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PREFACE TO THE SIXTH EDITION. 


Following an old definition, which can hardly be bettered, a 
book on the metallurgy of gold should give an account of the 
extraction of gold from its ores and of adapting it for use. The 
book would then be useful to students and to metallurgists 
engaged in their profession. The most important function, however, 
which a book on metallurgy has to fulfil is to help those who are 
taking part in attempts to improve the existing practice. Progress 
in metallurgy depends on the capacity of metallurgists to apply 
their knowledge of physical science and engineering to the problems 
presented to them, and in this they are aided by a full understanding 
of the causes of the phenomena which they observe. 

Hence, in addition to making an attempt to give, in as few 
words as possible, a complete picture of present practice, my aim 
in this edition lias been to give full and accurate information as 
to the properties of gold, its alloys and compounds, and of the 
bearings of these on the work to be done. This has involved 
the rewriting of much of the work and a great expansion of 
certain sections corresponding with the rapid advance of science. 
References to the sources of information are added in every case, 
to enable the reader to consult the original memoirs if he desires 
to do so. 

A summary of the present general position in the working of 
placers, ore dressing, stamp milling and the cyanide process is 
given, with references to the lengthy treatises expressly devoted 
to each of these subjects. Some account is included of the treatment 
of gold ores in particular mills or districts, but this depends in 
great measure on local conditions and is best dealt with in 
separate text-books, such as the excellent one on Rand Metal¬ 
lurgical Practice. The chapters on the refining of gold and on 
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assaying will, I trust, be found of value. Much care has, 
particular, been devoted to the discussion of the electroly 
relining processes. Throughout the volume more attention is p i 
to the principles underlying practice than to the details of i 
machines employed, although descriptions are given of a numl 
of machines which are typical of their class. 

In the preparation of a portion of this edition I have be 
aided by my colleague, Mr. W. A. C. Newman, A.R.S.M., B.£ 
whose help has been specially useful in passing the work throu 
the press. I am also indebted to many correspondents whc 
kind assistance has, I believe, been acknowledged in every a 
in the text, and last, but not least, to my publishers, who, wi 
their usual thoroughness, have reset the work throughout 
a larger page so as to compass in handy form the greai 
extended text. 

T. K. ROSE. 


September , 1915. 
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THE METALLURGY OE GOLD 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF GOLD. 

Introduction. —From very early times the ancients were attracted by the 
beautiful colour, the brilliant lustre, and the indestructibility of gold. 

Prof. G-owland points out 1 that on account of its wide distribution in 
the sands and gravels of rivers, and its distinctive appearance, it must have 
been the first metal to attract the attention of prehistoric man in most regions 
of the world. He also observes, however, that it could not have been used 
even for ornaments until the art of melting had been invented, and this could 
hardly have happened until man had passed the Stone Age culture and 
entered the Bronze Age. 

No objects, he says, consisting of gold have been found with undoubted 
Stone Age remains. The earliest mining and metallurgical operations of which 
traces remain were those carried on in Egypt in dealing with the ores of gold. 
“ The ancient mines are scattered over Upper Egypt, Nubia, and the Sudan,” 
and consist of shallow pits in detritus, and trenches and shafts in hard rocks. 
The ore was broken by stone hammers, ground in stone mills or querns, and 
treated on inclined stone tables, on which the particles of rock were washed 
away from the gold. Shallow earthen dishes were used for the final washings, 
and the residual gold was melted w r ith purifying fluxes in crucibles and cast 
into ingots. Remains of all the implements have been found, but their exact 
age is doubtful. 2 * 

Among the pictorial rock carvings of Upper Egypt there are several 
illustrations of the gold-extraction processes mentioned above. The earliest 
indications appear to be certain inscriptions on monuments of the Fourth 
Dynasty (4,000 b.c.), depicting gold washing. 3 Certain stele of the Twelfth 
Dynasty (2,400 b.c.) in the British Museum (144 Bay 1 and 145 Bay 6) refer 
to gold washing in the Sudan, and one of them appears to indicate the working 
of gold ore as distinguished from alluvial. 4 

In the code of Menes, who reigned in Egypt in 3,600 b.c. or about 2,000 
years before Moses, the ratio of value between gold and silver is mentioned, 
one part of gold being declared equal in value to two and a half parts of 
silver, and it is, therefore, clear that the extraction of both metals from the 
deposits containing them must have been carried on before that time. A 
“ gold bracelet found by Petrie on the arm of the queen of King Zer, successor 
of Menes, takes us back,” almost as far, “ whilst a small ingot of gold found 


1 Gowland, J. Anthrop. Inst., 1912, 42 , 252-262. 2 Gowland, loc. cit. 

3 Wilkinson, The Ancient Egyptians (London, 1874), vol. ii., p. 187. 

4 Hoover, Translation of Agricola (London, 1912), p. 279. 
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by Quiball in a prehistoric grave at El-Kab demands an even more remote 
date 33 (Gowland). 

In somewhat later times, in the collection of alluvial gold, the sands were 
washed down over smooth sloping rocks by means of running water, and the 
particles of gold, sinking to the bottom of the stream, were entangled and 
caught in the hair of raw hides spread on the rocks. Among the hides used 
were sheepskins, and hence originated the form of the legend of the Golden 
Fleece. Stripped of its heroic dress, this legend merely describes a successful 
piratical expedition about 1200 B.c. to win gold, which was being laboriously 
obtained from streams with the help of sheepskins or goatskins by the inhabi¬ 
tants of what is now Armenia. Similar expeditions have not been unknown 
in much later times, and the method of obtaining gold by washing river 
sand is still practised, with improvements in matters of detail, in many parts 
of the world. Metallurgists are almost proverbially conservative in their 
methods. Hides are even now occasionally employed to catch the gold, but 
sheep’s wool, when used, is generally in the form of blankets. 

At the present day, however, when auriferous sands are washed, the aid 
is also invoked of what Baron Born called in 1786 the “ elective affinity 35 
of mercury for gold when mixed with impurities. The ease with which gold- 
amalgam can be collected, in spite of its being less dense than gold itself, 
is due to the fact that it is wetted by mercury. 

In. the history of gold, it is also of interest to the metallurgist to remember 
that the earliest dawn of the science of chemistry was heralded by the study 
of the properties of gold, and by the efforts which were made to invest other 
matters with these properties. From the fourth to the fifteenth century, 
chemistry, which was first called 44 chemia 33 (^/^g/a), and then 44 alchemy, 33 
was defined as the art of transmuting base metals into gold and silver, almost 
all the labours of philosophers being intended to aid directly or indirectly 
in solving this problem. At the end of this period, while Paracelsus was 
giving to chemistry a new aim—that of investigating the composition of 
drugs, and their effect on the human body—Agricola was reducing to order 
the numerous empirical facts which together made up the art of metallurgy, 
and although alchemy died hard, its era of usefulness may be said to have 
ended here. Gold has doubtless been the cause of many of the wars and 
marauding expeditions from which the world has suffered, but on the other 
hand it has been instrumental, in a far greater degree than most other com¬ 
modities, in promoting the growth of civilisation, the efforts of the alchemists 
having laid the foundations of the science of chemistry, and those of the 
gold-seekers having resulted in the discovery of new countries, and in the 
spread of knowledge of all kinds. 

For further notes on the history of the metallurgy of gold, see Chapters 
VII., Ore Crushing ; XIV., Chlorination; XV., Cyanide Process ; XVIII., 
Refining ; XIX. and XX., Assaying ; and XXL, Statistics. 

Colour. —The lustre and fine colour of gold have given rise to most of the 
words which are used to denote it in different languages. The word 44 gold 33 
is probably connected with the Sanscrit word 44 jvalita” which is derived 
from the verb 44 jval , 33 to shine. It is the only metal which has a yellow colour 
when in mass and in a state of purity. Impurities greatly modify this colour, 
small quantities of silver lowering the tint, while copper raises it. In a finely 
divided state, when prepared by volatilisation or precipitation, gold assumes 
various colours, such as deep violet, ruby and reddish-purple, the tint varying 
to brownish-purple and thence to dark brown and black. This purple colour 
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has been supposed by some experimenters (viz., Guyton de Morveau, Buchner, 
Desmarest, Creuzbourg and Berzelius) to be due to the formation of a coloured 
oxide of gold of unknown composition, but Buisson, Proust, Figuier and, 
more recently, Kriiss have shown that no oxygen can be obtained from this 
coloured material, and that it probably consists of metallic gold. Similar 
colours are seen in Purple of Cassius, and in Roberts-Austen’s purple alloy 
of aluminium and gold, the colour in each case being probably due to a 
particular form of finely divided gold. “Faraday’s gold,” a ruby-coloured 
liquid prepared by the action of phosphorus dissolved in carbon bisulphide 
■or in ether, or of formaldehyde on a cold dilute solution of chloride of gold, 
is a solution of colloidal metallic gold in water. 1 Faraday used a solution 
containing 0-6 of a grain of gold in a quart in preparing ruby gold. For further 
details as to colloidal gold, see Chap. III. Finely divided gold gives a faint 
blue tinge to light transmitted through the liquid in which it is suspended. The 
surface colour of small particles of native gold is often apparently reddened 
by being coated with translucent films of oxides of iron. Very thin films 
of gold are translucent, and appear green by transmitted light, while remaining 
yellow by reflected light. On heating, the green colour changes to some shade 
between ruby-red and violet, or disappears entirely owing to the breaking 
up of the continuous film into a network of metal through which white light 
passes. The green colour is restored by burnishing. 2 Molten gold is green, 
.and its vapour is greenish-yellow. 

Malleability and Ductility. —Malleability and ductility are possessed by 
gold at all temperatures to a far higher degree than by any other metal. A 
.single grain of gold can be drawn out into a wire over 500 feet long, and leaves 
•of not more than ; . () () Vo<j an inch in thickness can be obtained by beating. 
Faraday has shown that the thickness of these leaves may be still further 
reduced by floating them in a dilute solution of potassium cyanide, by which 
they are partly dissolved. Annealing is advantageous during the cold working 
of pure gold, but the temperature required is low, so that the gold beater’s 
skin is uninjured. 

Hardness. —Gold is softer than silver and harder than tin. Its hardness, 
.according to Auerbach, is 2*5 to 3*0, and according to Rydberg 2*5, in the 
scale in which the diamond is 10 and talc l. 3 The hardness of pure gold, 
however, like that of other metals, varies with its physical condition, as 
follows :— 4 


Cast, 

Hammered or rolled, 
Annealed, 


Ludwik’s Cone Shore’s Scleroscope, 
Machine. Magnifier Hammer. 

22 4*5 

60-65 30-35 

25 6 


The scales are not the same. In the Ludwik scale, lead is 4*5, and quenched 
.steel containing 0*9 per cent, carbon about 260. In the scleroscope scale, 
lead is 2 and steel about 175. 

Tenacity. —According to Roberts-Austen, 5 pure gold when cast breaks 


iFaraday, Phil. Trans., 1857, p. 145; Zsigmondy, Liebig’s Annalen, 1S98, 301 , 29, 361. 

2 Faraday, he. cit. ; G-. T. Beilby, Proc. Boy. Soc 1903, 7 2 , 226; T. Turner, Proc. Boy. 
.Soc. 9 19U8, A, 81 , 301. 

3 Landolt-Bernstein’s Tabelien, 1912, pp. 55-56. 

* T. K. Rose, J. Inst, of Metals, 1912, 8 , 86 ; 1913, 10 ,150. 

5 Roberts-Austen, Phil. Trans., 1888, 179 , 339. 
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with a load of 7 tons per square inch and an elongation of 30-8 per cent, on 
a test piece 3 inches long. In Landolt’s Tabellen, 1 the elastic limit of hard- 
drawn gold wire is given as 14 kilos, per square mm. (8-9 tons per. square- 
inch), and its tensile strength as 27 kilos, per square mm. (17*1 tons per square- 
inch). The tensile strength of annealed gold is 10 kilos, per square mm. 
(6*3 tons per square inch). 

Specific Gravity. —The specific gravity of gold is about 19*3. When cast 
it is liable to contain cavities, by which the density is diminished, and after- 
compression the density is again higher, although it is not supposed that 
the true specific gravity can be increased in that way. G. Eose (in 1848) 
gave the density at 17*5°/4° (i.e., gold at 17*5° compared with water at 4°), 
as 19*28 to 19*31 when cast, and 19*31 to 19*32 after compression. Stas- 
gave cast gold 19*2860, after compression 19*3056. Eoberts-Austen and 
Eigg 2 gave cast gold 19*2945, after compression 19*3203, at 0°/4°* The- 
specific gravity of rolled sheet gold at 0°/4° is 19*2965, 3 that of soft annealed 
wire at 20°/4° is 19*26, and of hard wire 19*25. 4 When crystallised from 
solution the specific gravity is 19*431. 4 Henry Louis has shown 5 that the- 
specific gravity of unannealed “ parted 55 gold (i.e., the residue left after- 
boiling silver-gold alloys in nitric acid) is 20*3, its density being lowered by 
the process of annealing. When precipitated by ferrous sulphate, its density- 
may be as high as 20*72 (G. Eose). The specific gravity of gold when pre¬ 
cipitated from solution by oxalic acid is 19*49 (G. Eose). 6 

Taking the density of pure gold at 19*3, then 

1 c.c. of pure gold weighs 19*3 grammes or 0*6205 oz. troy.. 

1 cubic inch weighs 316*25 grammes or 10*168 ozs. troy. 

1 cubic foot weighs 546*485 kgrms. or 17569*9 ozs. troy. 

The volume of 1 kilogramme of gold is 51*81 c.c., or 3*162 cubic inches. 

„ 100 ozs. troy is 161*16 c.c., or 9*835 cubic inches. 

„ 1 ton avoirdupois is 1*86 cubic feet. 

Cohesion. —On heating, gold can be welded like iron below the point of 
fusion, and finely divided gold agglomerates on heating without being sub¬ 
jected to pressure. Pressure alone is also sufficient to make gold dust cohere, 
while a true flow of the particles of gold can be induced in the case of the pure- 
metal and some of its alloys. 

Specific Heat. —The specific heat of gold is 0*0297 between — 188° and 
+ 20°, 0*03103 at 18°, and 0*03114 at 100°. 7 It is 0*0345 at 900°, and 0*0352 
at 1,020° (Violle). 

Fusibility. —Gold fuses, after passing through a pasty stage, at a clear- 
cherry-red heat, just below the fusing point of copper and much above that 
of silver. The metal expands considerably on fusing, and contracts again 
on solidifying. The freezing point was given by Berthelot as 1,064°, 8 by 
Day and Sosman as 1,062*4°, 9 and by Jaquerod and Perrot as 1,067*2°. 10 


1 Op. cit., p. 54. 

2 Roberts-Austen and Rigg, Seventh Ann. Report of the Mint , 1876, p. 44. 

3 T. K. Rose, J. Inst, of Metals, 1912, 8, 111. 

4 Landolt-Bernstein's Tabellen, 1912, p. 164. 

5 Louis, Trans. Am. Inst, of Mwj. Eng., Chicago Meeting, 1893. 

6 G. Rose, Pogg. Annalen, 1848, 73 , 1 ; 1848, 75 , 403. 

7 Landolt-Bornstein’s Tabellen, 1912, p. 751. 

8 Berthelot, Compt. rend., 1898, 126 , 473. 

9 Day and Sosman, Ann. Phys., 1901, 4 , [iv.], 99. 

10 Jaquerod and Perrot, Landolt-Bornstein's Tab., p. 194. 
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Latent Heat.—The latent heat of fusion of gold is 16-3, and the normal 
lowering of the freezing point for 1 atom of impurity in 100 atoms of gold 
is 10-6 0 . 1 

Magnetism.—Gold is diamagnetic, its specific magnetism being 3*47 
'(Becquerel), if that of iron is taken as 100. Hanriot and Eaoult 2 give the 
magnetic susceptibility of pure gold as not less than — 0*234 x 10“ 6 . 

Conductivity and Expansion.—Its electrical conductivity is 45-5 x 10 4 * at 
0°, that of silver being 68*12 x 10 4 , and that of copper 64*06 x 10 4 (Dewar 
and Fleming). Its coefficient of thermal conductivity, K, is 0*7003 at 18°, 
that of silver being 1*006 (Jaegar and Diesselhorst). Its coefficient of linear 
expansion is 0*0000144 between 0° and 100° (Fizeau). 

Atomic Weight and Volume.—Its atomic weight is 197*2 compared with 
oxygen = 16*00. The atomic volume of gold is 10*2. 

Spectrum.—In the gold spectrum Huggins saw 23 lines. Mr. J. S. Clark, 
working under the direction of Prof. A. Fowler, has kindly taken new photo¬ 
graphs of the spark spectra of gold, two of which are reproduced in Figs; 1 
and 2. In Fig. 1 the spectrum of pure gold, which had been prepared at the 
Royal Mint, is compared with that of gold 999*96 fine, containing 0*04 per 
1,000 of impurities, most of which probably consists of occluded gases. No 
difference was detected between the spark spectra of the two specimens. 
In this case the spark spectra were taken in air with self-induction, in series with 
•spark gap, to suppress air lines. In Fig. 2 the arc spectrum of pure gold (as 
above) and that of iron are compared. In each case the spectra are slightly 
overlapping for comparison. In the part of the spectrum shown (wave length 
4,500 to 6,500 /A'x), it will be seen that there are 13 principal lines in the 
gold spectrum, the wave lengths of some of these being 4,488, 4,608, 4,793, 
4,812, 5,065, 5,231, 5,656, 5,835, and 6,276 respectively. There are many 
•other lines of shorter wave length down to about 2,300 ,&,a, given by the 
gold spark both in air and in hydrogen. 3 

The Position of Gold in the Periodic Classification.—In MendeleeiFs Periodic 
'Table gold occupies a position in the fourth long period, and among the “ B 33 
members of Group I. The “A 35 members of this group comprise the alkali 
metals, the companions of gold in the “ B 33 series being silver and copper. 
The oxide type is R 2 0, corresponding in the case of gold to aurous oxide, 
Au 2 0. 

Table I. shows the relative positions of gold, silver, and copper to the mem¬ 
bers of Group II., and also to the metals of the transition series in Group 

VIII. 

It will be noticed that gold stands in the same relation to the heavy metals, 
osmium, iridium, and platinum, as silver and copper do to the two preceding 
series, forming a connecting link between the heavy metals and mercury, 
just as copper is a link between the iron metals and zinc, and silver between 
the palladium, rhodium, ruthenium series and cadmium. Like osmium, 
iridium and platinum, gold is dense, has a comparatively large atomic weight, 
and undergoes various degrees of oxidation, which are feebly acid or feebly 
basic. On the other hand, gold, like silver and copper, but unlike osmium, 


1 Roberts -Austen, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1891, 49,352. 

2 Hanriot and Eaoult, Bull. Soc. chim., 1911, 9, 1052 ; Compt. rend., 1911, I53» 182. 

3 For further information on the spectroscopic characteristics of gold, see Lockyer and 

Roberts, Phil. Trans., 1874, 164 , [ii.], 495; and Frdmy, Ency. Chim., 3888, vol. iii., 

L’or, p. 40. 
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TABLE I. 



Group I. 

A. B. 

Group II. 

A. B. 

Group VIII. 

( even 

1 st long period, -[ 

t odd 

K 

Cu 

Ca 

Zn 

| Fe, Co, Ni 

( even 

2 nd long period, \ 

\ odd 

Rb 

Ag 

Sr 

Cd 

- Ru, Rh, Pd 

( even 

3rd long period, - 

l odd 

Cs 

6a 

} 

( even 

4th long period, { 

[ odd 

Au 

Hg 

1 

j- Os, Ir, Ft 


iridium, and platinum, is able to form compounds which conform to the type 
RX. 

The compounds CuCl, AgOl, and AuCl are very much alike in physical 
and chemical properties ; they are insoluble in water, soluble in hydrochloric 
acid and ammonia, and also in potassium cyanide and sodium thiosulphate. 
Gold very easily forms higher halogen compounds of the type AuX 3 , which 
may be readily converted into those of the lower type, AuX. This ease of 
conversion is a peculiar feature of the members of the odd series in the fourth 
long period. 

PtX 4 PtX 2 . 

HgX 2 Hg 2 X 2 

T1X 3 T1X 

PbX 4 PbX 2 

Table II. shows the relationships between Cu, Ag, and Au as regards 
density, atomic volume, and melting point. 


TABLE II. 



Density. 

Atomic Volume. 

Melting Point, 
°C. 

Cu, . 

8-93 

7-07 

1,083 

Ag, . . 

10-49 

10-21 

961 

Au, . 

19-26 

10-11 

1,063 


The atomic volumes are relatively small, and the metals appear near the 
minima on the curve showing the variation of atomic volume with the atomic 
weight. These low atomic volumes are connected with the inertness of the 
elements as compared with the high activity of the alkali metals which occupy 
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the maxima on the same curve. No gradation in the melting point is observ¬ 
able in the series, but the group forms an intermediate stage between the 
members of Group YIIL, which have high melting points, and the easily 
fusible metals of Group II. B. 

The affinity for oxygen in the series, copper, silver, gold, diminishes with 
rise of atomic weight from copper to gold. In the higher states of oxidation 
gold, unlike silver and copper, presents amphoteric properties— i.e., acting 
both as acid and base. In the lower states of oxidation, however, copper, 
silver and gold are alike in exhibiting basic properties, although these in 
the case of gold are not very pronounced. 

The facility with which the metal is precipitated from solution also in¬ 
creases with the atomic weight. Thus glucose precipitates cuprous oxide, 
and the pure metals silver and gold from solution, whereas ferrous sulphate, 
sulphur dioxide, oxalic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen precipitate the 
metal only in the case of gold. This diminution of chemical activity with 
rise in atomic weight is confined to the elements of Groups I. B, II. B, and 
VIII., and is associated with a diminution in electro-positiveness according 
to the electro-potential series. 

Volatilisation of Gold. —Contrary to the belief of the older experimenters 
(Gaston Claves, and others), gold is sensibly volatile in air at temperatures 
not far above its melting point. Robert Boyle was unaware of this fact, 
but Homburg gilded a silver plate in 1709 by holding it over gold strongly 
heated in the focus of a burning mirror (Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1778, and 
Ghnelin’s Handbuch ), and St. Claire Deville volatilised and again condensed 
gold when melting it with platinum. It has long been known that a dis¬ 
charge of high-tension electricity from gold points causes its volatilisation, 
and if the discharge is sent through a fine gold wire stretched on paper, it 
converts it into a purple streak of finely divided condensed particles of the 
metal. The rapid distillation of gold caused by heating it in a current of air 
of considerable velocity, such as that furnished by a blowpipe, by which 
the liquid is thrown into waves, may be shown at any time by heating a 
fragment of the precious metal of the size of a pin’s head on a bone-ash cupel 
in the oxidising flame of a good mouth blowpipe. Almost immediately after 
the fusion is complete, a purple stain of condensed gold begins to form on the 
outer margin of the cupel. A piece of gold weighing 0*5 gramme loses half 
its weight in an hour, if heated on a cupel by a foot-blowpipe (the temperature 
attained being probably less than 1,300°), and only a few minute beads 
are observable, detached from the main button. Alloys of copper and gold 
disappear much more rapidly. No doubt some of the gold passes off as spray, 
but part of the loss is due to rapid volatilisation, and could not be correctly 
described as mechanical loss. 

The volatility of gold, both when pure and when alloyed with silver and 
copper, was investigated by Napier, 1 who found that an alloy of 100 parts 
gold to 12 parts copper, if kept for six hours at a temperature just high 
enough to keep it melted, lost 0*234 per cent, of its gold contents, and at 
the highest temperature attainable in an assay muffle, it lost 0*8 per cent, 
in six hours. An increase in the amount of copper present caused an increase 
in the loss of gold. In the simple operation of pouring about 30 lbs. of a 
gold-copper alloy from a graphite crucible into moulds, fumes were given 
off, of which the part condensed in a wet glass beaker held above the crucible 


1 Napier, J. Chem. Soc ., 1857, IO, 229; 1858, II, 108. 
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contained 4*5 grains of gold. Napier also found that gold does not appear 
to volatilise so readily when alloyed with silver only, as when copper is also 
present. 

Makins found that gold volatilises sensibly along with silver and lead, 
when melted with these metals in a muffle in an ordinary bullion assay. 1 
This has been confirmed at the Royal Mint, and the amounts were measured 
in 1910. The air led through the assay muffle in this case passed out into an 
iron pipe on its way to the flue, and the volatilised litharge condensed in 
large quantities in the first 2 or 3 feet of the pipe. The litharge condensed 
from 35 batches of gold bullion assays, of which there were 72 in a batch, 
was found to contain 70-7 grammes of lead, 0*210 gramme of silver, and 
0*0012 gramme of gold. This corresponds to about 0*0005 milligramme of 
o-old per assay, an amount which cannot be weighed on an assay balance. 
The temperature of the muffle furnace was about 1,050° 0. In the cupellation 
of silver the temperature would, of course, be lower, so that the observed 
amount of loss by volatilisation of 0*08 per 1,000 of cupelled silver is higher 
than would occur in silver bullion assaying. 

According to experiments made by the author, 2 the loss of gold on heating 
the pure metal rises with the temperature, being four times as great as 1,250° 
as at 1,100°, whilst it is insignificant at 1,075°, and probably inappreciable 
at lower temperatures. The nature of the atmosphere has also an effect on 
the rate of volatilisation, the loss in carbon monoxide being double that in 
air, and six times that in coal gas. A protective layer of charcoal would, 
therefore, increase the loss by volatilisation. The volatilisation of gold is 
also increased by the presence of any metallic impurity, even by the non¬ 
volatile metals, such as platinum. Lead and platinum have a very slight 
effect in increasing the volatility of gold; copper and zinc a more marked 
effect, while 5 per cent, of antimony or mercury causes losses amounting 
to about 2 parts per 1,000 of gold per hour at 1,245°. The metals which 
have most effect in reducing the surface tension of the liquid gold appear 
to increase its volatility in the greatest degree. 

It has. been found by Kraft and Bergfeld 3 that gold begins to volatilise 
at 1,070° in vacuo in a quartz vessel, and boils at 1,800° under the same con¬ 
ditions. It is estimated from these results that the boiling point of the metal 
at atmospheric pressure is 2,530°. 4 Calculated according to Wiebe’s formula, 
the boiling point at atmospheric pressure would be 2,240°. 5 Richards has 
calculated the vapour tensions of gold for various temperatures on two 
assumptions—viz., (1) that the temperature interval between the first 
signs of vaporisation in a vacuum and boiling in a vacuum is equal to 
the interval between the latter temperature and the ordinary boiling point ; 
and (2) that at equal fractions of the normal boiling point, expressed in 
degrees of absolute temperature, metals have the same vapour tensions. 
He has thus obtained the table on p. 9. 

Thus, according to Richards, if the rate of volatilisation of gold is in 
direct proportion to the tension of its vapour, then, for example, it v r ould be 
about 100 times as much at 1,387° as at 1,075°, and might be appreciable 


Mmmal °f Metallurgy, 1873, p. 200; J. Chem. Xoc., 1860, 13 , 97. 

2 T. K. Rose, J. Chem. Soc 1893, 63 , 714. 

3 Krafft and Bergfeld, Ber., 1903, 36 , 1670 ; 1905, 38 , 254. 

t R* H. Richards, Metallurgical Calculations (1908), Part iii., p. 588. 

0 L. Meyer, Modern Theories of Chemistry , p. 134. 
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TABLE III.— Vapour Pressures of Gold. 


Tension of 

Temperature 

; Tension of 

Temperature 

Tension of 

Temperature 

Vapour in mm. 

of Gold, 

Vapour in mm. 

of Gold, 

Vapour in mm. 

of Gold, 

of Mercury. 

°C. 

| of Mercury. 

°C. 

• 

of Mercury. 

°C. 

0-0002 

942 

1 0-050 

] ,254 

6-41 

1,699 

0-0005 

987 

! 0-093 

! 1,298 

14-84 

1,788 

0-0013 

1,031 

1 0-165 

1 1,343 

58-82 

2,010 

0-0029 

1,075 

1 0-285 

1,387 

195- 

2,233 

0-0063 

1,120 

0-478 

1 1,432 

451- 

2,410 

0-013 

1,165 

1-24 

1,520 

760- 

2,530 

0-026 

1,209 

j 2-93 

ii 

1,611 

l 




below its melting point. It is to be noted that this has not been observed 
directly. 

The correctness of Richard’s table has not been fully demonstrated by 
■experiment, but it is not without some support. For example, in the cupel- 
lation observations given above, the tension of the vapour of gold (at 1,050°) 
would be, according to the table, about 0'002 mm. of mercury, and that of 
silver 1 0*147 mm. of mercury, the ratio being 1 to 73*5. The volatilised 
metals, taking into account the densities of the vapours, should have been 
in the ratio of 1 to 40. The condensed metals were in the ratio of 0*0012 to 
*0*2100, but the ratio of gold to silver in the muffle was 1 to 2-|. If equal 
quantities of gold and silver had been present in the muffle, the ratio of the 
metals condensed after volatilisation would have been presumably 1 to 81, 
•or in fair agreement with the calculated ratio of loss by volatilisation. 

Moissan found 2 that gold can be readily distilled when heated in the 
•electric furnace. With a current of 300 amperes at 70 volts 59 grammes 
remained out of 107 grammes placed in a crucible, after six minutes. Copious 
fumes of a greenish-yellow colour were evolved. The gold was condensed as 
small regular yellow spheres, as brilliant yellow cubical crystals, as deep 
yellow leafy crystals, as filaments, or as a purple powder. In the distillation 
of gold-copper or gold-tin alloys, the residual ingot was richer in gold than 
the original alloy. The temperature attained was probably far above 2,500° C. 

The loss of gold by volatilisation on melting its copper alloy is the common 
•experience of mints. The melting loss is usually about 0*2 to 0*25 per 1,000, 
•and after taking account of the amounts recovered from the ground-up 
crucibles, ashes, floor-sweepings and furnace bricks, it still amounts to 0*1, 
or 0*15 per 1,000. At the Royal Mint during the twenty years, 1870-1889, it 
did not exceed 0*140 per 1,000. 3 The loss depends on the temperature, the 
time of melting, the surface of metal exposed, but, above all, on the amount 
•and nature of the draught passing over the metal, which sweeps away the 
volatilised gold, and enables the minute tension of vapour of the gold to come 
into play again and to renew the supply of gold vapour. In consequence of 
this, a cover of charcoal or other material on the gold should check the loss, 
and a cover to the crucible is also necessary. The effect of the cover on the 
composition of the atmosphere in contact with the gold must, however, be 
taken into account (see above, p. 8). 


1 Richards, loc. cit. 2 Moissan, Compt. rend., 1893, Ii 6 , 1429; 1905, 141 , 977. 

3 T. K. Rose, J. Ghent. Soc., 1893, 63 , 714. 
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The presence of volatile impurities in the bullion may also cause increased 
loss Thus Hellot stated that if an alloy of 1 part of gold and 7 parts of zinc 
is heated in air, the whole of the gold comes off in the fumes, 1 but recent 
experiments show that if mechanical loss due to the violent boiling of zinc 
is avoided, the amount of gold carried off by zinc fumes is insignificant. 2 

It has'also been shown by the author, 3 that tellurium does not cause 
volatilisation of gold at temperatures below 1,100°. Samples of an alloy 
of 78 per cent, of gold and 22 per cent, of tellurium were heated in a porcelain 
boat inclosed in a porcelain tube, through which a glass tube was passed. 
A current of water through the glass tube kept it cool. The alloys were 
heated for various lengths of time up to one hour at temperatures between 
500° and 1,100°, in currents of different gases, air, carbon monoxide, hydrogen, 
and water gas (carbon monoxide and hydrogen in about equal volumes) 
being used in successive experiments. 

In each case the whole or a part of the tellurium was sublimed and con¬ 
densed on the cold tube, but the sublimates in only one case contained a 
trace of gold. In the other cases the whole of the gold was found still to 
remain in the boat. The exception was when a current of air was passed, 
the oxide of tellurium condensed on the cold tube in that case being found 
to contain 0*03 per cent, of the total gold originally present, while 99*96 per 
cent, of the gold was found in the boat. 

A second series of experiments on a telluride ore from Western Australia, 
containing over 1,000 ozs. of gold per ton, gave similar results. 

The losses incurred in roasting gold tellurides are probably in great part, 
if not entirely, due to fine dust being carried away mechanically, or to the 
absorption by the furnace bottoms of the very fusible mixtures which are 
formed. 

The volatilisation of gold chloride and of gold in an atmosphere of chlorine 
is discussed below, see Chap. III. 

Crystallisation of Gold. —Gold crystallises in the cubic system, occurring 
frequently in nature in the form of cubes, octahedra, and rhombic dodeca- 
hedra. Cubes and octahedra are often elongated, giving rise to rod-shaped 
crystals, and plates are also not uncommon. Twinning is frequent, giving 
rise to dendritic groups, tesselated surfaces and various fantastic and com¬ 
plicated forms. Some of these present the appearance of hexagonal pyramids 
or monoclinic prisms, and have even been described as such, but there is no 
reason to suppose that gold is anything but cubic and holosymmetric. 4 Cleav¬ 
age is never exhibited. Single detached crystals are comparatively rare, and 
the crystals are usually attached end to end, forming strings, and branching, 
arborescent, or moss-like masses, which are composed of microscopic crystals, 
usually octahedra. 5 These forms occur frequently in quartz veins, but the 
single crystals, which are usually of larger size—viz., from £ to 1J inches 
in diameter—are mainly found in drift deposits. They are rarely perfect 
or of brilliant lustre, although such crystals were found at the Princeton 
Gold Mine, Mariposa County, California, but occur more frequently with 


4 Gmelin-Kraut, Handbuch dev anorganische Chemie , vol. iii., p. 1039. 

2 “The Refining of Gold Bullion by Oxygen Gas.” T. IC Rose, Tran*. Inst. Mng . 
and Met., 1905, 14 , 378. 

3 British Association Report , 1897, p 623. 

4 Miers, Mineralogy ( 1 st edition, 1902), p. 302. 

5 See E„ S. Dana, “On the Crystallisation of Gold.” Amer. J. tici., 1886, 32 , 132, 
where other references are given. 
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rounded anules, raised edyes, and eaveriious faces, which arc often marked 
with parallel st riat ions, and possess little or no lustre (Fio. r Idi<* oct ahedra 
found in (’aliiornia are usually flattened parallel to two oppos’de faces, or 
eionyat ed. or nt herw ise dist ort ed. St ill more fret pnud 1 v 1 hcv are only pa rtialiy 
developed, as in Fiys. I an<l f>. In all t hose cases “the incomplete crystals, 
have t he appearance of a fa ilure for lack of mat orial " (\Y. 1\ Blake). (Crystals 
of "renter coin plex it y. containing many modify in*; faces, occur chiefly in 
Siberia. Transylvania, and Brazil. The most common forms occurring natnr- 
allv in Au>t ralia arc the ortahedron and the rhombic dodecahedron. 1 

Liversedm* found - that, in the majority of cases, (he "old embedded in 
massive quartz is remarkably tree 1 mm any t races of crystalline form, and 
the larycr t lie fragments oi "old, the less ervstalline form does it present. 



Fw t. 

I*V f *. a, i, and (Hinhednd Crynlids of Native (told from ('nlifomia. 


His observat ioirn enabled him to Mute t hat all well shaped crystals ol "old 
appear to have been formed in what, are now cavities, usually left by the 
removal of iron pvrtfe, or else in very soil mat dees like iron oxides, clay, 
cubitr, and serpentine. Crystallised "old is not usually met wit h in t he 
quartz of the retd itself, but in t hr upper port ions ol t he lerruuinous and 
argillaceous easing of the reef ami in t In* detritus near its out crop. 

(hi t he other hand, polished and etched sect ions ol nu^"ets ,l always show 
market! crystalline Mmeture closely resembling that of a fused mass ol "old. 
d’his is shown in Fiji. f>, a scad ion of a nu^et from Cool"ardie, \\ cat tu n 

1 K«»r a full neeomit of tin* eryxtHllinc forms of native U"hk nee a, I*np<*r l*y W . P. lUake, 
ill Cvtuuna jit t (ah oi (ht l \ ,S‘,, t , 1SS j, p, , r >7*h 

A’"//. Sm’.nf Snr South HVov, MW, 2J % ‘JM; Clam. St it\% MM. 49, ICW. 

* LiuTmWj.:**,./. Chun. M»7, 73C, 11 tie ; Kitfa. U and 7 arc reprodured from the dottrnal 

with jwrmihwm. 




Fig. 7.—The same, Outside View, x 1J diam. 
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concentric structure \\ r 1 1 i c * 1 1 might have Ixhmi expected il the n had been 
built up of successive coat ings round a, nucleus. 

Artificial crystals cun bo obtained inseveral ways, but with some dillieulty. 
Feathery crystalline plates are precipitaf ed in Hie electrolysis of a, solid ion 
of the chlorides of .upld and ammonium. Formaldehyde in the presence 
of hydrochloric or nitric acid precipitates crystalline gold from solutions 
of gold chloride or bromide. 1 (Crystals belonging to the. cubic, system are 
formed by the preci pit at ion ol gold Irom its solution as chloride, by means 
of ether, phosphorus in H her, oxalic acid, lerrous sulphate, etc. When copper 
pyrite, mispickel, "blonde, etc., are used as precipitants, however, minute 
prisms, beautifully sharp and well-defined, arc sometimes obtained. 2 The 
prisms are sometimes grouped in six-rayed stars, and six-sided plates mav 
also be formed. l^seiido-dtexagonal gold has also been observed bv Blake, 
Chester, Dana, and others.* 1 

By keeping ail amalgam containing 5 per cent. of gold at a temperature 
of 80° for some days, an<l t lien digest ing it at Bt) ‘ wit h dilute nitric acid, bright 
crystals of gold can be obtained. Those crystals are prismatic needles, and 



Ibc. H. (tut l ( VvhIhIh, 


arc said by Chester to In* regular hexagonal prisms with pyramidal tormina 
tions, and to eontai n f> per mil, of mercury, in tin* Percy collection in the 
South Kensington Museum are some gold crystals found in tin* mercury 
troughs at the foot, of the ‘’'’blanket st rakes," in an amalgamation mill. The 
troughs are placet! ho as to catch any stray particles of gold that may pass 
the blankets. Ah t he amount of goid recovered in this wav is very small, 
it is not worth while to clean out tin 1 troughs frequently, and in this ease 
they had remained undisturbed for nine mouths, at the‘end of which time 
all amalgam wan found to be crystallised. The mercury 1ms been dissolved 
off by nitric acid, and the gold crystals remain. Tin* smaller crystals are 
rather indefinite in shape, hut. amongst, the larger ones (which are about 
half the si&e of a pea.) are well defined eombinut ions of t he octahedron, rhombic 
dodecahedron, and cube. 


* Ayvorkiftf, (linn. XV., HIOS, 84 , pi. ], 21S, (>0S. 
f Ibi vorK<*dg<\ 1 'livui. Nvv'* y 1 Kl>4, 49 , 172. 
a Aor. cit, ; Ditto*, i'ompt. rend., 11)110, 131 , l IS. 




Fig. 9.—Cast Gold, Large Ingot (8 inches X 3J inches). Etched. (Upper surface, slightly reduced.) 
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When gold is cooled from fusion very slowly, fern-like structures in relief 
are formed on the surface of the metal, showing the rectangular arrangement 
of the axes. These raised portions are the parts of the metal first solidified, 
and, owing to contraction during solidification, they are left in relief above 
the general surface of the ingot. Sometimes faces and less frequently angles 
of octahedra are visible on the surface of the metal .} The purer the gold the 
more likely these crystals are to be observable. The presence of small 
quantities of copper reduces the size of the crystals. On pouring a partly 
solidified mass of pure gold from a crucible, Roberts-Austen obtained a shell 
consisting of an aggregate of well-formed crystals apparently octahedra. 1 2 
These crystals are preserved at the Royal Mint, London (see Fig. 8, which 
is about half-size). 



Fig. 10.—The same Ingot as Fig. 9. (Lower surface x 3 -2.) 

On solidification from fusion, whether quickly or slowly, gold, like other 
metals, sets in crystal grains or allotriomorphic crystals, consisting of irregular 
polygons of considerable size, which are larger as the rate of cooling is slower. 
These crystals may be seen without magnification by lightly etching the gold 
ingot with aqua regia. The best method of attack is to immerse the ingot 
in aqua regia diluted with an equal bulk of water at the ordinary temperature 
for 30 to 60 minutes. Photographs of cast pure gold etched in this way are 
shown in Figs. 9 and 10. 

Fig. 9 is a photograph of the upper surface of a gold ingot, 999*9 fine by assay, 
and weighing 400 ozs. It was refined at the Royal Mint Refinery, and cast 
in an open mould. The difference in structure between the edge, where the 


1 See also Chester in Amer. J. Sci ., 1878, 16 , 29. 

2 Encyclopedia Britannica (9th edition), article “Gold.” 
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raetal was chilled by contact with the iron mould, and the centre is icniaik- 
able. It will be observed that the crystals in the inside of the live surface 
of the ingot are smaller than those outside. The surface of the ingot was. 
xiot prepared by polishing or smoothing before being etched, lhe concentric 
lines near the edge are irregularities of surface, and pass through the crystals. 
Fig- 10 is a photograph of the lower face of the sariie ingot magnified 3*2 
diameters. 

The large ingot shown in Tigs. 9 and 10 occupied a considerable time in 
cooling, and crystals bounded by straight lines w T ere accordingly formed, 
tire slow cooling producing the same effect as annealing. In small ingots 
which are cooled more quickly, smaller crystals are formed with irregular 
boundaries, as is seen in Tig. 11. On annealing, the irregular boundaries, 
give place to straight lines, as in Tig. 12. 



Eig. 11.—Gold, Small Ingot before Annealing (Etched). - 100. 

On rolling, such crystals are distorted by elongation, with the luminaled 
effect shown in Tig. 13.' On annealing, the metal is reorystallined, each large* 
lamina breaking up into a number of small crystals, which appear and rapidly 
increase in number in particular laminae, while others remain unaltered 1 
(Fig. 14). The first appearance of recrystallisation, which is identical with 
softening, has been noted at 80° after 100 hours, and takes place in a few 
seconds at 200°. In course of time, or with rise of temperature, the new 
crystals increase in size, and obliterate the boundaries of the original 
crystal grains. Twinned crystals make their appearance, giving a 
characteristic handed structure, shown as certain narrow parallel sided 
strips in Tig. 15. 


1 T. K. Rose, J. Inst, of Metal h, 10i:t, xo, 1(>‘2. 
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Fig. 13.—Fine Gold (Rolled and Etched), x 3. 
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Fig. 14.—Gold (Rolled, Incompletely Annealed, and Etched), x 4. 



Fig. 15.—Fine Gold (Heated at 800° for 1 Hour), x 7. 

Dissolution of Gold. —Gold is readily soluble in aqua regia, or in any other 
mixture producing nascent chlorine, among such mixtures being solutions 
of (1) nitrates, chlorides, and acid sulphates— e.g., bisulphate of soda, nitrate 
of soda, and common salt; (2) chlorides and some sulphates— e.g., ferric 
sulphate ; (3) hydrochloric acid and nitrates, peroxides such as permanganate, 
or chlorates ; (4) bleaching powder and acids, or salts such as bicarbonate of 
soda. Speaking generally, almost any chloride, bromide, or iodide will dis¬ 
solve gold in presence of an oxidising agent. The action is much more rapid 
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if heat is applied, or if the gold is alloyed with one of the base metals. The 
solution of gold in aqua regia takes place according to the equation— 

An + HNO s + 4HC1 = 2H 2 0 + NO + HAuC1 4 , 

and these proportions are most economical for employment. 1 They corre¬ 
spond to one part by weight of nitric acid of specific gravity 142 to four parts 
by weight of hydrochloric acid of specific gravity 1-2, or by volume, 1 part 
to 4*7 parts. The presence of silver in the gold retards the process, a scale 
of insoluble chloride of silver being formed over the metal, and the action 
may eventually be completely stopped if the percentage of silver present is 
large. Gold is also dissolved by liquids containing chlorine and bromine 
or a mixture producing bromine. The action is much slower than that of 
aqua regia, and subject to the same difficulties if silver is present ; heat, assists 
the dissolution. Iodine dissolves gold only if it is nascent, 01 * if dissolved 
in iodides or in ether or alcohol. Gold dissolves in hydrochloric acid in the 
presence of organic substances— e.g., methyl or ethyl alcohol, chloroform, 
glycerol, etc. The action is accelerated by heat. 2 Metallic gold does not 
dissolve in strong sulphuric acid unless a little nitric acid is added, when a 
yellow liquid is formed, which, when diluted with water, deposits the metal 
as a violet or brown powder. The mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids is 
a more rapid solvent for gold than nitric acid alone. 

When gold is heated with concentrated selenic acid, Il 2 Se0 4 , it dissolves 
with liberation of selenium dioxide and formation of a reddish-yellow solution 
•of auric selenate, Au 2 (Se0 4 ) 3 ; the action begins at 230°, but proceeds more 
readily towards 300°. 3 

According to Nickles, 4 the easily decomposable metallic pcrchlorides, 
perbromides, and periodides are capable, of dissolving gold, lower chlorides, 
•etc., of the base metals being formed, and gold chloride, etc., produced. 
Some of these so-called persalts are, however, often regarded merely as solu¬ 
tions of chlorine, bromine, or iodine in the protosalts. Gold is soluble in 
ferric chloride 5 (see Table IV., p. 22), and in cupric chloride. In a re-exami¬ 
nation of these observed facts in 1904, 6 Stokes found that the dissolution 
takes place readily at 200° C., thus— 

Au + 3FeCl y ^ AuCIj -f 3FeCl 2 

Au + 3 CuC 1 2 ^ AuCLj + 3Cu01. 

Equilibrium is reached after a time, and no further action takes place, 
-except on the addition of more ferric or cupric chloride or a rise in the tem¬ 
perature. A further addition of ferrous or cuprous chloride or a fall in the 
temperature causes some gold to be reprecipitated with the formation of 
ferric or cupric chloride. 

MTlhiney, however, found 7 that hydrochloric acid in presence of air is 
without action on metallic gold, that ferric chloride is without action on gold 
unless oxygen is present, but that ferric chloride acts as an efficient carrier 


1 Priwoznik, J. Chem. &foe., 1911, 100 , [ii], 484. 

2 Awerkieff, J. Chem. Soc. t 1908, 94 , [ii.'], 859. 

3 Lenher, J. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1902, 24 , 354. 

4 NickRs, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1807, 10 , |iv.], 318. 

5 Napier, Phil. Mag., 1844, [ii.], 24,^370; Scliild, Berg. undJfiitL Zell. , 47 , 251. 

6 ‘ A Treatise on Metamorphism,” by Van Hise. Lf.S. (/col. Surrcu. 1904, 47 , 1090. 

• 7 MTlhiney, Amer. J. Sci ., 1890, 2 , 293. 
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of chlorine in the presence of hydrochloric acid and oxygen. Stokes also- 
observed 1 that gold is not appreciably dissolved in ferric sulphate unless 
chlorides are present at the same time, thus furnishing ferric chloride. These 
observations are of importance in considering the action of descending solu¬ 
tions in the belt of weathering in auriferous lodes. 

Doelter has shown 2 that gold is somewhat readily soluble in a 10 per¬ 
cent. solution of sodium carbonate, and also in an 8 per cent, solution of 
sodium carbonate containing excess of carbonic acid and containing sodium 
silicate. Becker has shown 3 that gold is easily soluble in sodium sulphide 
and in sodium sulphydrate. 

Some other haloid compounds only attack gold in the presence of ether, 
in which case even hydriodic acid has a slight effect. Iodic acid has also been 
mentioned as a solvent for gold, but its action is very slight, much less, for 
example, than that of concentrated hydrochloric acid under similar con¬ 
ditions. A mixture of iodic and sulphuric acids dissolves gold when heated 
to 300° (Prat, also Victor Lenher). The effect of nitric and nitrous acids 
and of mixtures of them is described in Chapter XX. Alkaline sulphides 
attack gold slowly in the cold, and more rapidly if heated, producing sulphide 
of gold which is subsequently dissolved. Gold is also soluble in the thio¬ 
sulphates of calcium, sodium, potassium, and magnesium, in the presence 
of an oxidising agent. According to H. A. White, 4 sodium thiosulphate 
slowly dissolves gold in the presence of air, and the action is greatly accelerated 
by ferric chloride and some other oxidising agents. He also found that 
ammonium thiocyanate alone would not dissolve gold, but that potassium 
thiocyanate in the presence of ferric chloride dissolved gold far more rapidly 
than was the case with thiosulphates. Fresh solutions of ferric thiocyanate- 
dissolved gold slowly. 

Spring has shown 5 that gold is soluble in hydrochloric acid if heated 
with it to 150° in a closed tube, and is subsequently reduced by the liberated 
hydrogen and deposited as microscopic crystals on the side of the tube. The 
author has found that boiling concentrated hydrochloric acid dissolves gold 
and maintains it in solution. Berthelot 6 found that the action takes place 
slowly in the cold in the presence of light and air, but not in the dark. Gold 
is also soluble in solutions of ferric and stannic salts in presence of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and is still more freely dissolved by a solution containing CuCl 2; 
and HC1, especially on heating. 7 Victor Lenher showed 8 that in presence 
of sulphuric acid many oxidising substances, such as telluric acid, manganese 
dioxide, lead dioxide, red lead, chromium trioxide, and nickel oxide, cause 
gold to pass into solution. In some cases phosphoric acid may be substituted 
for sulphuric acid. When gold is used as an anode, it is oxidised, and if 
the electrolyte is strong sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid or caustic soda or 
potash, part of the oxide is dissolved. 9 C. Lossen 10 has pointed out that 
if a solution of potassium bromide is electrolysed, the resulting alkaline 


1 Van Hise, loc. cit. 

2 Tschermak’s Mineral. Mittheil. , 1890, II, 329; Van Hise, loc. cit. 

3 Becker, “Geology of the Quicksilver Deposits of the Pacific Slope,” U.S. Geol. Survey, 
1888, 13 , 433 ; Van Hise, loc. cit. 

4 H. A. White, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa, 1905, 6 , 109. 

5 Spring, Zeitsck. anorg. Chem., 1893, I, 240. 

6 Berthelot, J. Chem. Soc., 1904, 86, [ii.], 569. 

’M'Oaughey, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1909, 31 ,1261. 

8 Lenher, Eng. and Min. J., 1904, June 16, p. 963 ; J. Amer . Chem. Soc., 1904, 26 , 550.. 

9 Loc. cit. ; also Spiller, Chem. News, 1864, IO, 178. 

10 O. Lossen, Ber., 1894, 27 , 2726. 
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solution containing hypobromite and bromate of potassium, is capable of 
dissolving gold. Gold is dissolved by aqueous solutions of simple cyanides 
in presence of an oxidising agent. This action is fully discussed in Chap. XV. 
Sulphocyanides, ferrocyanides, and some other double cyanides also dissolve 
gold, both, at ordinary temperatures and on heating, but the action is very 
slow, even in presence of oxidising agents. Beutel has shown 1 that when 
potassium ferrocyanide is used, potassium aurocyanide is formed, and the 
resulting ferro-ions are oxidised by the air, giving ferric hydroxide. The 
solution formed is alkaline, and the reaction is probably represented as 
follows:— 

3Au + K 4 FeCy 6 + 2H 2 0 + 0 2 = 3KAuCy 2 + Fe(OH) 3 + KOH. 

Moir found 2 that finely divided gold dissolves slowly in acid (hydro¬ 
chloric or sulphuric) solutions of thiocarbamide, and that the action is rapid 
in the presence of oxidising agents such as ferric chloride or hydrogen per¬ 
oxide, especially if heated to 50°. The gold is very slowly reprecipitated by 
ferrous sulphate or stannous chloride. 

The table on p. 22 gives the relative rate of dissolution of gold by a 
number of solvents. The gold used in each case consisted of a single “ cornet ” 
of “ parted ” gold, weighing about half a gramme, and consisting of gold 
99*93 per cent., silver 0*07 per cent. Cornets offer a large surface to attack, 
as they consist of spongy gold, and those used did not differ in physical state. 
They were prepared by the method described under bullion assaying. The 
solutions were in excess, but there was no stirring or agitation. 

Allotropic Forms of Gold. —Little is known of these. The marked in¬ 
fluence of traces of other metals on the properties of gold has already been 
touched on ; from this and from the variations in colour and other properties 
the existence of several allotropic modifications of gold might be inferred. 

Wilm 3 states that if gold is dissolved in dilute sodium amalgam under 
water, the aqueous liquid becomes dark violet, and when this is acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid, a black precipitate of pure gold is obtained. The 
black gold differs from the ordinary modifications in its extreme lightness ; 
moreover, it is soluble in alkaline solutions, and does not amalgamate with 
mercury or with sodium amalgam. When heated, it yields the ordinary 
modifications as a violet red powder. This form of gold appears, from Wilnfs 
account, to resemble the black precipitate obtained on digesting certain 
aluminium-gold alloys with hydrochloric acid and that obtained by the. 
action of water on potassium-gold alloys. 

Julius Thomsen 4 stated that different allotropic modifications of gold 
are obtained by the reducing action of sulphurous acid on various solutions 
of gold compounds. The supposed allotropic forms obtained by the reduction 
of (a) neutral auric chloride, (b) auric bromide, (e) aurous chloride., bromide, 
or iodide have been designated respectively as gold, gold a, and gold (S. Thus 
gold cc gave out 3*2 calories in passing into gold. Van lleteren, 5 however, 
found that the potential differences between these samples of gold were no 
greater than between two samples of the first allotropic form, and conse¬ 
quently the forms were identical. 

1 Beutel, (%cm. Son , 1910, 98 , |l], 728. 

2 Moir, J. ahem. Sue.., 1900, 89 , 1345. 

3 Wilm, Zeitwh. anory. ahem,., 1898, 4 , 825. 

4 Thomson, Thermochemixche UiUcruMhunycn, vol. iii., p. 898. 

5 Van Heteren, J. Chcm. Sor., 1905, 88, [ii.], 2G0. 
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TABLE IV.—Relative Rates of Dissolution of Gold. 


Solvent. 


HC1 and KNO a , concentrated, . 
HNOjj and NaCl, 

HC1 and KC10 a , 


HCI and K,Mn a 0 8 , „ ... 

HCI, „ . . . 

HCI, 10 c.c. 

K 2 Mn 2 0 8 , 0-2 gramme (Etard’s Mixture), 

Water, 1 pint J 

NaCl, 1-5 gramme 'j 

HoS 0 4 , 1 c.c. | (Black-Skeet 

KgMngOg, 0*25 gramme f Mixture), 

Water. 1 pint, J 

H 2 S0 4 , concentrated, 95 parts, . 

HNO a , „ 5 „ . . . 

NaCl, KNO a , and a normal sulphate, strong 
solution, ...... 

NaCl, KNO a , and an acid sulphate (KHSOJ, 
strong solution, ..... 

NaCl, and ferric sulphate, strong solution, . 
HCI and H 2 S0 4 , concentrated, . 


Time of 
Action. 

Tempera¬ 

ture. 

Amount of 
G-old dissolv 
per Cent, pe 
Hour. 

20 hours. 

15° C. 

4*650 



4*311 


99 

Completely 
dissolved 
less than 
hours. 

20 hours. 

99 

0*862 



•003 

1 hour 

70° G 

•150 

20 hours. 

15° C. 

•088 

1 hour. 

70° C. 

•850 

20 hours. 

15° 0. 

•139 

1 hour. 

! 70° C. 

•620 

20 hours. 

15 °C. 

•019 

1 hour. 

70° C. 

•010 

20 hours. 

15° C. 

None. 

1 hour. 

70° C. 

99 

20 hours. 

15° C. 

1-830 

1 hour. 

70° C. 

20 hours. 

15° C. 

None. 

1 hour. 

70° C. 

0-340 

20 hours. 

15° C. 

None. 


EeCl a , concentrated, .... 

Iodine and water in closed tube. 

Iodine dissolved in KI, strong, . 

Fel a (prepared by dissolving excess of iodine 
in Fel 2 ), ...... 

HI, pure, ...... 

„ and ether, .... 

Iodine in alcohol, ..... 
„ in HI,. 


Iodic acid, 5 per cent, solution, . 

Chlorine, saturated solution in water ( = 0-7 
per cent.), ...... 

Bromine, pure, . . . - . 

„ 5 per cent, solution in water, 

„ 1 per cent, solution, . 

„ 0*2 per cent, solution, 

FeBr s (prepared by dissolving iron in bromine, 
expelling the excess of Br by heat, dissolv¬ 
ing in water and filtering), 

KCy, 1 per cent, solution, 


{ 

{ 

{ 


a 


5 

25 

1 

1 

1 


33 

33 


99 

99 

33 

99 

99 


99 

1 hour. 

2 hours. 
20 hours. 

1 hour. 
20 hours. 

1 hour. 
20 hours. 

1 hour. 
20 hours. 

1 hour. 
20 hours. 

99 

1 hour. 
5 hours. 
1 J hours. 
1 hour. 


li hours. 
5 hours. 

99 

20 hours. 
1 hour. 

1 ; | hours. 


5 hours. 


70° C 

i ?? 

4-060 

50° C. 

None. 

15° C. 

0-716 

33 

0-214 

70° C. 

•450 

15° C. 

None. 

70° C. 

33 

15° C. 

0-0007 

70° C. 

•460 

15° C. 

•001 

70° C. 

•120 

15° C. 

4-950 


0-0005 

70° C. 

•020 

15° C. 

1-152 

60° C. 

3-592 

15° C 

16-90 


8-30 

50° C. 

15-71 

60° C. 

5-17 

15° C. 

1*162 

50° C. 

2-020 

15° C. 

0-003 

70° C. 

■070 

15° C. 

0*15 


*14 

33 

•16 

50° C. 

•37 

60° C. 

•46 

100° C. 

•26 


Re-preeipital 
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Hanriot ^studied the properties of brown gold, obtained by dissolving 
away the silver from silver-gold alloys with nitric acid, and concluded that 
it is a spongy mass formed of a mixture of ordinary or u gold, with a new 
modification, fS gold. He leaves it as an open question whether the differences 
are due merely to the nature of the crystals, or whether they are sufficient 
to warrant the use of the name allotropic modification. The fS variety has 
not been prepared in a pure state. It is always mixed with a gold, and also 
with traces of silver, copper, lead, iron, etc., as revealed by the spectroscope. 
It has a lower coefficient of diamagnetism than a gold, and is transformed 
into a gold at temperatures above 300°. Between 300° and 650° brown 
gold is metastable, and tends to change into ordinary gold with a contraction 
of 40 per cent, in the length of thin plates. This change is hastened by 
touching it with a plate of the a variety. 

It has also been shown by Hanriot and Raoult 1 2 that brown gold is more 
soluble in nitric acid and in hydrochloric acid than yellow gold. They also 
found that brown gold is freely soluble in a hot hydrochloric acid solution of 
auric chloride, and that on cooling beautiful crystals of IS gold are formed, 
consisting of a mixture of tetrahedra and rhombic dodecahedra. These 
crystals are very soluble in auric chloride. 

Louis had previously found 3 that brown gold has a density of 20-3, and 
that it expands on being transformed by heat into the yellow variety. 

The evidence in favour of the existence of amorphous or hard gold in 
cold-worked or polished specimens is similar to that in the case of other 
metals. 4 


1 Hanriot, Bull. Hoc. chun., 4th series, 1911, 9, 139, 339, and 1052. 

8 Hanriot and Raoult, Compt . rend., 1912, 155 , 1085. 

3 Louis, Trans. Amcr. Inst. Min. Em /., Chicago Meeting, 1893. 

4 See G. T. Beilby, True. Rot/. Soc., 1907, A, 79, 403 ; J. Inst. of Metals, 1911, 6, 5. 



CHAPTER II. 


ALLOYS OF GOLD. 

Introduction. —Gold can be made to alloy with almost all other metals, but 
most of the bodies thus formed are of little or no importance to metallurgists. 
The binary alloys of gold with one other metal have been studied in a number 
of instances, but little systematic study has been devoted to gold alloys 
containing three or more metals, although the metallurgist has to deal chiefly 
with these. In the following pages the binary alloys are described successively. 
As the effects of heat on alloys are most readily expressed in equilibrium 
diagrams, an explanation of these is given below. 

A thermal equilibrium diagram (see Fig. 16, and also Figs. 17 to 24) expresses 
in diagrammatic form the temperatures at which physical changes take place 
in alloys. Each of the figures shows the equilibrium diagram of the series 
of binary alloys formed by gold with one other element. The principal physical 
change is that of melting or solidification. The liquidus curve joins the points, 
giving the temperatures at which alloys of different compositions begin to 
freeze or solidify. As the temperature falls (on a vertical line from a point 
on the liquidus curve) more and more of the alloy solidifies, and solid and 
liquid particles exist side by side. At length solidification is complete, and the 
curve joining the points, giving the temperatures at which this occurs, is 
called the solidus curve . Each alloy has a liquidus point and a solidus point. 
The interval between them is usually called the fasty stage. In a pure metal, 
or in a pure compound of two metals, or in a eutectic alloy (mother liquor 
which has the lowest melting point of the series), there is no pasty stage, 
and the liquidus and solidus points coincide. The solidus point is that at 
which a metal on being heated begins to melt. 

The equilibrium diagram gives some further information. Fig. 16 repre¬ 
sents a form of such a diagram, giving the solidus and liquidus curves for two 
metals, M and X, and all their alloys. Starting with a mixture represented 
by the point X, all the material is then molten. If it be allowed to cool gradu¬ 
ally, the reduction in temperature will be represented by the line X P. At 
P crystals of composition represented by the point Q will separate, and 
temporary equilibrium will be established between these crystals and the 
melt at that temperature. By the separation of these crystals the melt 
becomes richer in X, and the freezing point of this remainder of the melt is 
lowered. On further cooling, the temperatures at which crystals begin to 
separate will tend to follow the line P E—the liquidus—while the composi¬ 
tion of the crystals separating will tend to progress along the line Q T—the 
solidus—but such effects are attained only if the rate of cooling is extremely 
slow. 

Similar conditions will prevail on the branch of the curve, which starts 
at the melting point of the pure metal X. At E, where the two branches 
meet, the melt will solidify as a whole. The crystals in equilibrium at the 
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eutectic E—always provided that the condition of extremely slow cooling 
has been fulfilled—will have the compositions represented by T and T. 

By quenching an alloy from the molten state, as represented by X, the 
constitution at that point is preserved, and the separation into different 
kinds of crystals is wholly or partly prevented. 

Besides the melting point, changes in the solid alloy (allotropic change, 
separation or union between the constituents, formation or decomposition 
of compounds, etc.) also occur. The curves joining the points, giving the 
temperatures at which these changes occur in solid alloys, are also given on 
equilibrium diagrams 1 

Alloys of gold are generally prepared by melting their constituents to¬ 
gether, but they may in certain cases be prepared by simultaneous precipi¬ 
tation from solution, as was shown by Mylius and Eromm in 1892. 2 Thus 
.a gold-zinc alloy, containing equal weights of the two metals, and approxi¬ 
mating in composition to AuZn 3 , was obtained in the form of black, spongy 
flocks, by adding a solution of gold sulphate to water in which a zinc plate 



was placed. The gold-zinc slime obtained in the cyanide process (q.v.) may 
be compared with this. Gold-cadmium, similarly obtained, is a lead-grey 
crystalline precipitate, having the composition AuCd 3 . If the gold-zinc alloy 
is shaken with a solution containing a cadmium salt, the gold-cadmium 
alloy and a zinc salt arc obtained. Similarly, a copper plate, acting on solu¬ 
tions containing gold, yields a black, spongy compound of gold and copper ; 
and gold-lead and gold-tin alloys in the form of black slimes are also readily 
prepared. 

The diffusion of gold into other metals, both liquid and solid, was investi¬ 
gated by Roberts-Austen. 3 The rates of diffusion in liquid metals are of the 


1 For a more complete discussion of the equilibrium diagrams, see the chapter on “The 
Constitution of Alloys,” pp. 91-115, in E. F. Law, Alloys (2nd ed., 1914); see also 
C. H. Desch, Metallography. 

2 Mylius and Fromm, J. Chem. Soc 1894, 66 , [ii.], 230 ; Per., 1894, 27 , G30. 

3 Roberts-Austen, Pvoc. Roy. Soc., 1896, 59 , 281: Bakerian Lecture, Phil. Trans., 1896, 
A, 187 , 383. 
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same order as those of soluble salts in water, but the diffusion in solids is very 
slow. If gold is placed at the base of a cylinder of solid lead 70 mm. high, 
some is found to have reached the top in thirty days, the temperature being 
kept at 251°. The rate of diffusion is still measurable at 100°, but is almost 
inappreciable at ordinary temperatures. 

The alloys which are most important to the metallurgist are those which 
gold forms with mercury, copper, silver, lead, and zinc. 

Gold and Aluminium. —These alloys were investigated by Roberts-Austen, 1 
and more recently by Heycock and Neville. 2 Several true compounds of the 
two metals were proved to exist, the most remarkable and stable being Au 2 A1, 
a hard white alloy with a freezing point of only 622°, and AuA 1 2 , Roberts- 
Austen’s beautiful purple alloy, which melts at about the fusing point of pure 
gold. 

From the melting point of pure gold the freezing point curve falls steeply 
to a temperature of 545° 0., and along this portion primary gold crystals 
first separate. At 545° C. a break occurs in the curve, corresponding to a 
compound having the composition Au 4 A1 (gold 96*7 per cent., aluminium 
3*3 per cent.), which separates until the eutectic is reached at 527° C. (21-5 
atomic per cent., or 3-6 per cent, by weight of aluminium). The curve rises 
from the eutectic to a second break at 575° C. (Au 5 A1 2 or Au 8 A1 3 ), containing, 
about 5*1 per cent, by weight of aluminium, and finally reaches the first 
true maximum at an ahoy with 6*3 per cent, of aluminium (Au 2 A1). A second 
eutectic occurs at 570° (8*1 per cent. Al), and a third intermediate break at 
685° C. (AuAl, containing 12-per cent. Al), whence the curve proceeds to the 
maximum denoting the compound AuA 1 2 , which contains 21*5 per cent, by 
weight of aluminium. This compound is always formed when mixtures of 
gold and aluminium are fused, and allowed to cool, provided that not more 
than about 90 per cent, of gold is present. The purple alloy is seen in patches 
on a white ground containing the excess of aluminium or of white compounds 
of gold and aluminium. A third eutectic occurs very near to the boundary 
of the curve for pure aluminium. 

Gold and Antimony. —Gold is very easily dissolved by molten antimony. 
A piece of gold wire held in the heated material can be readily seen to be 
going into solution, forming radial stream lines. 

A small amount of antimony lowers the melting point of gold considerably, 
and causes a long pasty stage. Hatchett 3 found that molten gold absorbs 
the vapour of antimony and becomes brittle. Roberts-Austen 4 found that 
an addition of 0*2 per cent, of antimony to gold reduced its tensile strength 
from 7*0 to 6*0 tons per square inch. The author 5 found that about 1*0 per¬ 
cent. of antimony makes gold brittle, but that the brittleness is removed by 
annealing. 

None of the alloys are malleable. They are all formed with contraction; 
they are hard, pale yellow or grey, and not easily attacked by acids, except 
aqua regia. Cosmo Newbery has shown that when the alloys are finely divided 
and ground with mercury they are slowly decomposed* yielding gold amalgam 
and black metallic antimony, mixed with antimonide of mercury. 


1 Roberts-Austen, JProc . Roy. Soc ., 1892, 50 , 367. 

? e I iUe ’ Ph JL?' ans -’ 1900 > A ’ I 94 » 201; Proc. Roy. Soc., 1914, 90, 560. 
* Hatchett, Phil. Trans., 1803, 93, 43 ’ ^ 

JRoberts-Austen, Phil Trans., 18SS,*A, 198 , 339. 

& 1 . Jl. Hose. 33 rd Annual Report of the Mint, 1902, p. 73. 
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From Vogel's results 1 it appear* tliat the liquidus curve consists of three 
branches, along which three different series of crystals separate. The two 
series containing most gold do not appear to consist of solid solutions. The 
third series of crystals corresponds to the formation of the compound AuSb 2 , 
at 460° O.j and 55 per cent. Sb. the point of maximum thermal effect in the 
reaction. At the same point there is a break in the liquidus curve. Vogel 
records that- these alloys are strongly susceptible to undercooling, and that 
only by inoculation can solidification be promoted. In this respect they 
resemble the tellurium-gold alloys. 

The compound AuSb 2 is of the same colour as antimony, is extremely 
brittle, and considerably harder than the individual components. There is 
a well-marked eutectic at 360° C. and 24 per cent. 8b. 

Gold and Arsenic. —These resemble the gold-antimony alloys. They are 
readily fusible, hard, brittle, pale yellow or grey alloys, formed with con¬ 
traction and decomposed by mercury like the antimony alloys. They are 
soluble with difficulty in aqua regia. Hatchett found 1 2 that the vapour of 
arsenic, acting on a suspended plate of gold at a red heat, forms a readily 
fusible alloy which drips off the gold, so that the residue of the gold plate is 
malleable and free from arsenic. 

The alloys containing from 0 to 11 per cent, of arsenic were examined 
thermally by Schleicher. 3 The freezing point curve indicates a eutectic point 
at about 25 per cent, of arsenic, the melting point of which is 665°. The 
eutectic is still observable when only a small proportion of arsenic is present. 
Arsenic is evolved suddenly at the eutectic temperature on melting. 

Gold and Bismuth. —Bismuth is an element which, when present in even 
the smallest amounts, is very injurious in the ordinary commercial appli¬ 
cations of gold. It renders the latter very brittle and unworkable. Of all 
metals, it has the greatest effect in reducing the ductility of gold. Thus the 
author found 4 that fine gold containing 0*25 per 1.000 (1 part in 4,000) of 
bismuth is fragile, breaks under the hammer, and cannot be rolled. The 
same proportion of bismuth in standard gold (gold 916*6, copper 83*3) also 
causes brittleness, and differs from lead in the fact that the brittleness is 
not removed by annealing. Molten gold absorbs the vapours of bismuth 
and becomes brittle. All the alloys exhibit a strong tendency to segregation, 
so that when solid they are not uniform in composition. 

It was observed by Arnold and Jefferson 5 that in gold containing 0*2 per 
cent, of bismuth, when somewhat quickly cooled from fusion, the geometry 
of the large primary crystals of gold is completely destroyed, and the 
structure may be described as consisting of irregular grains, forming a 
series of cells" cemented together with walls which are probably formed of 
the gold-bismuth eutectic. The whole thus presents the appearance of a 
network. Slowly cooled specimens are similar in appearance, but the grains 
are larger. When broken by working, the fracture takes place along the 
cell walls, and any detached grain is perfectly malleable, probably consisting 
of pure gold, and can easily be beaten out into gold leaf. Similar effects 
were noted when lead or tellurium was substituted for bismuth. 

Osmond and Roberts-Austen 6 found that in quickly cooled ingots 


1 Vogel, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1906, 5°» 143-157; J. Chem. Sue 1900, 9°* [ii.], 079. 

2 Hatchett, loc. cit 3 Schleicher, Inter mat. Zeitseh. Meta 11 ograpk ie, 1914, 6 , 18. 

4 T. K. Rose, 33rd Annual Report of the Mint, 1902, pp. 72-73. 

5 Arnold and Jefferson, Engineering, 1896, 6 l, 176 ; also Andrews, ibid., 1898, 66 , 543. 

6 Osmond and Roberts-Austen, Phil Trans., 1896, A, 187 , 417-432. 
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CONCENTRATION. 

Fig. 17.—Thermal Equilibrium Curve of Gold and Bismuth. 

containing 0-2 per cent, of bismuth the thickness of the joints between the 
crystals was 2-5 p (0-0025 mm.). On annealing at 200° to 250°, the large 
grains were subdivided into small polyhedral grains. 
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The Iiquidus curve for this series of alloys was studied by Heycock and 
Neville 1 in 1890, but their researches only extended to alloys containing 
1*8 per cent, gold, an amount which they found lowered the freezing point 
of bismuth by 4°. Boberts-Austen 2 showed that gold-bismuth alloys had 
a deep eutectic, and that the melting point of gold is regularly lowered by the 
addition of bismuth. The first additions of bismuth do not greatly lower the 
freezing point of gold, but give rise to a long pasty stage. In 1895 Koessler 3 
melted a little gold with an excess of bismntb, and obtained on cooling a 
mixture of yellow and grey crystals. He isolated those crystals which were 
richer in gold, by means of nitric acid and by volatilising the bismuth under 
carefully controlled conditions, and found their composition to correspond 
very closely to the formula Au 3 Bi. 

It is interesting to note that Maclvor 4 has published particulars concerning 
a natural mineral, which is composed almost entirely of gold and bismuth, 
in the proportion expressed by Au 2 Bi. This alloy is very malleable, and has 
been termed “ Maldonite.” 

The thermal equilibrium diagram constructed by Vogel, 5 with some 
corrections in the solidus, is shown in the curve in Fig. 17. The Iiquidus 
curve has two branches, which meet in a eutectic point A at 82 per cent, 
bismuth, and at a temperature of 240° C. The eutectic horizontal B A C 
reaches to pure bismuth on the one side, and to gold containing less than 
0-025 per cent, bismuth on the other side. This is proved by the brittle¬ 
ness of gold containing 0-025 per cent, of bismuth. No isomorphous mixture 
of gold and bismuth is known to occur. The action of gravity causes the 
bottom of a culot of any of the alloys to be enriched in gold. Vogel states 
that in these alloys the primary crystals of gold have a zoned structure, being 
yellow in the interior (pure gold) and white and poorer in gold on the exterior 
(probably nearly pure eutectic). 

The structure of the eutectic alloy is quite altered by quenching from 
400° C. The white element is replaced by a mixture of what appear to be 
yellow and black components arranged in lamella). The gold-bismuth alloys 
are all brittle, but are not harder than their constituents, and, with the ex¬ 
ception of the gold-rich alloys, have the white colour of bismuth. The gold- 
rich alloys are pale yellow or greyish. They exhibit marked segregation, 
which is not surprising, considering the wide separation of the Iiquidus and 
solidus curves. 

A peculiar effect has been observed on the surface of bismuth-rich alloys. 
After cooling, glittering spherical nodules of metal appear, which have been 
attributed to the well-known property of bismuth to expand on solidification. 
These globular masses have a composition approximating always to 18 per 
cent, gold and 82 per cent, bismuth, which is that of the eutectic. This 
phenomenon may be compared with the effect of heating gold-tellurium 
alloys or native tellurides. 

Gold and Cadmium. —By immersing gold in a concentrated boiling solution 
of a cadmium salt, Eaoult 6 obtained a compound formed by the combination 
of the precipitated cadmium with the gold. The constituents could be again 


1 Heycock and Neville, J. Chcm. Soc ., 1892, 6 i, 888 . 

2 Roberts-Ansten, Phil. Trans., 1888, A, 179* 417. 

3 Koessler, Zeitsch. ctnorg. Oheni., 1895, 9 , 70. 

4 Maclvor, Dana. A System of Mineralogy, p. 15. 

5 Yogel, Zeitsch. anorg. Ckem., 1906, 5°> 145-157. 

6 Raoult, Compt. rend. , 1873, 76 ,156. 
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separated only on long continued boiling witli acids. Mylius and Fromm 1 
(189-1) repeated these experiments and obtained similar results. Tiny also 
demonstrated that a gold-cadmium alloy separates from gold chloride solu¬ 
tions by the action of cadmium. This separated product had a constant 
composition corresponding to the formula AuCd a . Koberts-Austen 2 found 
that an alloy containing 0-202 per cent, of cadmium had a tensile strength of 
6-88 tons per square inch, and an elongation on a 8-inch specimen of 41 per 
cent. The mat erial drew out in the manner of a viscous solid such as pitch. 

Heycock and Neville 3 in 1892 detected a new compound, AuOd, by dis 
tilling off cadmium from melts of gold and cadmium, and proving that the 
gold and tin 4 cadmium were present in the residue in the proportion represented 
by the formula AuOd. Vogel, 4 however, pointed out that this result, was not 
beyond dispute, because the difference in tin* part ial pressures of t In* combined 
.and uncombined cadmium is small, and by continuing to heat the alloy 
AuOd more cadmium is volatilised. 

The complete equilibrium diagram was constructed by Vogel in 19U6 r> 
from the results of thermal and microscopical analvses. The liquidus curve 
has four branches, with two breaks at 628° 0. (80 per cent, (hi) and 498'* 0. 
(68 per cent. (Jd) respectively. These breaks correspond to concent rat ions 
represented by the formula 4 Au fl Cd ;t and Au0d ;j . In all, there are four distinct 
series of crystals observable throughout, the whole range -(1) solid solutions 
of cadmium in gold; (2) practically pure cadmium; (8) and (4) two inter¬ 
mediate series of mixed crystals, the second of which forms with (2) a eutectic 
alloy at 308° 0. (87 per cent. 0d). The progression in the crystallisation may 
be summarised as follows :—From 0 to 18 per cent, cadmium a series of iso- 
morphous mixtures of cadmium in gold separates, and at the latter stage 
becomes saturated. From 18 to 30 per cent-, the. primary separation of 
isomorphous mixtures is followed by the formation of tin 4 compound Auj(hi a . 
A second series of isomorphous mixtures then appears from 80 to 51 per cent. 
cadmium, and finally an alloy with the formula Au(!d ;} appears up to 03 per 
cent, cadmium, after which practically pun 4 cadmium separat es out. (Inert ler u 
is of opinion that Vogel’s compound Au (I Cd ;l is really of the composition AuOd. 

This compound fuses at 623 u 0., is of a silver-grey colour, is very fragile, 
and exhibits a highly crystalline fracture. Jt is scarcely attacked by dilute 
nitric acid (1. : 1), but dissolves easily in hot aqua regia. The hardness 
reaches a maximum for the whole series in tin 4 periods 18 to 80 per rent. 
{Jd., and 51 to 63 per cent. (Jd., when it has a value of 4 (on Mohr's scale). 
Tin 4 other alloys have a hardness almost equal to that of the. const it uent 
elements. Tin 4 , brittleness is greatest in tin* alloys containing 51 t.o 63 per 
cent, cadmium, which consists of saturated mixed crystals of AuOd and 
-cadmium. 

Alloys of gold and cadmium can be u parted ” with nit ric acid, a,mi are 
dissolved by aqua regia. They may be also parted with dilute, sulphuric acid. 

In Chap. XX. will be found particulars as to the use of cadmium in (.he 
assaying of gold-silver alloys. 

Gold and Cobalt.—Wahl 7 in 1910 studied the thermal, magnet ic, and micro¬ 
scopic properties of these alloys. The experimental difficulties were great, 

1 Myliuti and Fromm, Jkr. <trnt. chew. (Jen., Berlin, 27 dahrgang, 1804, 1, 030. 

2 Roberts-Austen, J'hiK Tmm., 1888, A, 179, Mi). 

3 Heycock and Neville, J. ('hem. Xor., 1802, 61, 888-011. 

4 Vogel, ZeiUch. cuiorg. Cheat., 1 ( .)G6, 48, 333-340. & Vogel, hr. cit. 

* Guertler, Metallographie, p. 503. 7 Wahl, Zeitseh. annrq. >7tr//z., Id 10, 66, 00*72. 
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owing to the ease with which cobalt oxide is formed on heating. This influences 
the results by depressing the true freezing points. The difficulty was over¬ 
come by heating the alloys in an atmosphere of nitrogen in porcelain tubes. 
The cobalt first attacks the porcelain, but the oxide present being thus 
removed, subsequent fusing does not cause any further attack. 

Pure cobalt melts at 1,493° CL, but can be easily supercooled, as much as 
216° C. of supercooling having been observed. The cobalt-gold alloys exhibit 
a similar tendency to pass their melting point before becoming solid. Wahl 
obtained a rather unusual form of liquidus curve with many turning points 
by plotting atomic percentages against temperatures, but his results will 
probably be simplified on revision. Speaking generally, there are two branches 
to the liquidus curve, meeting at a eqtectic at 997° CL, and corresponding to 
a composition of about 90*1 per cent, of gold; but the accuracy of these 
figures is open to doubt, as few experiments were made. The saturated 
solid solutions (ends of the horizontal eutectic line) contain 3*5 and 94 per 
•cent, gold respectively. 

The whole of the alloys were found to be magnetic, the magnetisability 
decreasing, at first rapidly and afterwards more slowly, with increase in the 
gold content. The magnetisability also decreases with decrease in temperature, 
being three times as great at the eutectic temperature as when cold. 

The transition point of cobalt has been determined by magnetic means 
to be about 1,140° CL, and is found to remain practically unaltered by the 
addition of gold, a-cobalt comes into direct contact with the melt at the 
lower temperatures. Crystals which are rich in cobalt are cubic above 1,140° 
and isomorphous with /3-cobalt. 

Wahl, in his paper, describes the appearance of six-pointed stars in the 
eutectic, which he considers may be hexagonal cobalt crystals, but similar 
hexagonal crystals have been observed in the undoubtedly cubic metals, 
gold and copper. 

The addition of cobalt to gold makes it brittle in a greater degree than 
the addition of nickel. Hatchett found 1 that standard gold becomes brittle 
if one-sixteenth part of cobalt is melted with it. 

TABLE Y.— Gold and Copper. 



Percentage 

by Weight. 

Cu. 

Atomic 

Percentage. 

An. 

Solidification Temperature, 0 C. 

An. 

Beginning.„ 

End. 

1 

100 


100 

1 , 063 ° 


2 

98-33 

i -67 

95 

1 , 034 ° 

1 , 0 * 11 ° 

3 

94-42 

5-38 

85 

978 ° 

949 ° 

4 

90-29 

9-71 

75 

934 ° 

916 ° 

5 

86-0 

14-0 

65-93 

890 ° 

887 ° 

6 

82-0 

18-0 

59-5 

884 ° 

883 ° 

7 

80-0 . 

20-0 

56-34 

886° 

884 ° 

8 

09-90 

30-1 

42-94 

900 ° 

894 ° 

9 

50-87 

49-13 

25-00 

942 ° 

920 ° 

10 

30 

70 

12-55 

1 , 018 ° 

980 ° 

11 

14-02 

85-97 

5-00 

1 , 056 ° 

1 , 030 ° 

12 


' 100 


1 , 084 ° 



1 Hatchett, Phil Trans., IS03, 93 , 43. 
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Gold and Copper . 1 —These metals are miscible in all proportions when 
molten and solidify without segregation, forming solid alloys of sensibly 



1 Roberta-Austen and Rose, Proc. Hoy, Nor ., 11 K) 0 , 67 , 105; Kurnakow and Zemezuzny, 
Zritsch . anovg. Chcm., 1907, 54 ,149; ,/. Rum, P/tyn. and (Mem. Nor., 1907, 39 , 211. 
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uniform romposition. Tim freezing and melting-point curves are shown in 
Fig. IS. f hr upper curve giving the temperature at which freezing begins, 
and the lower cum* those at which it is completed. The difference between 
fhe curves corresponds to a pasty stage. The curve is constructed from 
Table V. (p. 31), which is after Kurnakow and Zemezuzny. 

The freezing point ol the British coinage alloy, containing gold 916*6, 
copper 83*3 parts per Loot), is 9*19", according to the curve in Fig. 18, or 951° 
according to Roberts-Austen and Rose. r Fhc freezing point, of the alloy with 
gold 900, eopper loo parts per 1,000, is 931 <J bv t he curve 1 . The alloy with the 
lowest freezing point contains gold 820, copper 180, solidifying at 884° without 
a pasty stage. This alloy is the only brittle member of the series, breaking 
with conehoidal fracture, and, being homogeneous, resembles a eutectic, 
but it is doubtful if it can bo regarded as one. The*, other alloys are malleable 
and ductile, breaking with rough granular fracture after being nicked and 
bent backwards and forwards. 

In I he soliditicat ion of alloys rich in gold, cores are formed of solid particles 
containing a higher percentage of gold than the part- remaining liquid, and 
succes; layers solidify round tin 1 cores, each containing loss gold than the 
previous one, until the last port ions to be solidified form a network of copper- 
rich mat m ini, 'flu* grains vary in size wit h the velocity of cooling, being 
largest in slowly cooled ingots. By long eontinued annealing the alloys 
would probably become completely uniform in composition, but with an 
increase in the size of t he grains. After annealing t he grains are nearly regular 
polygons. Figs. 11 and 12 (pp. 1(5 and 17) show standard gold before and 
after annealin'*:. 

In III e soliditicat ion of alloys pool* in gold, the, cores are. copper-rich, the. 
succeeding layers containing more and more gold. For microscopic study, 
f he alloys may be etched by aqua regia,, or by ferric, chloride in a hydrochloric 
acid soiuf ion. 

According to I>. M. Liddell 1 gold and silver dissolved in large amounts 
of copper tend to segregate, accumulating towards the bottom of a molten 
charge, His results on a slowly cooled eulot wen* as follows : 


TABLB Vi. 


’fop,, 

Middle fsdee. 

Hot mm. 


j Nilur, o/n, per Ton 

i 

! 

! r»:H4 

I 

j :>im»2 


Uuld, O/.m jut Ton. 


re Hit 

reng 

(r IK 
(t-7g 


With gold and copper only, in a quickly cooled eulot, the results wen* 
not so marked, ami showed no definite law. 

It has been pointed out b\ tin* author 2 that segregation takes place, in 
standard gold made brittle by small quantities of lead or bismuth, the presence 
of 0*2 per cent. of either of f liese metals causing the centre of a, sphere 3 inches 
sn diameter to be enriched in gold to f he extent of about one part, pei thousand. 
This is due tot he fart, proved by Roberta Austen, t hat a eutectic alloy of gold 
ami lead remains molten after the remainder of the mass is solidified, and 


T. K. Chvm. Sot',) IHlIfi, 67 , r» 5 ‘ 2 , 

3 


I Liddell, Ivtm nwi Mno, J , 90, -US. 
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is consequently driven towards the centre of the sphere, and that this fusible 
alloy contains much gold but very little copper. Jefferson and Arnold, 1 
and also Andrews, 2 by micrographic studies, confirmed the view which follows 
from this, that brittleness in standard gold containing a little lead, bismuth, 
tellurium, or certain other impurities is due to the presence of films composed 
of such eutectic alloys separating the crystals of gold from each other, but 
Osmond and Roberts-Austen 3 were unable to observe these films in 
quickly cooled ingots. 

Standard gold, however, is made too brittle for coinage by the presence 
of a far smaller amount of lead than 0*2 per cent. The addition of 0*05 per¬ 
cent. of lead produces bars almost as brittle as those containing 0*2 per cent., 
and from researches by the author in the Royal Mint, it would appear that 
0*01 per cent, of lead or even less renders gold unfit for coinage (see also 
the Gold-lead alloys). 

The alloys of gold and copper are less malleable, harder, and more elastic 
than gold, and possess a reddish tint. Those with less than 12 per cent, of 
copper are easily worked; when more than this is present they are more 
difficult to work owing to their hardness. Since no change of volume occurs 
when these alloys are formed, their densities may be calculated from those 
of gold and copper. The densities of gold-copper alloys as cast are given 
in the following table :— 4 

TABLE VII. 


Gold. 

Copper. 

Specific Gravity at 15°. 

Per 1,000. 

1,000 

Per 1,000. 

0 

19-26 

917 

83 

17-35 

833 

167 

15-86 

750 

250 

14-74 

583 

417 

12-69 

250 

750 

10-035 

0 

1,000 

8-7 


The densities of gold-copper alloys with large percentages of gold axe given 
by Roberts-Austen as follows, 5 at 0° compared with water at 4°, the metal 
being in the form of discs compressed in a coinage press :— 

TABLE VIII. 


Gold. 

Density. 

Gold. 

Density. 

Per 1,000. 
1,000 

19*30 

Per 1,000. 

923 

17-57 

980 

18*84 

916-6 

17*48 

969 

18*58 


(Broch) 

959 

18*36 

900 

17*17 

948 

18*12 

880 

16*80 

938 

17*93 

861 

16*48 

932 

17*79 




1 Jefferson, and Arnold, Engineering, 1896, 61,176, 

2 Andrews, ibid., 1898, 66, 541. 

3 Osmond and Roberts-Austen, Phil. Trans., 1896, A» 187 , 417. 
4 Hoitsema, Zeitseh. anorg. Chem., 1904, 41 , 65. 

5 Roberts-Austen, 7th Ann. Report of the Mint, 1876, p. 44. 
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Recent determinations by the author at the Royal Mint of hard-rolled 
•standard gold (gold 916-6, copper 83-3) give a density of 17-45 ± 0-005 at 
0 compared with water at 4°. The density of a sovereign is sometimes as 
high as 17*48, owing to the presence of silver. 

Many of the alloys have been used for coinage at various times. The 
Greeks and Romans, after electrum had fallen into disuse, employed the 
purest gold they could procure—viz., that from 990 to 997 fine. Under 
the Roman Emperors, however, copper was intentionally added, and in 
the two centuries preceding the fall of Rome very base alloys were 
used, some containing only 2 per cent, of gold or even less. 1 In the 
middle ages these base alloys were discarded, and the “ byzant ” of 
Constantinople and the “ florin 55 of Florence were both nearly pure gold, 
while the first gold coins struck by the nations of Western Europe were also 
intended to be absolutely fine. The standard 916-6 or -U- (i.e., 916-6 parts 
of gold in 1,000) was adopted by England in the year 1526, the standard of 
994-8, which had been introduced in 1343, being finally abandoned in 1637. 
The 900 standard was introduced in France in 1794, and subsequently adopted 
in other countries. These two standards are now those most commonly used, 
the English standard being employed by Portugal, India, Turkey, Brazil, 
•Chili, and Peru, and the French standard by all the other civilised countries 
except Egypt, which has a standard of 875. The Austrian ducat, however, 
has a fineness of 986J, and that of Holland a fineness of 983, but these coins 
.are used only for trade purposes in Asia and Africa. Of all these alloys the 
900 and 916-6 standards are those best adapted for coinage, keeping their 
•colour fairly well, and resisting wear better than richer alloys. The 900 
.alloy is harder and wears better than the 916*6 alloy, but the difference is 
not great, the rate of wear depending less on such small differences of com¬ 
position than on the mechanical and thermal treatment of the alloys during 
the operation of coining. 2 The alloys used in coinage formerly contained 
from two to twelve parts of silver per 1,000 in addition to the gold, but new 
•coins now generally contain only one or two parts of silver per 1,000. 

Gold-copper alloys tarnish on exposure to air owing to oxidation of the 
•copper, and blacken on heating in air from the same cause. This oxidised 
•coating may be removed and the colour of fine gold (not that of the original 
.alloy) produced by plunging the metal into dilute acids or alkaline solutions, 
the operation being technically known as “ blanching.” The colour of some 
alloys may be improved without previous oxidation by dissolving out some 
•copper by acids, a film of pure gold being thus left on the outside which can 
be burnished. French jewellers use a hot solution of two parts of nitrate of 
potash, one part of alum, and one of common salt for this purpose. 

Nitric or sulphuric acid dissolves out the copper from gold-copper alloys 
under conditions similar to those under which it removes silver from silver- 
gold alloys. If the copper falls below 6-5 per cent, the alloy is not attacked 
by these acids (Pearce). Keller has shown 3 that when copper containing a 
small proportion of gold is dissolved in nitric acid, part of the gold is dissolved, 
.and that more gold is dissolved from slowly cooled than from quickly cooled 
alloys. Aqua regia dissolves all the alloys completely. 


1 Roberts-Austen, Cantor Lecture, J. Soc. of Arts , Aug. 1884. 

2 Roberts-Austen, 14 th Ann. Report of the Mint , 1883, p. 45, et seq. 

3 Keller, Trans . A?ner. Inst. Min. Eng ., 1912, 43» 682. 
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Gold and Iron. —Isaac and Tammann, 1 from a study of this series of alloys,, 
have been unable to detect the presence of any well-defined compound. In 
the fused state the metals are miscible in all proportions, and form an. inter¬ 
rupted series of isomorphous mixtures on solidification. I he break in the 
formation of these solid solutions or mixed crystals occurs at 28 to 63 per cent, 
of gold. This break becomes greater at lower temperatures, owing to the 
transformation of the iron into another allotropic form. At 1,168° a second 
series of isomorphous mixtures is developed, owing to the reaction of the 
crystals containing 28 per cent, of gold with the fused mass. The minimum 
point on the liquidus curve (1,040°) is reached on the gold branch at a point 
corresponding to about 20 atomic per cent, of iron (or 5 per cent, of iron, by 
weight). This composition agrees with the formula Au.jFe. From this point,, 
the liquidus curve rises steadily as the proportion of iron increases to 60 
per cent., when the melting point is 1,405°. The curve then flattens, but 
continues to rise more gradually up to pure iron (1,520°). 2 

The transition temperature of iron is unaffected by the addition of gold. 
The hardness of the alloy containing 10 per cent, of gold is rather greater 
than that of pure iron, but beyond this point the hardness gradually diminishes,, 
and an alloy containing 70 per cent, gold is considerably softer than iron. 
The alloys generally are hard, of high tenacity, and both malleable and ductile, 
so long as the proportion of iron does not exceed 80 per cent. All the alloys- 
form with expansion and are hardened by quenching. The main difficult)' 
in preparing the alloys is due to the high melting point of iron, but iron is. 
gradually taken up by molten gold at a temperature 1 - of 1,100° to 1,200°, and 
more rapidly at higher temperatures. If cast iron, melting at 1,130°, is used, 
this difficulty is avoided. It is obvious that gold and its alloys when molten, 
should not be stirred with an iron rod. 

The alloys with 8 to 10 per cent, of iron are pale yellow, very ductile, 
and take a beautiful polish. Those with 15 to 20 per cent, of iron are used 
in France for jewellery under the name or grin. They are yellowish-grey, 
and, although hard, are not difficult to work. The alloy with 25 per cent, 
iron (or bleu) is also used in jewellery. Alloys with 75 to 80 per cent, of iron, 
are silver-white in colour, and strongly magnetic. 

Gold-iron alloys are not easily purified by cupellation, but the iron can. 
be removed by sulphuric acid at 100°, if the proportion of iron is not too 
small. Nitric or hydrochloric acid may also be used. The action is slow. 
All the alloys dissolve completely in aqua regia. 

Gold and Lead. —In 1905 Vogel 3 constructed the thermal equilibrium 
diagram of these alloys. Supercooling, amounting to 30° to 50°, was observed 
in the majority of the cases examined before solidification was induced either 
by vigorous stirring or by inoculation. 

The liquidus curve has four distinct branches (see Fig. 19), and is easily 
followed. There are three eutectic points ; at a, 215° C. (gold 14*8 per cent.), 
b, 254° C. (gold 27 per cent.), and c, 418° C. (gold 57 percent.). Three series- 
of isomorphous mixtures separate out in the whole range from gold to lead,, 
and a consideration of the time required for the crystallisation of the eutectic 
shows (according to Tammann) the existence of two definite compounds 


1 Isaac and Tammann, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem ., 1907, 53 , 281-297; for earlier work on. 
the influence of small quantities of iron on the properties of gold, see Hatchett, loc. ait.^ 
and Wertheim, Fogg. Annalen , Ergzbd. 1848, 2 , 73. 

2 A diagram of the curve is given in T. K. Rose’s Precious Metals (1909), p. 50. 

3 Vogel, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1905, 45 ,11-23. 
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of the two metals—namely, AuPb 2 (32 per cent, gold) and Au 2 Pb (65*5 per 
cent. gold). The existence of these compounds has been confirmed by 
microscopic examination. AuPb 2 undergoes a polymorphic transformation 
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at 211° C., and tlie conversion from the « to the p variety is reversible. This ; 
alloy forms long white needle-shaped crystals with rounded contours, while 
the crystals of Au 2 Pb are larger, rhombic, and well-formed, thus easily dis¬ 
tinguishable from the other constituents. Of the two compounds, Au 2 Pl> 
is the more brittle. 

The appearance of three series of intermediate crystals in the case of the- 
gold-lead alloys is particularly remarkable, and it distinguishes the latter 
from the neighbouring and analogous systems in the Periodic Table. 

Au - Tl, Au - Bi, Ag - Pb and Cu - Pb. 

All alloys containing less than 70 per cent, of gold solidify below a red 
heat. 

In alloys containing 45 per cent. Pb three structural elements are observ¬ 
able—viz., (1) primary crystals of gold occurring in irregular forms ; (2) the 
compound Au 2 Pb, which is almost completely surrounded by gold crystals ; 
and (3) a eutectic. Alloys with 45 to 72 per cent, lead do not show primary 
gold crystals, but large crystals of Au 2 Pb are plainly visible in the section. 
These crystals are surrounded by a eutectic composed of the two compounds, 
Au 2 Pb and AuPb 2 . From 72 to 85 per cent, lead primary AuPb 2 crystals 
separate, and afterwards merely solid solutions of gold in pure lead. 

The alloys, which are all brittle, range in colour from pale yellow through 
greenish-yellow to bluish-white. All are formed with expansion. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the influence of small proportions 
of lead, bismuth, and tellurium on the chemical and physical properties of 
gold. 1 It is known that small quantities of lead increase the brittleness of 
gold considerably, and particularly is this the case with coinage alloys, 0*02 
per cent, of lead being sufficient to cause cold-shortness. 2 In pure gold 0*15 
per cent, of lead produces slight brittleness. None of the earlier observations 
resulted in any clear statement upon the significance of these mechanical 
effects and their relationship to the internal structure of the metal; but it 
is proved that even with the very small percentages of lead, certain hetero¬ 
geneous constituents (see Gold-bismuth alloys) appear in the structure, to 
which is attributed the rapid decrease in ductility and tensile strength of 
these alloys. 

The vapour of lead, like that of bismuth, is absorbed by gold, making it 
brittle. 3 

In the smelting of lead ores, 4 the molten lead, which is formed in the 
incandescent mass, acts as a very efficient collector of any precious metals 
which may happen to be in the original ore. This mixture <3f lead, gold, and 
silver, called “ base bullion,” is collected in the Arent’s syphon, or may be 
tapped from the furnace. Almost the whole of the gold may be collected in 
this manner, but only a proportion of the silver. Together with the base 
bullion, there are also formed in the lead-smelting furnaces matte (containing 
lead, copper, iron, and other metals in the form of sulphides), speiss (in which 
the iron and arsenic are gathered), and slag. In copper smelting, the copper 


1 Hatchett, Phil. Trans., 1803, p. 43; Roberts-Austen, Phil. Trans., 1888, A, 179 , 339;. 
ibid., 1896, A» 187 , 417; Heycock and. Neville, J. Chem. Soc., 1892, 61 , 909 ; Andrews, 
Engineering , 1898, 06 , 541; Jefferson and Arnold, ibid., 1896, 61 , 176; T. K. Rose, 33 rd 
Ann. Report of the Mint , 1902, p. 73. 

I Rose, loo. cit. % '3 Hatchett, loc. cit. 

For the extraction of gold from its ores by smelting with lead, see Collins, Metallurgy 
of Lead , 2nd edition. 
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matte there produced is the collector for the gold and silver, and it is found 
that here, too, the gold is absorbed more readily than the silver. In lead 
smelting, however, the lead is more efficient than the matte in extracting the 
gold, as its ability to take up this metal in solid solution is very marked. 
This will be seen to be in accordance with what has already been said con¬ 
cerning the gold-lead alloys. 

The impurities in lead bars, with the exception of silver and gold, collect 
nearer the top than the bottom when the bars are slowly cooled, the differ¬ 
entiation being probably due to the differences in the specific gravities of the 
various constituents. Hof man 1 quotes figures to show that the precious 
metals concentrate more on the bottom when the bars are rapidly cooled. 
This liquation or, more correctly, segregation makes it necessary that due 
precautions should be taken in sampling such bars, in order to obtain a 
representative portion (see Sampling, Chap. XX.). 

In the Pattinsonisation of lead containing gold, the eutectic alloy con¬ 
taining 14*8 per cent, of gold remains as the mother liquor, which cannot be 
enriched beyond this point. The gold is separated from the alloys by cupel- 
lation (q.v.), or by dissolving the lead in nitric acid. 2 

Gold and Magnesium. —According to Vogel and Urasow, 3 compounds are 
formed, the melting points of which are as follows :— 

TABLE IX. 



Vogel. 

Urasow. 

AuMg, . 

1,160° Cl. 

1,150° C. 

AuMg 2> 

796° C. 

788° C. 

Au 2 Mg 5 , 


798° C. 

AuMg.,, 

830° 0. 

818° C. 


The reaction between gold and magnesium is violent, and both investi¬ 
gators had recourse to special methods. Vogel melted the magnesium in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen and added the gold to the melt in small quantities. 
He found that alloys containing less than 27 per cent, of magnesium did not 
attack the porcelain tubes, even at 1,300° C., but that those containing more 
than this amount formed magnesium silieide very readily with the silica of 
the enclosing vessels. Urasow heated the components in the proportion 
required to form the compound AuMg in a graphite crucible enclosed in an 
iron cylinder provided with a screw cap. Combination occurred at 700° C., 
and to the melt sufficient gold or magnesium was added under a layer of 
fused alkali chloride to form any particular alloy. The melting under these 
conditions was quiet. 

Gold forms solid solutions with magnesium up to &bout 30 atomic per 
cent, of the latter metal (or about 5 per cent, by weight). The eutectic between 
pure gold and the point of formation of the compound AuMg at 1,150° C. 
occurs at 827° C., corresponding to a concentration of 5*7 per cent, of mag- 


1 H. O. Hofman, Metallurgy of Lead (5th edition), p. 347. 

2 For full particulars of the Pattinson and zinc processes of separating gold and silver 
from lead, see Collins, op. cit. 

3 Vogel, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem ., 1909, 63 , 1C9-1S3 ; Urasow, ibid., 1909, 64 , 375-390 ; Vogel 
and Urasow, ibid ., 1910, 67 , 442. 
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nesium. The eutectic range is from 5 to 5*7 per cent, of the base metal. 
Between the maxima on the melting point curve corresponding to AuMg 2 
and AuMg 3 the eutectic occurs at 770° C. and 70 atomic per cent, of mag¬ 
nesium. 

The other two eutectics are as follows :— 

AuMg -> AuMg 2 , . 783° C., 65*5 atomic per cent. Mg. 

AuMg 2 — Mg, . 576° C, 93 


Metallic magnesium absorbs but little gold in the crystallised state. 

Magnesium-gold alloys containing up to 18 per cent, of magnesium retain 
the yellow colour, but all others are silver-grey. Alloys with 33 to 66 per 
cent, of the base metal are brittle, with a maximum hardness of 5, and have 
a glassy fracture. They are stable in air at the ordinary temperature, and 
only those tarnish which contain free magnesium. Swelling and disintegration 
is noticed in alloys with 34 to 25 per cent, of gold at about 600° C. Dilute 
acids attack all alloys containing more than 60 per cent, magnesium. Con¬ 
centrated acid is required for 50 to 60 per cent, alloys, while below this con¬ 
centration aqua regia must be used. Alloys rich in gold may be etched with 
hydrochloric acid and bromine; those poorer in gold may be treated by 
simply rubbing with a wet chamois leather. 

Gold and Mercury — Amalgams. —A piece of gold rubbed with mercury 
is immediately penetrated by it and becomes exceedingly brittle. The ductility 
is not always restored when the mercury is removed by distillation, a crystal¬ 
line structure being often induced, perhaps because part of the mercury is 
retained by the gold. A particle of gold u wetted ” by mercury at once loses 
its colour. A solid amalgam is formed, but is not readily dissolved in an excess 
of mercury. 

The amalgams of gold were studied by Bottger early in the last century, 
and detailed descriptions by Sonnenschein 1 and Rammelsburg (1863, 1866) 
are known, but these earlier workers devoted themselves mainly to quali¬ 
tative work. Henry 2 had obtained an amalgam in which he showed 
the solubility of gold in mercury to be 0*14 per cent., and also demon¬ 
strated the formation of a liquid phase in the series of alloys. Kasantseff 3 
isolated the crystals at various temperatures by passing the liquid amalgam 
through a glass tube of 0*15 to 0*40 mm. diameter, and found the following 
figures for the. solubility :— 


Temperature. 

0 °, . 
20 °, . 
100 °, . 


Percentage solubility. 


0*110 per cent. gold. 


•126 

•650 


» 

99 


These results are in agreement with those cited by Henry (0*14 per cent.) 
and by Gouy (0-13 per cent.). 

Tammann has studied a small portion of the liquidus curve corresponding 
to the addition of minute quantities of gold to mercury, and finds that the 
melting point of the latter is raised. 


1 Sonnenschein, Zeitsch. dev Deut. geologischen Ges ., 1854, 6 , *243. 

2 Henry, Phil. Mag., 1855, [iv.], 9 ,468. 

3 Kasantseff, Bull. Soc. oh ini., 1878, 30 , [ii.], 20. 
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Percentage addition of gold. 

0-006 per cent. An, 
•012 
•025 


Rise in M.P. 
. 0 - 1 ° 

. * 1 ° 

. - 2 ° 


The curve has a steep ascent, with which the sparing solubility of gold 
in mercury is in agreement. 

The composition of the sojid phase has been investigated by many 
workers, and the results obtained have been often at variance. Crookewitt 1 
obtained a crystalline residue containing 32*75 per cent, gold by filtration 
of the amalgam through chamois leather. This composition corresponds to 
the formula AuHg 2 . Henry repeated this experiment, and obtained a residue 
with 86 per cent, of gold by weight. Knaffl 2 noted that the quantity 
of crystals in the pulpy amalgam appreciably increases with a fall in tem¬ 
perature, and in more recent years Pay and North (1901), by centrifuging the 
.amalgam, have succeeded in isolating a residue corresponding to the com¬ 
position Au 4 Hg. 

Wilm 3 dissolved gold in sodium amalgam, and obtained results which 
were somewhat different from those of previous workers. The solution 
of gold in the sodium amalgam was boiled repeatedly with nitric acid, and 
crystals remained which contained 9*71, 11-45, 9-67, and 5-45 per cent, by 
weight of mercury. Henry 4 had also obtained a similar residue, containing 
11*26 per cent, of mercury, which .would correspond to the formula Au 8 Hg. 
The contention that these crystals were not attacked by nitric acid is opposed 
by Kasantseff and Knaffl, but it has been more recently shown that with alloys 
having higher gold content than the above the attack by nitric acid is con¬ 
siderably reduced, which would tend to prove that in alloys containing up 
to about 10 per cent, of mercury the latter enters into a state of solid solution. 

The maximum amount of mercury, however, which can be absorbed by 
solid gold is much greater. Thus a native amalgam of gold, Au 2 Hg 3 , is found 
in small yellowish crystals of specific gravity 15*47 in the native mercury of 
Mariposa, in California, containing gold 39*02 to 41*63 per cent., mercury 
60-98 to 58*37 per cent. An amalgam of gold and silver occurring in white 
.soft grains at Choco, New Granada, contains 38*39 per cent, gold, 5*00 per 
cent, silver, and 57-40 per cent, mercury. 5 By treating 1 part of gold with 
50 parts of boiling mercury, keeping it heated for some days, allowing to cool, 
.and carefully squeezing, Louis 6 obtained a hard alloy of gold and mercury, 
•crystallising in silver-white, long delicate interlacing needles, and consisting 
of 41-43 per cent, of gold and 58-57 per cent, of mercury, thus corresponding 
exactly to the composition of native amalgam, but having a different crystal¬ 
line form. 

Schnabel and Louis 7 state that amalgam containing 90 per cent, of mercury 
is fluid, that with 87*5 per cent, is pasty, and that with 87 per cent, forms 
yellowish-white crystals. They give no evidence as to the truth of these 
doubtful statements. In practice in gold mills, the solid amalgam filtered 


1 Crookewitt, J. prakt. Chem ., 1848, 45* 87; Ann. Chun. Pharm., 1848, 68 , 289. 

2 Knaffl, Dingl. Poly . J., 1863, 168 , 882. 

3 Wilm, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1893, [iv.], 325. 

4 Henry, Phil. M<ag., 1855, 9 , [iv.], 468. . nrm 

5 Rammelsberg, Mineralchemie, p. 10 ; Watt, Dictionary of Chemistry, 1864, 2 , 9--/. 

6 Louis, Handbook of Gold Milling , 1894, p. 82. 

7 Schnabel and Louis, Handbook of Metallurgy, 1905, i» 924. 
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off from tlie mercury by squeezing it through chamois leather usually contains 
about 1 part of gold to 2 parts of mercury, but it is doubtful whether this is 
a homogeneous mixture. The composition of a saturated solid solution of 
mercury in gold may, therefore, be regarded as unknown, with a presumption 
in favour of the view that mercury is present to the extent of not less than 
60 per cent. This saturated solid solution is u wetted 55 by fresh mercury, 
but if more mercury is added the excess can be removed by filtering under 
pressure. Pasty amalgam is left in the filter.bag, and becomes “ drier ” and 
less pasty the more the pressure is increased, until the whole of the liquid 
phase has been removed. The amount of pressure, however, does not alter 
the composition, either of the liquid or the solid phase. 

On the application of heat, crystals of gold amalgam lose their contained 
mercury, but without change of their shape, and to some extent they retain 
their surface lustre. From the crystal structure it would appear that after 
heating, a porous mass remains, in which the interstitial spaces are the places, 
from which the easily volatilised component— i.e., the mercury—has been 
removed. The original outer shape, however, is preserved. Similar 
phenomena of residual porous structure have been observed in the case 
of other amalgams, such as those of chromium and manganese. 

From an observation by Souza 1 that at a concentration corresponding 
to the formula Au 9 Hg a decided diminution in the rate of evaporation of 
the mercury occurred, it was concluded that there should exist a compound 
having this formula. But it was shown later by Merz and Weitli 2 that 
these crystals still continue to give off their mercury very slowly after 
this particular concentration has been passed, and figures are given to prove 
their contention (see Table X.). 


TABLE X. 


Boiling Sulphur. 

444° 

Boiling Mercury. 

353° C. 


;n o° c. 

Time 
(Hours). 

Per Cent. 

M ercury 
in B-esidue. 

' Time 

1 Hours). 

Ter Cent. 
Mercury 
in Residue. 

Time 

(Hours). 

Pur Cent. 
Mercury 
in Residue 

20 

1-07 

24 

2-63 

24 

7-80 

44 

0-40 

75 

1*75 

48 

5*3 

60 

0*33 

114 

1-48 

75 

4*5 



134 

1-43 

i 



It has been noted as a general principle that the tendency to form inter¬ 
mediate series of crystals diminishes with rise in the atomic weight in the 
same periodic system. Such crystals do appear in the case of copper and 
silver amalgams, and in the former more readily than in the latter, so that 
it is not surprising that they are absent in the gold amalgams. 

It has been shown by MacPhail Smith, 3 in studying the phenomena of 
diffusion that gold does not dissolve in mercury in the form of free atoms, 


1 Souza, Ber., 1876, 8 , 1616 ; 9 , 1050. 

2 Merz and Weitb, Ber., 1881, 8,1616 ; 9* 1050 ; 14 , 143S. 

a MacP. Smith, Ann. Phi/s., 1908, 25 , [iv.], 252. 
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but as molecules of tlie type Au 4 Hg, and that although intermediate crystals 
have not been obtained in the series, nevertheless compounds of Hg and Au 
do appear to be formed in the liquid phase. 

The composition of the amalgam recovered in mills varies considerably- 
It may be regarded as a collection of little nuggets of gold, coated and partly 
saturated with mercury. The amalgam sinks to the bottom of the mercury. 
Coarse particles of gold are not saturated with mercury to their centres, 
although the outside layers of the particles consist of a saturated solution. 
The saturation of the interior, depending on the diffusion of mercury through 
solid amalgam, would probably not be complete for many days. The finer 
(i.e., smaller) the particles of gold, the more nearly the interior approaches 
to saturation. It follows that coarse gold gives rich amalgam, and fine 
gold poor amalgam. The limits are pure gold on the one hand and a saturated 
solution of mercury in gold on the other, neither of which exist in practice. 
The practical limits are amalgams containing about 50 per cent, and 25 per 
cent, of gold respectively. These gold amalgams usually contain impurities 
in the shape of amalgams of silver and of base metals, as well as non-metallic 
substances. The actual value of squeezed amalgam consequently varies 
from £2 to a few shillings per ounce. 

Wien amalgams are gradually heated, the mercury is distilled off by 
degrees, the action soon ceasing if the temperature is allowed to become 
stationary, and distillation recommencing if it is again raised. At 440° 
(somewhat below a red heat), an amalgam containing about three parts of 
gold to one of mercury is obtained, and at a bright red heat almost all the 
mercury is expelled, and if the heating has not been pushed too rapidly 
the vapours contain but little gold. According to Louis , 1 when properly 
heated the gold retains 1 to 1 | per cent, of mercury, and the mercury vapours 
contain 0*005 per 1,000 of gold. The gold obstinately retains a little mercury, 
which is not driven off below the melting point of gold. 

Gold and Nickel. —These alloys have only recently been systematically 
studied by Levin, 2 - although Lampadius 3 showed that gold alloyed com¬ 
pletely with nickel, this being contrary to the behaviour of the latter metal 
with silver. C. Hatchett 4 had also made observations upon alloys con¬ 
taining gold and nickel, with the view to testing their suitability for coinage 
purposes. Levin evolved the equilibrium curve from a study of the thermal 
properties of the series of alloys. 

Alloys with 5 to 20 per cent, nickel and 50 to 70 per cent, nickel show 
a crystallisation interval, and the two branches of the liquidus curve intersect 
at a temperature of 950° C., corresponding to a composition of 53 atomic 
per cent, of the base metal. There is no evidence of the formation of a com¬ 
pound between the two metals, as no maximum was obtained in the curve 
nor an 3 ^ change in direction in either branch. On the one branch of the curve 
a saturated solution of nickel in gold separates, and on the other a saturated 
solution of gold in nickel. From the data he obtained, and the fact that 
the eutectic crystallisation is very marked only with the alloy containing 
40 per cent, nickel, the curves for the other alloys showing only a break, 
Levin concluded that on what appeared to be the eutectic horizon no real 
eutectic alloy separated, but rather that there occurred a simultaneous 
solidification of two series of isomorphous mixtures. This conclusion was 


1 Louis, loc. cit. 2 Levin, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1905, 45 * 238-342. 

3 Lampadius, Schweigg. Journ 1814, p. 174. 4 Hatchett, loc. cit. 
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confirmed by microscopic examination. Alloys containing 5 to 10 per cent, 
of nickel are mostly homogeneous, while those with 20 to 90 per cent, of this 
metal show two contiguous structural elements, one easily and the other 
slowly attacked by nitric acid. 

Alloys, too, whose nickel content is greater than that of the eutectic, 
are more readily attacked by nitric acid when they are slowly cooled than 
when they are quenched. 

The transformation point of nickel-gold alloys lies very near the trans¬ 
formation temperature of pure nickel (323°)— i.e., the temperature of 
transformation of pure nickel from the a to the p variety is not appreciably 
altered by the addition of pure gold. 

Similar results to the above have been obtained from a study of the 
magnetic properties of the alloys. At the transformation temperature of 
pure nickel, and passing from a higher to a lower temperature, there is 
formed a material of very slight permeability from one of much greater 
permeability. 

Hatchett found 1 that the alloy, gold 916-6, nickel 83-3 parts per 1,000, 
is of the colour of fine brass, and breaks under the hammer with a coarse¬ 
grained earthy fracture, and that one-sixtieth part of nickel in standard 
gold makes it slightly brittle, but, according to Lampadius, the alloys are 
ductile, although hard and susceptible to polish. They range in colour 
from yellow to white, and are magnetic. 

Gold and Palladium . 2 —Berzelius 3 records the finding of a natural 
gold-palladium alloy at Porpez, in Brazil, which contained 85-98 per cent. 
Au, 9-85 per cent. Pd, and 4-17 per cent. Ag. Mallet 4 also quotes a case of 
the occurrence in Brazil of a native alloy of almost pure palladium and 
gold of the following composition:—91-06 per cent. Au, 8-21 per cent. Pd, 
traces of silver and iron. 

Gold containing 10 to 20 per cent, palladium is nearly white, and is hard 
and ductile. The 50 per cent, alloy is iron grey in colour, and is not ductile. 

Gold and palladium form a continuous series of isomorphous mixtures, 
the equilibrium curve, therefore, being a simple curve concave to the axis 
denoting composition, and having only a small interval between the solidus 
and the liquidus. It is worthy of note that palladium also forms unbroken 
series of solid solutions with silver and copper. 

The melting point of palladium is lowered 7° by the addition of 10 per 
cent, of* gold, and that of gold is raised 207° by 10 per cent. Pd. The 
hardness increases with the palladium content up to 70 per cent, of that 
metal, but beyond this point it decreases. The electrical conductivity and 
the temperature coefficient sink to minimum values at 55 per cent, of 
gold, while the tensile strength has a maximum at 73 per cent, of gold. 
The thermo-electric power, as measured against platinum, has the greatest 
value for an alloy containing 60 per cent, of gold. 

The capacity of palladium for occluding hydrogen is lowered by the 
addition of gold. Graham 5 showed that a 50 per cent, alloy exhibits an 
appreciable diminution in the power of palladium to absorb hydrogen as the 
following figures show :— 


1 Hatchett, loo. cit. 

2 Gubel, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem ., 1910, 69 , 38; Ruer, ibid,, 1900, 51 , 391-0. 

3 Berzelius, Pogg. Annalen , 35 , 514. 

4 Mallet, Chem. News , 1882, 46 , 216. 

5 Graham, Proc. Roy. Soc ., 1869, 17 , 500. 
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Volume of hydrogen absorbed 
(in times own volume). 

Pure palladium, ..... 956*3 

50 per cent, alloy, ..... 459*9 

More recently Berry, 1 by using a cell in which, the cathode was composed 
of a palladium-gold alloy and the anode of pure platinum, has obtained 
results showing that 1 gramme of pure palladium absorbs 70 c.c. of hydrogen 
under normal conditions, and that this value decreases in a straight line 
to zero for alloys containing less than 25 per cent, of palladium. 

Gold and Platinum. —Like palladium, platinum forms an unbroken 
series of solid solutions with gold (see Fig. 20). Observations have been 
undertaken by Erhard and Schertel (1879) and Dorinckel, 2 although no- 
results were obtained for alloys containing over 60 per cent, of platinum. 
However, it is probable that no great variation from the curve given in the- 
figure will be found on further investigation. 

Barns 3 has investigated the electrical properties of the alloys, and his- 
results support this view. 

Additions of platinum to pure gold raise the melting point of the latter, 
and form malleable alloys. Up to 30 per cent, of platinum the yellow colour- 
of gold persists, though in a diminishing degree, but alloys with a greater 
proportion of platinum assume the white colour of the latter element. An 
alloy of 75 per cent. Pt and 25 per cent. Au resembles grey cast iron in its- 
hardness and brittleness. 

It has been shown by Edward Matthey 4 that ingots containing 5 to 20- 
per cent, of platinum do not possess a homogeneous structure. Segregation 
occurs, and the platinum is concentrated in the interior. 

The following table is a summary of the principal figures obtained 
by him from experiments on cast spheres of metal, 3 inches in diameter :— 

TABLE XI. 



Alloy. 

Maximum 
Difference in 
Assay between 
Centre and 
Outside. 

Remarks. 

1 . 

Au, 900 

Ft, 100 

Per 1,000. 
58-9 


2 . 

- 

30-6 

Heated in oil furnace, melted several times, 
and thoroughly stirred. 

3. 


19-7 

No. 2 alloy remelted. 

4. 

j 

27-2 

No. 3 remelted in. oxy-hydrogen flame in 
lime furnace. j 

5. 

Au, 100 

Pt, 900 

6-9 

l 

Melted in oxy-hydrogen flame in lime fur¬ 
nace several times, and mixed thoroughly 
before pouring. 

6 . 

Au, 250 

Pt, 750 

2-5 

Max. difL between intermediate and out¬ 
side = 7*7 per thousand. 


1 Berry, J. Chem. Soc., 1911, 99, 463-6. 2 Dorinckel, kitsch, miorg. Chem ., 1907, 54» 345. 

3 Barus, Amer. J. Sci., 1888, 36 * 427. 4 Matthey, Phil. Trans ., 1892, A* 183 , 629. 
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Table XI. shows that much depends on the temperature of casting, 
.and that even where the platinum constitutes the major portion of the 
material, it is still concentrated in the interior of the sphere. 
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Platinum cannot Tbe separated from gold by the ordinary methods of 
cupellation and parting. Both metals are dissolved by aqua regia, 
however. 

Gold-platinum alloys are used in dentistry in the form of wire, and for 
some varieties of filling. 

Gold and Silver. —Gold and silver are miscible in all proportions, form¬ 
ing an uninterrupted series of solid solutions (or isomorphous mixtures) 
with properties intermediate between those of the two metals. The first 
additions of silver do not perceptibly lower the melting point of gold, so 
that gold parted from silver by nitric acid, and containing about 999 parts 
of gold to 1 of silver, can be used instead of pure gold for calibration 
purposes in testing pyrometers, by observing the melting point, with 
very little error. The curve of equilibrium has been traced out by 
several observers 1 (see Fig. 21). 

Janecke’s table of solidification points is as follows :— 

TABLE XII. —Solidification Points of Gold-Silver Alloys. 


Composition. 

Beginning of 
Solidification. 
°C. 

End of 

Solidification. 

0 C. 

Gold, 100, . 


1,064° 


„ 94, silver 

6 , . 

1,060° 

1,053° 

„ 88 *, „ 

114, . 

1,054° 

1,042° 

„ 81 J, „ 

18|, . 

1,047° 

1,035° 

„ 731, „ 

26*, . 

1,036° 

1,026° 

» 64*, „ 

35*, . 

1,031° 1 

1,018° 

„ 54 J , „ 

45*, . 

1,015° 

1,003° 

„ 43 J , „ 

56*, . 

1,007° 

997° 

„ 32 , „ 

68 , . 

993° 

982° 

„ 18, „ 

82, . 

977° 

970° 

Silver, 100, 


961-5° 



The first additions of gold to silver raise its melting point. 

The alloys are homogeneous, malleable, soft, and ductile. They are suit¬ 
able for the material of trial-plates, as they are uniform in composition. 
The colour of gold is sensibly lowered by the addition of very small quantities 
of silver, and, on increasing the proportion of the latter, the colour changes 
by tints of a greenish-yellow (when from 20 to 40 per cent, of silver is present) 
to a faint yellowish-white (when 50 per cent, of silver is present), and white 
with a scarcely perceptible yellow tinge (when 60 per cent, of silver is 
present). The yellow colour finally disappears when some proportion 
between 60 and 70 per cent, of silver is present. The alloys containing small 
quantities (less than 20 per cent.) of gold are said to separate by gravity 
into two parts if kept for some time in a state of quiet fusion; an alloy 
containing one part of gold to five parts of silver sinks to the bottom, 
and slightly auriferous silver floats at the top. 

The silver-gold alloys most used in jewellery are said to be green gold 
(silver 25, gold 75), dead-leaf gold (silver 30, gold 70), and the alloy containing 


1 Roberts-Austen and Rose, Proc. Roy. Foe., 1902, 7 1 * 161; Raydt, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem ., 
1912, 75 , 58; Janecke, Metallurgies 1911, 8 , 597; Heycock and Neville, Phil. Trans., 1897, 

A, 189 , 69. 
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3 Tig, 21.—Thermal Equilibrium Curve of Gold and Silver. 

40 per cent, of silver. Triple alloys of gold, silver, and copper are e: 
far more frequently by English jewellers than those last mentio. 
these, the alloys consisting of 22-, 18-, 15-, 12-, and 9-carat gold resp 
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can be Hall marked. 1 The relative amounts of silver and copper in these 
alloys is very variable, and the lower standards often contain zinc. The 
following are typical alloys :— 


TABLE XIII. 



Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper, etc. 

22 carat, 

916-7 

20 

63*3 

18 „ 

750 

125 

125 

15 „ 

625 

100 J 

275 

12 „ 

500 

100 

400 

9 „ 

375 

100 

i 

525 


Other analyses are given by E. A. Smith. 2 The melting points of these 
triple alloys are given by Janecke. 3 

Alloys of gold and silver were much used for coinage before the methods 
of parting became well known and inexpensive. 

Electrum includes pale yellow alloys with from 15 to 35 per cent, of silver. 
It occurs native, and was much used for ornaments and coins by the Greeks 
and Romans, and by the nations which acquired their arts. It was the metal 
used for the earliest known coins, which were made by Gyges in Lydia about 
b.c. 727. Rods of electrum, containing gold 651 parts, silver 334 parts per 
1,000, were used as money in Asia Minor at an earlier period. 4 The use of 
silver in the gold-copper coinage alloys was not discontinued until quite 
recently, all English guineas and the Australian sovereigns manufactured 
at Sydney up to the year 1871 containing some of it. 

Both nitric and sulphuric acids attack silver-gold alloys, almost com¬ 
pletely dissolving out the silver if it is present in amounts variously stated 
as at least 60 to 70 per cent., while, if the proportion falls below 60 per cent-., 
some of ’the silver is left undissolved with the gold. Hydrochloric acid 

TABLE XIV.— Densities of Gold-Silver Alloys. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Specific Gravity at 15°. 

Per 1,000. 

1,000 

Per 1,000. 

0 

19-26 

917 

83 

18-08 

879 

121 

17-54 

843 

157 

16-96 

750 

250 j 

16*03 

667 

333 

15-07 

500 

500 

13-60 

333 

667 

13-00 

250 

| 750 

11-78 

167 

1 833 

11-28 

0 

1,000 

10-45 


1 22-carat gold contains f £ by weight of fine gold, and so on. Eor details of these alloys 
see Gee, Goldsmith’s Handbook, pp. 41-52. 

2 E. A. Smith, The Sampling and Assay of the Precious Metals (1913), p. 323. 

3 Janecke, loo. cit. 

4 Schliemann’s Ilios, p. 496. London, 1880. See Roberts-Austen, J. Soc. Arts, Aug. 1884. 
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scarcely attacks t-liese alloys, and the action of aqua regia is soon arrested 
if the proportion of silver is considerable. They may be dissolved by a 
mixture of nitric acid and a concentrated solution of common salt. 

The densities of the alloys of silver and gold are as in Table XIV. 1 

Tellurium and Gold. —For the gold tellurides occurring in nature, see 
p. 81. 

By heating gold in the vapour of tellurium, Brauner 2 proved that the 
affinity between these substances is smaller than between tellurium and 
either silver or copper. He also showed the formation of what he considered 
to be a compound having the formula Au 2 Te, which, when heated, lost some 
of its tellurium and became enriched in gold. The existence of such a com¬ 
pound, first asserted by Margottet, and here again published by Brauner, 
is contested by Coste, 3 who, from a microscopical study of the alloys, and 
also from experiments on the potential gradients obtained in solutions ol 
nitric acid, obtained no evidence of its formation. 

Lenher 4 has more recently studied the elTect of heating this product at 
various temperatures and for various lengths of time. He found that alter 
six hours’ heating the exterior of the alloy remained golden, while the inferior 
had assumed a much paler colour, approximating to white. He also found 
that by treating gold-tellurium alloys with sulphur chloride, or nitric acid, 
pure gold was obtained. Moreover, the alloys precipitated gold irom gold 
solutions, just as pure tellurium and the natural tellurides did. From these 
results Lenher concludes that both the natural and artificial tellurides arc 
mixtures only, and not compounds. It may be taken as proved that com¬ 
pounds of gold and tellurium cannot be formed by precipitation, and that 
in any case they are easily decomposed. 

Berzelius 5 believed he had obtained gold telluride by passing II 2 Te into 
a solution of gold chloride, but more recent attempts to produce gold tellurides 
by the action of (1) excess of hydrogen telluride, (2) sodium telluride sola 
tion, on solutions of gold chloride have failed, pure gold being precipitated 
in every case. Dr. Tibbals 6 has also endeavoured to prepare a compound 
of the two elements by the reaction between sodium telluride and sodium 
sulphaurate solutions in an atmosphere of hydrogen, but obtained precipi¬ 
tates of varying composition with different concentrations of the reacting 
solutions, from which no definite conclusions could be drawn. 

The bearing of the above observations on the natural occurrence of gold 
tellurides is interesting. Gold is transported from place, to place, in the. form 
of a solution of one of its compounds, and these solutions, on meet ing others 
containing tellurides, or on coming into contact with musses of telluride 
ores, throw down their gold. It may be also, as Van Ilise points out., 7 that 
the solutions containing gold and tellurium respectively meet under reducing 
conditions, when both elements will be deposited, forming non-homogeneous 
mixtures. Actual observation does, in fact, show that the occurrence of 
tellurides is largely in the zone of reduction. 

Concerning the common minerals containing both silver and gold in the 


1 Iloitsema, Zcitsch. wn.org. Ghent., 1904, 41, OS. These results agree closely with those 
obtained by Matthiessen, I 3 roc. Hoy. Hoc. , 1859, 10, 12. 

* liranner, J. Chem. Hoc., 1889, 55* 891. 

3 Coste, Gompt. rend., 1911, 152, 859-8(52. 

4 Lenlier, Economic Geology, 1909, [iv.], No. 6. 

5 Berzelius, Pogg. Annalen, 1820, 8, 178. 

6 Tibbals, Bull. University of Wisconsin, 1909, No. 274; ,/. Amer. Ghent. Hoc., 1909, 31, 902. 

1 Van Hise, Treatise on Metamorphism, p. 1122. 
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form of tellurides, it is probable that the two metals are carried in solution 
as chlorides along with an alkaline chloride, and that this mixture is met 
by another containing tellurides in association with sulphides, causing the 
deposition of more complex mixtures. 

The thermal curve for the equilibrium between these elements has been 
.studied by Rose, 1 von Pelabon, 2 and Pellini and Quereigh 3 (see Pig. 22), 
.all of whom are in agreement that there is a maximum at the point A 
•corresponding to a concentration of 44 per cent, of gold (AuTe 2 ), and a 
temperature of about 470° C. (Pellini and Quereigh). It will be noticed that 
this is the formula assigned to the natural mineral calaverite. It appears, 
therefore, to follow that the compound AuTe 2 , whether natural or artificial, 
•can only be formed on solidification from fusion. No other compound exists. 
The curve exhibits two eutectics, which occur at 39 per cent., B (Fig. 22), 
.and 79 per cent, of tellurium, C, respectively. The corresponding eutectic 
temperatures are 450° C. and 416° C. (Pellini and Quereigh), or 432° C. and 
.397° C. (Rose). 

The solubility of tellurium in gold crystals is very small, if any, and 
•consequently its effects on the mechanical properties of gold are great. As 
with lead, minute quantities (0*025 per cent.) cause extreme brittleness in 
gold, rendering the commercial working of the latter impossible. (See Gold- 
bismuth and Gold-lead.) 

Gold containing small quantities of tellurium is remarkable for the fact 
that on annealing at a low red or black heat it becomes more brittle than 
before annealing. This appears to point to the conclusion that tellurium 
is slightly soluble in solid gold (forms an isomorphous mixture) at high 
temperatures, and less soluble or insoluble at low temperatures. Bismuth- 
gold is unaltered on annealing, but lead-gold becomes less brittle, the lead 
.appearing to pass into solution at the annealing temperature. 4 

On heating in air, the tellurium in alloys burns to oxide, leaving 
moderately pure gold, which remains brittle from the presence of tellurium. 

Gold and Thallium. —Roberts-Austen, 5 alone and also in conjunction with 
Osmond, investigated the effect of small additions of 0*2 per cent, of 
thallium on the physical properties of solid gold. It is a little uncertain 
whether the measurements applied to the stable alloys, but it was shown 
that even very small quantities of thallium acted like lead, causing 
■extreme brittleness in the gold, especially on heating. From a study of 
the equilibrium curve, as given by Levin, 6 this can be easily understood, for 
.at very small concentrations of thallium the alloys contain it in the form of 
heterogeneous particles, which begin to melt at the eutectic temperature 
(131° C.), and which, moreover, are themselves very soft, and thus further 
•diminish the strength of the alloy. 

The full temperature concentration diagram derived by an application 
•of Tammann’s thermal method of analysis is of a very simple nature, being 
•composed of two branches in the liquidus meeting at a single eutectic at 131° C. 
.(27 per cent. Au). it affords no evidence of the formation of a compound 


1 T. K Rose, Tram. Inst. Mng. and Met , 1907-8, 17, 2S5. 

2 Von Pelabon, Compt rend.. 1909, 148, 1176-7. 

3 Pellini and Quereigh, J. Chem. Soc., 1911, IOO, [ii.], 45; Atti R. Accad. Lined, 1910, 


ijV.l 10, ii., 445. 

’’ 4 T. K. Rose, 33rd Ann. Report of the Mint (1902). p. 73. 

s Roberts-Austen, Phil. Trans., 1888, A, 179* 639; 1896, A, 187, 417; Contr. 
Aes alliages , 1901, 71; Bull. Soc. d'encour , 1896,Jv.], 1,1136. 

6 Levin, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1905, 45» 61-38. 


a Vitude, 
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and this is confirmed by microscopical examination. Levin observed that 
the yellow crystals of the gold show zoned colourings from the centre to the 
periphery of the individual crystals, whence it may be inferred that possibly 
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t { mO* appreciable amounts of thallium may bo absorbed by gold on reaching 
the iMjtnlil.mim state (/.c., on annealing‘the brittleness should disappear)" 
<*°ld dissolves in thallium crystals only to a small extent. 

1 he t hallium gold eutectic melts at. a lower temperature than any other 
alloy of eofd except amalgam. A very small quantity of thallium causes 
a long pasty slave in the soliditiraf ion of "old, terminating at J31°. 

Gold and Tin. Mathiessend Von Maey,- Le (Jhatelior, 1 * 3 4 and (iuert.ler * 
ha\e investigated tin* elect rieal and ot.her physical properties of these alloys, 
whilst he eleetro chemical properties have been observed by Raouit, 5 * Mylius 
and hromm, u Laurie, 7 and Le (Uiatelier. One. interesting feature of the curve 
show in*' the relationship between tin*. electro- chemical potential and the 
eoneent rat ion is that on passing < lie point coiTOqionding to a composition 
represented by AuSn there is a greater increase in the potential tiian one 
w«fuld be {ed to expect (or this alloy, lleycock and Neville 8 * studied tin*, 
effect o{ small additions of .void never exceeding *1 per cent.-- on the melting 
p(»int of pure tin. I hey found that' 1() pm’ cent., of An lowers the melting 
point of tin by 1H 1 (!. 

\oyel,‘H curve of thermal equilibrium is given in Fig. 23. Jle has also 
compared tin* curve with tin* curves of (I) electrical coiuluctivity (Mathiessen), 
(2) electro-chemical potential (Laurie), (5) specific, volume, to the first two 
of which reference has already been made. From the melting point of pure 
Void the hquiduM fails very sharply to a eutectic, at 280° 0. (A, Fig. 23), and 
2H per cent. tin. In this ra nge then* separate primary crystals of gold, sur¬ 
rounded by mixed crystals oi gold and tin, together with small portions of 
eutectic. The curve rises again to a maximum, B, at. 418' (1. and 37*03 per 
cent, tin, denoting a compound with tin*, formula, AuSn, which separates in 
round detain!ie crystals. Another eutectic appears at 217° (b and 30 per 
<*enf. tin, the point U two breaks occurring intermediately at 3<)8° and 
Ifn per centand 258 (b and 80 per cent. tin. In addition to the compound 
AuSn, two others, AtiStu and AuSn,* have been detected, and are formed 
on perieutectir horizontals at. (he two breaks at 308 M (). and 258'’ (J. reaper- 
lively. 

The compound AuSn is formed with slight dilatation of the volume of 
t he reacting mixture. It has a metallic, silver grey appearance, and is hard 
hut brittle, Its electrical eonductivity is greater than that of all other 
gold tin alloys, except those with 05 per cent, or more of gold, and it is very 
resistant, to amis, 

AuSu. 4 is dialinguished by its characteristically large-sized crystals. At 
308 if undergoes u I mnsfonnat ion into AuSn mid a fused alloy, as follows - I0 

AiiSii 2 ^ 0*507 AuSn and fused alloy (0-103 Au and 1*403 Sn). 

AuSn| assumes a brown colour under the influence of nitric, acid, whereas 
AuSn a remains mud tacked. 

1 **’U, Pint, ‘I'rttm , JHiJu, 150 , Ml, 

1 Vun Mrt»*v Zftini'h, phftitth'il■ f 'linn ,, HM)J, 38 * U02S. 

3 Le I i4ier, < 'nmpt rt ml,, 1 N*K>, 120* 835. 

4 Zt stark nmini, (In m , 10U0, 5L <’107; Pktix. Ziitsrk 9» ‘LM. 

s fCjomlt, Cnwpt. rt w !, 1873, 76 # 15(1, 

% M> linn aitii Fromm, Ht /*., I HIM, 27* 030. 

1 Liiaric. /'A//, 3/s?/, 1H‘3‘2. j v, }, 33* ‘* 0 . 

* Hryem'k im<l Xi’Vill**, »/. Chtui. Sue,, IHtM, 59* 030. 

• Voxel, Xntneh, minrth ('krtti-, lt)U5, 46 * 00-70. 

Vo#*'), 5 m". rtf. 
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In the intermediate series of crystals, as also in the case of pure tin, the 
formation of solid solutions is not observed to any great degree. Pure gold, 
on the other hand, takes up 5 per cent, by weight of tin in solid solution. 
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Under t he usual cooling conditions, these crystals of tin dissolved in gold 
art 4 yellow and rich in gold in the interior, while on the outside they art 4 
white and rich in tin, the whole crystals being enclosed within much eutectic. 
By long-continued heating at. 800° 0. the eutectic structure disappears, 
and tlie zoned portions in the crystals are replaced by a more homogeneous 
si ruct un\ 

The solidus eurve for the first series of solid solutions of tin in gold is not 
well defined. It has been found that the transformation temperature of tin 
is not appreciably altered by the addition of gold. {Small quantities of tin 
arc not harmful in their effects upon the mechanical properties of gold, as 
gold dissolves tin in solid solution. 

Wit h only a lew per cent. of t in alloyed with it, gold loses its yellow colour, 
and assumes a grey appearanee. Most of the alloys wit h comparatively large 
proportions of tin are very brittle, owing to the intermediate crystals winch 
arc formed according to t ho curve, possessing this property in a large degree. 
These two properties render tin-gold alloys very unsuitable for commercial 
purposes;, in spite of the* fact that such materials have a high resistance to 
rhemirai at tack. 

In a pap<*r on the distillation of gold, Moissan 1 treats incidentally of the 
limgold alloys. 200 grammes of an alloy containing 40 per cent, gold were 
t rent ed for three minutes in an electric furnace 4 , supplied with 500 amperes 
at 70 volts. At- th<* end of this time 4 the residue weighed .1.85 grammes, and 
Intel a composition e>f 41*08 per cent. Au, 59*72 per cent. Bn. After heating 
for four minutest the* residue* weighed 149 grammes, and contained 45*90 per 
rent. Au and 55*88 p<*r cent. Sn. The 4 boiling point of gold under atmospheric 
pressures as ralrulate*d from its boiling point, in the* vacuum of cathode light, 2 
is 2,hot) C. This is higher than that of fin. Whem, therefore, alloys of tin 
ami gold are* distilled in tin electric furna.ee 4 , the n\sidtm becomes richer in 
gold than if was eiriginally. If the* vapours he allowed to escape into the 
at mospherr the* tin burns to stannic oxide 4 , and a substance remains having 
properties very similar io f hose 4 of t.lic Purples of Cassius. Whem freed from 
lime* by hydrochloric acid fin* w<4i km»\vn purple 4 , colour appears. This fact 
is adduced in support of Debrays vi< 4 w of the 4 eonstitufion ol Purple of Cassius, 
find fin* latter has no definite composition, but is merely a lacquer of tin 
oxide* covered by fine 4 gold. (Se*e below, p. 75.) 

Gold and Zinc. Tim alloys of gold wit.lt zinc, are of some metallurgical 
importance*. In the* Parke s pror<*ss for the separation of t he 4 , precious metals 
from base* bullion formed by the* sm<4iing of haul ore*s, the principles involved 
is that gold and silver alloy more* readily with zinc than with lead, forming 
a compound which, rising to the* surface* as a crust/’ may Iks skimmed oil 
and t rent ed sepa ml ely. 4 

When t he* impurif ie*s, such as copper and tin, have* beam skimmed as much 
us possible* from the* molten m<*tal, zinc, is added in predetermined epiantities, 
according lo flu* assay value* of the* bullion. The first crust to form cm the 
surface ronf niits praef iVnlly all f he* gold, and a lit t le silver and copper. . Further 
additioiiK of zine* are made* in order to extract the* remainder ol the silver. 

In liKW Vogel Hludied these* alloys. 4 The*, alloys warn heated under char¬ 
coal in a sf ream ed coal gas, to pre*vent oxidation of flies zinc. According to 


* MoixHitu, tnmht. rt «♦/., 10(15, 141 , 077 08.% 

1 Kmtit imd H^rxfe'hlt, •/. c'/e m. H>05, 88, (it* j, 444 * 

3 Ht't* II, l'\ Aft hifhu {!r/ of Lttul. 

4 V» wl, XdtHi'h, f’hnii.i 48, 8P%8%2. 


I<>05, 38, ‘254. 
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Ms results the curve has a eutectic point at 15 per cent, zinc (A, Eig. 24) 
(or according to the author 1 14*4 per cent, zinc), and has a maximum at 



1 T. K. Rose, The Precious Metals (1909), p. 46. 
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25 per rent. (P>) corresponding (o a compound of tht k , formula AuZu. Three 
breaks uirur at g;>, 77, and SS-5 par cent. zinc, and it. is probable that, there 
exist also I w<> ot hei compounds with t he formula 4 AiyZiy (or according to 
tin* author AuZiu l ) and AuZn s . 

Prom O to 12*5 per cent. zinc a. series ol isomorphous mixtures soparat.es, 
and t hen up to lb per cent, zinc t he primary separation of saturated crystals 
is followed by the appearance of a eutectic, the second component of which 
is a new series of isomorphous mixtures containing the compound AuZn. 
The new series containing AuZn separatos alone between lb and 25 per 
cent., and is succeeded at. the latter point by a third series of isomorphous 
mixtures, which separate up to the point, corresponding to a. concentration 
ol 51 per cent, ol zinc, lien 1 the compound Au ;{ Zn :) (or AuZiu) begins to 
lonm and at 5.5*0 per cent. ol zinc enters into a. new stales of mixed crystals, 
which reach up to bl per cent. of tin* bast 4 metal. The range bl to 72*G per 
cent. zinc is occupied by tin 4 formation of the compound AuZn H , after 
which isomorphous mixtures containing tin 4 pun 4 metals separate. 

Tiie.ie alloys have also been examined by the aut hor, as already stated. 
He iountl the compounds to be AuZn solidifying at 7.50'’, AuZn 2 solidifying 
at b.5< i , and AuZn H . 11 is other observations are as follows 2 :- -Tin 4 , alloys 
wit h less t ban 11 per cent. of zinc are pale yellow, and about, as hard as gold. 
They increase gradually in brittleness as tin 4 percentage of zinc increases. 
The first addifions of zinc rapidly reduce tin 4 melting point, of gold, giving 
rise to a long pasty stage during solidihealion. As the proportion of zinc 
increases Irom II to 2b per cent,, the colour changes gradually from pale 
yellow to a reddish lilac tint, {In* colour of tin 4 compound AuZn (rf. AgZn 
and Aid'd). which lorms lust rotas crystals and is britt le. The alloys contain¬ 
ing from 2.5 to T) percent, of zinc consist of lilac -coloured polygonal crystals 
of AuZn set in a while matrix. The compound AuZiu, containing 5b*8 per 
cent. of zinc, is a hard, white, homogeneous alloy, which will scratch steel, 
but is as brittle 4 as glass. It breaks wit it a. ronehoidal fnnTure, giving 
lusfrotis .surfaces. From ft) to 72 per cent. of zinc the alloys become Jess 
brittle and less lustrous. With above 4 72 per eent. of zinc, the alloys resemble 
zinc in appearance, but an* more* brittle. Tin 4 alloy AuZn K , containing about 
72 per cent. of zinc, is a. hard white substance 4 , solidifying with surfusiou 
at f. If presumably oecurs in the zinc crusts which an 4 formed in Parkes' 
pr< H‘CSH. 

Segregation in Gold Alloys. Tin 4 subject of segregation generally, 
including that observed in gold alloys., has been discussed in the. volume 4 
inf rod net or v to t his series, 11 

Sr g regal ion in the ease* of gold copper alleys hits beem discusse'd above, 
p. 55, It has beem shown by Mat t hey, 4 as mentioned above 4 , on p. 45, that., 
when gold ingots containing members of (he platinum group are 4 , coolest 
from a state of fusion, an alloy rich in the more 4 fusible 4 <4rm<mt (gold) falls 
out first, dri\ ing the* less fusible 4 const it uemt to the* earn! re. Thus the*, assay 
of an outside cut of such an ingot giv<*s a rewilt too high in gold, sometimes 
by seveuil per cent, It has long beam known, moreover, that iridium and 
osmium hcrume concentrafed towarels the* bottom of the* mass. The* re*ason 

* T K o/> at 2 T. K. l{on<\ oj>, at. 

% KmImm t i Auntm, A n (<» thr St ml if of Alt tu tin n/if, 11H0, j>. 7t>. The word 

i*ot *' i» u»«*d iu this unvilan iw <hmoliuz the partial Hepuration of tlio eiaiHtitueiit.s 
•of im alloy in finch a way m in rentier the alley mm uniform in eompoHifchm, 

* Matthey, / W. tint/. Shr , IHTJ, 51 , 447 ; 'Phil. Trans., 1K02, A, 183 , 
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for this is that, at the temperature of fusion of gold, these refractory elements, 
either free or alloyed with gold, sink in the molten metal and are left in the 
state of small crystalline particles. 

Matthey has also further investigated 1 the question of segregation, 
in connection with the alloys of gold, silver, lead, and zinc produced in 
cyanide mills. He found that one such ingot weighing about 120 ozs. con¬ 
tained 662 parts per 1,000 of gold at the bottom corner, and only 439 parts 
at the top. In another case, when 16*4 per cent, of lead and 9*5 per cent, 
of zinc were present, the standard fineness of an ingot weighing 400 ozs., 
as shown by actually separating' the whole of the precious metals, was, gold 
614-0, silver 75-8, and its true value £1,028, while the value as deduced 
from the average of fourteen assays made on it (gold 576-0, silver 90) would 
have been only £965. Seven dip assays made on this ingot varied from 
562 to 622 fine. Other cases of irregular distribution were even more remark¬ 
able. By experiments with synthetic alloys of gold and zinc, Matthey found 
that gold tends to liquate towards the centre of the mass, but only 'in a slight 
degree, the centre of a 3-inch sphere of an alloy containing gold 90, zinc 10, 
being only about 1 to 2J parts per 1,000 richer than the outside. Lead acts 
similarly, but with greater effect, the centre being about 29 parts per 1,000 
richer in gold than the outside when 30 per cent, of lead is present, but the 
combination of 15 per cent, of lead and 10 per cent, of zinc is still more 
powerful in causing segregation, the sphere being found to contain 657 parts 
of gold at the top, 785 in the centre, and 790 at the bottom, gravity thus 
playing a part. The addition of silver, however, if it amounts to not less 
than about two-thirds of the quantity of zinc and lead taken together, appears 
absolutely to prevent any liquation from taking place, an alloy containing 
approximately, gold 55, zinc 7, lead 18, silver 20, being practically homo¬ 
geneous. 


1 Matthey, Proe. Roy, Soc., 189G, 6o, 21. 
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CHEMISTRY OF THE COMPOUNDS OF GOLD. 

Compounds of Gold, ({(lid is characterised chemically by an extreme in¬ 
difference to the act ion of all bodies usually mot with in nature. Its simpler 
compounds are formed with difficulty, and decompose readily., especially 
wlnm heat ed. The result is t hat gold is found in nature chiefly in the metallic 
form, and the mineralogist has, therefore, few compounds to consider, (fold 
aim form;* complex compounds, especially with cyanogen and sulphur. 
These do not exhibit the ordinary reactions of gold, and are in particular 
not so readily reduced. 'I’lie gold in them is not- present as an elementary 
ion, but forms part of complex ions. 

({old forms two series of simple compounds, having the general formula* 
AnR and An K >: , while doubtful compounds corresponding to AuR 2 , AuR, t , 
and AnR t) , have been stat<*d to exist by Thomsen, Prat, Kiguier, and others. 
The two undoubted series are denominated mmw.s 1 and auric respectively. 

Compounds of Gold with the Halogens, ({old forms two series of com* 
pound » with the halogens, the general formula' being AnR and AuR ;{ respec- 
lively. Supposed eotupounds having the formula. AuIR have been described, 
but are probably mixtures of t lie series denoted by AuR and All R a . All 
thes.e bodies an* very unstable, (‘xisting throughout only low ranges of 
tempernf ure, whet her in tin* dry state or in aqueous solution. The chlorides 
an* the most easily formed and the least unstable, the bromides coming 
next, The heats of format ion of t he compounds from their elements, according 
to Thomsen, 1 are given in t he subjoined table in calories per gramme-molecule, 
where one ealorie is equal to the quantity of heat required to raise the 
tempeiafme of a kiloeramme of water from IK" to Id" : 

TABLE XV. 

I . 1 

t ‘hloride, ! Bromide. i Iodide. I 

i I I 

1 i I 

AuR, solid, . i 5’(S{ i 0-0K | r>T>2 j 

AuR ;i , solid, . { 22’H2 r | H*H5 : ‘i 

( bus»1UBBS Ol*' ({old. 

Gold Monochloride or Aurous Chloride, Audi. This sal), in prepared 

hv healing auric ehloride io I ill I" in air for (en hours.” It can also he prepared 


1 Thomsen, iidott'Hovnxttin'ti Tahcllvn^ 1012, p. SUO. 

*T. tv. hW* J. rhnn. »SV., IK05, 67 , 002. 
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in solution by running a solution of HAuC 1 4 into an excess of a solution of 
sulphurous acid. (See 46 Preparation of Pure Gold/ 5 Chap. XX.) The gold 
chloride is decolourised, showing that the auric chloride has been reduced 
to aurous chloride. Aiter some time the solution becomes turbid and metallic 
gold is precipitated. Victor Lenher 1 found that colourless AuCl is formed 
in solution by reduction by means of sulphurous acid of the double chlorides 
of gold and any one of the following metals :—Sodium, potassium, copper, 
magnesium, zinc, cadmium. The reaction is quantitative, according to the 
equation :— 

AuC1 3 .MC1 2 + S0 2 + 2H 2 0 = AuC1.MC1 2 + H 2 S0 4 + 2HC1. 

In this way sulphurous acid can be used as an agent for the volumetric 
determination of gold. An arsenite can be used instead of sulphurous acid, 
thus :— 

AuC 1 3 .MC1 2 + Na 2 HAs0 3 + H 2 0 = AuC 1.MC1 2 + 2NaCl + H 3 As0 4 . 

Diemer states that the double chlorides require a considerable excess 
of sulphurous acid for complete reduction with the precipitation of metallic 
gold. One molecule of NaCl, KC1, or NH 4 C1 to one molecule of AuCl 
is sufficient to ensure the formation of the double salts, but AuCl.NaCl is 
rather unstable. The double salt is more stable if an excess of NaCl is 
present. About 40 molecules of CaCl 2 can take the place of 1 molecule of 
NaCl in preventing the separation of metallic gold by the action of sulphur¬ 
ous acid in slight excess. 

Aurous chloride is non-volatile and unaltered at ordinary temperatures 
and pressure by dry ail, even when exposed to light, but begins to decompose 
at temperatures above 160°, and the decomposition is complete if it is heated 
at 175° to 180° for six days, or at 250° for one hour. It combines with chlorine 
at the ordinary temperature, forming auric chloride. 2 Its density is 7*4. 
Water converts aurous chloride into a mixture of gold and auric chloride, 
thus 3AuCl = 2Au + AuC 1 3 . The same reaction takes place slowly at the 
ordinary temperature in the absence of water. Aurous chloride is a citron- 
yellow amorphous powder. It is soluble in ammonia, and on the addition 
of HC1 the white crystalline unstable substance AuNH 3 C1 is precipitated 
(Diemer). It is soluble completely in solutions of potassium cyanide and 
sodium chloride, and with separation of some gold when acted on by a solu¬ 
tion of potassium bromide. 3 

Auro-Aurichloride, Au 2 C1 4 .—A dark red compound having this com¬ 
position is said, by Thomsen, to be obtained by heating finely divided 
gold in a current of chlorine to 140° to 170°. According to Kriiss and 
Lindet it is merely a mixture of AuCl and AuC 1 3 . It yields gold and 
AuC 1 3 if brought in contact with water, ether, or alcohol. 

Auric Chloride or Gold Trichloride, AuCl z —Preparation.—' Trichloride of 
gold can be prepared, according to Debray, 4 by heating finely divided gold 
in a current of pure dry chlorine in a glass tube at a temperature of 300°. 
The chloride formed sublimes at this temperature and is deposited in the 
cooler part of the tube in fine red prisms and needles crystallising in the 


1 Lenher, J . Amer. Chem. Soc., 1913, 35 , 546; see also Diemer, op. cit 552. 

2 T. K. Rose, Ion. cit. 

3 Lengfeld, J. Chem. Soc., 1902, 82 , [ii.], 27; J. Amer . Chem. Soc., 1901, 26 , 324. 

4 Debray, Compt. rend., 1869, 59 , 985. 
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triclinic system. Kriiss tried to repeat Debray’s experiments but did not 
confirm bis results. 1 He found that AuC1 3 was formed at 140° to 150°, and 
was converted to AuCl at about 180° in spite of tbe presence of an excess 
of cblorine. At 220° tbe AuCl was completely decomposed, leaving metallic 
gold, while up to tbis temperature a little AuC1 3 continued to be sublimed, 
but towards 300° all action ceased, and tbe gold remained unattacked by 
tbe cblorine at all bigber temperatures. 

Tbe exact point at which gold ceases to be attacked by cblorine and tbe 
rate of volatilisation of tbe chloride are of great importance in connection 
with tbe loss of gold on roasting auriferous materials with salt. 2 Tbe matter 
was, therefore, investigated by tbe author, 3 with tbe following results :— 
Gold unites with cblorine if placed in the gas at atmospheric pressure at 
all temperatures up to a white beat, but tbe action is slight at a red beat^ 
Tbe absorption of cblorine by gold with tbe formation of chlorides at first 
increases in rapidity as tbe temperature rises above *15°, and reaches its 
maximum at about 225°. Tbe fact that gold is attacked by cblorine, and 
that the chloride is subsequently volatilised at all temperatures between 
180° and 1,100°, was proved by means of Deville’s hot and cold tubes, 
which enable part of the sublimed chloride to be collected. Tbe rate of 
volatilisation at various temperatures is as follows :— 


TABLE XVI. 


Temperature, 

°C. 

Percentage of 

Gold Volatilised in 

30 Minutes. 

Temperature, 

°C. 

Percentage of 
Gold Volatilised in 
30 Minutes. 

180° 

0-007 

580° 

0-60 

230° 

0-35 

590° 

0-58 

300° 

2-32 

805° 

0-50 

390° 

1-82 

965° 

1-63 

480° 

0-88 

1 ,100° 

1-93 


For purposes of comparison, it may be added that when gold is heated 
in air or coal gas, no gold is volatilised below 1,050°, and only about 0*02 per 
cent, in thirty minutes at 1,100°, 4 or about one-hundredth part of that 
volatilised in cblorine at tbe same temperature. 

Tbe amounts volatilised vary according to two different factors—(1) 
Tbe vapour pressure of gold trichloride, AuC1 3 , which of course increases- 
continuously, as tbe temperature rises ; and (2) tbe pressure of dissociation 
of tbe trichloride, which also rises continuously with tbe temperature, but 
not at tbe same rate as tbe vapour pressure. Tbe increase of vapour pressure- 
tends to raise, and that of tbe pressure of dissociation to decrease, tbe amount 
of gold volatilised as chloride. Tbe vapour pressure increases more rapidly 
than tbe pressure of dissociation at temperatures below 300°, and also above 


1 Kriiss, Ber., 1888, 20 , 212, 23G4. 

2 See Prof. Christy’s experiments, Section on “Roasting’,” Chap. xiii. 

3 T. K Rose, J. CJirn. Soc., 1895, 67 , 881. 

4 T. K. Rose, J. Chm. Soc., 1893, 63 , 717. 
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900°, but less rapidly at intermediate temperatures. Hence the curve (Fig. 25) 
.showing the variation of volatilisation with temperature is irregular, passing 
through a maximum near 300°, and a minimum at a point somewhere below 
the melting point of gold. The first-named change in the direction of the 
.curve probably occurs at the melting point of the chloride—namely, 288°. 
The second change is perhaps caused by the change of sign of the heat of 
formation of AuC 1 3 ; when this becomes negative, the pressure of dissociation 
of the compound would decrease, in accordance with the law of van’t Hoff 
nnd Le Chatelier. However this may be, it is certain that when gold is heated 
in chlorine at atmospheric pressure, auric chloride is formed and volatilised 
.at all temperatures above 180°, up to, and probably far beyond, 1,100°. 

Tf gold is treated with liquid chlorine in a sealed tube at ordinary 
temperatures, it is converted into a crystalline red mass. 

The usual method adopted for the preparation of auric chloride is to 
dissolve gold in aqua regia, and then to drive off the excess of acid by heat, 
.adding HC1 if necessary to maintain its excess over the nitric acid, keeping 



Fig. 25.—Curve showing Rate of Volatilisation of Gold Chloride at various 
Temperatures. 


the temperature as low as possible. A brownish-red mass is thus formed, 
consisting of AuC 1 3 mixed with more or less aurous chloride and 
hydrochloric acid. When heated at 95° to 100° until acid fumes no longer 
.appear to be evolved, the resulting chloride solidifies at 70°. It consists 
.almost entirely of HAuC 1 4 , but contains from 0*5 to 1*0 per cent, of AuCl. 
As noted below, pure anhydrous Au01 3 solidifies at 288°. On taking up with 
water, aurous chloride is decomposed into gold and trichloride, but the 
hydrochloric acid can only be eliminated by shaking with ether, which 
withdraws auric chloride from its solution in water. If an attempt is made 
to drive off the hydrochloric acid by heat, a partial decomposition of the 
trichloride results. 

Auric chloride exists both in the anhydrous state and in combination 
with two equivalents of water, AuC 1 3 .2H 2 0, when it occurs in orange-red 
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crystals. The anhydrous salt has a brilliant-red colour, crystallising in 
needles belonging to the triclinic system, and melting at 288° in chlorine under 
a pressure of two atmospheres. It can be prepared by drying the hydrated 
salt at 150°. The anhydrous and hydrated salts are both hygroscopic, and 
dissolve readily in water with elevation of temperature ; they are also soluble 
in alcohol and ether, and in some acid chlorides, such as AsC 1 3 , SbCl 5 , SnCl 2 , 
SiCl 4 , etc. 

Auric chloride is readily decomposed by heat. Lowe states 1 that 4 
grammes of the trichloride, when heated in a porcelain basin on a boiling- 
water bath, can be completely transformed into the monochloride, although 
not until after the lapse of several days. On the other hand, as has already 
been mentioned, Kriiss states that the decomposition of auric chloride, in 
an atmosphere of chlorine, begins at 180°. According to the experiments 
of the author, 2 auric chloride is observed to suffer slow decomposition at 
as low a temperature as 165° in an atmosphere consisting of chlorine, about 
1*6 per cent, being converted into monochloride in four hours at this tem¬ 
perature ; the decomposition is about five times more rapid at 190°. The 
decomposition in air can be readily observed at 100°, although it does not 
seem to be so rapid as was indicated by Lowe. In seven days only 6-6 per 
cent, of the trichloride was decomposed, the initial rate of decomposition 
being 0*041 per cent, per hour. At 165°, however, the initial rate of decom¬ 
position appeared to be 3*2 per cent, per hour, and the conversion into mono¬ 
chloride was complete in four or five days at 160° and in ten hours at 190°. 

Solutions of gold chloride have also been shown to be decomposed by 
heat, 3 a solution of one part of the chloride in 15,000 parts of pure water 
yielding a precipitate of gold on heating for some hours. The solution was 
found to contain traces of hydrogen peroxide, the reaction being expressed 
by the equations— 

AuC 1 3 + 2H 2 0 = AuCl + 2HC1 + H 2 0 2 
3 AuC1 = AuC 1 3 -+■ 2Au. 

A similar change, yielding hydrogen peroxide, was found by Sonstadt 
to take place when solutions containing 0*04 per cent, and also 0*007 per 
cent, of gold chloride were exposed to bright sunshine for several days. 4 
The presence of free hydrochloric acid prevents this decomposition. Weak 
voltaic currents precipitate metallic gold from the solution of the trichloride 
upon the negative pole. Withrow has studied the rate of precipitation in 
the presence of potassium cyanide and of sodium sulphide, a rotating anode 
being employed. 5 The solution of trichloride of gold is also decomposed 
by many reducing agents, such as most organic substances, metals, and 
protosalts ; heating the solution in every case hastens the decomposition. 
The reduction by organic matter is assisted by the action of light, which 
is especially efficacious in the presence of starchy and saccharine compounds, 
or of charcoal or ether. In some cases the presence of hydrochloric acid 
prevents or retards the action, but in other cases this effect is not observable. 


1 Lowe, Diwjl. poly. J 1801, 279 ,107. 

2 T. K. Rose, J . Chen. Soc ., 1895, 67 , 902. 

8 Sonstadt, Chem News, 1898, 77» 74. 

4 Sonstadt, Proc. Chem Soc., 1898, No. 198, p. 179. 

5 Withrow, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1906, 28 , 1350; see also Neumann, J. Chem. Soc., 
1906, 290 , [ii.], 764. 
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Sugar added to HAuCl.i in solution gives a blue roloration, ami acids cause 
the gold to separate 1 in the ordinary form. 1 3 In direct sunlight ether 
deposits a bright mirror of metallic gold, but under ordinaiy eondit ions 
red colloidal gold (Faraday's gold) is set free. Alkalies also quicken the 
ad ion of organic matter, and it may be said that all organic compounds 
reduce gold chloride on boiling in the presence of potash or soda,** 1 while 
Muller states that a mixture of glycerine and soda lye is one ol the best 
precipitants for gold chloride, separating the metal completely in highly 
dilute solutions. Priwoznik finds that a boiling solution of glycerine and 
sodium carbonate completely precipitates gold from its solution as chlorides* 
According to Kriiss, it potash and soda are quite free from organic* matter, 
they have no action on solid ions of auric chloride, whether cold or hot. If 
a small quantity of organic mat tin* is present, sub-oxide of cold is precipitat cd ; 
if larger quantities are present, both metallie gold and sub oxide aie pre 
capitaled in the cold, but gold alone at boiling point. Alkaline earbouatcs 
•ire without action on cold solutions, hut if they are hot, fhen half tin- gold 
is precipitat ed as hydrate, while t he ot her half remains in solid ion in t he 
form of a douhl( k chloride of gold and the alkali. Gold is also precipitated 
from solution by acetylene. 4 * * 

The precipitat ion by means of charcoal is of (‘special importance in view 
nf its adoption in practice. A very/ 1 using a very pun* charcoal prepared 
from eoeoanut shell, made quant if at ive estimations of the HGi and ( i O % 
produced in 1 his react ion. He concluded that the reduction take.* place 
in accordance with tin* equal ion proposed by Kbnig : il 

4Au(Vl-GII jjO \ :U! 4Au f 12IIG1 i Wo,. 

Occluded gases, such as hydrogen and carbon monoxide, will also ieduce 
gold, and Kbnig slates t hat occluded gases are responsible for db per rent. 
>[ t he precipitation. The (‘fleet of f he charcoal is diminished 1>\ in <*. hut 
•an be restored by heading tho. charcoal to redness in absence ol air, or by 
,he passage of a current of electricity, using t he charcoal as the cat bode. 
(Sec also kk Precipitat ion of Gold/' (Taps. XIV. and XV.) 

It. has been stated that a current of hydrogen gas will precipitate "old 
•ompleiely, especially on boiling the solution, but Kriiss has pro\ed I hat, 
f the hydrogen is quite pure, it has no effect either on cold or hot solutions, 
Sulphur, selenium, phosphorus, and arsenic all precipitate gold on boiling 
he solution of the t riehloride. Tellurium easily reduces gold chloride aoiu 
ion ; 1 he precipitation is complete at. t he ordinary temperature, but t he 
ellurium must, be finely powdered, or it becomes coated with gold, and 
urfher action is prevented. Silver tdluride also reduces solutions of cold 
tails. In these reactions tellurium let raehloride is formed, thus : 

4AuCTj h ,TIV 4 Au q- RTeCl,. 


1 Vanino, J. Chan. So<\ , RIOS, 94 , f ii, j, f>01. 

2 Krrmy, Km 7/. <*l o’/;?., 10 c (tihier, vol.iii., p. 71 , 

3 IViwoznik, J. Client. Sac. , ltllg, j ii. j, 102, OOg. 

4 MathewH and Wat, tern, J. Anttr. Chun. Ace., ROJO, 22, 1f IS. 

Avery, J. Sot\ Chan. I ml,, RIOS, 27, 2 ,V>. 

* KOnig, Chan. Ntws. IS 82 , 45, U1A ; ./. Krank!in hat.. May, Isv.t. 
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I h«‘ natural tellurides, ealaveuite\ syl vanit.e, eoloradoite, kalgoorlite*, nag- 
\a;iitt‘, fm.ssite, ami kivimcrite behave* like 1 tellurium in precipitating gold. 1 
Alau\ metals n'durr chloride* ol gold, the* action being, of course, moat rapid 
in tin* case 1 of t In* most highly <*h‘ct ro-posi< iv< k medals, such as zinc and iron. 
h<*ad soinctimes uives fine* <l<*ndritic plate*s of gold. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
precipitates sulphide* of gold from both neutral and acid solutions, all traces 
«>! void being readily removed from a solution by this reagent, whilst phos- 
phorrtf <*(i, arse mi ret t cd, and anfimoniured te*d hydrogen, as \v(dl as il 2 Te 
and 11 mN*, all precipitate me*tallic gold. The* lowe*r oxide*s of nitrogen, nit.rolls 
arid, and man\ ot he*r ” oits acitls a nd oxide*s effect t he 1 same* decomposition. 
Precipitation by potassium nitrite* in pr<*sence of sulphuric acid gives gold 
nodnlcs easily e<»lh*e*t ed.~ Sulphur dioxide* is a convemient reagemt, and is 
often used in tin* laboratory, being almost equally edlicaeious in cold and hot. 
’olut ions. 'The react i<m is 

2 Au( 1 ; j : OKU, * fdU) 2 An 1 KULKOV 

\ ariems protosalfs also reduce t richloride of gohl. PVrrous sulphate 1 is 
often used to detect (in* presence of gold in solution as chloride 1 ; this reagent 
m\e*s dilute* solid i*ms a pah 1 blue* colour by t ransmitt <‘d light, and brown by 
reflect«*<1 light, owing to < lie format iem of (inely di vid(‘d precipitated gold. 
The* reaction is representeel by the* following cejuation : 

tUuHj tiKeSOj 2Au 1 2Idv(KO l ) n I 2Ke(ll ;i . 

T< i test a elilufe solution for gohl, a t <\st t ub<* idled with I lie* liquid is 
h<*ld m tIn* hand side* by side with a t<*st ttibe* Idled with disldied water and 
a few drops of a clear solution of lemma sulphate* an* add<*d to each. On 
looking down through the* length of the test tuhe*s from above*, with a white* 
surface* as baekgmunel, any slight change's of e'olour may be* detected b}’ 
eompanson. and the* liquid may also be* compares! with the* original solution 
in a test ttibe. fn this way, by a little 1 practice, the* presence of gold in the 
proportion of only ; (1 dwl. pen* ton of water), or e*ven lew can be 
elefeetrd. The m<*t heal was ofte*n used in the 1 chlorination process, but. it is 
better tee use stannous ehluriehn KrtOL Tliis substance 1 giv<*8 a brown pre¬ 
cipitate ed variable composit ion in concent rated solutions, but if mixed with 
the lHrachhanb\ Sn(‘l,, it gives a precipitate of Purple* of Cassius. The 
readion is \cry ae*nsitive\ unci by its means a violet eedoration by trans¬ 
mit f eai light can be* obtained in a sedation containing i part of gold in fXXWMH) 
pints of water, while 1 bv special means the 1 presence* of I part of gold in 
|(H UKHUKH) part s of wail or can be* del <*e< e*d, as described below. 3 The liquid 
supposed to contain gold is raised to healing, and [amreal suddenly into a 
large honker containing 5 to 10 c.o. of sat united sedation of stannous chloride, 
ami the liquids agitated so as to effect complete mixture. A yellowish-white 
precipitate of tin hydrate forms, which settles rapidly, and can be readily 
separated from the* bulk of the* liquid by denudation. If the solution originally 
contained at feast I part of gold in 5,000,000 of water (31 grs. pen* ton), the 
precipitate is coloured purplish real or blackish-purple, according to the. 
nature of the solution, and the condition of the precipitant. Tin* colour 
e an be* seen without comparing it with other precipitates. If less gold than 


1 Ia*nh*T, »/. Amer, flinn. Sm\ y 24, ,‘ 155 , «>1 H* 

4 J&meiwm, »/. Amn% Sor ., IDOft, 27, 1444, 

*T, K. llmiu <'hnn. Nrtm, 181)2, 66 t 271. 
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this is present it is better to compare the precipitate with one obtained by 
the use of boiling distilled water, and to increase the quantity of liquid used 
while adhering to the same amount of stannous chloride. In this way the 
presence of 1 part of gold in 100,000,000 parts of water (1 grain of gold in 
6 tons of water) can be detected, the amount of liquid required in this case 
being about 3 litres. The gold is concentrated in the precipitate in which 
a distinct colour is caused by less than 0-05 per cent, of the metal. 

Chlor-auric Aeid or Hydrogen Aurichloride, HAuC 1 4 .—Gold trichloride in 
the presence of free hydrochloric acid forms this compound, which crystallises 
out on evaporation in vacuo in long yellow needles, having the composition 
HAuC 1 4 + SH^O, 1 and since gold chloride unites with many other soluble 
chlorides to form double chlorides, the hydrochloric acid compound is re¬ 
garded as an acid. It is more stable than gold trichloride. The chlor-aurates, 
having the general formula M'AuC 1 4 , or AuCl 3 .M'Cl, are readily soluble bodies 
which can be crystallised, and which decompose with about the same readiness 
as chlor-auric acid. Double chlorides are also formed with organic bases. 
The sodium salt (sodium aurichloride), NaAuCl 4 .2H 2 0, is used for “toning ” 
in photography. It contains 49*45 per cent, of gold, as made in England, 
but only 23 to 30 per cent, as made in the United States. 2 The acetates 
and succinates are also used in photography. 3 

On adding silver nitrate to a solution of hydrogen aurichloride a brown 
precipitate is obtained, 4 according to the equation :— 

HAuC 1 4 + 4AgNO s + 3H 2 0 = Au(OH) 3 . 4AgCl + 4HNO s . 

By the action of ammonia this is converted into fulminating gold (g.-o.). 

Bromides oe Gold. 

Aurous Bromide or Gold Monobromide, AuBr, is a yellowish-green powder 
obtained by heating the tribromide to about 115°. It is insoluble in water, 
but is decomposed by it, metallic gold and the tribromide being formed ; 
the change is especially rapid on boiling, and is hastened by the presence 
of hydrobromic acid. Aurous bromide is completely soluble in potassium 
cyanide; and in ammonia, potassium bromide or HBr with partial separation 
of gold (Lengfeld). 

Auro-auric Bromide, Au 2 Br 4 , is produced by the action of bromine on 
finely divided gold in the cold, some tribromide being simultaneously formed. 
Water breaks up this bromide into AuBr and AuBr 3 , and, according to 
some observers, it is only a mixture of these bodies. 

Auric Bromide of Gold Tribromide, AuBr 3 , is produced by the action 
of a mixture of bromine and water on gold, particularly on the application 
of heat. The action of bromine on gold, however, causes the formation of 
a film of AuBr 3 , which prevents further action. The film is removed by shaking 
the mixture. 5 Auric tribromide resembles the trichloride in most of its 
roperties. It is volatile at 300° in an atmosphere of bromine (Meyer). It 
rystallises in blackish needles or scarlet plates. It is deliquescent, but is 


1 Schmidt, J. Chem. Soc. , 1906, 90 , [ii. ], 862. 

2 Kebler, J. &'oc. Chem. Jnd., 1900, 19 , 1038; Johnson & Sons, ibid., 1901, 20 , 210. 

3 Mercier. Brit. Journ. Phot., 39 , 354. 

4 Jacobsen, J. Chem. Soc., 1908, 94 , [ii.], 601; Compt. rend., 1908, 146 , 1213. 

5 Meyer, J. Chem . Soc., 1909, 90 , [ii.], 321; see also Lengfeld, J. Chem. Soc., 1902, 82 , 
ii.], 27. 
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far less soluble in wat er than gold t riehloride. Roneenfrat ed solutions, wlueh 
may eontain about 1 per cent. of the tribromide, are nearly black in colour. 
Auric bromide, sutlers decompositions similar to those not ed in describing 
Au( 11; 5 , its solutions being still less stable than those, of the chloride. A 
solution of gold tribromide is gradually decolourised by sulphur dioxide, 
being completely reduced t o the state of monobromide before any precipitate, 
of metallic gold is formed. It. is prepared in a pure state, by heating finely 
.divided gold in sealed tubes with bromine and arsenie bromide, AsBr ;} , to 
12(>\ Rohl fribromide forms intensely coloured brownish-red aqueous 
solutions, tin 1 presence of a mere trace of tin 1 salt in a solution being observ¬ 
able in this wav. Double bromides exist analogous to the ehlor-aurates. 

The Iodides of Gold are of lit t le interest to the metallurgist. Aurous 
iodide, AuI , can be prepared by 1 he action of iodine on gold above 50", 1dm 
excess of iodine being removed by careful sublimation. 1 It is a white powder, 
turning green in air and decomposing at 190 ", The tri-iodide is supposed 
to be formed if gold is acted on by a. solution of iodine in potassium iodide. 
Rapid dissolution ensues, and t he solid ion is fairly stable. 

Gold Fluoride has been described bv Renter. 2 


<'YANIhKS OK Round 1 

Ryanogen and gold unite in two pro purlions, forming aurous and auric 
•cyanides, hut. t he la 11 or is only known with certainty in combination. 

AtU'OUS Cyanide, Aid A, is obtained by heating auroeyanidc of potassium, 
KAidly 2 . with hydrochloric or nitric acid and washing with wafer. It. is a 
,lemon yellow crystalline powder, insoluble in water, and unaltered by exposure 
to air. It is decomposed by heat, yielding metallic gold and cyanogen, and 
is soluble in ammonia, in yellow ammonium sulphide, in alkaline, cyanides, 
and in hyposulphite (thiosidplmte) of an alkali. If is unaffaeked by 
mineral acids, except by aqua regia, but is decomposed when boiled with 
potash, metallic gold being thrown down and aurocyunide of potassium 
formed. 

Potassium Aurocyanide f KAuRy 2 , is obtained by crystallisation from 
its solution, which is prepared by dissolving metallic gold, auric oxide, or 
aurous cyanide in a, solution of potassium cyanide. It. is also formed by 
adding potassium cyanide to an arid solution of gold t rieldoride. The solm 
t ion for elect ro plating purposes may la* prepared by precipitating a solut ion 
of gold chloride wit h ammonia and dissolving the fulminaf ing gold in potassium 
cyanide, or by precipitating gold chloride with magnesia and dissolving the 
purified auric hydroxide in KRy, or by simply passing an electric current 
through a cyanide bath, with a gold anode. It. forms a colourless solution 
in water, from which it. can l>e crystallised as colourless, transparent rhombic 
•oeiahedru. Ruld water dissolves lb per (‘cut., and boiling wafer twice- its 
weight of the salt. The aqueous solution, especially if hot, gilds copper or 
silver without the agency ol a battery. Rilding is, however, generally eHeeled 
by electro- deposit ion, using a gold anode. Rold is also precipitated from the 
solution by zinc* and many other metals. Precipitates are also formed on 
the addition of salts of yjne, copper, tin, iron, or silver, no precipitates being 


1 Meyer, ('ompi. rnni, , liKM, X39» 

2 Rentier, ./. Amcr. ('hint. Sm\ % 25, 11 


♦See also (Tapler xv. 
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formed if potassium cyanide is present in excess. According to Lindbom.. 
ferrous salts are without action on KAuCy 2 , but oxalic acid, sulphurous- 
acid, or mercurous chloride, Hg 2 Cl 2 , precipitate aurous cyanide from, hot 

solutions. < . 

Aurocyanides are decomposed by mineral acids, aurous cyanide being 
precipitated, and hydrocyanic acid evolved. Iodine, bromine, and chlorine 
are dissolved by KAuCy 2 , and the iodine compound, KAuCy 2 I 2 , ca, n be 
crystallised out. The aurocyanides of sodium, ammonium, barium, calcium, 
zinc, cadmium, and other metals have been prepared. 

Potassium Auricyanide, AuCy 3 .KCy, is formed by adding potassium 
cyanide to a perfectly neutral solution of trichloride of gold, the precipitate 
first formed being redissolved. The solution is completely decolourised, 
and on cooling deposits colourless crystals of AuCy 3 .KCy.3H 2 0. These 
effloresce in air, giving up two molecules of water ; and, on heating, the 
third molecule of water and some cyanogen are given off’, aurocyanide of 
potassium being formed, and this in its turn is decomposed at a slightly 
higher temperature. Potassium auricyanide is somewhat soluble in cold 
water, and readily soluble in hot water. 


Oxides oe Gold. 

Aurous Oxide, Au 2 0.—This oxide is prepared by decomposing aurous. 
chloride, AuCl, or the corresponding bromide by potash in the cold (Berzelius), 
when a violet precipitate forms, which is blackish when moist, but greyish 
when dry. When freshly precipitated it is soluble in alkalies and in cold 
water, forming an indigo blue solution, with brownish fluorescence, and 
on warming the solution slightly the corresponding hydrate is precipitated. 
It is also prepared by the action of nitrate of mercury on the trichloride, 
and by boiling aurate of potash with organic compounds, such as citrates 
or tartrates, or by boiling a solution of the trichloride with the potassium 
salts of these acids. When prepared according to these methods, aurous 
oxide always contains a certain proportion of metallic gold. The oxide may 
be obtained pure by reducing brom-aurate of potassium at 0° by S0 2 , passing 
in the gas only until the solution becomes colourless, after which an 
excess of gas would precipitate metallic gold. Aurous hydrate is then pre¬ 
cipitated by potash, and, after being agglomerated by boiling, it is filtered, 
washed with cold water, dried, and heated to 200° to expel the water of 
hydration. At 250° it is resolved into gold and oxygen. Hydrochloric acid 
decomposes aurous oxide into metallic gold and auric salts, slowly in the 
cold, quickly at a boiling temperature; aqua regia dissolves the oxide, 
but sulphuric and nitric acids are without action on it, while weak bases 
at once decompose it. 

An intermediate oxide, AuO, is prepared as a black powder by dissolving 
metallic gold in aqua regia containing an excess of hydrochloric acid, then! 
adding an excess of carbonate of potash, and afterwards filtering and drying 
the precipitate. It has been little studied, but the temperature at which 
it decomposes has been fixed at 205° and its hydrate has been prepared. 

Auric Oxide, Au 2 O a .—This, the best known oxide, is a black powder 
when anhydrous, and is precipitated from solutions of auric chloride in 
the form of a hydrate by the caustic alkalies, the carbonates of the alkalies, 
and hydrates of the alkaline earths or zinc. The readiest method of 
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prcparat ion of I his compound is to add caustic potash, lilt le by lit tin, to a 
hot solution of yold chloride, unt it tin 4 yellow procipitat e. of auric hydroxide, 
Au(Oil).,. first formed is dissolved to a, brown liquid which contains potassium 
aural e, KAutD. Then a slight excess of sulphuric acid or some sodium 
sulphate is added, the precipitate filtered oft, washed and purified from 
potash bv bei up redUsolvcd in concent rated nitric acid, and reprecipitated 
by dibit ion with water. On drying this precipitate in vacuo, the hydroxide, 
an ochrcous powder, result s. ll can also he prepared by heat iny a solution 
of yold chloride with magnesia and washing, tin' residue with nitric acid, 
it is a velfow. olive erects, or brown pow der (according to the met hod of 
pro pa rat ion), a nd becomes brow nidi or black on drying, it dissolves in pot ash 
soiut iott, and t he resultant unstable potassium aura to ea n be used for elect r< e 
gilding. If it is heated to l lo , oxygen begins to he given oil: at {t>() 
AuO remains and tut heat iny for some t ime ;d 250‘, metallie gold remains. 
Trioxide of gold dissolves in concent rat ed sulphuric and nitric acids, from 
which it is part Iv tepivcipitat ed on boiling or on dibit ion, and these soiut ions 
4 ire supposed to contain sulphates and nitrates of yold respect ivelv. Double 
nitrates of gold and I In* alkalies have been obtained as crystals. Hydro¬ 
chloric and hvdrobioinic acids dissolve the trioxide forming f he haloid salts, 
but. hvdriodic acid decomposes it on boiling, giving iodine and met a Hie 
yold. tbdd trmxide dissoh»,s in boiling solutions of alkaline chlorides, giving 
an rat es and chlor aumt es. w h lie it a Iso emu bines with metallic oxides to 
form aura!es. 

It js casih reduced b\ hvdroyen, carhmi and carbonic oxide, with flic 
aid of very yen! le heat. Boding alcohol or hot alcoholic potash reduces 
it, yiddiny mmufe paicdc. of gold which were formerly used in miniature 
paint ini?;. 

Aurates. The a urates o! pot ash and soda have the yrneral lormula 
Au.,0,.K'.,< ) or ITmAuH assigned to them. They are readily soluble, crystal 
Usable compound**, "and an* formed when alkalies are added itt excess to 
solutions oi yold chloride. The a urates of calcium, inaynesium, and xiuc 
are insoluble in wafer, but soluble in hydrochloric acid. With orynnie matter 
they yield explosive powders (Meyer), 

Fulminating Golci is a compound of auric oxide with ammonia, 
AtnO } (X H.de ubich is iormed b\ preripflatiny yold chloride with ammonia 
or its carbonate, nr b\ the action of ammonia on yold I rioxide. When pre¬ 
pared by tin* former method its romposii ton is variable*, but the fulminate 
is a Iw a vs a hiyh explosive decomposing with violenrr at. Ilf*', or on being 
struck, and sometime 1 * even spoiltaneously. It is decomposed without, 
explosion b\ sulphuretted hydrogen, and by stannous ehloride. It. is a 
yrey or buff coloured powder, insoluble in wafer, but soluble in potassium 
cyanide, uurieyunide of potassium beiny formed. 

Sulphites Of Gold. Alkaline sulphites, or sulphur dioxide, which reduce 
yold trichloride easily, do not produce the same effect on a solution ol an 
alkaline aumte, If sodium bisulphite is added to a, boiliny solution ot 
sodium aurute (NnAu(B} a yellowish precipitate is formed, soluble in excess 
of sodium bisulphite, and consist iny of a double sulphite of yold and sodium, 
or sot(inm haviny the eomposhion dNa^St) { .Au,,K<) t ; dHJh 

It. is obtained pure by prempitatiny the corresponding barium salt- with 
and decomposing the precipitate with the minimum (plantify of 
sodium carbonate. Double sulphites of potassium and ammonium with 
gold also exist. Them* salts are decomposed by acids, sulphite, of yold being 
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deposited, and also on boiling their aqueous solutions, but the addition ol 
sulphuretted hydrogen or alkaline sulphides has no effect on them. 

thiosulphates of Gold. —The extraction of gold from auriferous silver* 
ores, when these were treated by the ordinary “ hyposulphite,” or by tli< fc 
u Russell 55 process, depended on the formation of these compounds. 
soluble double thiosulphates of gold with the alkalies and alkaline earthi & 
have the general formula 3R. // S 2 0 ;J .Au 2 S 2 0 :} -f 4H 2 0. The double compound h 
of gold with sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, and barium are all 
known. The sodium salt is prepared by adding a dilute solution of gold 
trichloride little by little to a concentrated solution of sodium thiosulpliat* * - 
when the following reaction occurs 

8Na 2 S 2 0 ; > H- 2AuCl ;} == Au 2 S a 0 ; ..3Na a S 2 0 ; , + 2Na 2 S 4 O 0 + GNaCl. 

The double thiosulphate may be separated by precipitation with strong 
alcohol, with which it is also washed, or it may be purified by repeated solu¬ 
tion in water and precipitation with alcohol. Thus prepared, it consists of 
colourless crystalline needles, highly soluble in water, but almost insoluble* 
in alcohol. The solution, which possesses a sweetish taste, decomposer 
under the influence of heat, the action being much more rapid when nitri<* 
acid is present ; metallic gold and sodium sulphate are formed. Gold, how¬ 
ever, is not reduced from its soluf ion as double thiosulphate by either stannotiH- 
chloride, ferrous sulphate or oxalic acid, although sulphuretted hydrogel* 
and alkaline sulphides give a black precipitate of Au 2 h 5 . The addition of* 
hydrochloric acid or of dilute sulphuric acid does not immediately cause a o 
evolution of sulphur dioxide and a deposit of sulphur, as in the case of ordinar v 
thiosulphates. Since, therefore, the double sulphite of soda and gold doer 
not present the characteristics of either aurous salts or of thiosulpliurie. acid * 
it has been suggested that it contains a compound radical and has a conn 
position expressed by either Na ;{ K,() (} Au or Nu ; ,tt 4 ( ) (; Au -(■ 211 2 0. The addii io * & 
of any dilute acid soon ciTects tin 1 decomposition of this body in solution, 
gold sulphide being precipitated ; the reaction is accelerated by heat.. Thir 
double thiosulphate exists in combined fixing and toning photographic* 
baths. 

The double thiosulphates of potassium, calcium, barium and magnesiui* i 
present similar charad eristics. If t he barium salt is treated with the amount 
of sulphuric acid required by theory, a solution of the acid auro-thiosulphatc* r 
311 2 »S 2 0 ; ,.Au 2 S 2 0;j, is obtained, but it cannot, be crystallised. It has beei* 
supposed that the calcium salt is more* easily formed than the sodium salt , 
and, therefore, that calcium thiosulphate was more suitable than sodium 
thiosulphate for use in the leaching process, whenever gold was present in 
perceptible quantities. According to u series of experiments conducted by* 
Russell, 1 this was not the case. 

Russell has demonstrated a that finely divided gold is soluble to a limited 
extent (i.e., 0-002 gramme in 1,000 c.e. in 48 hours), in solutions of sodium 
thiosulphate of all degrees of concentration. The action depends on tins 
oxidation of the gold bv the air present in the solution, the soluble double 
thiosulphate, Au 2 S 2 Q a .3Na 2 S 2 0 a -f- dll 2 0, and caustic soda being formed. 

The formation of this thiosulphate by the action of the sodium salt ot* 
gold sulphide is far more complete and rapid. In twenty-four hours at 15°* 


1 Stetefeldt, Lixiviation of Siher On it. New York, 1X88, p. V 0 . 


2 Ibid., }>. IT 
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0*<)(>6 gramme o{ gold, and in two hours at G5°, 0*117 gramme of gold were 
dissolved in diluf e solut ions. 

Gold Carbide, AiUR is formed by passing acetylene into aurous thio¬ 
sulphate. If. is explosive when dry, and is decomposed by hydrochloric 
arid iorming AuiJl and acetylene. When treated with water, it yields gold 
and carbon. 1 

Gold Chromate ran he obtained as crystals by treating silver chromate 
with auric chloride. Sodium auroehromate containing excess of chromate 
is obtained by mixing solutions of sodium aurate and chromate. An 
excellent phot ographie f ening bath is formed, giving purple to bluish tones. 2 

Gold Selenate is formed by dissolving gold in selcnie acid, see p. 19. 
If- forms small yellow crystals, insoluble in wafer but. soluble in sulphuric, 
nitric, or hot selenir acid. By t he action of hydrochloric acid on if chlorine 
is evolved and auric chloride and selenious acid are produced. R is decom¬ 
posed by lieaf. with the production of metallic. gold. On exposure to light 
it becomes dark green and afterwards bronze-coloured. 

Other Compounds Of Gold. -Arsenates, alkyl gold chlorides, mercaptides, 
and oilier complex organic compounds have been prepared.' 1 Certain thio- 
organie compounds of gold are soluble, and can be employed in the 
ceramic, enamel, and glass industries for the deposit.ion of the finest, layers 
of bright metal on various subsfanees/’ Textile fabrics, printed with a, 
gold salt and then treated with a reducing agent, assume, a. beautiful 
grey colour. When the grey fabrics are subjected to heat between rollers, 
red, purple, or pink colours a re obtained. 11 


StUCATMS OP UoM). 

f Phe existence of auro silicates is now admitted without, dispute, and 
gold has for centuries been used to impart colour to glasses, the method 
used being as follows : A solid ion of chloiide. of gold is added t.o a mixture 
of sand with alkalies and alkaline earths or haul, and the whole is then fused, 
and colourless or yellow t pans parent silicates of gold thus formed. These 
are decomposed by being reheated gently to low redness, oxides of gold, or 
more probably metallic gold, being set free, and red or purple colorations 
thus obtained, The occurrence of silicates of gold in nature seems to be 
doubt fuh 

Kxperimenfs conduct ed by H. (hnnenge 7 fend to show that the alkaline 
auro silicates, obtained in the wet way, may have played an important, part, 
in the formation of auriferous quartz. The following conclusions have been 
established by these invest ignitions : 

f. If an alkaline aurate, obtained by dissolving auric, sesquioxido. in 
caustic soda, is mixed with an alkaline, solution of silicate of soda (soluble 
glass), t he mixture may be concent rated by evaporation until if has attained 


1 Mathrvv* jut«i WattrrH, J. Amn\ Chew. Sur. % MOO, 22, I OH. 

a ,Sut\ <'hrin. Inti., MOO, p. M.JH ; Thorpe, flirt. of Applied ( 'hcniixtrp, Ml2, vol. ii., p. 7Hit. 

3 Mather, ./, Am*r, ('firm ,Sm\ t M02, 24**255. 

* K< >r ivfereare*. to the original paper*, hoc Thorpe, flirt imany of Applied (*hr mix frit, Ml 2, 
vol. ii., p. 782, 

Pertneh, FrirdhiwUr'x b'art&rh. d. Ten fa vbenftrhr i kttlinn, 180-1-07, 1*224. 

4 < hlenhehner, */. *SV. i 'hrm fnd ,, 1802, IX* 000. 

7 Kivmy, Ftay. f'Aiw., vol. iii., 1/or, p. 02. 
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deposited, and also on boiling their aqueous solutions, but the addition of 
sulphuretted hydrogen or alkaline sulphides has no effect on them. 

Thiosulphates of Gold. —The extraction of gold from auriferous silver 
ores, when these were treated by the ordinary “ hyposulphite, 55 or by the 
“ Russell 55 process, depended on the formation of these compounds. The 
soluble double thiosulphates of gold with the alkalies and alkaline earths, 
have the general formula SR'^Oa-Au^Og + 4H 2 0. The double compounds 
of gold with sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, and barium are all 
known. The sodium salt is prepared by adding a dilute solution of gold 
trichloride little by little to a concentrated solution of sodium thiosulphate, 
when the following reaction occurs :— 

8Na 2 S 2 0 3 + 2 AuC 1 3 = Au 2 S 2 0 3 .3Na 2 S 2 0 3 + 2Na 2 S 4 0 6 + 6NaCI. 

The double thiosulphate may be separated by precipitation with strong 
alcohol, with which it is also washed, or it may be purified by repeated solu¬ 
tion in water and precipitation with alcohol. Thus prepared, it consists of 
colourless crystalline needles, highly soluble in water, but almost insoluble 
in alcohol. The solution, which possesses a sweetish taste, decomposes 
under the influence of heat, the action being much more rapid when nitric 
acid is present ; metallic gold and sodium sulphate are formed. Gold, how¬ 
ever, is not reduced from its solution as double thiosulphate by either stannous- 
chloride, ferrous sulphate or oxalic acid, although sulphuretted hydrogen 
and alkaline sulphides give a black precipitate of Au 2 S 3 . The addition of 
hydrochloric acid or of dilute sulphuric acid does not immediately cause an 
evolution of sulphur dioxide and a deposit of sulphur, as in the case of ordinary 
thiosulphates. Since, therefore, the double sulphite of soda and gold does, 
not present the characteristics of either aurous salts or of tliiosulphuric acid, 
it has been suggested that it contains a compound radical and has a com¬ 
position expressed by either Na 3 S 4 0 6 Au or Na 3 S 4 0 6 Au + 2H 2 0. The addition 
of any dilute acid soon effects the decomposition of this body in solution, 
gold sulphide being precipitated ; the reaction is accelerated by heat. This 
double thiosulphate exists in combined fixing and toning photographic 
baths. 

The double thiosulphates of potassium, calcium, barium and magnesium 
present similar characteristics. If the barium salt is treated with the amount 
of sulphuric acid required by theory, a solution of the acid auro-thiosulphate, 
3H 2 S 2 0 3 .Au 2 S 2 0 3 , is obtained, but it cannot be crystallised. It has been 
supposed that the calcium salt is more easily formed than the sodium salt, 
and, therefore, that calcium thiosulphate was more suitable than sodium 
thiosulphate for use in the leaching process, whenever gold was present in 
perceptible quantities. According to a series of experiments conducted by 
Russell, 1 this was not the case. 

Russell has demonstrated 2 that finely divided gold is soluble to a limited 
extent (i.e., 0*002 gramme in 1,000 c.c. in 48 hours), in solutions of sodium 
thiosulphate of all degrees of concentration. The action depends on the 
oxidation of the gold by the air present in the solution, the soluble double 
thiosulphate, Au^C^-SNa^C^ + 4H 2 0, and caustic soda being formed. 

The formation of this thiosulphate by the action of the sodium salt on 
gold sulphide is far more complete and rapid. In twenty-four hours at 15°, 


1 Stetefeldt, Lixiviation of Silver Ora s*, New York, 1888, p. 00. 2 Ibid., }>. 10. 
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0*066 gramme of gold, and in two hours at 65°, 0*117 gramme of gold were 
dissolved in dilute solutions. 

Gold Carbide, Au 2 C 2 , is formed by passing acetylene into aurous thio¬ 
sulphate. It is explosive when dry, and is decomposed by hydrochloric 
acid forming AuCl and acetylene. When treated with water, it yields gold 
and carbon. 1 

Gold Chromate can be obtained as crystals by treating silver chromate 
with auric chloride. Sodium aurochromate containing excess of chromate 
is obtained by mixing solutions of sodium aurate and chromate. An 
excellent photographic toning bath is formed, giving purple to bluish tones. 2 

Gold Selenate is formed by dissolving gold in selenic acid, see p. 19. 
It forms small yellow crystals, insoluble in water but soluble in sulphuric, 
nitric, or hot selenic acid. By the action of hydrochloric acid on it chlorine 
is evolved and auric chloride and selenious acid are produced. It is decom¬ 
posed by heat with the production of metallic gold. On exposure to light 
it becomes dark green and afterwards bronze-coloured. 3 

Other Compounds of Gold. —Arsenates, alkyl gold chlorides, mereaptides, 
and other complex organic compounds have been prepared. 4 Certain thio- 
organic compounds of gold are soluble, and can be employed in the 
ceramic, enamel, and glass industries for the deposition of the finest layers 
of bright metal on various substances. 5 Textile fabrics, printed with a 
gold salt and then treated with a reducing agent, assume a beautiful 
grey colour. When the grey fabrics are subjected to heat between rollers, 
red, purple, or pink colours are obtained. 6 


Silicates of Golp. 

The existence of auro-silicates is now admitted without dispute, and 
gold has for centuries been used to impart colour to glasses, the method 
used being as follows :—A solution of chloride of gold is added to a mixture 
of sand with alkalies and alkaline earths or lead, and the whole is then fused, 
and colourless or yellow transparent silicates of gold thus formed. These 
are decomposed by being reheated gently to low redness, oxides of gold, or 
more probably metallic gold, being set free, and red or purple colorations 
thus obtained. The occurrence of silicates of gold in nature seems to be 
doubtful. 

Experiments conducted by E. Cumenge 7 tend to show that the alkaline 
auro-silicates, obtained in the wet way, may have played an important part 
in the formation of auriferous quartz. The following conclusions have been 
established by these investigations :— 

1. If an alkaline aurate, obtained by dissolving auric sesquioxide in 
caustic soda, is mixed with an alkaline solution of silicate of soda (soluble 
glass), the mixture may be concentrated by evaporation until it has attained 


1 Mathews and Watters, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1900, 22 , 108. 

2 J. Soc. Chem. Ind 1900, p. 1038 ; Thorpe, Diet, of Applied Chemistry , 1912, vol. ii., p. 783. 

3 Lenher, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1902, 24 , 355. 

4 For references to the original papers, see Thorpe, Dictionary of Applied Chemistry , 1912, 
vol. ii., p. 783. 

5 Pertsch, Fried!cinder’s Fortsch. d. Teerfarbenfabrikation , 1894-97, 1324. 

6 Odenheimer, J. Soc. Chem Ind. t 1892, II, 000. 

7 Fr&ny, Ency. Chim ., vol. iii., L’or, p. 62. 
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a syrupy consistency without being decomposed. Auro-silicate of soda is, 
therefore, fairly stable, so long as there is an excess of alkali present. 

2. The decomposition of this auro-silicate is effected by the addition to 
it of hydrochloric acid by which gelatinous silica is precipitated. This carries 
down a certain proportion of gold, which gives a rose colour to the white 
magma. 

3. This decomposition may also be completely effected by the action 
of an aqueous solution of carbonic acid under pressure. Thus, if the syrupy, 
alkaline auro-silicate is introduced into a bottle of seltzer water, which is 
then hermetically closed, the decomposition can be seen to be gradually 
going on without the semi-fluid mass being dissolved, and the latter is replaced 
at the end of some days by coherent silica, which, on exposure to the air, 
assumes a white opaline appearance tinged with rose colour. 

4. When gelatinous silica, obtained by the decomposition of an alkaline 
auro-silicate, is heated to redness in a current of steam, it assumes either 
a beautiful, unalterable rose colour, or a reddish tint with visible grains of 
gold, according to the proportion of precious metal present, and the con¬ 
ditions under which the precipitation has been effected. 

For researches by Hatschek and Simon on the reduction of gold in gela¬ 
tinous silicic acid, see p. 95. 

Sulphides op Gold. 

These compounds are prepared as brown or black precipitates by 
passing sulphuretted hydrogen through a solution of gold chloride. The 
exact composition of the precipitate varies with the temperature and 
degree of concentration of the solution, and the amount of free acid 
present. Levol and Kriiss state that Au 2 S is precipitated in the cold, 
but that only metallic gold and free sulphur are thrown down from 
boiling solutions. It seems probable, however, that free sulphur is usually 
formed in considerable quantities in both hot and cold solutions, and, as 
a general rule, definite compounds are not precipitated, variable mixtures 
of the three sulphides with free sulphur and metallic gold being formed. 
According to Ditte 1 and Antony and Lucchesi, 2 aurous sulphide is formed 
when H 2 S is passed into an acidified solution of gold cyanide or chloride. 
It is a brown powder, soluble in water when moist. Auro-auric sulphide ., 
Au 2 S 2 , is formed by passing H 2 S into a cold neutral solution of gold chloride 
(Antony and Lucchesi; Christy). Auric sulphide , Au 2 S 3 is obtained as a 
deep vellow precipitate by treating anhydrous lithium auri-chloridc with 
H 2 S at — 10° (Antony and Lucchesi). Similar precipitates are formed by 
alkaline sulphides and by sulphides of most of the heavy metals. The 
sulphides are soluble to some extent in a saturated solution of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and are easily soluble in hot solutions of alkaline sulphides or 
alkalies, or alkaline sulphites, forming double salts so that precipitation 
from alkaline solutions is never complete. The sulphides are readily decom¬ 
posed into gold and sulphur by the action of heat, the decomposition being 
complete at about 200°. Sulphide of gold is also dissolved at ordinary 
temperatures by potassium cyanide, and is slowly attacked by mercury 
with formation of mercury sulphide. 


1 Ditte, Compt. rend., 1895, 120 , 320. 

2 Antony and Lucchesi, Gazz. Chim . Ital., 1896, 26 , [ii.], 350. 
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When finely divided gold is heated with sulphur and potassium carbonate, 
a double sulphide of potassium and gold is obtained, which resists a red 
heat and is soluble in water. It is used for the production of Burgos lustre 
in gilding china. 1 

Purple of Cassius. —This body was discovered by Cassius of Leyden in 
1683. It contains gold and oxide of tin, and is used to colour artificial gems, 
porcelain, enamel, glass, and glazes, various shades of violet, red, and purple 
being thus obtainable. Several methods of preparation are used, of which 
the following is that employed at the factory at Sevres 2 :—Half a gramme 
of gold is dissolved in aqua regia composed of 16-8 grammes of hydrochloric 
and 10*2 grammes of nitric acid, and the solution is then diluted with 14 litres 
of water. To this solution is added, drop by drop, a solution of a mixture 
of dichloride and tetrachloride of tin, prepared as follows :—Three grammes 
of finely divided tin is dropped, little by little, into 18 grammes of aqua 
regia (constituted as above, with the addition of 5 c.c. water), the reaction 
is checked by cooling if it is too violent, and the solution of chloride of tin 
formed is allowed to cool. The precipitate of purple oxide thus obtained is 
finely coloured when it has been washed with boiling water. The purple 
precipitate obtained by Muller, by reducing chloride of gold with glucose 
in an alkaline solution containing tin oxide in suspension, and by various 
other methods not involving the use of tin, 3 differs from that prepared by the 
foregoing method in losing its colour at a red heat, while the true Purple of 
Cassius becomes brick red under such conditions. The true colour is seen 
when metallic tin acts on trichloride of gold, or when alloys of gold, silver, 
and tin are attacked with nitric acid. An alloy containing gold 2 parts, 
tin 3-5 parts, silver 15 parts is suitable. 4 Moissan obtained a finely divided 
mixture of stannic oxide, lime, and gold, having the colour and properties 
of Purple of Cassius, by distilling gold-tin alloys in an electric furnace made 
of lime. 5 

Purple of Cassius when dry is insoluble in alkalies, but when moist it dis¬ 
solves in water and in the presence of very small quantities of acids and 
alkalies. When moist it is also soluble in ammonia. The solution pre¬ 
cipitates gold on exposure to light. When dry, no gold is removed from 
the purple by mercury. It loses its colour at the melting point of gold, but 
without evolution of oxygen. 

The constitution of Purple of Cassius, of which the composition, by 
analysis, is variable, has been the subject of much discussion, but has 
not yet been finally determined. Some chemists have considered it to be a 
•compound containing hydroxides of gold and tin. Debray regarded it as 
a lake of stannic acid coloured by finely divided gold. Muller confirms 
Debray's views, showing that fine purple compounds can be made with gold 
and magnesia, lime, baryta, sulphate of barium, etc., the colour depending 
on the presence of finely divided gold and not on the other constituent. 
Schneider 6 considered that Purple of Cassius, at any rate in its soluble form, 
is a mixture of the hydrosols of gold and stannic acid, and Zsigmondy 7 


1 Thorpe, Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, 1912, vol. ii., p. 782. 

2 Fr&ny’s Ency. Chim ., L’or, vol. v., p. 03. 

3 Muller, J. praht. Chem ., 1885, 30 , [ii.], 252. 

4 See also Schneider, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1893, 5» 30. 

5 Moissan, Compt. rend., 1905, 141 , 977. 

6 Schneider, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1893, 5 , 80. 

7 Zsigmondy, Liebi(/s Annalen, 1898, 301 , 29, 361; J. Chem. Soe., 1898, 74 , [ii.], 522, 599. 
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regarded it as a mixture of colloidal gold and colloidal stannic acid. This 
investigator prepared a red solution of metallic gold in water by mixing 
formaldehyde rapidly with a feebly alkaline boiling solution of gold chloride. 
A solution of about 0*005 gramme of gold in 100 c.c. of water was thus obtained 
and concentrated by dialysis, until an intensely red solution containing 
0*12 per cent, of colloidal gold was produced. Neutral salts, mineral acids, 
and alkalies precipitate the gold and an excess of alcohol changes the colour 
of the solution to dark violet, completely precipitating the metal, which 
retains the property of dissolving in water. If shaken up with mercury, these' 
solutions are rapidly decolourised. The gold is also carried to the bottom 
by freshly precipitated lead sulphate and other precipitates. Gold purple 
of required composition and shade may be obtained by mixing solutions 
of colloidal gold and colloidal stannic acid and adding dilute acids or salt 
solutions. Precipitated Purple of Cassius prepared by Zsigmondy contained 
after washing and ignition 40*3 per cent, of gold and 59*7 per cent, of stannic 
acid. 

Colloidal gold solutions (see Faraday’s Gold, p. 3) can be readily pre¬ 
pared in many ways, and may be red, blue, violet, or green in colour. 1 
An interesting method is by the passage of carbon monoxide gas through 
a solution of auric chloride containing from 0*002 to 0*05 per cent, of 
gold. 2 According to Steubing 3 and Gans, 4 the various colours of colloidal 
gold solutions are due to the difference in form of the particles. The size 
of the red particles, according to Svedberg 5 and Zsigmondy, varies in different 
samples from 1 /ip to about 20 to 30 pp. The solutions are decolourised 
when shaken with animal charcoal, barium sulphate, powdered porcelain, 
fibres of filter paper, etc., but are protected from this by gum arabic. 6 


1 For details and references, see Thorpe’s Dictionary of Applied Chemist rt/, vol. ii., p. 785. 

2 Donau, J. Chem. tioc., 1905,88, [ii.], 402. 

3 Steubing, Ann. Physik., 1908, 26, fiv.], 329. 

4 Gans, J. Chem. Soc., 1912, 102 , [ii.], 508. 

5 Svedberg, ibid., 1909, 96 , [ii. J, 045. 

6 Donau, Joe cit. 
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MODE OF OCCURRENCE AND DISTRIBUTION OF GOLD. 

Dissemination Of Gold. The wide di.sfrilml ion of gold in minute quant it ies- 
throughout Hie \v<>rlc 1 was pointed out. by J. It. Eckfeldt and \V. E. Dubois, 
Assurers in t fie United Stales Mint., in ItttU. 1 Tin y found 17.\ grains of 
void per ton of galena from Ulster, New York, and J2 era ins of gold per ton 
oi Spanish bar lead. A copper cent, ol 1822 contained 1 part, of gold in 
1 I,b(H), and an English halfpenny a similar amount. Some m< t.aJiie ant imony 
<*ontained I part, in ‘Hu,ooo, bismuth 1 part, in THM)()(), zinc none. The 
ela\ d« posit undenieat h t he Hity of Philadelphia was found to contain 1 pa.it 
of gold in 1,22 I, UUU, or Id grains per t,on. The w ide disseminat ion of gold 
i i furl her at t est ed by a large iiumlicr of speeinams now in t lie Perry roller! ion. 2 
'These consist of small sperks of "old of different sizes which lia\r been 
obtained from t he most varied sources. Tims, samples of Pat < insoiTs crystal¬ 
lised and imerystallised lead, pit' lead from all countries, haul fume, red lead, 
lit ha are, white lead, piceipit at ed carbonate oi lead and acetate of lead were 
all found to contain gold, which seems to he invariably present, in galena. 
Moren\er, it appears to be impossible to procure samples ol copper in which 
gold cannot be det ret ed, although the Lake Superior copper contains less 
than 1 part in l,uuu,uuo; t hr bronze and ropper ( oil is of all nations are 
usualk iound i o contain mueh great er quantities of gold t ban this. Similar 
evidence has been adduced whirl) tends to show that all ores of silver, 
antimonv, and bismuth rontuiu gold/ 1 

L. Wagoner * found minute (plantit ies of gold and silver in a number of 
rocks taken from localities remote from veins or regions known to contain 
\aiuahlc miiiesaU. The (able on p. 7 b pivots his results, which an* assays 
made bv evaiside, and do not prof end to give 1 ho exact values ol the rocks, 
but onlv tin* amounts e\traeted. I W calcining and grinding, one ol the 
samples showed 2t» per rent. more, 

The average amount of silver is seen to be about twenty times that, of 
gold. The richest specimen ecmfains over 17 grains of gold per t on. 

J, K. Spurr“ drew tin* deduction t hat igneous and metumorphic nudes 
contain more gold than sediment ary rocks, and t-hat. the order ol richness 
of the sedimentary nudes in gold and silver may, on furl her invest Ration, 
prove to he (l) days and shales, (2) sandstones, (1) limestones. The gold 
is no doubt derived in I hrse eas<‘.s from t he sea, and is concent rat ed when* much 
organic matter m present. It. was found many years ago at, Hu* Royal Mint 
that coal from the North of England contained gold, and gold is also found 


1 Ihihom, J, Attur. PhiL .W., June, IHS1; A tiu'r. J. A * tint mutt < >e.t. IHK5, 

a Sue I Vrey and Smith. Pint. Afc//., April, 185.1; Feb. IH51. 

% h m*. n7./itn«i K. A. Smith <m liiimmth, etc., ,/. AW. (Vhih. //e/., ISU1, 12,lit. 
* Wfi^oaer, Trmi*. A wt r. lnut, Atny* HKH, 31 , 7US. 

6 Spurr, ihid , February amt May, 1U02, p. 21. 
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TABLE XVII. 



Parts pel 

Gold. 

Million. 

Silver. 

1. Granite, California, .... 

0*104 

7-66 

2 . ,, „ .... 

•137 

1-22 

3. „ „ .... 

•115 

0-94 

4. ,, Nevada, ..... 

1*130 

5-59 

5. Syenite, „ ..... 

0*720 

15-43 

6 . Sandstone, California, .... 

•039 

0-54 

7. „ .... 

•024 

•45 

8 . „ .... 

•021 

•32 

9. Marble, „ 

•005 

•212 

10. „ Carrara, ..... 

•0086 

•201 

11. Basalt, California, ..... 

•026 

•547 

12 . Diabase, ,, . . . . 

•076 

7*440 


in coal of Cambrian age in Wyoming. A very rich deposit occurs in a bed 
of lignite in Japan. 1 

F. C. Lincoln 2 gives many records of the occurrence of 64 primary ” gold 
(as distinct from gold subsequently deposited by infiltration, etc.), in rocks 
and waters. The amounts for igneous rocks range from 0 to 5 grammes 
per ton, the average gold content being 0-062 part per million, or 1 grain per 
ton. In sedimentary rocks, he estimates the average to be 0-015 part per 
million, and in sea water 0-028 part per million, or nearly half a grain per ton. 

Gold in Sea Water. —The discovery of the occurrence of gold in solution 
in sea water was predicted by Percy, 3 and made by Sonstadt, 4 who states 
that it is far less than 1 grain per ton. Liversedge subsequently showed 5 
that the amount of gold in sea water oh the coast of New South Wales is 
from 0-5 to 1 grain per ton, or in round numbers from 130 to 260 tons 
of gold per cubic mile. Dr. Don 6 could not precipitate the gold from sea 
water either by charcoal, by insoluble sulphides, by metals or by a current 
of electricity. Wagoner 7 found 0-17 grain of gold per ton of water oh San 
Francisco, and from 0-6 to 3-7 grains per ton of water from the depths of 
the Atlantic. In Chesapeake Bay, there was only 0-2 grain per ton. A 
statement has been made that about grain of gold per ton occurs in the 
water round the English coasts. 

P. de Wilde 8 found from 0 to 64 milligrammes per ton of sea water, the 
water from the North Sea containing none. Friedrich 9 examined many 
samples of the salt deposits of Germany, the product of crystallisation from 
ancient seas, and found generally unweighable traces of gold in them. In six 


1 Gowland, Non-Ferrous Metals , p. 107. 

2 Lincoln, Economic Geology , May, 1911; Mining Mag., July, 1911, 5 , 71. 

3 Percy and R. Smith, Phil. Mag., Feb. 1854. 

^ Sonstadt, Chem. News , 1872, 26 ,159; ibid., 1892, 65 , 131. 

5 Liversedge, Roy. Soc. of New South Wales, paper read on Oct. 2, 1895; see (hem. 
News, 1896, 74 , 146, 161, 166, 182, and 191. 

6 Don, Proc. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1897, 27 , 564. 

7 Wagoner, loc. cit. and Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1907. 

8 P. de Wilde, Archives des sciences physiques et naturellcs, Genf, 1905, pp. 559-580; J. 
Chem. Soc., 1905, 88 , [ii.], 532. 

9 Friedrich, Metallurgie, 1906, 3 , 627. 
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samples gold was found in weighable quantities, varying from 3 to 13' 
milligrammes per ton. Liversedge, 1 however, had previously found 2*03 
grains of gold per ton of Stassfurt salt, 1-7 grains per ton in rock salt from 
Cheshire, and larger quantities in kelp and bittern. The form in which 
gold exists in sea water is unknown, and the problem of its profitable 
extraction is still unsolved in spite of much patient research. 

Gold Ores. —Gold is obtained—(1) From quartz veins (also called lodes, 
reefs, or leads) in rock formations. In this division may be included re¬ 
placement-deposits, disseminations in rocks, and also, for example, the 
marine deposits accumulated in shallow water, such as the conglomerates 
of the Transvaal. (2) From placers or the alluvial deposits of ancient and 
modern streams. Modern beach deposits and loose sands or gravels generally, 
may be included in this section. 

One of the most striking differences between the ores of gold and those 
of all other metals lies in the extremely small proportion which the desired 
material bears to the worthless gangue with which it is accompanied. Occa¬ 
sionally hand specimens in vein stuff are found containing several per cent, 
of the precious metal, but these are of quite exceptional occurrence, and have 
not the slightest economic importance. The greater part of the vein gold 
now being produced is derived from ores containing only about one part of 
gold in seventy or eighty thousand, whilst, under exceptional circumstances, 
a yield of one part in half a million parts of gangue may give handsome 
profits. Placer deposits are usually much less rich than this ; the average 
amount of gold contained in those now worked does not exceed one part in 
one million, and in California deposits of gravel with only one part of gold 
in fifteen millions have proved susceptible of successful treatment by hydraulic 
mining on a large scale. 

(1) Vein Gold .—In this case the metal, whenever it is present in visible 
grains or masses, has sharp angular edges, although it is usually not distinctly 
crystalline. It frequently penetrates the rock irregularly in various directions, 
and is completely interwoven with, and attached to the matrix, usually 
quartz, so that the metal cannot be separated from the rock without crushing 
the latter. 

The gold in lodes is sometimes in the form of crystallisations, which are, 
however, exceedingly rare, and crystals of gold are still probably unknown 
to most miners, although they occur more frequently in placer deposits. 
Arborescent branching and dendritic masses of crystalline gold are more 
common than single crystals in both quartz lodes and placer deposits. The 
crystalline forms met with have already been described, p. 10 . In the 
Transylvanian lodes, gold occurs chiefly in thin sheets or plates, often as 
much as from half an inch to two or more inches in breadth. Hucli plates 
are rarely thicker than a visiting card, and are generally covered with 
crystalline lines and markings, revealing a distinct geometrical structure. 
Gold also occurs in wire-like forms, sometimes penetrating crystals of other 
minerals, such as calcite and dolomite. 

It frequently happens that the gold in lodes, etc., is in a state of fine 
division and is not visible without magnification. 

The country rock with which auriferous quartz reefs are associated 
generally consists of slates or schists, especially hydromica and chloritic 
slates. Gold also occurs sparingly in similar veins in granite and gneiss. 


1 Liversedge, J. Chem. tioc ., 1897, Ji, 298. 
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Serpent inc some! iim*,- fonio 1 1n* u alls of aunfenm-. quartz h m ii * . <h»id a I * * 
occurs in t in* mid-f of rock f ttmi.it i<>ns u if hout am* oln ion . « *um*-> non 
witJi quarf z veim. Amoim -in-h rork* are urani?«\ a plite. dim , * uu• • 
■quart z-t rarh vt e. nmke, a ndedi r. ha, ah . dinrite. ca bhm, diaba »•. * In * 

porphvrv and -la t**. Th<* depudt seldom pa\ to w ork, and in ? hat i a »* 
can Iiardlv be calk'd ‘jold »*re 

Wins of ani'ifVro!,-. qu.u I v. iaiv]i tiinn exeept in a ^ uri.it ion w it h «a up* , \ e 
rocks, silrh as dyke o: diabase or diorife. So rlow i - lid' a »*t i.iSinfi t fiat 
we are led to f o *1 i* * s * * that tin* erupt i e roak are j he mean' In whnh f !.e 
e 0 l<i has heel! hroiuh? lip fuw.ild t h«‘ earth* Urfaee. and lions tk*m«' 
.concentrated hy • I* >w aqtteoii- art n »n in tin* qua i ? a \ rin d 

J . [<). Spin V Wide- ~ ■’ Xat l \ •* -/old ha • hern found in hot }i ha le al-d ,o ! 1 
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96 lbs. troy. The largest mass from California is given in the State Miner¬ 
alogist’s report as weighing 2,340 ozs., or 195 lbs., but no authentic cases 
seem to be on record oi nuggets from this State weighing more than 20 lbs. 

Minerals Associated with Gold. —The minerals most common in placer 
deposits are platinum, iridosmine, magnetite, iron pyrite, ilmenite, zircon, 
garnets, rutile and baryte; wolfram, scheelite, broolrite and diamonds are 
less common. Diamonds are associated with gold in Brazil, and also occa¬ 
sionally in the Urals and in the United States. In auriferous quartz lodes 1 
the mineral most commonly associated with gold is pyrite. When pyrite 
is present, as is generally the case in auriferous quartz, the gold is almost 
always contained in the pyrite itself (see Gold in Pyrite, below). The pyrite 
is in rare cases replaced by pyrrhotine, which is found, for example, at Charter’s 
Towers in Queensland and Passagem in Brazil. Pyrite is often accompanied 
by complex sulphides, which may themselves be auriferous, the most im¬ 
portant being chalcopyrite. 2 Mispickel is found in a number of auriferous 
deposits in many parts of the world, notably at Pestarena, in California, 
the Urals, Brazil, Honduras, and Matabeleland. Auriferous stibnitc is also 
far from uncommon, and is sometimes rich in gold, which is, however, irregu¬ 
larly distributed. Among the localities in which this is found may be 
mentioned the Murchison Range, Mashonaland, Armida in New South Wales, 
and Kremnitz in Hungary (De Launay). Galena and zinc blende are often 
found with gold; and grey copper, tetradymite and many other sulphides 
are less commonly associated with it. Tellurides of gold are very widely 
distributed, occurring especially in Western Australia, at Cripple Creek in 
Colorado and in Transylvania. Gold is associated with selenium at Redjong 
Lebong in Sumatra. In gossans limonite occurs with gold as commonly as 
pyrite in unoxidised ores, and other metallic oxides, especially ilmenite and 
magnetite, although not containing gold, are often found with. it. There 
must also be mentioned the frequent association of gold with calcite, and to 
a less extent with dolomite. Among other minerals occurring with gold are 
tourmaline, molybdenite, pyrolusite, tetradymite, uranium ochre, roseoelile, 
vanadinite, crocoite, wollastonite, gypsum and alunite. 3 The recognition 
of minerals as indicators of the presence of gold has been much discussed, 
and for particular localities valuable information may be obtained in this 
way. Speaking generally, however, there is no mineral, except gold itself, 
which infallibly indicates the presence of gold, and the absence of which 
denotes the absence of gold. 

Gold in Pyrite. —As stated above, the sulphides present in auriferous 
quartz usually contain gold ; the gold in such an ore is usually in part quite 
free, disseminated through the quartz, in which visible grains of the metal 
often occur, and in part locked up in the pyrite, whence but little can in 
general be extracted by mercury. Dr. Don found that in many loch's in 
Australia, traces of gold at least were present wherever pyrite could be 
found and absent when no pyrite could be detected. 

In seeking to explain the behaviour of gold in pyrite, when the ore in 
which it occurs is treated in various ways, various* theories as to the form 
in which it exists have been propounded. According to one of these, the gold 


1 T. A. Rickard, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met ., 1898, 6, 194. 

2 De Launay, The World's Gold (London, 1908), p. 31. 

3 T. A. Rickard, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1898, 6, 194; Louis, Handbook, of Gold 
Milling , p. 7, gives an almost complete list of minerals occurring with gold. 
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is supposed to exist in tIn* pyrite in the form of sulphide eombined with 
sulphides of iron, silver, copper, etc., and fhe reins*] o{ the cold foanlahjunmte 
is exj) lained in this way. auric sulphide not kune acted on b\ men nr\ , Some 
observers have endeavoured to dko>ke void out of pviite by the actnm of 
alkaline sulphides,and when, after many attempt:-, fhk was at Imyth Mirees-, 
fully accomplished, if was put forward u< addit haul e\ idmn e that the yold 
must have been in the Mate of sulphide, althotteli m»*taflie e< »Id k known 
to be soIui>le in these* solut ions. 

The balance of evidence, however, se»utu ! o be in f.nuttr of the theory 
that e’old exists in pyrite in the metafile Mate. Although the mHa 1 is yenei 
ally invisible in undecompo.-ed erv.Mah of p\ i be. it he* niur \btbl«* when %jn h 
crystals are oxidised either by air and water in naf m e. or l»\ mean of nttne 
acid, or bv heiny roasted or Mibject ed to deflaurat hm w if h tut re. As a lesult 
of such decornposifion. partieie- of fukdi? In iron- *;<>Id. artyulai and taceed 
in shape, but of considerable .d/e. open hr* «»mr appanuit, The-** particle* 
may lx* separated from t lie oxide- of iron b\ \\a htn ’ : and the u e of nitric 
acid, followed by panning, h frequent k i«■ ojted to tn older to defect **o!d 
in pyrit e. .Moreover. although UMi.dk imtuhle, yold rati otin«-t im«‘S be 
s(*en in u n roasted pyrit e. A lone ;ie‘ ;i- tie* \ ear I S’I. Uii h.ud Ikiufree 
and J. Latta found specimen- of euhiral puifr, 1 in ubn h cold could he seen 
under a microscope yildiny tin* dea\aye plane, of the snMak, A yam, t* 
Melville- Aft wood, on examinin'’ enMal of unnferoit . puifr (mm i alifoinia 
in 188], 2 found that the face- of the rn Oak ueje yddrd in , u me places, 
and that here and there little speek * ui di op* of cold onsurted paHiaik 
itnbe<lded in the pyrit e, Them him . wen* too t htn to be del ei ini bv an 
ordinary lens, so fhat if efid not >eem hu pt t -me that sin h impalpable nsatVnal 
could, not he taken up by nietein \. Lour, inti Jr. moie lecenth :i found 
crystals of pyrit e in a porphyrin*- mue/ue fn»m the KVpublii of rojombm, 
widc-h had <^old in small globules on t leui >.ujlaie*< Lae! k , it has loin* been 
known that crystals of py tit e a i e «»(t oi found .olio i my to an amalgamated 
plate, th(‘ particles of cold on their uirfac »•■•* li.niny been aumkamated 
k seems likely, in view of all fheo* f (P ? , ihaf hjoM if not all of tin* cold 
is in file mefaliie slate, and its oce.ainttai irfit al fo aumkamafe is nut \n\ 
surprising, when if is rememhejed how « ompkieh a thm t nut nu* of reiliitti 
sulphurised compounds prevents niuakaua? ion, and fern irmltlv ailpfutjetfed 
hydrogen would be evoked from derom pouny putfr, ft has hern r«#u 
*ended fhat the mefaliie yold k dvomunate.l ?u«s haninilU ffitoitidi the mmo, 
of pyrife, hut the act ion of potassium ryuude, in dre-ok nm the wliof** of the 
yold out- of com pa ml ively com se!\ < rushed p\iite «**riic 4 to point fu t he 
correctness of the view that the int^ihn of fhe ri\Mal i* no? aurifetotuu the 
deposit ion of the yold heiny sujn«iti* ml. *«» flat the «mtii Innetif of the pirtfc 
is c-onfin<‘d to its crystalline faces, and ponsibk , but riot piobnbh . to its 
cleavage planes. Sirony evideta-e of the indua- of ?hr otifHilr of the maMiik 
of pyritw in the Banket ore of the Transuial is ynm bv (kld»coft 4 

I he following details 41 of a mieroseopiral exanmmt ion. fn |*rof .Mart on, 


i r^tta /*m-. XVe, X? r smith |h;» ; - lost Pvnl^.- 

* >l<tlMii*‘-Afctwoo(l, Pru'vttiM Mtinh m th* fssj t, U-IM 

3 *'anui, Mintrnl luduxtru % JH‘12, i, 

, * ^ (Uam. J Ut ami I f»*h >,f V, A <rv'** Y ItMKt 4 „ |«i] ■ fra urn 

fttxf. Mntf. and Met., liKH, 14, .M, * * 

6 Alortun, liftitfrat Induxtnt, fstrj, I, ‘J4*a. 
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of flu* condit ion in \vhioh pyrite is left alter being leached with cyanide, 
confirms I his view : - 

Upon 1 lit- ordinary auriferous sulphide of iron, or arsenical pyrite, 
the solution of potassium cyanide acts readily, not by dissolving the sul¬ 
phured-, but by at tacking the gold upon its exposed edges, and eating its 
way into the cubes by a. slow advance, dissolving out the gold as it goes. 
An examination with tlie microscope oj the pyrite after the gold lias been 
removed, suggests the method of the operation. A sample of very rich 
pyrite from a- mine north of Redding, was treated with a weak solution, 
containing less than two-tenths of L per cent, of cyanide, for 108 hours; 
the assay showed a complete extraction of the gold; as the sulphurets 
showed no change, in their appearance to the naked eye, some of them were 
placed under t he microscope. 

There is no change visible in the lorm of the crystals as a whole. ; along 
the fractured faces the mispickcl looks clean and unaltered, showing the 
silvery-white colour and intense refraction of the arseno-pyrite. Upon the 
faces of the crystals appear dark linos, short., and parallel to each other. In 
places t lay are crowded close, together; in other part s tiny are at. considerable 
distances, but always in parallel limns. The lines vary in length, being from 
four or live to over a hundred <hues their width ; the lines arc 1 , very irregular 
and often broken. These linos are fissures in the pyrite, and ext end so deep 
into it that- the microscope does not- reveal their depth. Rv using the higher 
powers the walls of one of the fissures were seen to be completely honey¬ 
combed, looking somewhat like two empty honeycombs set opposite 1 each 
other; evidently 1 he mineral removed was crystallised along its contact 
walls at least. As t he raw or unt rented pyrite does not show any such {insuring, 
but, upon t he coni rurv, shows a surface* marked only by st nat ion linens common 
ie> pyrites 1 assume' that the tissuring in the t rented sampler is caused by tlm 
solution acting upon some* soluble* mineral, probably golel, arranged in plate's, 
occurring in groups, hut which, by its colour and isomorphism and the*, extreune 
tenuity e>f its lines, is undisf inguisha bit' from the mass of pyrit e' e*nclosing 
it.” 

II. L. Smyth, \Y. ldwlgren, and \V. .1. Slmrwood 1 * examined a number 
of specimeuis in which golel was unsocialed with pyrite*, and found that under 
the* microscope, the* gedd rendd be see*n at the* surface* e>f t he * pyrite* or deposited 
in minute* cracks in if, but ucve*r entirely <*nelos<*d within if. 

Tellurides. (Vrtuin tellurides, twisting as distinct mine'ralogical specks, 
contain gedd as an essential const it ue*nf, The*s<* urii dt'scribt'd below. 8 

('(tinirrite is a bronze* yelleiw gedd te*lluride*, usually containing 2 or d p<*r 
c.(*nt. of silver, occurring in Weste*rn Australia, unel in ce*rtain mint's in (lali- 
fornia and (Colorado. It is rrnmeel afte*r (Maverns Bounty, Ualilornia, where* 
it, was first found (Rickard). K. S. Dana, give's the*, analysis by (lenth as 
gold dD*7 to 40*9 ja*r ce*ntte*liurium 55*9 to 5f> pe*r cent., silver d to d*5 pe*r 
renteorrcsponthng to the* lormula (AuAg)Te g . :t The* compound AuTe g 
can be* formes! b\ fusing the* two <*le*m(‘nf,H together, but- not- rent lily in the* 
we*t way. The*, following analyst's of calave-rite are*, given by (5harl<d em : * 4 


1 Smyth, latidarcu, mid Sharvvuud, d/a//. and AW. /Vow, July I I, 100(1; Am?. 15, 1000; 
and Jna. 211, 1007 . 

2 See T. A. Rickard, Truun. I mi. ftlmj. (tud /I/o’., 1800 , 8, 74-78 ; A U. ( Oiarlcton, (Juki 
dinittir (tud Mill inn in H\ A uni ml in % pp 104 107 ; Carnot, ( Wp/. mui., 1001, 132, 1208 . 

8 T, A. Rickard, Trnux, A mt r. I unt. May. Jftiif/., 1000, 30 , 712. 

4 Charleston, hu\ at. 
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TABLE Will. 


1. From KahroorlY 

(K. Simpson). 

2. From Kaljioorlit- 

(A. ('. H. Minpiye). 
2. From Kaljroorlie 
(P. Kruseh). 

4. From Crinple Creek 
! (W. F. Hildebrand) 

I 7). From Cripple Crook 
! (F. C. Knitfht). 

j d. From Cripple Crook 
, (GVnth). 


Tim densities were as follows : 

No. 1. •"•Ul 

No. 2, . . . . . ‘Kio i 

No. (J. 

No. b contained also 0*2*d per cent. of ♦ oppri. * ,,f iU p* * » • n! »<} o*n. « > < 
per cent, of nickel, 142 percent, of selenium and **' l>* p* t * »id of dj.L . 
The names <ziven are those of t lie anal v>t .. 

Calaverif e can he most readily dist incut led ' 1 * m, p\ji*» a> * **t dins • 
.Rickard, by its bein# easily cut by a knife and M\ i,*i«h ""one m o 
other than a massive form. 

Kmuirritv is similar in comp* eat am and appr-uaie *• *•* , ilv.rna icr 
oil horhomhie. It orcnrs in Tramykama and * nni'h * h*'«d, 1 

(’ailed also ijrapiu’r ft llttn me, i - * * ro*«n ♦ >«»id uY mG > 

supposed to correspond to {AuAtif'lVg. !♦ o o M j>i * »»m un o«* * 

and lead in addition. It is usually steel ? ihe ahc*- bm j 
limits nearly brass-yellow in colour. 1 be .< s i an- * ie» ?G *4 it* * . 
sometimes bears a resemblance to w rit in * * ha j c«; *» *< < ?t * * * 

graphic. The following: analyses a^reein * m » s n* ,.4* 

by b\ C. Smith are from the Black Hill * SunM, f HI ,< j * $ u* ’ 
i Ireek respect ivcly 2 : 

Ah \u o- l-o; 

K, . . . 7414 :vt 'in too «o 

It., . . * .Vfi! llt’Ull * A < I U |s«i 4NI 

It occurs also at- Kalgooriho in Trans> h .mm. and m i .dioM.-i t mu/ 
California. Ann lyses of Kal^oorlie svluitii?* 4 neii M% rhatMmi poe,*' , 

t.o (umtain "old 25 fo2H per cent., hiker Mi u* Id p**i * e?d , and fi-llunm 

5(> to 00 per cent/* T. A. Rickard staf cm f hal f hr « feme »• u 4 i 

telluride. of Cripple Creek, and of Boiildn < *muU, f \ .YumFc ju a .* 
calaverite is of Kal^oorlie. 4 

1 (’Fester, Am<r, J. nl Y*/., Is!.«, 5, l 5s , i t „ , 

* F. C. Smith* TmuK Atti* t\ In®h !/«.,,?, , 1 vfp 4 ns, 

9 ( ’harlctun, /*«•. rif, 

4 ftickard, Trnw$. A in* t. hmt. .!/«*;, ;] 
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<s:; 

Pvt'jtt' is a I elluride of silver, Ag.»Tc, in which the silver is partly replaced 
by -old. A specimen from the (I olden Rule Mine, according to (tenth, 
contained tellurium 52*<>H per rentsilver 11 *Sf> per centand -old 25*00 per 
<*ent. It o<*{ * 11 is in \\ ed. Australia, Tra nsylvania, (Mi ill, California, Colorado, 
and \ tah. It is black or steel -rev in colour, and is sli-litlv harder and 
more brittle than svlvanite (Rickard). Charle.ton quotes 1 the following 
analysis ot Kaluonrlie pet /.it e, made by K. \\. C tract* : The specimen had a 
specific gnu it y ot 5 and a hardiicss o{ 2*5 to 5. The composition was -old 
2HU, silver In* 17. teliurium 51 *t)tt mercury 0*2b. 

Xa<nr Fnhairtl Tvllurinut, a sulpho f.elluride of -old and lead, with 
a few per cent, of antimony, is remarkable for being foliated like graphite, 
wliieh it also resembles in its colour, a blackish lead -rev, and in having a 
hardness of fjom 1 to 1*5 only. Its density, however, is above 7. it oeeurs 
in Transylvania, and contains, according to one analysis, tellurium 52*2, 
lead 51 *t>, -old fen to RHt per emit. According to Louis it. corresponds to 
tin* formula Aiyd’lq ,Sh iS Te ? S n , 

htthjoorlifr i • a n iron black mineral with sub eotirhoidai fracture occurring 
at Kal-oorlie, We tern Vustralia, and also in Colorado anti Transylvania. 
Its analysis, correspond. to the formula HgAtuAgjjTe,,. 15 The analysis by 
d. C. IL Minwne gave gold 2u*72, silver 5u* ( JH, mercury 11ftdlurium 
57*25, eopper t h i5. ulphur cH5. 'flu* proport imi of mercury is very variable. 
It is inassU e and la itt 1*\ with a bi illianl met ullie lust n* (<hmrleton). 

('nultjanltfc h a sesqtiit-lluride, (AuAgl lg) 2 Te ;t , from Kal-oorlie, described 
by Carnot A Aeeordiu- to Spencer 1 ami Livem-, {> kalgoorlife and eoolgardite 
art* not t rue mineral perte-i, but mi\f urea of rnloradnic e, I Ip,Te, w tt h I he ot her 
tellunde.s. At K.i l-< »a lie. at the < hippie Creek district, Colorado, in Transyl 
\ania, in Boulder Count m Culm-ado, and in many other localities, tin* value 
of the ore depend*, on the trlhu ides of gold contained in il. 

At Chippie Cheek, where the deposits are of late Tertiary age, it is the rule 
to find Uie f elfmtdr. m ny-tallised form, whereas at Kal-oorlie they are 
almost without except i< n* in immsiso form, The age of t he Ka 1-ooiiie di*posit s 
is pre Cumin lanA The oxidised port ions of lelluride ores contain lim*l v 
diutletl yellow amot phoiis -old or must uni tjM % anti sometimes lemon yellow 
tellurium n< htr or dioxide of tellurium (Trunsv Ivauiu and Boulder County), 
which h mnialL . howe\er, miiwiled info tellurite of iron, disrovered by 
Knight. 7 Tin* dull looking gold from the oxidised ore of Mount- Morgan, 
Cfueensland, ha** been recognised a h bavin- been derived from < ellurides. 
Mustard -old nu ui i at Kal-imrlie in yellowinh splashes like yellowish clay, 
am! can be ds 4m-m lied f»\ butimJun- (Riekard). The telluride ores of 
Kal-oorlie and Chippie Cheek contain pyrite disseminated throu-hout t hmn. 
A mom* the minmaL specially aa-ardat eil with itdlnrides of gold, fluorite and 
roamed!e are e pemalh notable, according to Rickard. 14 Kluorite character 
iscs t in* felhnide uie , of chippie Creek and Boulder County and roseoelit e, a 
brow uish -men U \dro mica t oat a min- vanadium, is found at- Kal-oorlie, and 


* t "harHon, * 7 « - a., p, la,'. 

~ 15t,tuiun, A*'■ • m »/, .s»i, m,, .x, n', t 5 * tins, 3 C 'juiol,, A>r. eU, 

* Sjirjii’i’r, j t nma, 84*iu.|. *trs; 1//17. ,1/**•/, >tmt f w.g .1/#/nr, t'.tea, 

1-UK 

Riveiicf, Ku't miU 1 / n*t. J ,, pfft.'t, 75 , Stt, 

* Sit it.Ke I.iiefci« u, t/fw, mat Vi, A|*ri! IU t !!>a7, p, 472. 

*1* A I%ielt;ii*|, toft* hi a! \fntf, K\t\i , IWO, 30 * 7UK 

H RiekanI, l>n\ • if, 
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especially in the tellurides of Boulder County. Calcite is rharaet erki to 
of the Kalgoorlie telluride ores. Svlvanite, petzite, ealaveriie, and naif.\- 
agite occur in Canada. 1 . . 

Composition of Native Gold. —Native gold always contains silver, w hn*h 
occurs in varying proportions, the colour becoming paler with the increase 
of silver. In addition, small quantities of copper and iron are almost always 
present, and other metals are also sometimes iound. The finest nat ive gold 
yet found is that from the Pike’s Peak Mine, Chippie Creek, which was 
999 fine. 2 The mean fineness of Colorado gold is, however, only a bout 8( N L 
The gold from the Mount Morgan Mine, Queensland, was formerly stated 
to be 997 fine, but as the gold had been ext racked by chlorination, more 
silver may have been present originally. The finest Russian gold was that 
formerly obtained at Katerineburg in the Urals, and yielded gold 989*9, 
silver 1*6, copper 3*5, and iron 0*5 (CL Rose). Cold dust from \\ est Alika 
has been found to contain 978*1 of fine gold, f he remainder being silver. 
The gold found in the British Isles varies from 800 1 <> 900 fine, the remainder 
being silver ; the specimens from the district around Bolgelly are some! lines 
a little over 900 fine. The gold in the. Andes is often no more than tit hi or 
700 fine, but from the Darien Mine it is about 990. Gold from Brazil vaiies 
from 737 to 978 fine. 3 

Native gold generally contains more* than 99 per cent, of gold and sik <t 
taken together, and from 0 to 1 per cent, of copper, iron, etc. Nat i\c gold 
is usually coloured yellow owing to the predominance 4 , of gold, hut nearly 
white electrum occurs native in a number of localities, and the proportion 
of silver, according to Phillips,' 1 may exceed hall the weight oj tin* mix* un\ 
and certainly reaches 39 per cent. Native silver is usually free from gold, 
but a nugget of silver from Bolivia was found bv 1). Forbes to contain 2*3 per 
1,000 ol gold. 5 

According to Gowlancl, 6 placer gold in Japan ranges from 62o to 9< 1 1 in 
fineness, vein gold in Japan from 566 to 926, and placer gold in Korea 
from 764 to 873. 

Placer gold is usually finer than that derived from lodes, containing a 
smaller percentage oi silver. The* average composition of the placer gold 
formerly obtained in California was given as 7 gold 883*6, silver 112*1, luc e 
metals 4*0. Australian placer gold averages about 95<) fine. 

Gold is occasionally found alloyed \vith copper, and sometimes also with 
iron, bismuth, lead, mercury, tin, antimony, palladium, or rhodium. Rhodium 
gold from Mexico was found to be ol the specific gravity 15*5 to 16*8 and 
contained 34 to 43 per cent. of rhodium. Palladium gold is railed porpe/n<\ 
The native alloy ol palladium, gold and silver Irom Porpex contains 83*98 
per cent, of gold, 9*85 j.alladium and -1*17 silver (Berzelius). A native 
amalgam of gold is iound in small yellowish crystals ol specific gravity 
15*47 in the native mercury of Mariposa in Ualilornia, containing gold 31 h C 
to 41*63 per cent., and the rest mercury. An amalgam ol gold and uh.-r 
is found in small soft white grains at- (‘hot o, New Granada. It contain. 


1 (Jaimes, Can. Mn<t. ./., April 1 , 1011 , p. 205. 

2 I urman, Collie rtf Manatee and Metal M i at r, < let. I HIM), p. Kg, 

3 MeUtlluryiv, 1110(5, p. 1(50. 

4 Phillips, (void and Siteer (1807), p. 2. 

6 Percy, Silrer and Cold (1880), p. 100 . 

6 G owl and, Non-ferrous Metals (1014), p. 108. 

7 Report of the IKS. Census, 1880, 13 , 852. 
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BS\T.l per real. of gold, fH)(> ol silver and 57GO of mercury. 1 Mahlonite, from 
Maldon, Victoria, contains gold 01 *5, bismuth 55-5 (Louis). 

Geographical Distribution of Gold.— It. is pointed out by IV Launay 2 * 4 
that man\' goldfields have been worked out. and abandoned, and that the 
existing goldfields will similarly lose their importance in course of time. 
All the districts Irom which the ancients derived their gold have long since 
ceased to yield any appreciable amount- of the meta], and the days of 
activity have been almost {Argotten. As ])e Launav says, "A day will, 
perhaps, even come in (lie near future when tin* Californians will be 
ast onished on hearing that- t heir ancestors gathered gold in their rivers, as 
might, be the inhabitants of the Adour basin, the Malaga district., the plain 
of Granada, or the P<» Valley on reading that, placer working once existed in 
t heir count it." ;J 

Among the richest goldfields in ancient times were those of Armenia, 
Ghahkca, Asia Minor and Kgypt. Of these, Asia Minor included the Paelolus, 
from which were draw n <he riches of (-ioesus. Thrace, Arabia, and some 
of the .Kgenn Islands were also celebrated before tbe Christian ora.. The 
Homans obtained their gold from Spain, t he Pyrenees and t he Alps, from 
I>almaf ia and, above all, from Transylvania, which is s< ill a goldfield. 

Coming to the peograpineal dis! rihut ion of gold at- t he present time, in 
the British Isles gold is found in some of the streams of Cornwall and in 
lodes and river gravels near jlolgefly ami in other parts of Wales, in Slither- 
landshire, and near Leadhifls in Scotland, and in the (Aunty of Wicklow. 
On the Cunt inent of Kurope, gold is most abundant in Hungary and Transyl¬ 
vania, where the gold occurs in quartz lodes contained in eruptive rocks 
of tertiary age, elbeth pmpvlite, porphyry, diorite and granite. 'The minerals 
occurring with the gold are galena, blende and pyrite. Gobi mines have, 
long been worked in T\ ml. In flu* German Kmpire, t he gold obtained is 
ehieflv deri\ed from < In* smelting of argentiferous galena, in which small 
quantities of the more precious metal are contained. In Italy the. only 
important mines are I hose of Pent arena and Vnl 'Poppa, in North Piedmont, 
near Monte Bonn. Gold is also found in the sands ol (he Rhine, the Reuss, 
the Aar. and other rivers, and in small quantities in Sweden and Finland. 
A liltle gold comes (nun Spain (Gorunua, etc.), and Servia. 

The gold healing distriels ol Russia are (I) 1 he Crals, (2) Rustem ami 
Western Siberia, whilst an insignilieunt amount, is also derived from Finland 
and from tin* <‘a urns us. 'The gold was formerly derived chietly Irom lodes 
both in t he UruL and in Western Siberia, but is now almost entirely pro¬ 
duced bv the placers of Siberia/ 1 

In India, almost all the gold now being produced is derived from the 
quart /, lodes of t he (Alar goldfield, Mysore, in Soul hern India, in which 
work was begun in the year 1880. A little gold also comes from the Presi¬ 
dencies of .Madras and Bombay. In (Aina, Korea, and Japan considerable 
quantities oi gold are produced ; little is known ol I lie methods used ami 
of the amount, produced in (Aina, Some gold is obtained from the auriferous 
sand of Bokhara. Among other gold producing districts of Asia and flu* 
adjoining Glands mav he mentioned Annum and other countrics in Fnmch 

1 Rittmuchl»«*rg t Mm* ru!<ht mu , j». 10. 

1 D<* Lauuav, Thv Ir<»rW# oWJ, p HR tt 

* See iUmu T. A, Rickard, ** Pcrseiteaec of (Ire ia IIcpth,” Tvu . Mint. unit ,1 ///'., 

Nov. HUT 

4 See Mint rut Iwhmtru, IHOg, p. 2n.*f, and Lev at,, /,V m Sihrriv On'mit ate (Bunn, 1817). 
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China, the Malay Peninsula, the islands of Borneo, Celebes, Sumatra, Min¬ 
danao in the Philippines, and New Guinea. 

Prom the United States a large percentage of the total gold production 
of the world is obtained. The chief producing States are California, Colorado, 
Dakota, Montana, Alaska, Arizona, and Utah, but smaller amounts come 
from many other States. The produce is now far more from lodes than from 
placer deposits, and in the treatment of auriferous quartz and pyritic ores- 
almost all the known methods of treatment are applied in different localities. 
Canada (Yukon Territory, British Columbia, Nova Scotia and Ontario) 
produces large quantities of gold, and gold ores are also found in various 
parts of Mexico, Colombia, Bolivia, Chili, Venezuela, Brazil, Peru, and the 
small States of Central America. The production of several of these countries, 
was formerly much larger than it is at the present day, the reduction being 
especially marked in the cases of Brazil and Venezuela. 

Gold is somewhat widely distributed in Africa, the chief sources of pro¬ 
duction in former times being the placer deposits of the Gold Coast and 
Abyssinia. The discoveries of auriferous conglomerates in the Transvaal 
since 1884 have converted that region into the most important gold-producing 
country. Rhodesia and West Africa are large producers, and some gold 
comes from Egypt, Madagascar and the Soudan. 

Gold is found in all the Colonies of Australia, and in Tasmania and New 
Zealand. In Western Australia, Kalgoorlie or East Coolgardie is by far 
the richest goldfield. Other important districts are Murchison, Mount 
Margaret, North Coolgardie, East Murchison and Coolgardie.' The chief 
gold-producing districts of Queensland are Charters Towers, Rockhampton 
(where the Mount Morgan mine is situated), Croydon and Gympie. Almost 
all the gold is produced from the quartz mines, the placers having been 
practically exhausted. The chief producing districts in Victoria are Ballarat, 
Sandhurst (Bendigo), Beechworth, Maryborough, Castlemaine, Gippsland, 
and Ararat. 

The table given in Chap. XXI. gives the quantities of gold now being 
produced from all the more important goldfields of the world. 

Geological Age of Gold Deposits. — Ifc has been demonstrated above 
that deposits of gold occur in many different kinds of rock and in most 
countries of the world. At each centre of gold mining the conditions are 
different from those existing elsewhere, and even within the narrow limits of 
one particular district the strata bearing the precious metal are often of 
very divergent geological and mineralogical constitution. Murchison, 1 in 
attempting to assign all gold deposits to one geological horizon, was led into 
error. 2 He compared the gold-bearing rocks in the Urals, which are 
distinctly of Silurian age, with some samples sent from Australia. These, by 
correlation of fossils and minerals, were also proved to be Silurian. As a 
result, Murchison put forward a theory that all rocks which contained gold 
would be found to have their genesis in the Palaeozoic era. That gold in 
large amounts was eventually discovered in Victoria seemed to add to this 
belief, but Whitney’s researches in California robbed the theory of much of 
its truth, for the rocks there were found to be Jurassic. Murchison’s, 
original theory has in no way been confirmed by subsequent gold dis- 


1 Murchison, “Siluria.” 

2 T. A. Rickard, Amer. Mng. Cong., Oct. 25, 190G: Mining Reporter, 417: J. Chm.McU 
and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa, 1907, 7 , 311. 
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cowries. {or linn ha \ e been found t o ho (list rihul ed 1 hrouphout rocks of 

■ i 11 .O'eS. 

f ihu*' Pickard 1 piws t he follow im.» t able, show int* {he varied distribution 
of “old, as illust rated by t lie principal mining districts of tin 4 world : - 


TABLK XIX. 


t*r l..., 

Um.-K, 

Oi:.trii t, 

Kl'l'inU. 

Qua! f'i'lsu 

f 

\ ' Aide atr. 

Munte t"hri.et«>, 

Washington. 

*IVt l i.u \. 

Kru pt n c 

( h ippie ( Yeck. 

< ’dorado. 

i (‘irt.U'euU 

, Suml U uile. 

Vereapat ak. 

Transylvania. 

‘ JeraMhir, 

Amplulmbte Si'hi <t. 

Mauposa. 

< ’alifornia. 

Tnu fin-, 

Limestone. 

Bajbl. 

< ’arinthia. 

i No mian 

( Naid*inier,i!e. 

St npnu. 

Bohemia. 

( \u bomb i 

'•u Shah*. 

( lymph*. 

(Queensland, 

Him unan. 

< Mndumerafe. 

Wit Wat crfit'imil, Transvaal. 

> Sitm tan. 

Slate iinh Sandstone, 

Beidh'o. 

Victoria. 

('ambi i.m, 

Slate and (Quart/if c. 

Wavcrfv . 

Nova Scot ia. 

Aleonkiau, 

Schifit. 

Homesf nke. 

South Dakota. 

\ir|u an, 

t liamte aid Si-hi .t, 

bakenf the Wo< 

»ds. Ontario. 

die* pi i 

umnenf m»ldfield . an* associated main!v w 

it It t he ini ermediat.e 

ipneou; roi 

fm and w it h pmmf es and 

f onalites. ddic 

auriferous Areluean 

»ehi v -t an* 

pi incipullv derived from moltcn may mas, a 

ml t he a neienf. veins 


ini\e dnuvd the uii*taniorphiau o| thesc schists, hold is often found in 
asMu uf ion with andesitic jocks of tertian aye, hut what is tin* precise 
< onnoi tam between them n a question to whieh no direct answer has been 
pi\en No important tmldheld now hemp worked occurs in sedimentary rocks 
of am* umse recent t!ian (d’etneeous, although there are nuinv igneous 
tot mat ton. behmmnp j t » the Tertiary period. Uenerally speaking, the 
equem e iff the if* *!« I I feat in** mf u i hromdiout the ayes is complete. 

\e\ef t briers aum* <a*uemliail n»ns nia v b«* made by a comparison of tlu* 
pet mio f ica I clutnif tm * »f fot mat min on unions cold incuts, and sometimes, 
fhotedt not in e wj v t ;n«\ hv obaervat ions upon t In* contained fossils. This 
kittei mode of con'ektf tun is not applicable in the ease of Areluean rocks, 
wba b an* uitfoasiUfrious. 

T laini'de\ * classifies pold deposits in t\\<> broad divisions (1) Tertiary 
depu ala ; f‘2f deep seated deposits, He discusses both classes from the point, 
of \i**w of perh fence m depth. din* tertiary formati<ms exhibit a depreein 
lion of pi iniarv pi or inns metal emit enf u with <iepth, w bile in the deep seat ed 
t Vpi* llirje h a much less flunked ilectease. 

Malcolm Madmen H has attempted to tract* out the relat ion,ships existing 
amoicf the iot ka in fh«* uold heating amis, and has broadly divided them 
mfo two ktrpe da hhvh Piimary and Secondary, By a Primary auriferous 
province he Mti*misea ** one which shows no prior state of combination and has 
had no Conner locus in spliced’ Such an* the auriferous sulphides and man} 
free pold deposit m, A Secondary province is " one which has been derived 
ft out some eailif'r deposit#, either from sulphide or t elluride or<*s or from 

1 Hirkiml, b*e r»/ 

» famUhv, F.utj and Mmj. J„ May It.'k 11*11, p. mu 
».l M Miukmi, (hJtl, p, 42. 
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gold quartz veins.” The following table shows Maclarens 1 general classi¬ 
fication :— 


Classification of'Auriferous Deposits. 


Connected with 
extrusion of 
intermediate or 
basic igneous 
rocks (andesites 
or diabases) 


/• Archaean 


Pre-Cambrian 


Tertiary 


Primary. 

f Schistose rocks: West Australian (Kal- 
J goorlie, etc.), India (Colar), (Hutti), 

{ Rhodesia. 

r Arising from intrusion of diabase and diorite 
dykes through Archaean schists: West 

Australia, India (Dharwar), South Africa 

(Pilgrim’s Rest, Witwatersrand, and Bar¬ 
berton), Guianas, Appalachian Fields, and 
Eastern Canada. 

' Andesitic goldfields : Northern Chili, Peru. 
Colombia, Mexico, California (Bodie), 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Unalaska, Japan, 
Sumatra, Celebes, New Zealand, Transyl 
vania. 


Connected with 
extrusion of acid 
rocks of grano- 
dioritic type 


? —Urals. 

Permo-Carboniferous—Eastern Australia and Tasmania. 

Jurassic —Western North America: Alaska, Oregon, 

and California. 


Secondary . 


Deposits produced 
or modified by 
chemical agencies 


' Free gold in 
original 
sulphide and 
telluride veins 

. Placer gold 


r a. Arising from decomposition of auriferous 
sulphides and tellurides by acid waters or 
by tellurides below zone of oxidation. 

(j. Arising from deeomx>osition of sulphide's 
, and tellurides in zone of oxidation. 

—In part. 


Deposits produced ^ 
by mechanical J- Placer gold in part, 
agencies J 

A. Primary Deposits connected with Extrusion of Basic Igneous Rocks : - 

(1) Archcean .—If the Archaean group in Maclaren’s classification be 
studied, it is seen that all the members are schistose in nature, although it is 
often difficult to determine whether they have originated under sedimentary or 
igneous conditions. It is in the igneous amphibolites of this period that the 
oldest known forms of auriferous deposits occur. The rocks are unfossiliferous, 
and can only be correlated from observations on their petrological character¬ 
istics. The best defined group of Archaean rocks are found in countries 
bordering on the Indian Ocean. In the Lake Superior district of Canada 
similar formations are associated with large copper deposits. 

In India there occurs a complex series of Archaean schists and highly 
metamorphosed rocks called Dharwars, 2 consisting of boulder beds or con¬ 
glomerates, pebbly grits, quartzites, limestones, argillites and chloritic 
schists. They stretch from Bombay through Mysore, and are apparently 


1 J. M. Maclaren, Gold , 1908, p. 44. The table is reproduced by permission of the 
Mining Journal. 

8 J. M. Maclaren, Mec. Geol. Survey, India, 1906, 34 , 96. 
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sedimentary. In some places their structure suggests formation in running- 
water. The most characteristic rock in the whole series, and one which is 
observed in all the regions associated with Arc In can gold deposits, is a well- 
banded contorted Imcmatite and magnetite quartz rock, its origin, though 
obscure, may be due to (J) si Reification along the shearing plant's, or (2) 
metamorphism of the ferruginous silicate and carbonate bands in depth. In 
the Dharwar rocks themselves there appear to he two periods of vein formation 
and gold deposition, the older of which is said to be of dynamic metamorphism. 
The rocks have been subjected to great strain and assume a very dark colour, 
due to total reflection from internal stress surfaces. Cold is found in the 
interior of the lumps of ore, and this fact has been advanced as evidence 
of the simultaneous deposition of gold and quartz. In some cast's the horn¬ 
blende schist has been penetrated by intrusive granites, and here the walls 
of the dyke have become changed into diorite. This would seem t.o have 
an important bearing on the occurrence of gold in seemingly metamorphosed 
igneous rocks. 

In West Australia there are Arcluean rocks existing under similar con¬ 
ditions to those found in India. Cneissoid granites overlaid by greenstone 
schists (amphibolites and hornblende) are the primary rocks of the country. 
The characteristic magnetite is present, and runs parallel will) the foliation 
and direction of the main schistose', holts. Two distinct types of formation 
art* noticeable in this district- (1) lode formation, as at the main foci of gold 
ores in th( k State—viz., Kalgoorlie, Kanowna and Beak Kill: the auriferous 
rock runs imperceptibly into the barren country rock, and tlx*, limits can 
only be determined by assay values; (2) Quartz veins of the blue and 
white varieties. 

Kohl-bearing Arcluean rocks are: not. so common in South Africa as in 
other parts of the world. The economically important gold deposits occur 
in rocks of more recent date. The .Barberton series in Swaziland may bo 
correlated with the Archlean schists in Australia and India, which have 
been described already. They consist of chlorite and talc, schists, argillites 
and, finally, the characteristic hard, bunded luemutitc. The latter withstands 
denudation more than the other bods, and thus stands out in relief across 
the country. .Further North, in the Murchison Range, and also in Rhodesia, 
similar rocks have 1 been identified, in some cases associated with amphi¬ 
bolitic, and quartzitio schists. The Bulawayo schists in Rhodesia have been 
referred t o basic igneous intrusions. 

In America, the Apalachian, South Dakota and Brazilian fields belong 
to the Arcluean period. The sedimentary rocks in the first, area consist 
of the Talladega series of slates, quartzites, conglomerates and dolomites, 
while the, igneous rocks are complex green schists, diorites and gneisses. 
In some districts in Carolina the gold is accompanied by tetnnlymite. The 
llomestake Mine in Dakota lies in a field of highly metamorphosed Arcluean 
schists impregnated with auriferous pyrite. and containing many lenticular 
masses of gold-bearing quartz. Some doubt has. arisen as to the t rue ago 
of 1 -Ik* rocks in Brazil, but they are more usually rei erred to a,s Arcluean. Then* 
is no mention of igneous intrusions in the Brazilian formations. The gold 
is in lenticular masses or in auriferous lines of iron ore in itabente. 

The Otago district in New Zealand possesses large alluvial deposits. It 
is probable, however, that they may be younger than Arcluean, and have been 
said to be Carboniferous or Devonian. Maclaren points out. that they may 
be either due to lateral secretion from contemporaneously deposited alluvial 
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gold, or they may be connected with the granitic rocks intruded during the 
period of the Middle Mesozoic lift in the Southern Alps. 

(2) Pre-Cambrian .—Auriferous rocks of Pre-Cambrian age occur in 
India. West Australia, the Rand, America, and the Guianas— i.e., the same 
districts as those already mentioned in which gold is found in Archaean 
surroundings. Indeed, the Pre-Cambrian gold-bearing strata are usually 
found either in, or together with Archaean rocks. Two important exceptions 
to this generalisation have been noted at Nullagine in West Australia, and in 
the Witwatersrand in the Transvaal, where conglomerates occur which are 
porous and offer but slight resistance to the passage of auriferous solutions. 

In India the younger Pre-Cambrian doleritic dykes are found to penetrate 
the Archaean Dharwar series, and may be correlated with the Cheyair group 
of the lower Cuddapah system. Where subsequent movements have burst 
the Archaean fissures, it is possible to find older blue and younger white 
quartz side by side. The latter often contains graphitic matter, which has 
probably been taken up from a carboniferous band during its intrusion. 

In West Australia there is again the penetration of vertical doleritic 
dykes into older schists. Acidic dykes occurring in the same district are 
barren. In the North it is found that where doleritic dykes are cut by other 
dykes and faults, they become auriferous, and the gold is found for a few 
feet on either side. In the intersection of white quartz veins wdth doleritic 
intrusions there is said to be a close parallel with the Banket reefs of the 
Rand, where the auriferous conglomerate occurs as lenticular masses and 
contains gold in white quartz veins, and also interspersed in the matrix. 
The veins are much richer than the conglomerate. 

The theory of the origin of gold on the Rand is discussed below 
(see p. 94). Doleritic dykes break through the Barberton series, forming 
banded shoots similar to those in West Australia. The geological age of 
the Witwatersrand series is not certainly known, though they are reputed 
to be older than the Devonian rocks of the Cape system, and younger than 
the Swaziland system. Maclaren states that there is no available evidence 
to prove whether the gold present in the infiltering solutions was derived from 
a diabasic magma or whether it was dissolved from presumably underlying 
Archaean schists. He considers the latter assumption the more probable. 1 

The American fields in which the gold is present in rocks of Pre-Cambrian 
age are almost identical with those previously mentioned. In South Carolina 
the country rock consists of an altered Archaean muscovite schist, which is 
often metamorphosed for some distance from the intruding Pre-Cambrian 
dyke. It seems probable that the controlling factor in the formation of the 
gold deposits in this dyke has been the heat of the igneous magma. In 
Colorado the hornblende schists have replaced mica schists in many instances. 
The Klondike region, according to Tyrrell, 2 is underlain by Pre-Cambrian 
schistose rocks which have been very much folded. Outliers of sedimentary 
rocks of Eocene age occur round the margin of the district, indicating a 
depression of the surface at that period. After Eocene times the land was 
raised and has suffered no subsidence since. 

(3) Tertiary .—The Tertiary goldfields are andesitic in character, ranging 
from the Eocene to the Pliocene eras. They are distinctly modern, following 
the lines of modern volcanic activity, the 44 Pacific Circle of Eire.” This circle 
passes from Valparaiso through Mexico and the Western States, including 


1 Maclaren, op. cit ., p. 57. 


2 Tyrrell, Econ. GeoL , 1907, 2, [iv.], 343. 
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4irlt well know it tickIs as Nevada, Utah, (Ylorado. 'Hiimv isa break in British 
Uoitimbia, Inn tin* lint* is cunt imied at Uniia, Island (Alaska), and than follows 
t-tmnti through Japan, Sumatra, (Viebes, and Burma to New Zealand and 
hiji. l\ui except ion > oid\ o| any import iuht am known, and t lmso am in- 
llit* Tranks Is aman and liuimanan pold fields, whirh were probably formed 
m tin* smie pei i< id as t he Medit erranran volea noes of Mesozoic* age. 

b i; elsaraet **ri tie ot the Tertiary andesitic goldfields j hat the andesite 
tend:, to become ptopy lit <\ in \\ hifh ehloi’ite and epidofr have replaced the 
lerro may ne iaii tiieate . and iptartz. ehiorite and epidofr have replaced tin 1 
frUpam. lelhnide air af o rha raei erisi h\ a nd an* usually set in a matrix 

• it (plait 

Maria r«*n » on t«{ei . t hat tertiary andesitic yoldfadds have prohahlv 

* i* * i is e< l t heir * * i *hl burn Bm t 'ambriun deposit s, either b\- leach i ng or by 
in-don. landmen 1 howesn. is of t he opinion t hat tin* gold in Tertiary 
lode, i del is ed 1 1 ojji tin* leaebinu ol Bre (’a mbria n placers by magmatic 
oi met et *1 ie watei , w hieh base been ca list'd t o circulat t* aft <*r tin* intrusion 
of t lie ande if c . 

In \ iO‘‘i h a the lej t iais held; pass from Mexico t hrough Western North 
\ Uiei a a. and beloim to J In* Miocene period. At Baehuca t he precious metal 
an m > onl\ in ande ifie tuff oserls mg f’mtaeeous sediments whirh probably 
wen* 1 u»do n up in the middle Tertian’ period. The Uomstoek and (Tipple 
1 beef, re-ooii. br|oH“ t o t hi < pmiod. At f Tipple t Veek, Bre (dunbrinn s(*bists 
ale urea ton.ills found in the "ramie in assort'd ion \s itii diabasie dykes, 
t Mmo. uk* and M mi eiie sot a me mrhs pjesail in t lie aitrifrroiu area, and i h(‘ 
e.uJir f of t he e * t*n i ? iiia mls of aude at n hierrias* and in a lew eases of 
las a and fuff If i pi«iba hie that is \ drot henna I ammeter ha ve been act ivr 
m * he ie mhii BhotM.lu a hie* * ia . a nd d\ ke." saieeeed t he a i id rat t ie rocks, and 
neplieblfe ha alt base bet U foliued b\ the Hit 1 tisiolt of bnsie magmas lilt < ^ 

fh«* foi me? T!i* si m imitjsn tlnosite. w hieh is unusual in andesitic locks. 
Tellmide, rn siitfi* pinoij biee< ia 

\t t M|4lti" fit Bel.aid ’ f he i o* k . in ('oloiado a l e Boat i Vetaei*oUs and 

Bie Bln*, t n« Foil *>w si!" f he idi f areou • pm iod m t his diet riel t hem oeein r«nI 

an iiifeisnl ot t,«»h a i i n upheaval a ml a large out pouring oi la \ a lorming 
fa ei * i.ded i • ** 1 m uj i*amdiu" wat ei, ds la* * t ra seisin; * older strata, and 
atlolfio' a at i b ipph* I o «d and Stlsej Uliit'. Voleailie ei Upt loll Was very 
s {"Mfoij. in K»>« * hi fuel a nd i »mt imied into the Miocene. Finally, it was 

in » »» d«-d la a j.oi>d • 4 u»f rii e undergs otmd t lun mai art is it y. So far art 

is kn«*w!i no roe on to* L a <** fated with amdei mis deposits in this district 
( ■ ohha f ha n T* i f t.u 

Tim b> If of s uh am u, i * mi! imied in Japan and Foi inosa. I he gold areas 
in whlili ate ia •! ima e n ponlm t is e, I hough f I u * \ were pleat ly exploited 
h\ f he I hit* li and Bm ? U * Ue e men InUltH m the fifteenth H lit I sixteenth 
» en? ill u*-. 

Alf houeh in \» w Zealand soh aun e» upt inn * are almost unknoss u at 

flu* | H’>enf da t •**•*, i i - a lid hof spt iiiys aie at ill found. Idiei’e is abundant/ 
**\ idem e i if the jsni«ftofi of two tueaf Baeitic axes of fold my and faulting 
inflie f Liiitaki Benin ula l' f he eold bearin'* seins neeur m breccias of aiafesite 
and da* if en in whs Is piop\ lit i ait mu hat been ext ensue, and whirh probably 
foini fin* I i * j» i !%•*.« n r f m 1 1 u the oldest eruptions of Tett inis ape in thin 

»f.om,-on. . mu. 6.mr 

3 Pi* t»o-l, J * ’■■■> Utf ,U?e;. Si*i- »*t h J ti ira, UHI7, 7* *d t* 
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district. Obscure rocks of Mesozoic and Pahoozoie age underlie these forma • 
tions. The Waihi mint 1 occurs in this field. 

33. Primary Deposits connected with Extrusion of Acid Rocks. Th< -e 
occur in three principal regions (1) 1Vais, (2) Western North America, and 
(3) Eastern Australia, which contain the chief placer gold deposits ot the 
world. Tliev all present a characteristie mineline of igneous rocks, it R 
])rohahle tliat in Tertiary times tin* auriferous areas were elevated, >inre 
the gold occurs free and in coarse grains, < 1 u<» to tlie exposure to washing 
and sorting agencies. 

(1) Puhrozoic. .The deposits in the l nils are supposed to he oj late 

Jhiheozoie age. 

(2) Jurassic.— 'The Californian belt in WVstern North America includes 
Jiossland, Oregon and Alaska. Lindgren 1 has shown that there is a clo^* 
relationship bet ween t lie veins in t his area and the metamorphie series of 
early Palaeozoic-Jurassic ages. They consist of altered slates, saiuhtmse , 
limestones and quartz porphyrites. r .rh(» uold quartz veins are closely i on 
nerted with the grano-diorit ie rocks. The (treat Mother Lode is one of t he 
richest deposits in this belt. 

(,‘>) Pcmm-(Uu'hwij^mua. The Eastern Australian fields exhibit in 
trusions which an* older than Triassie. ami if is probable that tin* maximum 
enrichment of the auriferous rocks occurred in tin* Carboniferous period, fn 
tin* Snowy River and Mitta Mitta valley. Lower 3>esonian porphyiit rs as** 
found, giving evidence of early activity. The gold deposition in the Mount 
Morgan, Cympie, Lucknow. Wood's Point ami Walhallu districts is refeired 
to thc i Permo-Carboniferous period. The character of the rocks at Mount 
Morgan is sediment ary, which is. how ever, an except ion to the general nd»* 
that usually sedimentary rocks of Ordovician and Silurian aye an* found 
in the South, while igneous forks occur in the North. The latter contain 
much graphite which was probably assimilated l»v the magmas from and 
adjacent Carboniferous formation during intrusion. At fin 11arat tin* ongm 
of tin* gold is connected with grnnit ie dykes intruded in late Pukeo/.oic t nm* 
into tho vertical Ordovician slates and quartzites, Tertiary basic d\ k«* > 
penet rat e through the Silurian slates. It is stated, how ever, that t lies** 
are not. associated with the deposit ion of tin* precious metal, but I hat tin* 
original hide formation began at the time when the iteighbonjing giaiiif *• 
was extruded at the end of f he Silurian period, and before I lie Ibotniiin 
sediments were formed. 

Auriferous quartz veins are visible al the summits of parallel antieline; 
saddle reefs at Bendigo. The country rock consists of < hdouriun bln k 
(day slates. 

(h Secondary Deposits. These are correlated in point of time with the 
primary deposits from which they have been derived. Subsequent action, 
however, may not have occurred immediately on the format ton of t he 
primary rocks, and processes such as till rat ion and tin* chemical act ion of 
gases may proceed long after tin* original deposit has been laid down. 
Thus it. becomes increasingly dihiculf to assign secondary rocks to tliesi 
respective geological periods, and correhition must be bused on a st ud\ of 
the primary country rock, which may la* found in fin* vicinity. 

Pkuwr J)<’jmits. According to Marla ren, all the important pho cm 
were formed in Tertiary times, and are thus comparatively recent. No 

1 LmdKmi, JhiU. (Soil. .s’o*% A m* r ., I Kite, 6, 225. 
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placers t he unitl ui whieh has been derived from i hr primary coni (Oils of 
igneous rocks ha\ e proved ol much value. A few belong I o I he (Wf aceous 
and Morene periods, lull I he greater proportion has been referred I o 
the Recent, Pin term* and Miocene. 'The eongiomerat es of Talla wa ng. 
New South Wale,, are most probably Permot'arboniferous. In some 
instances eonddera hie doubt has arisen as to t he t rue geo logical horizon 
of placer deposit c Thu-; Lindgren 1 2 describes t he conglomerat es at Mine 
Hill, ('alifomia, a Jurassic, and j)unn* ! places t hose at Klamat h, Oregon, 
in the (VetareutH period. Fairba nks :t sa vs that in hot it eases t he gold 
has been depn-it ed b\ iulilt rat ion of solutions, and that the previous 
deduct ions a.*, to ecolordcal aye are in error. As has been men! ioned 
above, the two great goldfields in t Ik* Wit walersrand and at liomoslake 
are believ ed to be oj Pie (‘amhrian and A rehman origin. I 'snail v if' is found 
that placers have been formed subsequent to anv period of great. gold 
deposit ion, but if h.m been point ed out by Lincoln 1 t hat. Dambrian placers 
a re rare, although t lie Pre f ambria u period is known to have been one of 
act ive lode lornial ion. 

Origin Of Gold Ores. The origin of mineral veins, including those in 
which gold is c*mtained, has long been discussed by geologists. The old 
f heorv <hat the qii.nl/, of veins was originally in a molten condition and 
wa^ ejected from below into fissures is no longer maintained, alt hough in 
f Kfa Mi . Ib miles bi oindit lorward ev idenee in itfa vour as far as t he Viet orian 
lodes are concerned. (fne of tin* theories now strongly advocated is t hat 
t he mat cj ini * funnitm the v ems have been transported in aqueous solid ion 
and preripitaied where tiny occur. In certain cases, superheated vapours 
ma v ha \ e pl,n ed a pai t, ami t hen* i ; a Iso t he I heorv of mag mat ir segregal ion 
to be couudeied. One view is that tin* solutions lound their way 
< low uw ard ; fjoiu above, and i he ttsrnisuwtil theory and the Idln'dl sccrrl /on 
t heorv have both been advocated. The last named theory lound its 
prim ipal . uppoiter durum main veurs in Prof. I<\ von Sandberger, who 
point ed out that the >»n ngue ol many lodes varies in composition it the nature 
of the forks fliiough which they pass is changed, and claimed (o have proved 
by afialwds that flic materials forming veinstone are derived from the 
the adjacent count j \ inch >. He ..fated, moreover, (hat such minerals as 
a tig it e, km nblrfsde, min!, and olivine, whieh are essential const if uenf s of 
rn sfallim* iock». « ouiain ana 11 quantities ol the hea v v metals occurring in 
vein M Alt hough Sand helper dal not frv to detect, gold in the silicates, 
this mefai n. imf hkel v to be an eseept ion. Prol. A. Slelzner object ed t o 
these com In mao, uiging that small qua lit it ies ol the sulphides ol the heavy 
metufi weie pinfu{J\ medianicully mi\t*d with the crystals ol minerals 
which Samlbeieei analvsetl in t he belie! t ha I they were purr. Slelzner 
ad v (teal ed tie* let cut ion ol the aseen.siona 1 t heorv, whieh alone affords a 
sat idnef oj \ e,\ plauat a ui »>l the diileretiee in composition ol >sen a hl«‘ in 

nei'ddioiu my iodca pa i unv t luotigh the sa me rocks, and apparently formed 
at different pel i< »ds. The two t heoi ies a re, flow ever, Hot- rout nolle! ory, 
and perhaps licit her need lie entirely reject eil, tin' solutions heiny supposed 

1 kin*k:nm i -<»< r . w ? , I sat, qtt, g7<‘». 

2 l llUJll, \‘*fh J/tii /,*» ft t 'rtf, Sftlh \f HI* I isg j, {» l.tli, 

** i airtoaU /-*»*{ *iu>( J , Aj<nl tsim, j» .’DU, 

* 14is**<4y s Et ui , HU l, 6* *J1 1, 

*• SuinUw-rp.'j, I 'af'f.'ift hunt!' n n l tt r l'v , Wiciwetm, IHSg aid lss;*. racial 

aim!met* rn** ge.m in PlitttijsH th• l aunt in hi* Neve Fudcrs (h’t mat Stum Manny. 
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to pa>a niuiv t»r T"- fork in f hr plan** of r h« ■ Dd** ,tf? »-i Mr, n.i.. »■. .-u 

iinpHnnat rdd P<*r t lit* »»i Din *»f pl.nrr *j**i*i p to; 

In ISM7. Dr. Don aimouneed.- a t in* n* nh «**. \*ai no >, r 

Atnt raiia and .Ww Zealand. D.o r lr * *«d« I in Dior n -i» >n .! pi - * n* m 
(’(Hint I V lock i' 111 \ HI iah!\ t untamed lh |»\ 11 f ♦ ■ If »■ !»■ U !<• 1 ♦ ha’ Mr &' - n * 

4 if pvrn r and it - liritUe-- in "I 4d dilintr, had 'A It L sa lu r <<! (I; 'alpi ! ! t Ha 

aii aurifenms h h ie. and Hie :jo|d • *»hi di appeal* d In •!.« •» ue-n * n?a,.d 
of I'JIU'UU" i»n-k . a !i ji! a. hof nhiendr inn a. < h ho - * d* 1 **Mld f „ i» n n. o 

ah In nijli hy hi;-, hr! hod tin* Inin’ <4 ,m * n:.n ; v,^ 1 “t \ r i iin f« i ’ a? If. 
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by ivplarement <>1 other material, such as silica, which has b<*<*n removed 
in solution. 'Flic mechanism of the deposition of the* "old appears to he less 
certain. 

An import ant mumeM ion as to t he deposition of <jold in quartz m*fs 
generally has hern made h\ 1 latschek and Simon, based on their work on 
siliceous 'jels. 1 Tlmv plac<*d in test tubern silicic acid solution mixed with "old 
chloride, and after the solut ions (sols) had become uefat inous (forming j( k lli<*s 
<>r "els), solidurns of reducing agents wriv poured on the lop, or the test tube 
placed in a lun/e vessel containing a reducing "as. Amoil" the reduein" 
uyents t ried were oxalic acid, ferrous sulphate, sulphur dioxide 1 , carhon 
monoxide, diumuiat in** "as, eraphite, eharroal and crude* pe*t l’ohunn. in 
some* case*.- the redueiue a«/cnt was ditTuscel in the* "ri a ml a se>lu< ion of "old 
chloride allowed to come in contart with it. It was found t hat in a "<*1 
consist inn of silicic aeiel in w hiedi a "old salt is uniformlv <list ribut e*d a 
redueiu" oi' prenuptial ine ayemt has tin* followiu" elTeet s : 

(n) If tin* ledmam* a«»rnf is, hy pot nme in n*lat ion t o the* salts in t he* ”<*1 
if tin* oHKM'iit tat ion i rrkonrd m rnolectdess is le*ss in the* reducing a L*,c*nt 
than in the eel5, tin* petld will leave tin* "el and will de*posi< in a ""resales, 
usually <»f n\ Ualhm* bum, at tin* ar<*a of contact of the* reducing ayrnnt 
w if h t he "«■!. 

(h) If the 1 e*»lueiu" .tL'riit is hvpe*rfonic in re*lation to the* salts in the* "e*l, 
tin* e< »ld w ill fee* precipitates! within the* eel, in crystals or svddish hre>wn 
amorphou part mice, not always uniformly t hroii"h«>ut the* "«*1, but offen 
in diJimt lav cm parallel tee the surface* of contact, tin* distance bet \ve*e*n 
< me la v er ami t he next one men sis me with the* elist a lies* from this surface*, 
(arhun al .0 appeal to be pieeipitat<*d by hydimrarbtms, m*alliii" tin* fae t 
t bat "japhite j - often pie’.umt m "“Id uinl siKe*r elrposits. 

'Flu* heipieut bamleef sf isa t urr of auriferous quart/, is biou"ht to mind 
bv t he* e 1 r ailt , auef th<* <» <* 111 r«*m*e* of "elaf inous silica in reefs has been 
oeru.mmalk noted <‘blonde soluf je»us fnnpnmt ly o<<mr nt*ar the* surface*, 
and iimdit pehet fate de»w mvuids in lodes, carry in" *»oId in solution. As 
point eel tail 11 \ Sulman how ever/- solut it ms risin" from below an* more* 
likclv tee contain alkaline* sulphides in which fjnld mi"ld be* elissolve*el, and 
t fir e*m mhimmt of mlfccotm "eh m veins miyht be* e*arrie*<l out by the* act ion 
of sm h soluf jun ’1 Imu** i*. no n*ason te> suppose* that tin* e*fleets observes! 
Iiv 1 lafst'lick and Simon air jmn(<*<l to chloride* ;mint ions, alllmu"h 1 h<‘se* 
ma\ have pkiv ed aii lmpoitant paif in tin* se»comlary <‘nrichm«*nt in "e>ld 
of c nv dope»ill t, 

V«ii V<*tinai n :i hael pirv numb found that "old chloride was slowly reelueme! 
in silicic arid without tin* pmsimce of a spe*cial reduein" ajuent. lie* mixe*<l 
torotliei dilute obit mm e»f Na Aut'lj and Na^Sitami ohs<*rve*«l a fjradual 
elmU’M* m < ohait fiom vellnvv tee colourless, then rose*, lilac am! blue*. Ib* 
supposed thut an tut stable mitrale eel "old was formed ami all erwurds d»*ceun 
pence! atid tin* "t*ld I educed spontaneous!) . A preei pit at e* of silicic aciei 
formed idf« 8 r iikmit a v ea r e euitaincel disseminates! j/old in particle's loo tim* 
to be* seen undei the mterosea »pe*, ev«*n as nilrammroscopic appe*aranc(‘s. 

The deposit urn of "old bv imt Umlly oeeutmii" .sulphides lias been the* 

* Hu! 'ii le'k me! /V»oi ;1 /#/«/, Mint, tint! 1 /U,, 1 U! */, 1 * 1 . 

8 sUilnoia, isf p t*a>, 

3 Volt Vi timu to fittHs, /*<</, IU1t, I I f ; 1 Xr*t, J*rtws } 1!) 1.1, 
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subject of much, research. Among the more recent studies may be mentioned 
-those of A. D. Brokaw 1 and of Chase Palmer and E. S. Bastin, 2 who proved 
-that nearly all the sulphides and arsenides which commonly occur in ore 
deposits are capable of reducing gold from a solution of its chlorides, although 
a,t different rates of velocity. The apparent preference of gold for chalco- 
pyrite and tetrahedrite rather than for pyrite in deposits carrying these 
-three minerals may be due to differences in their reducing power. 

Origin of Placer Gold. —The origin of the gold in placers was for long a 
vexed question. It was formerly accepted without question that the erosion 
of auriferous quartz lodes existing at higher altitudes furnished both gravel 
and gold. In support of this it was urged that the same districts which 
f xirnished auriferous gravels abounded in quartz veins at higher levels, while 
"Whitney pointed out that in California numerous lodes were intersected 
by the valleys and were still to be seen in the bed-rock. On the other hand, 
-the fact that some nuggets found in driit deposits in Australia and California 
,gtre much larger than any masses of gold encountered in veins, and that the 
placer gold is of superior fineness, are difficulties in the way of accepting this 
-blieory. Moreover, Egleston states that nuggets as large as a man’s fist 
have been found embedded in the midst of fine sand, whither they could 
not have been carried by the action of running water, but authentic instances 
of such finds seem to be lacking, nuggets usually occurring in coarse gravel, 
among boulders. It is further declared by the opponents of the erosion 
-theory, that if a small quantity of soft material like gold mixed with lumps 
of hard quartz were washed down by water, then, long before the quartz 
could be reduced by grinding to the condition of grains of sand, the gold 
would be worn down to such a fine state of division that none of it could 
lodge in the river bed at all. In opposition to this contention, it may be urged 
that the extreme malleability of fine gold would make this comminution 
very slow, and that, for example, scales of the metal have their edges blunted 
and thickened by the pounding action of dry sand moved by the wind, 
instead of having them worn away- Moreover, nuggets often include more 
or less quartz. 

In 1864, in order to account for these and other facts, A. C. Helwyn, 
of Victoria, suggested a theory of solution in which it is supposed that the 
gold disseminated through the rocks and drifts is dissolved by percolating 
waters which contain acids and salts in solution, and is repreoi pi fated around 
certain centres. Selwyn considered that the. waters capable of dissolving 
gold must have acquired this property by passing through the beds of basalt, 
etc., overlying the drifts, inasmuch as large nuggets occur in districts where 
"basaltic eruptions have taken place, while, when 1 these*, an*, absent, the* gold 
is very fine, and nuggets can scarcely be said to exist. The fact has long 
been known that gold is soluble in certain dilute solutions of sails, likely 
tobe met with in nature, such as a mixture ol nit rates wit 11 chlorides, bromides 
ox iodides, or as the haloid ferric salts. This has been (irmly established by 
the researches of Skey, 3 Daintree, 4 Egleston 5 and others. Gold is also soluble 
in. alkaline sulphides which may arise from deep-seated sources, although 


1 Brokaw, Mur/, and Xci. Press, 11)IS, 107 , SOD. 

2 Palmer and Bastin, loc. cit. ; Bull. Anivr. Inst. Mn<f. ID1S p. SIS. 

3 Skey, Trans. N.Z. Imt., 1870, p. 225 ; 1872, p. S70. 

^-.i Daini £~ e ’ Trarts - Amrr - MW- Enif; An-. USDS; Trans. Inst. Mwt. and ALL, 

X912, 21, 456. ’ 

5 Egleston, Trans. Amer. List. Mn<j. Emj., 1880, 8, 451. 
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not known to oeeur in surface \\;iters. The precipital ion ol "old {mm 1 hr e 
solut ions arounil nuclei consk-l inn of part ides of pold, p\ rit es. H r.. 1 »v oi jamc 
mat t rr present in t hr liquid, has Itrriist udied. and ril’ort s made t o hu nt ntr»•*«•(,» 
similar to those found in nature, without nturh success. This, hnurio, I:; 
not surprising, since tlie conditions in nature, including almo. t unlimited 
time and immense (plant it ies of exceed inpk dilute* point h m. , e'antiot be 
reproduced in the lahorat ury. Aiuonp ot her pieces of «* \ id«*ncr a earn t t he 
ern/ion < henry which have been cited, may be mentioned the ku t that some 
pold placers occur at. higher h‘\ e*Is than any epiart 7, \ ein ; vet discovered or 
likely to be* discove*red ; :ibo that imparts are* said to have been found 
embedded in decomposes! rocks in positions to which t lew could not po ; iblv 
have b<*cn <*arried by runninq wat e*r, so t hat. t he.se mcmt ■ at lea.-.t run t 
have* been formed by accrct ion. Tin* prevalent belie*! aimuc dw if ci f hat 
the tailing from : luieinp opera! ion.-, crows in rich ne. s so as I o be* n oil h w m k m M 
over a pa in after a few \ e*ars is <*,\plica bh* on rit her hvpof hr i , Thi belief 
does not se‘(*m to hav<* much basis on fad. Speakim* penemllv, no , imh 
enrichment occurs., except as tin* result of natural sfuiciicn bv w bnb mol 
of tin* f ail imp is removes! and the residue* is left richer than tin* a venom * if 
tin* whole mass ot ipiually present. 

The exponents of the e*r< >. ion theory have point ed out t hat the linenes:. 
ol the placer pold may in* accounted for by .nipponum fhaf tin* im punt se.» 
(silver, eopprr, etc.), f ormel'l V present in t In* native void have been dt ok ed 
awn v bv nat ural wat ers, in which t he v are much men r ; olublc than "old t - 
One of f he dillieult ies in tin; view i « I hat solvents e'ann«et <• d not flu- . 11 v *t 
from a mass ol mdal containin'', say, *veld bun, ik rr b«i uni** ■ the m>!d 
is also di::ok ed. din* * f old plot ed s tin* : ilvcr iiom at i a* l. uni* . the 
alloy can be “ parted. M A more rca; oua bit* v lew i; that both "old and 
silver are dissolved, and a preater proport am of the .* i!ver than ol the p«»{d 
carried away, and less of it repmupit at ed. It lias hern Mi""e ted bv T A 
Rickard '* t fiat the reprecipitatnut tunv occur in po -sans, and data air » niainlv 
retpho’d as to tin* relative fine ness of pold ui the o\idjs<'«i a nd unovidi.rd 
portions of the saim* lode in piven mines. 

'The existence of larpe masses of pold tn placer depo its was u< count <*d 
for bv Whit ne\ bv assummp thut the upper portion of the huh* ., now wa? ln*d 
awa\, wcr<* richer, and contained lurper masses of pold than the luiniis 
of the lodes now loft, but kiveiscd*'e has show n :| that thin assumpt um is 
not neccssan. Siam* nuppefa, too, have been found chow inp tiudotihf ed 
sipns of erosion bv water, hut t hese an* rare, kuersedpe ha*, iikoaddmrd 
evidence (/or. nl.) that, even if the small partu !**u of pold found in pla» n 
have prown h\ accretion, nuppda cannot have appieciablv in* leased in • i/.e 
The supped ions made to account lor the preaf ru bncss at bed j«h k vu , 
t hut. pold has * 4 sett led " throuph the (juicliaaudH, or that flu* pold solution 
has remained loupes! in contact with the Hand nearest bed iock an* not 
wholly sat ida< t ory, but may be supplemented by some sm h explanation 
as that piven below, p. IH2. 

The view is now generally accepted that placer pold has alrno f onusiubh 
resulted from the erosion of older auriferous deposits, but Ilnur i .nil ; one* 

1 Sc** rIk>» I aii'krm, ‘'Tertiary < irao’ln of tin* Sw-rra N ict.t,' l Si a, fats, 

I*. UK ; iusd .XVi. Pratt* WM, J 07 . AM, 

a Hicl.anh A/ihihv April, ItJII 4 * P’»i>. 

1 lavewolgr, 41 Origin ef i*ohl Nu# /V»>e. .W. A*c s>mth Hi * *, P» ot 
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room for doubt. If it be accepted that the gold in quartz lodes lias generally 
been carried thither in solution by underground waters and deposited therein, 
either as the result of a reduction in temperature and pressure of the solu¬ 
tions, or by being precipitated by the action of reducing agents, and if it 
is further to be accepted that redissolution and reprecipitation of gold occurs 
during the oxidation of lodes to form gossans, there seems to be no reason 
to stop there. It is undoubted that driftwood has been found in placer 
deposits containing gold, which has replaced or been deposited on the woody 
fibres. The same or similar influences which have been at work on gossans 
could be doing similar work in drift deposits. Although nuggets are crystal¬ 
line and not concentric in structure, gold deposited from solution is also 
frequently crystalline. The net result of experiment and discussion appears 
to be inconclusive. Neither the erosion nor the precipitation theory for the 
derivation of the gold in placers has been satisfactorily disproved, except 
perhaps in particular instances. 

The gold in the gravels of the Klondike region differs from ordinary 
placer gold. It is often in large nuggets, including much quartz, and is 
usually rough and but little water-worn. 1 It is of low standard, and has 
resulted from the erosion of auriferous rocks by glaciers which have carried the 
broken material into the valleys and left them as moraines. In this region 
the grains of gold are flat, roughly elliptical plates, more or less smooth 
on both surfaces. This shape would not result from travel of the gold along 
with the gravel down the creek beds, but rather from the pressing and polishing- 
action of the gravel, as it passed over the gold, flattening out the grains 
and elongating them in the direction of the passage of the gravel over them. 2 


1 J. B. Tyrrell, Amer. Geol. Son., Dec. 1898. 

2 “ Report of Supt. of Mines, Ottawa,” 1902, [vi.], p. 17. 
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TREATMENT OF SHALLOW PLACER DEPOSITS. 

Introduction. The deposits grouped together under I he Dinin' <>f *' placers *' 
comprise sands, era v (‘Is. or anv looselv roherenf or noncoherent do! rif ill 
beds coniaining gold. They have aerumulnt ed nw in u , 1 u t he act ion o{ running 
Witter, in t lie beds oj rivers or on t he adjoining inundat ion plains, or on sea 
beaches. They fall nat ura!l\ info two "roups. between which no Mrief Him* 
-of demarcation exists. These are 

(1) Shitl low or modern placers, which are u ant 11 v in or near exist in* 1 
rivers, and have not yet been eovered by other deposits, In eertain Aretie 
dial riels, the erav el beds hit ve been formed by I he act ion ol "hieiers. 

(2) I)eep le\el or ancient placers, w hieit now lie but ied betteat h an aeetunu 
hit ton of debris or colietcut rock, the rivers by w hieh they weir formed 
hav in** oiten been detleeted info of her ehamtel; by more or h*:',s ext ensiv e 
changes in tin* phv sieul eeo>»raphv oj the ilist riel in whieh 1 lies exi led 
Beat'll deposits occur in each subdi\ i ion. 

In this chapter, the iiml ol t hose "roups w til be t <»n ideted. 

In the pii st, flic great er pill t ol Hie gold drriv ed I nun .all source- ha * 
probably been obtained from shallow placer deposits, but flits lues ceased 
to be the case for some time past as far as current pioduefion is t mu ejnod 
Shallow placer deposits now yield <ml\ an hiHtgnificuut proportion ol the 
total output of flic world, alt hough, for example, UO percent., of tin* Hu sum 
output is front alluvial deposits {Ferret), T!m\ contain metallic gold in bar 
ments of all sizes,, ranging from the finest dual to nuggets weighing Ilamsands 
of ounce's. Auriferous sands are found in tin* beds of most rivers which flow 
during anv part of their course I hrough a rep ion composed of r r \ at alline 
rocks, Jf the i ivem have nnkv beds, gold may be found in the crevices, 
caught in natuuil ililies, and the whole may subsequentlv be eovered In 
fas la of sand. 

Hold also occurs in river bam and banks, m river “ flats, ’ or mundation 
plains, in fin* dry beds of streams which onl\ flow after heavy tains ("gulch 
diggings in fetrare gravels on tlie sides ol valleys high above the present 
level of the wafer ('* bench diggings M ). and on the sides and tops of hills 
hill diggings *'), The last two subdivisions are evidently uueicttf rather 
than modern deposits. The ‘navels may routain boulders ol any si/e, up to 
several feet in diameter, or may shade off info hue sand, while sandy * lavs, 
especially if on t In* Iasi rock, ale frequent lv veiy rich. In the l Tala, t he pkim 
deposit s often consist of heavy da vs, while others are burned of watenvoin 
fragment h of auritcious quart /,» tulrmr and ehlorit ic sc hi*ts, serpentine 
greenstone, etc. Hold occurs under very various condif ions in t hear depo. it 
It may occur in the grass roots on inundation plains, or near the curfai e 
of the gravels in liver beds, or dispersed through t lie whole t hick ness of a 
at rat urn. More commonly, however, the lowest, part of the superficial beds 
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pay-dirt, of which it then contains about one-tenth of a cubic foot. It is 
then placed at the bottom of a water-hole or convenient stream, and the 
dirt is thoroughly broken up with both hands, care being taken not to leave 
any lumps of clay. As soon as the contents of the pan are reduced to the 
consistency of soft mud, the pan is grasped with both hands a little behind 
its greater diameter, inclined away from the operator, raised until the dirt 
is only just covered with water, and shaken sideways, while a slight oscillatory 
circular motion is also imparted to it. The mud and fine sand are soon 
•obtained in suspension in the water, and gradually pass over the far edge, 
which is lowered more and more, until little but the stones, coarse particles 
of sand, black sand, and gold is left. The larger stones lie on the top and are 
removed by hand. The final stage consists in lifting the pan with a little 
water in it, and by a movement of the wrist, something like that used in 
vanning, causing the material to be spread out by the water in a comet shape, 
in the angle of the pan. The separation of the gold is also sometimes effected 
by merely running the water round the angle of the pan. The “ colours ”— 
i.e., yellow specks of gold—are seen at the extreme head of the comet, and 



Fig. 26.—Miner's Pan. 



also occur in the succeeding inch or two, mixed with the black sand, while 
the quartz-sand forms the remainder of the tail and is scraped or washed 
off. The gold is separated from the black sand by (a) amalgamation with 
mercury, or ( b) drying and blowing away the black sand, a wasteful process. 
Liquid amalgam is readily separated from sand, and the mercury is then 
driven off by heat (see below, p. 110). 

The Batea (see Fig. 27) differs from the miner’s pan in not having a Hat 
bottom. It is of wood turned in a lathe, about 12 inches in diameter, conical, 
or more rarely basin-shaped, and about 1£ inches deep in the centre, so that 
the angle at the apex is about 150°. The gold collects at the lowest point 
and clings to the wooden surface under conditions when it would slide over 
iron. 

The batea consequently is more rapid and effective in obtaining a 
“ prospect ” than the pan, especially when the gold is fine, but is less fre¬ 
quently used in the United States and Australia. The best material for the 
batea is mahogany cut with the direction of the grain vertical to the surface 
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of the implement. It had its origin in South America, and is especially 
favoured bv the negro race. 

The Lotok, also made of wood, is a Chinese form of batea (Purmgton). 

An ancient form of bowl used by the Moravians for the same purpose 
as the pan is shown in Fig. 28, which is from Agricola. 1 The bowl was shallow 
and smooth, and painted black, so that the gold might be more readily 
seen. In the same illustration is seen a trough or sluice box for washing 
gold sands, which has a number of cross rifles, and resembles a long-tom. 



Fig. 28. 


A, Sluice ; B, Box with, perforated bottom ; C, Bottom of inverted box ; 1), Open part 
of it; E, Iron Hoe; F, Riffles; G, Small Launder; H, Bowl in which settled material 
is taken away ; I, Black bowl in which it is washed. 

Prospecting Trough .—This instrument is used in the Far East, especially 
by the Chinese, Malays, Annamites, etc. It is made of wood, and is shaped 
in the form of a very flat reversed roof-top, the angle between the long sides 
being about 150°. In place of a circular movement of the water an alter¬ 
nating rocking motion is used, the water flowing up and down. The instru¬ 
ment is easily handled, but is very slow. 

Horn Spoons cut out of black ox-horns have been used by prospectors, 
especially to finish the work begun by the pan. The surface holds the gold 
well and shows “ colour 55 very readily. 

1 Agricola, De re Metallica , 1556, Lib. viii., p. 257. 
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The Cradle or Rocker was introduced in California soon after the first 
rush to the diggings took place in 1849. It consists of a rectangular wooden 
box, about 3 feet long and 18 inches wide, resting on two rockers (D, Fig. 29) 
similar to those used for infants 5 cradles. The shape of the walls is shown 
in Fig. 29, which is a section of the apparatus. The method of using it is 
as follows :— 

The gravel is shovelled into the riddle-box, A, the bottom of which con¬ 
sists of i-inch mesh screen; the workman sits by the side of the machine 
and rocks it with one hand, while he pours on water by means of a dipper 
filled from a water-hole with the other. The dirt is disintegrated and carried 
through the riddle, and falls on the apron, B, which consists of blanketing, 
canvas or wood. Here some fine gold is caught, and the dirt then passes out 
from back to front over the bottom, which is slightly inclined towards the 
front, and the coarse gold, black sand, etc., is caught in two or three riffles, 
C, consisting of transverse strips of wood each of about 1 inch in height, 
to which mercury is sometimes added to assist in retaining the gold. The 
rocking motion not only assists in the disintegration of the dirt, which is 
effected by the water, aided by the stones, but also prevents the sand from 
packing behind the riffles ; in the event of this happening gold would pass 
over the surface of the sand and be lost. Consequently the rocking should 
be quite continuous, since, after every pause, the sand in the riffles must be 



stirred up before recommencing. It is, therefore, desirable for two men 
to work together at the cradle, one to cany the gravel and charge it into 
the hopper, and to remove the large stones from the latter by hand, while 
the other man rocks the cradle and pours on water. It requires three or 
four parts of water to wash one part of gravel, and it is, therefore, better 
to carry the ore to water than to cany water to the ore. When a clean-up 
of the cradle is desirable, the riddle is removed, the apron is taken out and 
washed in a bucket, and the accumulations behind the riffles are scraped 
out and panned. Most of the fine gold in the gravel is lost by the cradle, 
and two men working together can only wash from 3 to 5 cubic yards per 
day, according to the nature of the material. According to Richards, 1 the 
cradle is also used in cleaning-up sluices and quartz mills. 

The Long-Tom , said to have been an importation from Georgia, was 
first used in Nevada County, California, in the latter part of 1849. 2 It. consists 
of a sluice-box or trough (A, Fig. 30) about 12 feet long, 20 inches wide at 
the upper end, and 30 inches at the lower end, and 9 inches deep, with an 
inclination of about 1 inch to the foot. The lower end of the trough is cut 


1 Richards, Ore Dressing , 1903, p. 723. 

2 A. J. Bowie, Hydraulic Mining in California , p. 204. 
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oil' at an angle of about 45° and closed by a screen of sheet-iron, B, in which 
a number of half-inch holes are punched, so that the fine dirt is allowed to 
pass through while the stones are retained. Below the screen is the upper end 
of the rifle-box, C, which is usually about 9 feet long, 3 feet wide, and at about 
-fcb.e same inclination as the upper trough. It is fitted with several riffles, 
-which are sometimes supplied with mercury. In working, a stream of water 
enters at the upper end of the sluice-box, into which gravel is continually 
shovelled, while a man breaks up the lumps with a fork, removes the large 
s-tones, and puddles the lumps of clay. Two to four men can work at one 
-tom, and wash about five times as much in a day as can be done by one 
ox’ two men with the cradle. Only the coarse gold is caught, and the machine 
is only suitable for washing small quantities of rich dirt where there is a 
plentiful supply of water. The material caught by the riffles is scraped 
out occasionally and panned, but the riffle-box is too short for close saving 
of the gold. 


A 



Scale of feet 


Fig. 30.—Long-Tom. 

The Puddling-tub .—When water is scarce., as was the case in many places 
in Australia where rich gravels were found, the long-tom is inadmissible, 
and tbe puddling-tub is resorted to. This is particularly well adapted for 
•washing clays, and is still used to disintegrate lumps of clay encountered 
in sluicing operations. It consists of one-half of a barrel which lias been 
sawn in two; into this dirt is dumped and stirred up with water by means 
of a rake, until all the clay is held in suspension in the wator, when a plug 
few inches from the bottom is removed, and the slime run otf. The opera 
tion is repeated until the tub is filled with gravid and sand to the level of 
■bine plug-hole and this residue is then shovelled out and washed by the pan, 
•fclie cradle, or by sluicing. Large boxes were, used in Australia in this way 
in early days, the rakes being worked by horse or steam-power ; in 18L0 
n.o less than 3,958 boxes, worked by horses, were in use in Vi< toria alone. 1 

The cradle, long-tom and puddling-tub are now little used in districts 
wliere work has been carried on for a long time except by the Chinese, who 
a precarious livelihood with their help by washing* over the heaps of 
■bailings accumulated from sluicing or hydraulic mining operations in Australia 
and California. 

In new districts, however, for a short time after shallow deposits have 
"been discovered, they are still extensively used. At Klondike and at. Cape 
ISTome, for example, thousands of diggers used them, latter day improvements 
on the old cradle being especially numerous. 

The Siberian Trough ?—In Siberia, in the Urals and in the. valleys of 
■blie Obi, the Yenisei and the Lena, individual workers still exclusively use 



1 Philips, Metallurgy of Gold and Silver, 18(57, p. V.VX 

* For further particulars see the account given by Cumenge anti Fuchs in Frdmy\s Eney, 
L» or, 1 art in., 1st Section, 12; and also Levat, VOr m Sihtrie Orientalt\ Paris, 1H07. 
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a trough, which diltrrx }nun tIn* !on*„> tom mainlv in requiring morn constant 
at f ent tun on t lie part of the operator, and which resembles tin* old (Herman 
huddle. The I roil’di eon i Iol a reef a uvular hox open above and at one 
and. 

\\ han -a inly *ira \ «*i; a ra Lain ,f 1 raat ad, ilia lx >t (otn of t la* disint eyrat ion 
box (A, Fim ;;l), which is aLoul Jo inches square, is niado of a perforated 
screen nt u nod or liar! iron ha \ itm holes td fn>m .1 inch 1 o 1 inch ill dia mat nr. 
The dut i dan allad in! o ! Id ho\. and, con! rarv I o cradle jiracl ice (see p. 10.‘>), 
if the "old i pn- ant in fine {lala* \ mercury is abided here also, the amount 
dependin*! on the riehne . of th«* aurilemu • material as dotermined hv assav, 
the proporlion n. «sl, howevor, betm* never more than to of mercury to I of 
eold, Water is dnv< ted upon the charye in the box, oil her hv pipes from a 
reran oir or more oil an b\ pumpinn ami the line material is carried t hrouuh 
tic* ;c reell and la 11 . on I o ! he f a hie, f», w h ile I he pehhles a I’e collect ed h V ha nd 
and (hi ou n awa\. M clav is hem*» treated, no sereen is used; the lumps 
arc puddled in t he bo\» and the mud carried over by an overflow of water. 
Tin* table h li*dd is in* lined, about 2u {act Imp, and, for the invatcr part 
of its len**t h, is about l!u inches w ide. If u furnished with five ri HI ins, of 
which two (t’l near the top an* about 2 inches Idyll, while tin* others (]), K) 
are of le. s Imi’/ht.. The di inte*»rat ion o{ tin* sand is completed on the table 
with the aid of a email rain* continually umd by the workman. When dis 
integration n compiet e, the st ream of wal **r is diminished in amount, and 


E 

V 

E 

II J 


the w orl- ma n tonfinue- to nibble the sands wldeh have accumulated 
above f lie i itlle , pu hum the emit ent ,s o{ the iowet rilllca up the table a pa in, 
uni tf flu* wafer inn* clear, and In t |e except pynt e is left behind the ri tiles 
w here |he ;-u called ’ so i etii ent rate aeeumulat e.s, This is either conceu 
toiled fluffier mi fin* xt me fable, m senmxed and worked on a smaller table. 
In eit hr i i a mi* the m iram of wa*ej n still 1 ur! her reduced, bein» ynuluafcd 
ho as lo ca? j \ a wav flu* last pattn km ol quail/,, t nyrt her with all materials 
of moderate wei .dit 7 nu h as iiu*t p inf tie, tourmaline, He,, and even till 
the tifa* pv i it is If mm uiv ha » not been added previously, if is sprinkled 
on before this |,m? upmsfioii, unless flie pold h very coarse, when no mereurv 
is added at am stave of Hu* pros red navv 

The " black concern rat e,“ 11t us obtained. consists enlirch of mnakuuu, 
matuiet if <\ and flu* la rye prams of pv j it e, Tin* final operation, by which 
the anmlpuni h separated, in the most difficult, and requires the creat.est 
amount of skill on lie* part of the operator. The material is worked on flu* 
name tabic with very litf te water, with the aid of a small rake, or more often 
with the hand of flu* workman, who kneels down by the t roue It for the 
purpose. Finally, all the pvrife been washed away, the ntaynrUte 

is removed with a mapnef, and the umalyiwii collect ed. The I inline from 
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the black concentrate is treated over again, together with tlie l* iej con¬ 
centrate. 

The apparatus just described treats about 500 lbs. oi sand at one time, 
andean be worked by one man, but usually gives employment to lour people 
(frequently three of those are women), who can treat about 5 tons ol sand 
per day. The degree of success attained depends largely on the skill ol the 
workman; in Siberia and Russia the art is handed down from lather to 
son. certain families devoting their whoT lives to the uork during many 
generations. These workmen attain such a degree of dexterity in the use 
of the trough, that practically the whole of the valuable contents of the 
gravels treated are extracted by them, but the work is only suited to those 
who are content with small earnings. 






Fig. 55. Stnnok. 


The washing of the samples obtained in prospecting work is effected in 
Siberia usually by means of the Washherd (Fig, :*2), and in fin* Trails by 
means of the tttanoh (Fig. The. illustrations an* self-explanatory. 

A description of the washing; trough or hittura, which resembles n long- 
tom, and is used in the Urals, with illustrations and figures as to working 
costs, etc., is given by J. P. Hutchins. 2 The grade of this trough is-I feet in 
12 feet, an unusually steep grade, for which there is no good reason. 


. 1 Leon Ferret, Trans. Inst. Mmj. and Met.. 1012, 21 , MO. 
with the permifwion of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy. 
2 Hutehinn, Mining Mag., 1914, 10, 52. 


52 and 55 an* reproduced 
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slides down tin* irudiin*<i rifiles li"in mdr to Ado of i ho sluice, having sunk 
to the bottom by virt ur of it. hi-h .-pceitie mav it y. 

When all is rradv. a U ream <*1' w at or b 1 unied ini o t hr baud of the share, 
where t he yntvel is slmv ♦ d 1*oi in al • o. Tin* amount of vra vel shovelled in 
per man depends on the heivh* of I he lilt and the nut tire u! the soil, as well 
as on Use labourer. It \arim fjorn about .*> to 12 cubic vanb per diem. 'His* 
first uni vel sluieed Mb up m<et of the r i dl* * depn* siom, hsiv iny eiiomjh 
inequalities of surface. however, to intercept and regain the mercury , ete, 

Ida* leant ii < >f < In* duiee v a id* a- wbh t he eon bteiiev ol the *j ravel, the 
fineness of tin* void, the capital available. and tie* fail of tin* mound. It 
must Ik* sullieient to complete the di in‘ e-jiat i< m and then to eat eh the 
oold. The leant h mav he atljuued hv e\pn harm : ii. in the elran up, t he 
lowest boxes vield ntueh am.djam. an addi* h *n !o the feu-jib M necessary, 
whereas if <hev \ iehl none. *he ■lni<e ma\ he hortejwd hv the removal 
of one or more hoxe*. imm in the l.uo-r ea r. however. t he tailings would 
ill most eertainlv contain one* Mir void, The vs a do < »! t he htiee is measured 
by inches per box. • < • ? hat a m .o b* of “ 12 inr h«* " sueau . one of 12 inches 
in 12 feet, d'he u-u.d vrade i about im he • pes box, but if varie„ from 
2 inches to 2u incite* pei bo\, depettdin • 

(1) On (hr /till of (jit- Slier ? he luh e < anno? be la bed far above 

it, nor sunk deep into it, m\ in * to? he iume.i ed e\p»m e t hereby occasioned. 

(2) On (hr miffin' nf tf .1 >jnl‘ • / (•> h, n/ }>, »/. Touvh, t en.icinu \ (da vev. 

or cemented via vel- orpine hi d>es made- ?n e??er? t h«*u di integration limn 
i< >ose material. Imtead of hein ,r ill m? ema? ed. « lav sometimes heroines 
aimreuated into ha 11 •. whirls roll down tie- 1 no pjekimr up partieies of 

#ohl previously eattvht in f lr* 11 HI* * ami f !»** e lump of < lav must hr removed 

by hand and puddled. Their mm! he . ufm tern made to enable the wafej 
to carry away ail hm tie* las -* f ?om* . 1 o .< to av nid unnen*.saury hand 
pick mp. hut on thr o’|<ei hand, w hd»* » «ui e ••*»!»! b madik euuvht, tine 
part ieles are hist if 1he * matt! i inn mpid. 

(d) On (hr of ,<//?( i >1 < hthfi , The udueflnfl of t Is** *vrade lessen m 

the duly of the water, *» fh.it b f he upplv of flic f,u*ej j- hoit or oefh 
the yrade is made a strop .* po : d Je. < nn»t,|ri)? with ,si\inv a fair pn» 

port ion of t he void, A . f «ep u.sd*- l«‘duer i the Sirs r ■ -al V lettvf Ii of the share, 

.an disinte ( vration lakes pl.ee «*onej >im e u ■ f erp vrade, a ra( i* 1 tlrnv , and 
deep eurrent s are best Mated to * fieri sj.rrdv and flioiouvh di'Uisteynifmn 
of the gravel, while a low made, and low ,uid hallow currents are best 
adapted foimavin*' tie* “ofL tie upp« i part ot a km e fof a uflietent di tanei* 
to eiTeet the eompl**! divilile ,*I al U »n t»f the m av el, is ‘a»usef sines made of 
Invher ynuies, or wall Iiasono i ho\e. thals t he hover pal f, w ld< Is isocetlpied 
solely in eatrhinv t he void. \\ le is t hi- i* dom- .id-ltf u ui.d up pins- of wat ei 
should he iiit rodueed at t he pom? wlmir t ho « hanve i ■ made, of hei vvise. 
t-he duty of the wat «i hear/ rrdm ed. the and pat k in t he amdr wheie 
the ptrade is alt ereslmiud t on ? a at at t *nt n *n i letpuu'd to pimmif the a r«vun 
from overflowing. 

Fhe najuirements of sli>mieviaison and void mvim! aie moo* often 
HUppiied by “drops," “ mud lev-v" and *’ umlenmtents.'* A vertieal 
full of 1 he pulp const it utrs a dmp, w hirh i * ananved a^ follows : Tin* sluice 
terminates in a k ‘ ?u i/./.Ivoi melm«'d mat inv imole of pasalle! iron ham 
planed lonuitudinally t»i i he tmam. and fioin 1 to f> im lass or more apart, 
4 i<*eordino \ (> f he e.\ivenei«'s of the taros All tin* wafer and line h! tiff jut ms 
throutrh the unzzly and fall a dbtanrr of fioin 1 to In feet info a sltuee below. 




TREATMENT OF SHALLOW PLACER DEPOSITS. 1()<> 

The larger si ones or bouldeis roll down tlie inclined bars, and are shot over 
a precipice (if possible) or on io a steep slope outside the sluice, as, unless 
some arrangement for removing these rocks is made, they will accumulate 
uni il they can no longer roll oil the grizzly. The higher the fall, the more 
ell actively it acts in causing disintegration. Sometimes, near the head 
of a sluice, the grizzly is omitted from a fall, and the boulders are retained 
to help in breaking up the gravel. The chief disadvantage in permitting 
them to remain with the rest of the gravel lies in the fact that they wear 
out the sluice, and that much water is required to wash them down. 

A mud-box is merely a wide part of the sluice, 21 or 3 feet wide, and 12 or 
more feet long, at whieh a man is stationed to break up and puddle the lumps. 
A better, but more expensive, appliance is a trommel ora pan with a mechani¬ 
cal si irrer. 1 

The uudcmmvHt is often used in conjunction with a drop. A grizzly 
with bars placed elose together allows most of the water and fine material 
to pass through, while the coarse stuff is carried over and falls into the main 
sluice below. The fine material is carried off by a short sluice placed at 
right angles to the general direction of the main sluice, and is discharged into- 
the upper (‘iid of a large broad box from three to ten times as wide as the 
sluice, and with ils long diameter parallel to the main sluice. A number 
of cheek-boards help to distribute the stream evenly over the whole width 
of the box. This box, to which the name undercurrent is often given, although 
it properly belongs to the whole arrangement, is usually of higher grade 
than the sluice, having a fall of 10 or 15 inches per box, so that a broad 
shallow stream Hows over its surface. It is plentifully supplied with rillles 
and mereurv, and is ini ended to catch fine gold and amalgam. The tailing 
from the undercurrent is discharged into tin*, main sluice below the drop. 

Both grizzlies and undercurrents an 4 used more frequently in hydraulic 
mining than in shallow placer sluicing, in which the large stones are usually 
removed by a man wit h a blunt pronged fork, who also either breaks up the 
lumps of clay or removes them and puddles them in tubs. 

The Use of Mercury in A7 uicwtj. Mercury is added at the head of the 
sluice after washing has been in progress for a sufficiently long time for all 
leakages to have been stopped, and for the lowest depressions to have been 
tilled in with sand. The mercury is sometimes sprinkled into the sluice, 
and sometimes poured into the rillles. The amount added varies with the 
richness ol the gravel and the magnitude of the operations, enough being 
added to dissolve the. amalgam formed. It is carried down the sluice and 
lodges in the rillles, the greater part being retained in the first few boxes. 
Fresh supplies are introduced every few hours at the head of the sluice, and 
some! hues at various points lower down the sluice also; in particular, mercury 
is added to the undercurrents, as it is especially valuable in catching the 
finer particles of gold whieh would otherwise be lost, whilst course gold 
can in great, part be saved without; mercury. Sometimes the latter is forced 
into the substance of the wooden rillles by driving an iron gas pipe into the 
wood, and tilling it up with mercury, which is forced by the pressure of 
the column through the pores of the wood. The amalgam then forms on 
the surface and in the interst ices of the blocks, and in elcaning-up this is 
scraped off. A better plan is to use amalgamated copper plates, whieh is 


1 PurinKton, Minimj May. ttnd Paaijie. (hunt Miner, .1 an. 1005, II, 1(1. 
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now often done. These resemble tin 4 plates met 1 in -tamp halt rrie>, described 
in (’hapter VIII. 

VUv ( x (efnt~up.— r T he length of eaeli “ run. at th*' ‘‘tel of which t lie 1 »o\rs 
ui'o eleaned-up, varies, accordin'.! to tin* richm* - **1 the "ta\rl t 1 ruin a day 

to a whole season, but is usually a week. The upp'*r part < *1 fie* duire, u hirh 
retains most of the ‘^old, is usuallv cleaned up ne»f“ he.|umil\ than the 
remainder. A (dean-up is beyun hy dbroni inuinj : h»* uppK of t»ia\ el. and 
iettino- t ho water eon! inue to thus unt ii it pa- ** tm«»n a the diii.-** quite 
(dear. The iirst six or eh_dif sets el i ifllc haj. a i e in*-]] taken up, and the 
sand, mercury and anialtiam washed down, all tie* Loot hein » rati ‘lit b\ 
the first ritlle lelt. in. It. is scooped mu t hem e ie. a w * <nd**ji ladle », r iron 
spoon into a burke!, and 1 he rich -and b rolln t ed and i aimed. The 1 1 < * x t 
lew ritlle bars are now taken no. and ~o on. or .. !* * i n.a *, eh tie* v.nrk ma \ 
he he'jun on several sections at the 'ante time. 1. ■ ’ L the w hot* Im- e t 

oar«*i ully searelied over, and part hie- o| ainaba! * ' e ' ui r , pii le d out 

w it h spoons, penknives, etc., f n un iwrv r i »**. a e v«m 1 * • " h* -, ha o* h»l «rd 

The amabain t hus collect ed is-o in ed with Ire n o’n- t siim m “ ama) am 
kef t h»s or bucket s. and tin* blue k sand and < a im m * ' u ma* * *n I burned 
«»th it is then strained throujh chain* n bathe; «<* d iihn h pud m* n m\ 
passi re? t h rouidi and past vansabam hein*j retailed ie, ? f « 1 in Iheamd .no 

is: u ell Si p ire/rd and then retorted. The |v? M 2 ? n d III hi e w* II < iifehn fed 
ent **rj >rbes a re similar tot ho v in n e in-t .nun nail d> i < u .# d m l imp? * j \ 111 
A ma h.tin obtained as the result of opneffon on .> n i! < .< 1**, h o a r . i, i 
often merely heat ed on a sho\el i >\ «*r an ooinm . ! a Me* hi m** 

di i v i‘it oil and lost. 

Tml IPirr, 'Idle tailin'! from ‘luienr* op.!.if ion on i>«w eiotiud w In* h 

has nol much fall is removed t hroueh a rowed in a i <od> n dun *\ < a , b* u n 

sf ill. t hroiiuh a larir< 1 iron pipe, ddw w»»rl; pio f n-d in f he up ’ leant ♦ hin t ion 
and t he w ort Idess mat erial st i ipped hum .ih«o»• t h»- pm ■ ■ r.i\»*1 i ■ f In«m n **ia 
t he fop of t he t ail race, which 11 1 u pa r t hi ou *h a ncumd of » ai t h and 
diadia i -o‘;, into t he open air lower down lie* wilte \ fit** di non * an<l 
dub inn progresses tip-stream, the tail nee ? I* n a f 3 ».jie*| a it* I the bin * 
boxes proper are conveyed further up r he vallm *» a ,ih.n * to hr ur.o 
the am iferous material last uncovered, d his in**?h«*d «ersiiiatnl with ilu 
i diinese. 

(ii'mimf Shiirr. In some easrs hoarded . lua »* *no\» an* mu u >-d hu? 
a stream of water is conduct ed to a little t n*n« U « m m tie 1 p*r, tint, whnh 
is. : mm enlarged hy the action oi the water, w h tl»* t he hank a? e ,o i he .ms* 
f i n?e sdiov elb*d or pristul hv 1 In* phd> oreiowlui tn'otjir lun e d he in» t le*d 
is described hy Auricula. 1 Tdio i?old is rauidit in fh** iufsis.il ulfle- afloidt d 
hv I he uneven wearing of t he bed. or rock., ma \ hr addrd fn 41 J,. I ? h« sold, 
no mereurv Iieimi used, tIroutnl sluirhiu ia on U .olopf # -«| wlirjr th** upph 
wafer is precariou.s, or t h<‘ season vej \ ;dmit ( ,» th.n ^ lohuit nun » au » 

IUkhIs 1 hat. would sweep awav s.iuiee ho\«* . and th»n air m t r« ded hi dn 
intervaIs durimr which the boxes would waip and » jack Unl% the * n.u «* 
cold is sa ved, while t h<' duty of f he wat er b u osaII t nun I- !» t | } -iti in w o«*dris 

sluices. Alter a t ime, usually when the wai>u ia mu. i hr aininims 
material is collected irom the sluice and wa lu*d in a Ion - nun m » ladt*, 

Buomimj. ddiis m(‘thod of sluiidn*i b dr eiiin-d plim sti hi» a< * mint 
of tmld wasldn^ in Spain in the first rent ui v . U i adopied wli*n the w.Hcj 

1 Auricula, Ih rv .1/«»•>!,„ fat*, ui;., r. sru. 
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supplv is insuflirirnt for rout inuous opera! ions. A da in with a li-hl yat r. 
eapa hie of hrin-- easily lifted, is built just. aboie tin* part of tin* \alkn when* 
the auriferous -ravel is situated. The water t rick liny down t he \ a I It * v 
accumulates behind tIn* dam, and finally overflows at one point info a small 
rectangular box fastened to the end ol a Ion- le\or. When full of water 
this box depresses its end of the lever anil raises the dam pate, so that all 
the accumulated w at er rushes out at once and scours the va I ley bottom. 
As the box falls i? empties if self of water, and I he dam -ate returns to it:- 
ori-inal pout ion by its own weieht. 'This dr\ ire is usuallv emplo\ed in rati 
neefion with -round shiietii", hut a line ol . luiee boxes mi-hf be used throu-h 
which the saidden Hood could ram -rawd piled jti: f a lew e the ln*ad ol t he 
aeries. 

Tail Sliders are sometime:* ejected to in!ererpt the tailin- front on** 
or several sliliees with tin* object ol eojfert in- a I Ul'l her pel cent a-e of * 1 o|< I 
from the waste material. These tad shares are made ol mueh -renter ; i/e 
than t In He described a bo\ e, and in some east*; pa v for cons! ruef ion. The 
Kuniara slud-r ehannel, -reeled In the New Zealand f on rrnment to ra 11 \ 
the tailin*! from the slmrin- works ol tin* di 4 rk t into the i i\ er, ea mdit 
Rn7 o/s. of -old in the four \ ears rndin- in 'fid. luier i: lert t» imdte 

w ide, and has* a -rad** of’ I in 2*N w bile the ho\e ; w hi* h di efia i -e tut o if ;m* 
only \S inches to ‘22 inches w id-. l ‘sun ll\, in -nod w oi k, the ; hiiros an* 
lone enou-h to make the tailin- too pool to In* worked over a-ain at a 
profit , except In the Chinese, until after if has been elu iehed b\ uahlial 
rolieellt rat ion in t he mrr,;. 

FI tf ('iifrjit rs urn* im ent **d in A u t la ha for the pin po e of eaf rhm- the 
tine part ieles of -old. u hleh , ue« e • I ulh r\adm- t he i itlle <»{ a II ■ bm * . ihut 
* low n on t he .an fare of f he i kn, . Tim r d**\ i* * * on i t of wen, t on i j u* f «•<! 

on piles di ii en into the ii\ej bed, and ,4 r<‘lrhm- across from hank to bank 
of the i ix er. Roan! > < <n r?vd with blanket in- or coarse "iium an kin- an* 
atfaelsed to the w rim a nd < ollr< t all part h i-s float m- on the sm fare of f hr 
water. At inf er\al,» t he blanket •> are taken up and washed in a tank These 
fly eafeliejs soon pay lor t h< tr rn I of const tu* t ion on mam i i\ rru but an* 

liable to be dama-ed by floods, and In bein- used as bud-es hi men and 

animals. 

Ih'ff filthl'i titj If lio Wat er ran he obtained, it m SO!Met line . pjofitnblr 
f o ronrriif rat r pa\ tin f In w innow ins, t o ; m- it in a pan until the Imltfn 
part ieles hair be**n blow 11 awa\, and hni dime with motU h blow m-, It 
is, of eoufse, a wasteful met hod of eonerjif iat mm In \\ eat An tmlia I Im 
eondil tons are fa s ouiablc t o di \ blow m- ( winds bein- 4 u*n- and * on lain 
and t in* an hot anddiv, The met hod u «*d t fu i r 1 i t o low h eiupt \ a pan 

full of dirt in? o an eiupl\ pan placed on the mound Tin opeiat mu j 

repeated a.-ain and a-am, and is followed In to. in- m a pan. In ' paiimn- 
na Ihoii-h water wen* hem- used, and tumlb In mouth blowin- The lai »«*i 
pieces of barren matrtiaI are irnuncd In band at infeival.s 

Anion- machinei w ed tor tlie purpose, the simple 4 eoir ist of flat s« iern, 
supported on a frame and shaken In hand, t he matei u{ fallsn- t hi oimh 
beiri'i winnowed in the wind. In other routmatiers, a h-Jiow * i added 
worked In tin* same hand medium >m In w Inch I In* wirm an* h.Oo n. 

In Horne of the maeliin** ’ tin 8 blast of ait m U **d to keep fbr mud puit!\ 

in suspen ion, wbil- if i * nunrd In -ta uti down an in« luted fable which 

1 im laioi, /*ooi-. I,,, /. i *o t j# t ,m:s 
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is furnished wit h ritllr-. 'FL► * air : V: ou in.*' m 1 mu * i »• <|un>* dty or j m i frrt 
disintmrrat ion ca mu »t b.* arroaipp n < 1 . 1 n a !; pi* < 1 dm oa-hrr. flic* *jj a\ cl 
is first inadoio pa.-." thromui m.; jij „• « iron ■ ’‘a* no* a *4 v, hii It i n udnptcd 

t o t ho rharact or of t in* mat <u i ( 1 . 1 i. * * «•?. m * < »: fa* * i* mi !• to eliminate 

th a larger fra anient s. v, hi*'!. u u.mI\ lainn i m* : .,1 a, m* t m n ti«*!i\ar> 
the material on to a n imiiirti ’.of- .*<i n *d * *! a 010 » t»«* 11 naritil with 

light ra Tints or suin' dn.iLr n.mm.sJ mu *n h w : a U so* i <n< <*d pul af mg 

blasts of air. Thr.o* sm 1 *i**n put: 1 sow, so ’ a* .md . m 1 i« » i: «*t 11 «* avain 
all ornat civ, a nd as a iv.oil’ t' 1 ii - i-’ i .. ) * m 1 d v. *r t boa n 1 hi* r a bl»\ while 
t In 1 gold is rot aims! 1 o tin* 1 itlb'u o* in * on a , • o 1 r * * nl 0,11 f la-m by 

tin 1 a ir. 

In Kdisoifs drv w a/hm . 5 t h»* .. u no r * m nd a, i. . * i n* a IK .1 nd Failed 

on by a horizontal runout *4 .hi u u; ,wd ? \ .. n * .. 1 •• u« in - ta,la 11 f o a\oiil 

pulls and t o krrp t la* < m our < ’ m * . n* ! ’ * .. 1 p.. * f In “U* h a a 1 **«*ii 

to eliminate eddies. Tie* h ' *m > 00 i i of 1 ’, . **d u , , ni c < oin r in*u 1* 

t ban t hi* gold. A - t la* \ oM 1 *udi * n v no,’ -o;*‘. u * * h** vfuv r{ is < air 

fully sizrd by uuvmin n V .. 1 : i ! !.* o nos i F* m Vv» \I« \u o, w brno 

t In* gravel ront ailed loan A * '**>' *" b ♦ * ' ' in > *! 1 \ *a « nm*’ \aid» a bout, 

bf> prr rtuif. of th»* :,m *ld , o. * * i i ' * 1 1 »*r* • , .,s o ';.»*•.»* 1 la. a niayiirltr 

srparat or.“ 

In tin* Slat * 1 of Son* >ra. M* u- * * *b , a, 5 m {«** » ? *» * 1»1 1 . , t f «» pmr 

t isrd. :{ Hrr** ftirhaid . oi» rj *,. t|; 0 * * v - Ft* no.. 1 * . Uj* aoair* about s I or 

of Hold prr rtibir \,ud i dt trio .no» d iu a na- nn* t «!t iuf* > 1 si t**1 and 

pass«‘d through an air bla ? m.r f no* « *»n i tin • »*t ,n» o.» ioa-d fablr «d laulap 

and raliro on a w irr mi * *n hi’’ *>t an I.V'p.s nnnufv an* i*ut»*1 upw aula 
through t hr srrrrn and * an »* t !.* al!*l juuo * t ?r t till* • and t la \ *‘l dortil 

th(‘ tahlr wliil * 1 t hr yold i" t an ho 1 ta- * a pa* P \ < *! f 1 1 # * t a t *!«■ 1 oj { til * u \ aid u 

prr hour, and tin* \ aha* «*f f la* tailm * 1 ab»*u? Vo * rjif pej \ aid ‘flir yold 
is Hranrd hv tossiny in a Lo. »* w«>**»i* n tau a, 

River Mining. ThF nr-tiad wa ?** 101 ** 11 *, p.u u * d on th*- mi*i of 
(Vlifornia. but, is now uprt * d**d i>% tin duns \n * n f u«* m« 1 mi* fr«* 
(Jtlrnt Iy (h'tlrr! r* I Font V 1 **U? *• .-o .1 *u 1 * v bai a *•* 1 1on of ft *4 b* d 

Tli is was usuall} d*m** b\ buihitij ? two da jo f j * .in f,» nf fi* baiiL with tin tr 

foundations on hrd 1 *n h, t hr w aft 1 b* ui r < ,0 n* d * <?t in a w ood« u flttuir, 
start iir_t abovr t In* brad da 111 and I*u nnnaMua b* h>a Ota !*»*? dam 

Soinrtim«*s, as on t hr Anr f u an and F* at h* j Itio 1 ? unu*’l * mn* uiiitlr 

to drain pr nnanrtif ly Lina* j«*a* b** * and d* U \* t f b*- wao 1 ,A a bm**s poiiif 
Somrtiinrs w iiaj dam* w »u*’ btnh on? loan t b»* bafil ab**o* atid b< low tin* 
part- of t hr rivrr it \\a.< d«* ir**d t»* w*uL and a ? bud da jo * oitnr* t ur* thrir 

mid st rram rnds was ron ! 1 tn f 1 d naiall* I to ?!»«- dn* * ? nut <4 tfr nirrrtit, 

Thr sparr rut off was t h* n pump* *1 di; 

Idir ri\rr hrd rxpusrd U\ 10 U iij* ! hod 1 ** wa- pi o p*-» 11 d and I hr nn\ dirt 
whrn found tak«*n out an*! v, a* !a*i. pari* ufu at f« iu n<n bnun pin*! to thr 
Hurlarr of t hr bod rork, lb** op* no loti mi** u *u,$ ! 1 f **nuui«tt r<l hv t hr 
autumn Hoods, 

Rivrr minim,' was pjnhabh ui.j*»f t*i m**ir iin* mtaint v than am of fin 
branch of <jold minim,!. 'Ha* who!** * apiod tmo<?*'d wa ■ offrii hot/iind nil 

works and inar}iin»*ry swrpt a wav i*\ a flood f*'f no* f hr pav <Iirt was stplilrd, 

1 ('hapmaiu /ww. ,ut i t/„ j, J t M , t - 4 a t l * * *; j, i 

a Fur a diprn|>tiMit »♦! o- s *!i v **r .at . .u * at r»f-*r«», t p |#^i ,t * 1 m. 

3 *F V. KiiiairiW, Vr-th.* Jbn*v„ /«?f Ifr,,-? t!n*j , |*Uu, 41 * 
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while numerous instances are on record in which the alluvium on the river¬ 
bed, after having been laid bare at great expense, was not rich enough to 
pay for sluicing. 1 

Dredging.—This method of recovering gold from the gravel of river 
beds has of late years made remarkable progress, and its extension to the 
working of all flat placers, including those which are at some distance from 
the nearest stream, has completely changed the aspect of shallow alluvial 
mining. Large quantities of material can be worked at a low cost, and 
without filling the rivers with debris and causing damage to agricultural 
lands down stream. The consumption of water is small. Dredging is prac¬ 
tised in many countries— e.g., New Zealand, Alaska, Klondike, Siberia, 
British Guiana, Colombia, S. America, West Africa, the Philippines, and, 
most of all, in California. A. Grothe 2 states that the first dredge was operated 
on the Clutha River in New Zealand in 1864, but even in 1891 the method 
had made but little progress, and was generally looked on with disfavour 
everywhere except in New Zealand. In dredging, gravel is raised from the 
bottom of the river and delivered into a barge (also called scow, pontoon or 
hull), and the material is there washed, the gold extracted, and the tailings 
sluiced back into the river or stacked on the bank. Gravel beds not in rivers 
are also dealt with. Dredges may be divided into three classes, according 
as (1) suction pumps, (2) continuous chain-bucket elevators, or (3) a crane 
and bucket or shovel are used to raise the gravel. 

(1) Suction Pumps .—In this system, a centrifugal pump draws material 
through a large suction hose reaching to the bottom of the river. At Alex¬ 
andra, New Zealand, as long ago as 1887, a Welman suction dredge was put 
into operation, and others were built for the ocean beaches. They wore 
found suitable for the treatment of fine gravel, sand, etc., but not for coarse 
gravel and stones. 3 4 In 1891, a Welman suction dredge was in successful 
operation at Waipapa Creek, New Zealand. 1 The pump was 3 feet (> indies 
in diameter, and the suction pipe, which was 13 inches in diameter, could 
be applied at any point in an area within a radius of 40 feet. The large stones 
were caught and separated from the fine stuff by a riddled hopper-plate. 
The gold was very finely divided, and was caught on plush mats which were 
washed every eight horns. The water for washing was supplied from a 
reservoir by means of an 18-inch pipe. Stones of 56 lbs. weight were lifted 
by this pump, but larger ones occasionally blocked the suction pipe. 

It is difficult to regulate the relative amounts of gravel and water raised 
by suction pumps, the latter tending to be in great excess. The suction 
pipe is soon worn out, especially by coarse gravel, and the power required 
per ton of gravel is considerably greater than in the case of ladder-bucket 
dredges. Nevertheless, dredges of this type have been in successful operation 
on the Snake River, Idaho, where a suction pump was working in 1899 on 
the material of the bank. A pit, 20 feet deep, was first excavated, and the 
sides were then sluiced down by jets of water, and sucked up through a hose 
pipe until a hole 200 feet square had been made, when the dredging apparatus 
was moved and a second pit excavated, the tailing being discharged into the 


1 For a full account of river mining, with, details of dam-construction, etc., see the article 
on the subject by R. L. Dunn in the Ninth Annual Rep. of the Cal. State Mineralogist, 
1889, pp. 262-281. See also the Eleventh Report , 1892, i>p. 150-153. 

2 G-rotbe, Mineral Industry, 1899, p 326. 

3 New Zealand Mining Handbook , 19U6, p. 245. 

4 Report of the Department of Mines, Nciv Zealand , 1891. 
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first pit. 1 The material handled ranged irom line and i*» I'Midd*-!.-. s hi* la¬ 
in diameter. Suet ion dredges, however, an* not much iisi d. 

In 1909 proposals for tin* improvement of -onion dnd *«• - weir m.nw 
by H. & (Hanger. 2 They included the st ream Lenin » H the pan- (pump 
shell, runners and liners) which are most liable tn w e,n and hie.ik.r. •* ih.- 
provision of a eutter for loosening compact maud at the im.o »* and, mo f 
important of all, an increase in the diameter <4 the nu;mi } if »* h•*m ?lc 
ordinary 10 or 12 inches to 21 inehes, in oidri f<* allow tai ? »o ?*«?,•* ? »* | a 
through. He instanced suceessful work done b\ nr! mu dud * in brnboin 
operations. 

In Australia hydraulic sluicing with cent ril u ml j uiu| v!,i*h t u.? ?<* 
be confused with suction dredging, is much u-rd m u w odum* iL» * hi aim, ad 
divines, and has been found profitable. 2 In ? L»-* H ■< 1* um m»- .mb It** h w m M t 
districts many [duds arc reported at work. U »-i k f* n. *' ** • -d lfs * 

a hole to boat the barge (dredge). A pr«* ufe ' *1 waJm o! n«* to »«* If \ 
required to work the pump. The awTjee u**ld **i * n* *<!d i 1 n * f t^niid 
at Cast lemaine was nearly 2bu ozs. per am*. ft mid* i up ?m m* b> m 
weight were raised and pa. srd. 

(2) ('/min-Bucket / )ft tt>jf This K in tin* maj**n* \ **i »„,r * , He n*** ’ 
satisfactory and economiral f\pe, and the on** in ii » n* ml u--** t Hen im« L. ? 
dredges are made* in meat numbers both in New Zealand ,tiid in \\* ‘on 
America. 

A full descripf ion of a number of typra oi bin k* f dinig* wi»h He n««* 
sary machinery is given by K. S. and U. N. Mailm 4 limn whi«h i^im «*t th*> 
following details are taken: The simplest, and » h»ap*-'U foim u Hi* 'dun* 
box dredge, on which the gold is caught in a hues Hun r tun mm wis* h ft* 
buckets tip their burden, 'fin* other t \ pe u t h«* ^ r* * n dr* dr** w bn h i> 
fitted with a revolving trommel, through who it the in.strii.il ?ar*« d u 
washed on to tables. The diagram, Fig. bo, He*w * a Hi dmi e t* * n do d *• 
at work. In whatever way the gnu el is w a lad the e\* , .0 m * i dm*. fa 

means of an endless chain of buckets pa me umnd *w«« Htii.! 1, i vJu* i» 
are placed at the ends of a long ladder or ham*' Tic j *.j>j*» i of >u h ,n 
length that., when the buckets are w«»i km >r .if ? U> bmm?u <*! H.* iuus, v 
bangs at an angle of about fa , as in t h i-s p*» it n«n ♦ h» tan l.m . ft* hr ■.■■■! 
working results. The lower tumble! is, in nmdmn d.o d •* u* Hko **i g». s e*, 
not poweruiriven, and is now mad«* lound, n*e p.«4*, cmim! h i \ of 
ordinary cast, steel or, better, of mangam' e ?*» 1 |‘t* 1 old* i roil* «.n 

whi(di the chain runs, co?i>bi of chilled c,c,t u mi m I Th* uj.j** i f umbU i 
is usually hexagonal, anil arts m a pudinr di i\ m * *pi*«-|a f for t f 4 r |,n* t* t 
chain. Manganese, nickel, chrome, and othii sp^mal an* n«m non h 

us<»d in dnglge constrmtifm r » bu* tie* nimblrn ; biitiaf’g ti»ller»» # npimfir^ 
etc., which are subje<*t to hra\y wear. 

4i The ladder is suspended at its lower end ftmii a *» gatiHon t h«. 
bow of the dredge hull, the tatsing and !ow« nne »4 tip- laddm * 
the digging depth. The elevation of this laddm IP I ullrd \*\ a wjjpIi, 
called the ladder hoist avar/u situated on the pm? mde of i .b* ,\.< r 

* < *roth<\ Xfinerat InUttvtpi^ j*, ,TiS, 

2 (J ranker, Vtnn* Anar . /. /■;«./, 40 , !'»♦* 

3 K. I). Power. Kwj awl M„*i J Hlffti, 81 , T".!t ; 1,1 K >, 1 , s, ,* 

4 K. S. atul (4. N Marks, Tea an tunt Mwi a,.U \f,f t I*’**,, i n, J , t, 
ami Shepard, (h nr nil Ehetne IU nr a\ May, Ittll, 17 , !.*»». 

5 Sihhett, Ewj. amt Mmj, PJl I, 97 f ":tM7. 
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lateral motion of 1 he buckets is secured by swin^inu tin 1 entire dredge on one 
of the 1 spuds 1 as a pivot. This is done by means of lines run from two 
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Hie asrendiny buckets, lull of y old-bear iny material, a.r<‘ dum ped over 
the uj>}H*r tumbler into a hopper, lined with heavy wcariny bars, \vhort v it 
IK subjected to hiy h pressure sprays of water. The y ravel is then delivered 
to the sma revolving cylinder sloping toward the. stern and lined, with 
pert oral ed st eei plates, in which it is cont inuousl y played upon by jets of 
water and is eomplet eh disintryraf ed. The sand, tine. yra,vel and yold par- 
t ieles a re washed t lirouyh t he perforat ions into the distributor under the 
screen which serves to properly distribute the mass on to the yold saving 
tables. These are in two banks, an upper and a. lower, and are compost'd of 
fore and aft and thwart ship shores, lined wit h st eel-shod suyar-pinc riffles, 
where the yold is eauplit and amalyamateiI with merrury. The waste sand 
is delivered I ix an t he tail sluiees at the stern of t lie d redye, some of it. briny 
deposit ed around t he spud points to enable (hem to obtain a tinner hold, 
and tin* remainder damped at some disf a nee behind (In 1 d redye. The boulders 
anti lira \ \ vt av eh w hirh d<> nut pass throuyh the perioral ions, fall from the 
rear end of the awn into a ehute and are tlienee delivered on {o tin 1 , stacker 
belt. Thi ‘ endless belt carries, t In* material up a lony starker, whit'll is liuny 
fmtn the -tern mint rs of the d redye, and is finally dumped far to t he stern, 
f<u niilie t he e\h*iri\c ‘ rock pit's " eharaeterist ie of a dredyiny Held/' 1 

A t \ pieal New Zealand dredge is shown in Piys. ,‘JN and Ad. These tiyures 
are from draw item upplied to the 1 lepnrtment of Mines of New Zealand 
by F. \\ . Pavnc, tt{ I hntrdin/’ lie also yave t he follow iny deseri pi ion 
oi 1 he plant . :f 

dlie hull ! > lid tee I loir*. bb leet (i inches wide at bow, and btl feet W tde 
at Ueiu l b'pt h ot hull lorwa rd <> feet f> inches, dept h ait d feet (> inches. 
The erndno is *.!b II. 1A nominal. 'The ladder earrviny the bucket chain is ol 
lUtfu* i‘*ut h*u“f|i to dredge {0 b'et below w ai.er line. The buckets are ol 
7 ruble iect r.s paei! \ , and VMM at a ..peed of t i'll bucket:. per minute. '[’he 
ladder i raised and lowered b\ a line worked bv a winch, and five other 

wdnrlms are dimmed bn a head Inn* and lour side lines to moor the dredye 

fo tin* bank and to mmc if. hum place to place. Tin* buckets deliver the 
yraud into a uw oh nr* screen A! feel lone and I feet f! inches in diameter, 
driven h\ I return i ollm Timurr tin* coarse material is direct ed into the 
mam failne* el«matm bucket v and the fme material passim* throuyh the 
sciceii i. dchvojrtl on fn <he «o»ld sav iny tables. After ruunitty nvrr thews 
the fadin' m d»*po at <*d m a 'ettliny tank, from which it. is lilted by a 
supplemental v elevat or mt o the main Indue* elevator. The main elevator 
is no h- ci t fta n lib Ice! lorn* between rent res, and is capable of stark iny 
t,uhn M to a lieedit of Hti feet above water line. 'The eaparity wouhl fie 
about f \i\ t cubic v aid* pm bout with the bucket s {litre four! Its f till. The 
die<l"c wa intended fo wofk on Ft a scr Flat, near Alexandra, New Zealand. 

The t 1mm bucket died«*es m use ui i alilornia bear a close resemblance 

to the t \ pe "i-urialb used in New Zealaml, where most, of thi* appliances 
ormnufrd, The follow hr* \. a brief abstract of a descrip! ion of a dredye 
placed a! Hun die, on tin* Feather River, yiven by its destyner, IT ft. 
Post let hwait e * . The hull is HU feet lony by dH feet w idc and 7 fret deep. 
‘IV ladder, mm iny tin* dredyej buckets, consists of a heavy lattice ytrdrr, 
and tin* burke! belt tiairp off cast st eel tollers. There are ,T2 east si eel 

* (i.tolfi* I »M»>! Kit* Am". nt, 

' f\mr\ tit th* th pivtut* »if »a Xt ir /fo tUtntl > t**? 1 H f .H * U.HH1, }», ilk 

1 I \*\ hr, , fif 
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buckets, each of 5 cubic feet capacity, the lips being made of nickel steel. 
The ladder runs at the rate of 12§ buckets per minute, giving a capacity of 
over 100 cubic yards per hour with the buckets three-fourths full. The gravel 
is delivered into a revolving screen 4|- feet in diameter and 25 feet long per¬ 
forated with holes of f inch in diameter. The coarse material is conveyed 
away by a bucket elevator, but the fine stuff after passing over the gold- 
savino' tables is sluiced into the river at a distance of several yards beyond 
the stern of the dredge. The dredge is moored by five lines and all power 
is supplied through electric motors. The crew consists of two men per shift, 
and about 70 H.P. is used in the various operations. The working costs of 
Risdon dredges in California are stated to be in certain cases about 4 cents. 
peT cubic yard of gravel, but are generally from 6 to 8 cents. 

According to D. W. Brunton, 1 dredges built in 1909 were provided with 
close-connected buckets, of capacities up to 13-5 cubic feet, and capable of 
handling 10,000 cubic yards of gravel in twenty-four hours. There were 
bucket-ladders capable of digging 67 feet below the water line and 20 feet 
above it. 

C. Janin, in describing a modem Californian dredge, 2 the Yuba No. 13* 
put in commission on August 10, 1911, says its dimensions are 150 feet by 
58-5 feet by 12*5 feet, with an overhang of 5 feet on each side. The digging- 
chain is of plate-girder construction, designed to dig 65 feet below water 
level and is equipped with 90 buckets in a close-connected line, each of 
15 cubic feet capacity. The weight of the chain and buckets is 700,000 lbs. 
The washing screen is of the revolving type, roller driven, and is 9 feet in 
diameter and 50*5 feet long. The gold-saving tables are of the double-bank 
type, and have a total area of 8,000 square feet. The conveyor stacker-belt 
is 42 inches wide and 275 feet long, on a stacker ladder (lattice-girder) 142 feet 
long. Nine motors are in use on the dredge, of a total capacity of 1,072 H.P. 
There are two steel spuds. The scow is constructed of wood, but steel scows 
are now generally preferred, especially in tropical climates. Even larger 
buckets up to at least a cubic yard in capacity are expected to be used. 

The dredge described above handled 280,000 cubic yards per month on 
the Yuba River at an average operating and maintenance cost of 3*3 cents 
per cubic yard. 3 

The latest dredge, Yuba No. 14 (see Eig. 40), is described by Gardner 
and Shepard, 4 and was built on the Yuba River in 1912. Its hull, steel decks* 
housing and gold-saving tables are of steel, and it is electrically operated. 
The buckets are of 16 cubic feet capacity and the wearing parts are of man¬ 
ganese or nickel-chrome steel. The digging can be carried down to 70 feet 
below water level. The dimensions are similar to those of Yuba No. 13, and 
its weight is 1,994 tons. 

The dredge is now often anchored by means of spuds, as in the cases 
described above, instead of by a number of mooring lines. In the former 
case the anchorage is more rigid, preventing the rocking of the barge, which 
interferes with the gold-saving tables. 

(3) Crane and Bucket Dredges .—In these dredges a single large bucket 
or shovel, with a capacity of 1 or 2 a cubic yards, is filled with gravel and hoisted 


1 Brunton, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng. , 1909, 40 , 557. 

2 Janin, Trans . Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1911, 42 , 855. 

2 Gardner and Shepard, Mng. and Sci. Press , June 27, 1914, 108 ,105 3 . 

G-ardner and Shepard, loc. eit. ; also General Electric Revieio , loc. cit. 
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on board a barge by some form of crane. The bucket is sometimes of the 
Priestman grab type, opening at the bottom as it is dropped on to the gravel 
bed, and closing automatically when the chains begin to raise it. A large 
shovel is also sometimes used as in a case on the Fraser River, British 
Columbia, in 1896:1897. 1 Here there were two barges, one containing the 
dredging machinery, the other the gold-washing tables. The shovel made 
90 trips per hour and raised 1-| cubic yards at a time. Boulders up to 5 or 
6 tons in weight could be handled with ease. The Priestman grab bucket 
does not close completely, if a stone lodges between its jaws, and comes up 
partly empty, but in cases where large boulders, tree trunks, etc., are dispersed 
through the gravel, it might he used with advantage, instead of the ordinary 
ladder-bucket, which cannot deal with such obstructions. The wear and 
tear is said to be less with a Priestman dredge than with the bucket dredge. 

A Priestman dredge is shown in Figs. 41, 42, and 43, which are from 
drawings supplied by Messrs. Priestman Brothers. 



Fig. 40.—Yuba Dredge. 

It is considered by some that u dipper-dredges are useful under the 
following conditions :—(1) Where the ground is somewhat shallow ; (2) in 
small areas where a cheap dredge is required: (3) where the material is 
rough, with boulders and stumps ; (4) where the ground is mixed with 
more or less clay, as the dipper will relieve itself notwithstanding the ad¬ 
hesiveness of the material (Janin). 

In places unsuitable for dredges, bucket-scrapers are sometimes used. 2 
This is a single bucket of about 1*5 cubic yards capacity on a crane, loaded 
by a drag line. The gravel is dumped by the bucket into a hooper, which 
feeds a trommel screen. The machine rests on rollers, by which it is moved 
on a plank track. It has been tried by Purington in Siberia. 

Gold-Saving Apparatus .—The available space on a dredge is so small 


1 Grothe, Mineral Industry , 1899, p. 329. 


2 Janin, loc. cit. 
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tli at Ion <4 sluices art* out of tin* que-t ime aii.i i* i , ? In -“Hm* im « .u \ ’c 

disint eirrat e tin* y r ra vcl t honuivhly in no < 4 % in* f i * mm e ! « a »m bohm* 

or travelliny screens, and t n main* t In* veld m u a • ?oIT* a w id** , t p«■ s*<H* 
so as t o reduce t he speed and dept h <>i t in- • * i ♦ t < u •• * a n 1 t unmn * *. > : f < * m, 

especially when* fine or *»eah void E .dumdum fin* h* * !m ' u* I * •!» 

in the trommels is usually eon-idered to be wnhm n un ehon •*> m. !; 
Ail mat(*rial not passim? fbrmtvh i** imusd* *1 „ e • < * *• A .a d r '* ‘>’d 

on the tables. in New Zealulid tin- lining*! mEl* ..j* * a* on'-. * d 

with coir matt inti or pln.-hd and in tin* I nr*d "** .v• v.nn * .» . • *» <»’«d 

with cocoa mattiiiLO on which i- laid a -In <»: *w i .< mb-d i>n J * ( > * o *«i 

edures of which form a of >,<!*• rtn » * r.»* o?: 5 * Iia? o .a «» 

Tars somewhat resembling T• dup»-d mi! . pi .* *‘d ‘mu *.* m m i *. 
Used. 2 Mercury is |dared ill the lillh’ i-r \ a* m i i,m *•!'» a i * d i * 

dredge-wash in if. 

A trommel described by K. s " and t* \ d • i I .’ s « - * ami 

51 inches diameter in- id**. It i ion * ru» n.j i* * ,* * 1 ** .* » / 

rannim* in four Minr^in 1 »«* i« m mi p>” *■« * os • ?« * *? »*.« 

The pitch aft of the o-n-mt i I its* !. fo *m ’* m II > i ;;■>!" a 

0‘inch pipe perforated tor 12 h-r* »»ppn v > * * ♦ t » * >. of Mf, »* •. .a,?* 

witii four rows of }, inch f m*T - at I rtn e « * im. I* * n, , / k * ,j -o.-d- ? 

gain" t rea fment is wa.died iluoirds f In* » o , n - <■ * -.no . .e -n *«, - - , .b f 

saving f a 1 »los i nnnina at hw.nt dnp Tie- bih< r . .n . n« . It *<. ? 

lcmy f and 12 feet wide, made in foil? «idfl/ nt *« * * • * ? **y<j»d *-n> 

ih<‘ other with dhision plat**s h* t u * * r j tfne I ' • p*. n »a *v.m ; i 

usually about I in H t. and f h«*v di.-a h.u ve net* me* v. in. i j .u .. e . j 
tln k stern of tin* dredge, eithei mfu tin* vm?*o . o'm* 1 ,, m m d, jn 3 - 

from t-he t romnud is eii her p;o-M*d dit*« t fn ,t f,i o, ■ » ** •, .r-.j .» a o o t 

of about. d< i , or is first treated m a done }ev s-f*«d * .dn. ... < u>, e 

matt in**'and rillles t o sa\e void, ;r-urn In* *,f * «a ^ , * e f. 

Marks 4 also tWenhrs a duire |e.\ a l-n h u-..% m a . ,j 1 u m i# l .n * »...!» e . I 

anti tables. Hie sluiee nan be |n 1 M bn b « * h 0. ad .'1 n* 1, t.-o .. id* * l 5 

a pitch varying from 1 in to l m |m Tin r-e,,- ,n m . 4 y 5|1 , 8 , j., Si | of 

p<*rforat (*«i plates and l idles n\e?jutm Me- *..M»nn! Its U’ 1 . if. 4 

throughout its entile length. In oid*n t«* * ( .onHmn in on., o . 

main diiT«*renf, classes of iiilles 4^ po> >uM»* -m h 4 « mel*- ion. .r^mo 

p<u*{ orated plat <*s and « 1 unpesl 01 d^aiie »nd bap. d «■ \ j ^nd* >i i • . *, > l t ! 

Used in I he sluiee. dlie nfllr-H aie |.I noii*»j ? : o*e t E. « »-n ,n * . ( » .j 

choked. I ndenmrrent * ate ! n unei jme a | < f’« a 4»- « rip f e «*• . p -o . 

Un the Snake Rker in bhtlne the :o*ld * ♦ >u s * m ♦’ o, r ■ , xf . | t 

dilficult to eafcl*. The pnnel |h I I.U» * Ilf lat* d b* p,r ins !Lom'! b;i- « 

fined with perforated steel plaff >« ’fh*. f m e m.n. n.d t- if. i4 fimm- , s »n 

cent rat ed on taf»li*s covered with bin lap Simh.u Jim-» l e, E. 

in use in New Zealand, d. 1*. Smith iiao-S f p.^ pu* ; uTI t- E * hi o,m * 

of f he New Zealand dredyes ainl yi\eo t.d*!** tom. win* h ib* *..]?. Jfs 
details are taken, of smite of i he ij4<«l»in do d * • in *,», J i; i t. m*.* *!d 

is fiein^ savial : 

1 T E. Smith in Itq<t of Ikpf <>t M utf :i, ,% r II" 

- Ion- ilhiHtratinnK of tln» w * riffle, Pin as,"?...n, 10 > 1 / . ,i |> » - n 

1005, II, 21, 127. 

3 E. S. and (». I\, Maikn, Trama / a»t Mnu *i«»l 1/ * f }*h #, j y p" | 

4 Markn, for. Hi ,, j>. 470, 

x> (Jrothe, J/f/ifnP IhtHp p, ;os * j p ^ fi . 
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Malt j ml {las id > »\ t i 
U allli Ml I'.tWIfS ]M V F.Mt of 

l .il'l* M pH li fit r Munit »* m 

' 1 ul mi- l tit'hc' 


l'iMjn.t t I..3I of 
(o 

Wait i 


Frasn\ Flat, 

Olria, .... 
L<*\ iatliaii, . 

Wnimumu, . 

Mokoia and Bullet .Itmefti 


\M>0 eultjr itteite 

7 1 is 

r »7 i 


lh<* diflerrurr hrtwern f ho \ .ilue oi “round u,*i lift ei iiiiih'iI in pn».-:jM , rl in*» 
hy \ mating samples in a cntdl.* and that found in nrfitul work with a iltff !«** 
shows f lint some line "old h lost in prarlire. 

Till' sluice Im.Vi'S OI- tallies are cleaned ll|, urrklv, I lie lilllr-, nr e\patnlrd 
mi'lal lieiica lifted mil anil the mailin'.! and calicu uashrd in I ulM„,i 

"f Ihe.'inld is inn lid ill the lie. I leu leel, which are . ..times rlealled Up 

<'ver\ leu hour.'. The .. nr . ..,'Ullale may lie mil llunll'dl a email 

r inee l,o\. I.’, mrlm u |i|e and 12 leel lot!'., railed a :,h, Hmunf ,Um „ l,m, 

(■ ,u '1 ^ ' I'^d uilli . ill. pin h nr "reen liai/r The limil pmdnrl is am.il 

pamaled. nmeiime, in a rlr.in up pan. The nii'dnal enii.'enf rale mav a Hi 
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barren, the dredge can be transferred elsewhere or sold. The Government 
Inspector, in fact, reported in 1900 1 that in some parts of New Zealand no 
other form of mining would be entertained as an investment. Dredging 
on rivers is a far cheaper method of treating the gravel than any other, but 
any great extension in the future will doubtless be in inland work. The 
amount of water required is small, the risk of loss by floods or any kind of 
accident infinitesimal, and the labour costs trifling. 

Difficulties in Dredging .—The difficulties of raising the gravel due to the 
occurrence of tree trunks or large boulders are obvious. Nevertheless, the 
chief difficulty is to save the fine gold in the gravel. The losses of gold are 
often large, though seldom considered. In one New Zealand dredge, it 
was found as the result of treating measured quantities of tailings that gold, 
amounting to 2 grains per cubic yard of tailings treated was lost. 2 The yield 
on the dredge was about 3 grains per cubic yard, so that only 60 per cent, 
of the gold was saved. When there is an u overburden ” or layer of clay 
above the auriferous material, it is found that lumps of clay and water carrying 
clayey matter in suspension are responsible for the losses of gold. The best 
method of avoiding these losses is to strip off the overburden of clay before 
attempting to raise and wash the auriferous gravel. 

The bottom on which the gold-bearing material rests is also of importance. 
A hard bed rock prevents the gold lodged in its crevices from being xemoved 
by the dredge. Soft bed-rock partly decomposed in situ is, on the other 
hand, an excellent bottom for dredging. A soft tenacious clay underlying 
the gravel causes loss of gold in washing. A. F. J. Bordeaux 3 * mentions- 
the great difficulty in dredging in French Guiana due to a tenacious clay, 
which must be puddled by hand in the sluices to free the gold contained in, 
or picked up by, it. In a dredge the clay sticks tightly to the buekels and 
goes round and round in spite of all water jets. It is necessary to dislodge 
it with shovels. 

One of the greatest sources of expense in gold-dredging is the repair of 
the bucket-line, including the tumblers. Stones carried between the tumblers 
and the buckets break or bend the latter. In 1905 such repairs amounted 
to one-third of the entire operating expenses, and was the cause of 39 per 
cent, of the time lost in stoppages. 45 Wooden hulls of dredges are destroyed 
by insects in tropical countries, and are now being replaced by steel. 

Cost of Dredging .—The capital expenditure on a dredging plant in New 
Zealand varies from about £2,500 for a small dredge, with a theoretical 
lifting capacity of 60 cubic yards per hour, to £10,000 for a dredge capable 
of lifting 150 cubic yards per hour, and far more for the modern large dredges 
treating 250,000 cubic yards per month. The working cost of a small dredge 
is given as about 1 oz. of gold per day in New Zealand, 5 or about twopence 
per cubic yard of gravel treated. The cost of working in Western America 
is stated to be about four cents per cubic yard in a case where the. power 
was supplied by steam from coal. 6 Working costs at Oroville, California, 
are given by Postlethwaite as ranging from 3*66 to 8*7 cents per cubic yard. 7 


1 Report on Dept, of Mines of New Zealand-, 1899-1900, p. 41. 

2 Report on Dept, of Mines of New Zealand, 1899-1900, p. 41. 

3 Bordeaux, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1910, 41 , 587. 

J Gal. State Mng. Bureau, Bulletin 36,1905 ; Trans. Amer. Inst . Mng. Eng., 1909, 40 , 504. 

5 Loc. cit. 

6 Grothe, Mineral Industry , 1899, p. 33G. 

7 Postlethwaite, loc. cit. 
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The working cost on a dredge of moderate size is given by F. W. Taylor 1 
as about £40 per week, and the return may be expected to be from 20 to 
30 ozs. of gold per week, so that the profits are often large. A table of 
working costs in California in 1910 is given by C. Janin. 2 3 The costs varied 
from 2*30 cents per cubic yard working on fine gravel with easy digging by 
means of buckets of 13*5 cubic feet capacity to 9*60 cents per cubic yard 
with difficult digging with 5 cubic feet buckets. The cost in the case of the 
large Californian companies was 4 or 5 cents per yard in 1910, and about 
5 cents in 1913. In French Guiana the cost is about 33 cents per yard. a 
In Siberia, where the industry was started in 1900, the working cost was 
given by Taylor as about 4*2d. per cubic yard in 1904. The working costs 
of the Phoenix (Victoria) Company are given by Marks as 2*6 pence per 
cubic yard. 4 

Method of Working Siberian Placers. —The methods and apparatus 
employed in Siberia differ so markedly from those which have been adopted 
elsewhere, that they are well worth a special description, although they 
cannot usually be applied to placers found in other parts of the world, owing 
to the difference in economic conditions. In California the valleys are 
narrow and the grade steep, so that watercourses are usually close to the 
auriferous deposits, and the sluices can be made of almost any length, while 
still conforming to the general slope of the soil. In Siberia the slope of the 
valleys is so gradual that the flow of the water is almost imperceptible, and 
often takes place through wide marshy tracts. The result of this is that 
the sluices must be short, being usually less than 100 feet long, and their 
upper ends are frequently raised on trestles. As a further consequence, 
also, the gravel must be excavated by hand and carried in waggons to the 
sluice, and the tailings removed in a similar way, the flow of water acting 
by gravity not being available for these purposes. Wire-rope haulage and 
narrow-gauge railway transport with the aid of locomotives are also used 
(Perret). The stripping of the overburden of barren material is also usually 
done by shovelling into two-wheeled carts drawn by horses. The introduction 
of mechanical excavators, such as steam shovels and drag-line (or scraper- 
bucket) excavators, has not been attended with success, according to Perret. 5 
The excavation is made in benches or terraces, working up the valley. The 
height of each bench above the lower one is about 5 feet, and the gravel is 
picked down from the face of each bank and shovelled into carts by which 
it is conveyed to the washing establishments. The additional expense 
entailed by these causes is balanced by the low cost of labour in the country, 
and an incidental advantage lies in the fact that the washing apparatus 
can be placed outside the limits of the river during flood time, and so may 
remain for a number of years undisturbed, while all the gravel in the district 
is being washed. The workings are divided by Perret into open and under¬ 
ground workings, the latter being exploited preferably by drifting, when the 
fall of the ground admits of natural drainage, but shafts are also largely 
used. The workings are never of any great depth. 


1 Taylor, Eng. and Mng. </., Jan. 14, 1904, p. 84. 

2 Janin and Winston, Mng. and Sci. Press, 1910, IOI, 151. 

3 Trans . Anier. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1910, 41 , 586. 

4 Marks, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1906, I5» 492. 

6 Perret, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1912, 21 , 647-690. In this paper details are given 
of the methods of work, costs, etc. 
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is about six times tbe weight of the gravel. The cost of construction of the 
works was 70,000 roubles, or about £7,000. 

Recently the wooden riffles used in Siberian sluices have been replaced 
by wire netting or expanded metal, laid on matting, similar to those used 
in America, Australia and other countries. The slope of the sluices is about 
3 inches to the foot in Eastern Siberia, where the sluices are short (14 feet), 
giving a clean concentrate but a poor yield. In the Urals the slope is 1 to 
li inches per foot and the length 35 to 50 feet. 1 





2. The Trommel .—Gravels which are too compact for satisfactory dis¬ 
integration in the short sluices described above are subjected to a preliminary 
treatment by a trommel. At Berezovsk the trommel is of sheet iron of 
9 mm. thick, having holes in it of about 1 mm. in diameter. The trommel 
is about 12 feet long, 3J feet in diameter at one end, and 4| feet at the other, 
and is set inside with denticulated plates of iron to assist in the disintegration 
effected by the water. The machine is driven by a water wheel, and is 


1 Perret, Tram. Inst . Mng. and Met ,, 1912, 21 , 673. 
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capacity of 12 cubic yards per hour, and is used in small plants in the Urals 
as an auxiliary washer. 

3. Pan Washings .—Sandy clays cannot be economically disintegrated 
in a trommel, and are, therefore, treated in a washing pan, or Chasha , which 
is similar to the puddling machine used in Australia (Perret). Pig. 45 repre¬ 
sents a chasha in plan and elevation. 1 The pan usually consists of cast 
iron, and is from 8 to 16 feet in diameter, with vertical sides from 1 to 5 feet 
high. The bottom is of cast iron or sheet steel, and has numerous holes 
in it of about £- inch in diameter, widening downwards. The bottom is 
divided into 25 sectors, between which are deep groves for the collection of 
the pebbles. Through a circular opening in the centre of the pan there 
passes a revolving axis to which are suspended eight horizontal arms studded 
with vertical iron teeth, some of these being shaped like plough-shares. 
The revolution of these arms effects the disintegration of the sandy clays, 
which are fed into the pan together with water and puddled until fine enough 
to pass through the holes in the bottom, and the stones are removed at 
intervals by opening little gates placed opposite the radial grooves, or by 
a trap-door in the bottom. The disintegrated gravel falls from the pan 
on to concentration tables, similar to those used after disintegration in the 
trommel. At Berczovsk the pan is 11| feet in diameter and 5 feet deep, 
and the arms revolve at the rate of 25 turns per minute. As a rule, about 
3 or 4 cubic yards of material are tipped into the chasha at a time, and after 
about five minutes 5 puddling the stones are discharged and another charge 
added. In this way from 25 to 30 cubic yards are washed per hour in a 
chasha of 12 feet diameter. 2 The water consumed, including that required 
for power, is about ten times the volume of the sand. 

Beach Mining. —Beach mining is a comparatively unimportant form of 
shallow placer mining. The sea beaches on parts of the coasts of California, 
Australia and New Zealand contain small quantities of gold, which have 
been proved, in all cases in which the matter has been investigated, to be 
derived from the cliffs, in which the gold is generally less concentrated. Some 
streaks of black sand, however, in the “ Gold Bluff, 55 California, have yielded 
$135 or 6| ozs. per ton by actual working. 3 The waves of the sea wash down 
and partially concentrate the poor sands, and, under certain rather excep¬ 
tional circumstances, as the tide goes out the surface of the beach is left 
covered with black sand, in which numerous specks of gold occur. This is 
carefully scraped up and transported inland to be washed, as sea water is 
not well adapted for the purpose, although it was used by one Californian 
company. The next tide usually washes away all the valuable material 
which has not been collected, or else covers it with barren sand. There is 
great difficulty in washing the black sand in California, as it consists largely 
of rounded grains of magnetite, the density of which is about 5*0, while the 
gold is in minute Hakes and scales, which can be seen under the microscope 
to be oblong in shape, and thicker at the sides than in the middle (a shape 
due to continued pounding of a malleable material). This form is so easily 
moved and buoyed up by water that it is difficult to get a “ colour 55 with 
the pan, and the amount caught by the mercury in sluices or long-toms is 
usually an insignificant proportion of the total assay value of the sand. 


1 Perret, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met ., 11312, 21, 671. Reproduced with the permission of 
the Institution. 

2 Perret, loc. cit. 3 Prod. Prec. Met., U.S.A., 1884, p. 557. 
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l^iocene auriferous araveF and their <o\ninr <4 \"1‘ aiiir on 1- ^"* 0 * 

Tillies the course of the |si*t*-**ut ramm- cut > f ha* <4 ?!,»* «ad a* p«am 

owinu to the sinuosity of b< a h pee Fiv. \ tb, in whi* I. A i*'pi* » m * h« osnimfi 

river, ami B tin* a indent one. I h** n mb i f n.n *•» ? n»n *4 Me* *»ii { \ all* \ 
from bed-roek l < * Mirfae* an* expo * d in < in' id** *4 ? h* * <*!,*•!* a u.dh 
*xt- some height ubnxe \ he pre o-m h* \ »d * >1 tin* wm* i .tnd o so m -a. h j.» o,f 
as these that tin* dheoven of t la* exi-ams ** «4 ’!,*■ «l* * p ph,< m w ^ t.i ? 

made. r Fhe hard euverimj of b.toih ha ”*•’ \ * d T ** O' * * * < * * h* n • <o Hmol'* 

<r ravels, which have heen fur fie* m<m p.u f i * na o »-d ;u Be * ** p n* a. L * i * 


/ 


* 


Fi’j. 4fl Infi-ii ?1*-it * I \u ! :* m a.4 M i* ni * 

tlio lava has been worn a w.e <a ha - n* u i *>\i t • d ** * bm ’ )<* so • * too i 

of «iravels st ill exbi ent IP brne-mh fh* m!*.im* 1 *I 

Fitr, -IT represent s a t h >n a* t *• * tv-, o am a m • }..* ttii**-i <}’ It and a 
modern eahnii, I hat nf the Alls! l> an i in! line \ l f m *> 4- >in » ifjane, 
wliieh isFtMtfeet t hick a bu\*• t hr It* d *ha!im! , B l» u * *!.,« .MieS'^e 

<rruvel channels ; (\ V air depo n - *4 1 ’ii.nl *»n ’ h« 1 ■ i j. * * m omn 

«^old in plares ; J) is 1 lie bed j * n k. • »»n t uj,’ d*n L fen* d.e * I, n =, n * n 

d« k posit of aiii!itlar dehi i ^ and h< *ald» i . I*’ f o* i>o-i ». ? 11 ? ; e * unn« 1 

were put in at t on hii/h an alt it ud<- , F i th* t nnit**! i.«.». d eeh ?| s 



of reaeldn^ the bolt (*m o{ the ^ni\et «I*"| ^ eol , II an- f vnn;« 

sunk in ord<»r to disroirr t he j#« *>»ii ** «n of ifr ,v i,ea J IT* ^|>,e* tn>luii«d 
witliin the dotted lines N M V M ‘ N' ban been nb\n.u»»h d* ryd*-d an* * tin- 
deposition of the volrnute nsj»|#iti^%, fh«* m4i nl ;i ?r iinm % \\ p s m4 \ M 

huving been worn away* while the haul ho a has o-.^fr»t 1h* 

vertical depth from *M to the Aineinaiti i m-r in a bon? 1 _ *4 «m *,| s j *«s * f r * t 

This eondition of things in that prevaijiny in rahftaiiu, ba’ m \^u>t,A 
fhm structure closely resembles tlmt jimf de^rid^d. with fie* rpt 1 | #s% ! 
the old valleys were smaller and that tin* ermiw mtioii of ?h* n\* 1 . me *• 
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the deposit ion of the basalt has been comparatively slights owinsjc to the 
slight grades of 1 Ik* streams caused by the low elevation of the count rv and 
to the small amount- of the rainfa.lL In consequence of this the basalt- has 
usually not. been worn through, and the “deep {(‘ads" or old river bottoms 
are often below the level of tin* pnssent st reams, so that, although a. Iaryer 
proport.ion of the Pliocene gravel remains, it. is more ditlicult and expensive 
to mine. 

The shallow placers, at any rate in Palifornia, have resulted in the main 
from t he erosion of these* deep placers, I he materials of which, having under¬ 
gone a natural concentration in t Ik* mound sluices a Horded by the river 
beds, furnished 1 hi* wonderiully rich riverbeds and bar deposits, which 
yielded so much void between IS IS and l Still. The deep level yravels consist 
in slaty < list rid s eh ietl y of qua r( zn,e sand, tin* tine materials furnished by 
tin* disint eyrnt ion oi the slat e ha sine been lor the most. part, swept away, 
and t lie products of t he quart /. \ein > contained in I lie slat e heiny left. These 
an* the nnk travels which pay lor treatment. In yranite dm{riets, when* 
t he travels a re eompo.rd o| more het eroyeneous materials, and in eases 
where they consul ‘>1 \ olea nie hoithlers and < lot lit us. little or no yold j (S 
found. Tin* 1< >w rr pa 1 1 s oi tin* era \ els are oft en cement ed into a eonylomcrat <\ 
called " (rnieut," by intiltration o{ silica. oxides or sulphides of iron, or, 
rarely, carbonate oi lime; when the travels art* eovered with lava, the 
whole thickness I ; in ;a»me ca a*:; converted into cement. 

Distribution oi Gold in the Gravels. The void is found chiefly eiiher 
in emit act with or ju t ab«w e !***»{ rod. If t his eon*.Pis oi stiff siafe, and 
especia liy ii t lie pi a no < *d r lea \ am* a i e at a h K * h a tedt* t o i he horizon, pa ri ides 
of yold are often found m tin* nafural i iflh* ^ t h u . formed, and a re dbreini 
nated fhrouyh tin* i oe|, t o {he depth of a font or two. [{ depression' , pot 
boles, nv li sure. e\if 111 tin* «»1< I l l\e|' bottom, t j|e\’ are U'Ulallv V«*l \ I'lejl 
in yold. \\ her**, a » often happen , I Inne is a channel, or Vk putt<t o adopt 
the Au-4 ralian e\p?e ton. cut h\ tin* { tea m in f he lowest part of t he valles, 

1 in* crave! Lihm* it i n u.dh nmeii u«)ni than that tound elsewhere. Such 
rich portmu >, often onh a few b-et wide, and of insiynitieant depth, but. 
4»\teudin" to i tderable drfauee in t In* duvet jon of t In* st mum are culled 
“ lead:-." P leh 11 eal, - at o of ell i at \ailoir le\ els m tin* yra vela, often 
reAmc on “la! e hot f om . w hn h ton ii of impermeable beds of rlnv or 
noun* imilar mateiial Some! iuh* « t hese si leaks aie ntdier than those 
cneoimt eietl at bed tori, a , f u? example, a! tin* Pa rayon Mine, Placer 
i 'mint \, t a Isf oi ma. 

din* amount a ud pouf mu of f he “old uii\» a - m the cum* of the piesetil 
ri\ej , with t In* made ? fn hape of t In* \ a lle\ , the \ obuin* of wafer, t In* 
amount of maud henw u uiied dow m etc. "An undei loaded cm lent 
no, a e in i *’Ht (burned with I* e. defntu than it is w c* j 1 able to ram is 
apt t o cut It bed. and pKwehf 1 1n' iin UUillIat ton of ma\rf. A mvnflv o\ej 
loaded i Ui 1 rut willdepujl luofapidh to admit of t be « ouernf! at inji of t In* 
yojd du f. 5 I ndef rofnhf n»n . inf *i medlat e between t hese e\t i rim* ? tat es, 
the riinni! ma \ be j ii f 1 lejir ritondi fu Keep it * bed clear from all amuiui 
iat i»UK e\« rpt a mail qmihfiH of < name maud and the roaise yold, which 
is nitiyb? lit Hie lufiifal i i ill* s and fbu» all tin* conditions neressai v to 
form a l a b bed of pax dn f mwv be piesnf If, how**\ et, flic bed com 1st s 
of yratiiie oi oifp j ihi !, whn h 10 . 11-1 m nn*oth and lounded chapes, little 
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the flats closely adjoining them. Subsequently, the bench gravels situated 
in the same valleys, and the side ravines and gulches, which remained dry 
during most of the year, were prospected and worked, owing to the rapid 
growth of the mining population and to the fact that the exhaustion of the 
shallow placers was already beginning to make itself felt. The result was 
that the exposed edges of the outcrop of some of the deep leads were found, 
.and the pay-dirt followed into the hill-side by drifting. Then, as in many 
cases it was found that the gravels overlying the pay-dirt on hill-sides, 
although poor by comparison with the earth below them, nevertheless con¬ 
tained a small quantity of gold, the idea was evolved of breaking down the 
whole bank by jets of water, and passing all the material through the sluices. 
Hence arose the practices of drift and hydraulic mining, 1 of which the former 
is largely used in California, while the latter was much used in California 
prior to 1884 and in Hew Zealand and throughout the Western States of 
America, but cannot be applied in Australia or Siberia owing to the general 
flatness of the country. In Siberia, only shallow placer deposits are worked. 
In Australia, the deep leads are usually reached by shafts, since the surface 
of the country is not intersected by deep canons, as in Western America. 
Drift 2 and shaft mining of deep leads will not be further referred to in this 
volume, attention being confined to the treatment of the gravel after it has 
been raised to the surface. In hydraulic mining, the breaking down of the 
gravel is so intimately connected with the extraction of the gold that a short 
description of the whole process is given. 

Hydraulic Mining. —This method of working consists, as has been already 
stated, in breaking down banks of gravel by the impact of powerful jets 
of water, and passing the disintegrated material through a line of sluices, 
without the agency of hand labour. The chief requisites for the successful 
application of hydraulic mining are— 

1. Large quantities of auriferous gravel, not less than 30 feet in thickness, 
and not overlaid by any appreciable thickness of barren material, which 
would necessarily be passed through the sluices with the pay-dirt. The 
gravel treated need not be rich, a mean yield of less than 1 grain of gold 
per cubic yard being often enough to furnish profits if the operations are on 
a sufficiently large scale. 

2. A plentiful and uninterrupted supply of water throughout considerable 
portions of the year 

3. Sufficient fall in the ground so that (a) the water may be delivered 
under the pressure of a head of from 100 to 300 feet, (b) the tailings can be 
easily carried away to a large dumping ground, which is most conveniently, 
either the sea or a large and rapid river. 

Commencement of Operations .—In California, the naturally occurring 
banks or cliffs in the gravels in the sides of the gulches were first selected 
for attack. Later, some of the deposits occurring in those channels which 
are not intersected at favourable points by the present system of drainage 
were operated on. It is necessary in such cases to run a tunnel from the 
nearest canon in the bed-rock to the lowest point in the gravel, this point 


1 The invention of hydraulic mining is ascribed to Edward Mattison, of Sterling, Con¬ 
necticut, who used the method in 1852 on a small scale. For all details in connection with 
the industry, see Hydraulic Mining in California, by A. J, Bowie, New York, 1885. This 
has been largely used in drawing up the summary which follows. 

2 A detailed description of Drift Mining is given by Russell L. Dunn in Eighth Repor 
•Cal. State Mineralogist . 1888, p. 736. 
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]H i inir found or uuoM'd at hy pi <e-| art inu <iperat hurn. Lhe t umuds ar<» oit en 
oi ureat Iiouil Ik that at t in* N on h 1 1 1 «'omheld M ine. N r\ a da 10.. ('a I., i < u* 
example, heinu 7>71 leaf <a I l miles hum. Una or more -hafts ara than 
sunk from the surface t hi’< »uli tin* ara \ el to t ha t iimnT and wa-hitiu < ipera 
tions ara bayoui hy u round diiiem/. leti imj t ha wat n* and ura\el fall down 
t he shaft and run through * ha t unnai. in which t In* Ouiaa.s ara ‘outlet i me- 
laid. Tha surfaee near tin* .dad! h t his uradually low arad. nr if ina\ ha 
tarraa(*d hv hand la hour, until an a\aa\ati<»n i- made of suflicient .d/a to 
enable fha ground to ha at f aekrd with tha h» *-a. \\ a>hinu than proareds 

rcuularlv in this manner. tha hank Lain/ his than down h\ jam of water, and 
ilia products hainu allowed to fall down tin* - f i; t f t and pass through fha 
tunnah 

The Supplff of Waft r. Iha amount of v*at**r ratpsitad hv Lima under- 
1 akinjjs is far more than ran ha obtained loan the rainfall on f ha hilNimmedi- 
af(dv round the mine. Thim ?ha North idoombeld .Mina, in fha -aaout of" 
1S77-S, usad hat waati sixty and ,-a\ anf \ million. ( 4 *ja lion'- per da v, or enoudt 
for tha total supph' of a aim of do* a million inhabitant n The u«»r Lines 
moreover, mint neee—at fly he t on - idriai 4\ aho\c the Ie\ cl of am lama 
rivers in tha neighbourhood. o tin* u i- open m-ee-mu \ to aon a nit t hm/e 
reservoirs at romeniant pot to t m a up j ha lainfall and malt ad now, nf 
lame dist ricts, and to oum) f La w ,e **r t Lem a 1 t»i he mine h\ dsn ha «, flmua , 
or pipes. Wooden lluiliec ala « la a]<af t h a !i din ha*, hut ala luora liable to 
I>o damaged. Sheet iron pip* s an* made a- much a* do inehe. in diameter, 
n lid are afiaap, dinahi**, and e,t t ly lap,died ; t he\ antiiah pn*\ **nt he ea 
1 >y leakage ami avaporat mm and *i* h\ « i m«>ia watai under mimLu < strum 
Hf ancas than flumes as flow ofvt I.- f?,n tmmd it* Mum a to th* flow. 

\\ here it is nereyvan too** - ad** cahom «a util* h«‘ t h»* ffuina oj non 
| >ipe is carried over on a IL'ht tie -fie bndye, of the water i • pa «*d ffitmt/h 
an inverted siphon forinad Ip a wtott/h? non pipe w It a h pa o'-, down on** 
sside of the valley and up t ha ofhej hem-* tilled f j ojn a lead ho\ oi port \ op, 
aiiid delivering t h»‘ wafer a? a low *i 1* \ *-! on the < a h*i tde, At (la tojo a, 
i 5utf <* (’ounf y, an inverted ipli«*n pp-e wa u *d f ** » at r, fha wat * i a* a< a 
jr 4 ivina S7,*> fa<*t deep, Tin* du * t * *f ?h«- pip* w a ! t **tu U m o df im he , and 
its ♦ireateyf thiaklt*-: (win la ! f t . n* i a po » me of d 1 - 1 lf« pel pii.io* m*L| 
\vas <inalsd ’Lha Mi«» * n** lh?» 1. i **m| uiv, oj matin * iu the ana* IMimm , 
married t heir flume, t fa* t wnh-aial d f* * f d* **n j <<uiid f h«* f.n *- of a hint! 

feat h i^h, Mippoit rd * *n L 1 ap» *1 1! *<n hi.n L*U mad*' *4 L» nf T tab 
h< ddered info hole pi«*\ n o i h, dnil* d h-, im n 1* t down ffa* Lae of the * lift 
I yy ropes. 

Tile w ater i- df-iiuj* d a! a * **ir«* nn m h» id f aho\e the ttoiLifm im«» 
a prossur** hox. < on i tin/ of a n all -.oh«i|> ii jr oo.ii fsom whn h t h** 
|j*i|»es take I hair oii/iii In imm . i \*,n and da* la* - air ,*w mM 

l > V separata aoinpans*' , of a m \» /. /a aland, la, I a a, m and fha 

water is sold t n the miner- h\ m* a-m» 'I hr mu* m \* w Zealand i> a 
fiovarnmant head,’" am! tn f L»- I mod m.ij.--, 4 * pan,a - m* h ” f*.|f*wum' 
t Ilf system in \otjue in Spain a?M fmL , TL« afu«*iiiu of w.Uai that will 
flow through an orbit a I lie h mmo- iw m a hoaid 1 m* h fhn L. undar 
a liead of vvat er that vaii*-y wif h the * u tom ».f fh»* ho ah? i , hu? v- st nalh 
fi’can 4 t o H inahas. m called a mu,* i m* to Th*' anoain* < 4 t!**w ifiiwani\ 
four hours is culled a " t wen? \ f*-u? i.mu m* h/ and smilaih f h* o- aie 

1 «L H. JhuiifitmiT i.jf, i:< r i; * i> m-a. i/m,. t, 1 io t j ]■/.», 
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ten-hour and twelve-hour inches. The quantity of water in a miner s inch 
varies with the head of water used and the form and size of the orifice tor 
delivery. Thus the amount delivered from an orifice 25 inches long and 
2 inches wide is reckoned as 50 inches, although it will be more than fifty 
times as much as the delivery from an orifice 1 inch square. The twenty- 
four-hour inch under a head of 7 inches amounts to about 2,230 cubic ieet. 

The water is conveyed from the pressure-box by pipes, which were for¬ 
merly made of canvas hose, to which iron rings 3 inches apart were added 
for pressures of over 100-feet head. They are now made of sheet iron or steel. 
Sharp bends in them are avoided, as the flow of water is checked thereby. 
Thev are liable to collapse if the level of the water in them is reduced, and 
a partial vacuum formed inside ; hence, as in the case of all other sheet-iron 
pipes used in hydraulic mining, they are fitted with valves, which are con¬ 
structed so as to freely admit air from without. The water is discharged 
through a nozzle called a “giant” or “monitor” (Fig- 4.8). The nozzle 
was at first a sheet-iron tube, having an aperture 1 inch m diameter and was 
held in the hand. The size of the nozzle was gradually increased until it 
reached a diameter of 11 inches. Such a stream, under a head of 200 feet 
requires special appliances to control it, deflect it at will, and prevent the 
nozzle from “ bucking.” 


,r^/C\2ix 



Fig. 48.—Hydraulic Giant or Monitor. 


Breakout Down the Bank —When the jet is first directed against the bank, 
the water spatters in all directions, then buries itself a little, and after a tame, 
in loose ,-round, a “ cave ” takes place, the undermined bank falling down. 
Bv the method of undermining, the power of the giant is much increased, 
especially where hard and soft layers alternate. When large caves are about 
to take place the water is turned off, as otherwise the |ound ^y run so f 
tn overwhelm the monitor and the workman directing it. lhe nozzie 
placed as near to the bankas possible, consistent with the safety of the worker 
Tas not to waste too much of the initial velocity of the ttream of wateu 

Consequently, lofty banks are not 3“^^. 'in some parts 

fh pv are usually worked m terraces of 100 ieet or so m neignt. \ - -i 

of the SpSg vlfley Mine, however (see Fig. 49), a bank 450 fee high 

1 .oS (» . tenet. 

o-round to bury pipes which were throwing 7-inch streams irom 

to „ J e -n ('ll. - 


vJ UlJlava. u ^ Ju IT — 

of 400 feet from the fall of the bank. 


. jwbrth,, M —to te r. M. Kandall 

Metals in the United States , 1884, pp. 558-572. 





i- 49.—Hydraulic Minin; 
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into the bank, and cross-cuts made at tbe end in which, the powder is placed ; 
the drift is then filled up, and the charge exploded by electricity. It is more 
•economical to blow out the base of the bank, as the upper part then falls 
by its own weight and can be broken up by the water. Sometimes arrange¬ 
ments are made to explode very large blasts ; thus, at the Blue Point Mine, 
Nevada County, a charge of 50,000 lbs. of powder was exploded in cross 
drifts at the end of a main drift 325 feet long in the year 1870, and 80,000 
•cubic yards of gravel were brought down, while at another mine, 3,500 lbs. 
of dynamite were exploded in 1872, and 200,000 cubic yards of gravel thrown 
down. 

Washing the Gravel in the Sluices .—The sluices in which the gold is caught 
are constructed on exactly the same principles as those already described, 
but are larger and, though usually made of wood, are of more massive con¬ 
struction, in accordance with the great quantities of gravel to be handled 
and the continuous nature of the work. The sluices are commonly called 
flumes,’ but it is better to restrict the use of this w r ord to a conduit for 
carrying water only. The sluice boxes used in hydraulic mining, though, 
as usual, only 12 feet long, are as much as from 3 to 6 feet wide and from 
2 to 3 feet deep ; they are lined with heavy planks on the sides, and the pave¬ 
ments are made of more durable materials than is usual in shallow placer 
sluicing, wooden blocks, rocks, or T railroad iron being most usually employed. 
The wooden blocks are from 12 to 30 inches square, and from 8 to 13 inches 
deep. They are usually made of one of the softer varieties of pine which 
u broom up ” under friction, and thus present a better catching surface. 
The blocks are cut across the grain of the wood, and are set side by side 
across the sluice, each row separated from the next by strips of wood to which 
they are nailed, while they are also kept in position by the side lining which 
is placed upon them. The interstices in the block pavement act as gold 
catchers, and are filled with small stones, or, with less advantage, allowed 
to fill up with gravel when washing begins. On account of the rapid wearing 
away of the wood, much of the gold and amalgam caught is scooped out 
and carried off again. Wooden block riffles last only a few weeks when in 
heavy work, but are easy to take up and put down again in cleaning up ; 
they are discarded when worn so as to be only 4 to 6 inches thick. 

Bock pavements are made of those boulders which are most easily obtained 
in the particular district. Basalt is generally used, oval stones of 15 or 18 
inches long and from 9 to 12 inches thick being selected and placed on end, 
with a slight slant in the direction in which the current flows. They are 
held in place by wooden planks, which divide the sluice into compartments, 
so that if one stone works loose the pavement as a whole is not affected. 
The interstices as before are filled with gravel. Bock pavements are very 
durable, lasting from three to six months, but require more grade to the sluice, 
and occasion loss of time in cleaning-up and repaving the sluices. Conse¬ 
quently, they are never used near the head of a sluice, where cleaning-up 
is a frequent operation, but are often used for the lower parts of sluices, 
where they sometimes alternate with block riffles, and are especially 
suited for tail-sluices which are only cleaned-up once a year. Bock pavements 
cost less than other forms of riffles. 

Iron riffles, which usually consist of T-iron rails, are placed longitudinally 
in the sluice, closely packed side by side. They present a large amount of 
space available for catching the gold and amalgam, last well, present little 
resistance to the current (so that the grade may be low while the duty of the 
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contents of the gravel was caught. 1 This length is unusual, the average 
not exceeding about 1,000 feet. 

Grade of the Sluices .—The grade depends on the available fall of the 
ground and on the character of the material to be washed. The minimum 
is from 2 to 4 inches per box, such low grades being sometimes enforced by 
the nature of the ground, sometimes adopted from choice if the gravel is 
light, the gold line, and water plentiful. With these low grades, however, 
disintegration is slow and incomplete; stones, unless they are small, cannot 
be sluiced; large ones block the sluices, and must be removed by hand,, 
and the “ duty 55 of the water, as regards sand, is greatly decreased. The 
6-inch grade is that most generally used, but as much as 12 inches per box, 
or even more is required when water is scarce or the gravel coarse. Steep 
grades effect disintegration rapidly, thus shortening the length of the sluice,, 
and enable all but the largest rocks to be sluiced, but less gold is then caught 
and a more plentiful use of undercurrents is necessary. It is considered 
necessary to have a sufficient depth of water to cover the largest boulders 
to be sluiced, but the deeper the water, the more difficult it is to save gold. 
Where poor or top gravel is being “ piped, 55 it is worked off as rapidly as 
possible, and with little regard to the percentage of gold saved. 

The “ duty 55 of the miner’s inch—that is, the quantity of material washed 
down by an inch of water in twenty-four hours—varies with the grade and 
other conditions. It varies from about 1 to 5 or more cubic yards of gravel 
per inch. 

The Use of Mercury .—Mercury is added daily during the run in gradually 
lessening quantities, the object being to keep the mercury uncovered and 
clean at the top of the riffles. The feeding is regulated by the appearance 
of the amalgam in the sluice, the additions being made in the riffles near 
the head-box and in the undercurrents. The loss of mercury is usually 
from 5 to 10 per cent, of the amount used per run. When cemented gravels 
are being treated, owing to the extra amount of trituration required, the loss 
may be as high as 30 per cent. These losses are the more serious, for the 
reason that amalgam is more easily lost than pure mercury, so that a heavy 
loss of mercury denotes a heavy loss of gold. 

Cleaning-lJy .—The process does not differ from that described under 
the heading of shallow placer mining, it is advisable not to defer the clean¬ 
up too long, as losses of amalgam are caused, by the wearing of the riffles. 
Usually from 50 to 95 per cent, of the total yield of amalgam is caught in 
the lirst twenty or thirty boxes, which are clcaned-up frequently. The 
following table 2 shows the percentage yield of the various sections of the 
sluices, etc., at the North Bloomfield Mine, California, for the year 1877-8 :— 

Total yield,.$311,276.20. 


Near hank, from rock cuts in mine (all in gold dust, no 


quicksilver being added in the rock cuts), . 

. 4*57 per cent. 

Sluice in tunnel (1,800 feet), .... 

. 86-26 „ 

Tunnel below sluice (0,000 feet), 

. 4-50 „ 

(jut below tunnel (200 feet), .... 

. 0-81 „ 

Tail sluices (300 feet),. 

. 1-21 „ 

.From seven undercurrents, .... 

. 2-65 „ 


100-00 „ 

1 Hammond, Ninth Report Cal Mate Min., 

1889, p. 129. 

2 Hammond, ibid., p. 131. 
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The first undercurrent caught five times as much as the sixth, and nearly 
three times as much as the seventh, which was of double size. The yield 
of the seventh ($947) induced the Company to add another undercurrent. 
This mine affords an example of the difficulty of catching fine gold. The gold 
loss was unknown, but was believed not to exceed 5 per cent, of the contents 
of the gravel. 

The bullion obtained by retorting the amalgam from the sluices is finer 
than that from quartz mills, and is sometimes 990 fine in Australia, although 
California placer gold is often as low as 850 fine. The remainder is mainly 
silver, but copper, lead, iron, and some of the minerals existing in the gravel 
also occur. The amalgam from the head of the sluices vields finer gold than 
that caught lower down and in the undercurrents. 

Tailing .—The tail-sluices usually terminate on the side of a canon, 
in a river, or in the sea. The enormous amount of loose sand and gravel, 
delivered from the hydraulic mines of Placer County, California, and the 
neighbouring counties into the Yuba and Feather rivers prior to 1880, filled 
up their beds to such an extent that in rainy weather disastrous floods ensued, 
and much valuable agricultural land was buried beneath sterile drift deposits 
and rendered worthless. The farmers thereupon took action against the 
Mining Companies and obtained a perpetual injunction forbidding them to 
discharge their tailings into these rivers. The result has been to stop hydraulic 
mining in these districts, and the efforts to work the deep leads more exten¬ 
sively by drifting, or on the other hand, to impound the tailings by dams 
made of brushwood, or to return them to their original position, have not. 
resulted in unqualified success. Consequently the gold winning industry 
has not been maintained on the extensive scale it had assumed prior to the 
notion of the courts. 

Treatment of Cement Gravel. —In many cases the gravel from deep leads 
won by drift or shaft mining is cemented by iron oxides or clay into a con 
glomerate which is too tough to be easily disintegrated in the sluices. It is 
then passed through tL cement mills,” which closely resemble the stamp 
battery to be described in the next chapter, the chief differences to be noted 
being in the lacilities for delivery. Double discharge mortars are used, and 
the screens are. very coarse, the mesh being usually about inch, but varying 
up to }, inch in diameter. One battery of ten stamps, each weighing 950 lbs., 
making 91 drops of 9 inches in height per minute, will crush about. 10 or 
£>0 tons ot gravel in ten hours so that it will pass through a /{j-inch mesh 
screen. Mercury is put into the mortar, and most of the gold is usually 
caught, there, on amalgamated copper plates, but copper plates outside the 
mortar are also used as in quartz-milling, and rubbers are. employed to 
brighten tin*, gold. If well-arranged plates are laid down, the number of 
sluice boxes which can be added with advantage is very small, a length of 
from 50 to 300 feet being used, the former limit being most common. No 
attempt is made to save the auriferous magnetic sands and sulphides which 
these conglomerates usually contain. 

In the case of the Morning Star Cement Gravel Mine, Placer Comity, 
California, quot ed by It. H. Richards, 1 the weight of the stamps was 850 lbs., 
the height of drop (j to 8 inches, the number of drops per minute 95 to lot), 


1 Richards, Ore JDremny, 1003, p. 211. Can . Mug. Rev., 1S0C>, 15 , 255; 
J . 33. Hobson, on tc Cost of Milling in Cement Gravel Mines.” 
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the size of screen holes inch (round), and the capacity per stamp per 
twenty-four hours 12 tons. 

In cases where cement mills are not required, the gravel is washed in 
sluices which differ little from those already described. The boxes are not 
more than from 18 to 24 inches wide and deep, and the series is seldom 
more than 300 or 400 feet long. Iron riffles are most in favour. Where the 
amount of gravel to be washed is small, or the water is scarce, the gravel 
is allowed to accumulate for some time and the water stored in a tank or 
reservoir. It is in some cases a great advantage to keep compacted gravels, 
exposed to the air during a few months before 
washing them, as they slack ” and disinte¬ 
grate under the influence of the weather, and 
subsequently are more easily treated, while for 
a similar reason, tailing is sometimes im¬ 
pounded, and re-washed after some time has 
elapsed. The disintegration of cemented 
material, which has been “ slacked 55 by ex¬ 
posure to the weather, is usually completed in 
a cement-pan. This is a cast-iron pan with 
perforated bottom, and with a gate in the side 
for the removal of boulders, which are mostly 
barren and are separated from the auriferous 
material by this system, instead of being 
crushed and mixed with it, as is the case when 
stamp-mills are used. In the pan, four revolv¬ 
ing arms, furnished with plough-shares, break 
up the gravel, which is carried through the 
apertures in the bottom by a stream of water, 
and falls into the sluice. A pan of 5 feet in 
diameter and 2 feet in depth will treat from 
40 to 120 tons per day, according to the nature 
of the gravel. 

The Hydraulic Elevator.-— In this machine a 
jet of water under high pressure forces water, 
gravel, and boulders up an inclined plane, and 
delivers them all at the Jiead of the sluice, 
which may be as much as 100 feet above bed¬ 
rock. The differences in construction between 
the machines made in Australia, New Zealand, 
and the United States are only matters of 
detail. They consist essentially of an up¬ 
raise pipe, usually of wrought iron, having Fig. 51.— Hydraulic Elevator, 
a diameter of from 12 to 24 inches, which 

terminates below.. in an open conical funnel; a hydraulic nozzle,, 
delivering water under the pressure given by a head of from 100 
to 500 feet, projects into this funnel, and sand and gravel can also 
enter round the sides or through a special orifice. The inclination of 
the upraise pipe is usually from 45° to 65°. The top of the upraise pipe 
is turned over and terminates above a sluice, into which the gravel falls 
and is washed in the ordinary way. The Evans elevator made by the Risdon 
Iron Works, San Erancisco, is shown in Fig. 51. A is the orifice through 
which the water for the jet is forced, B the main suction opening, and C and 
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D two auxiliary suction openings, wlxielx can be connected with pipes of any 
length and serve for raising water ox* fine material. The upraise pipe is now 
generally made with heavy.steel ]>late 5 and the elevator itself of cast steel, 
instead of cast iron, the weight being much reduced in this way. The pipe 
is greatly contracted at the throat ox* lower end of the elevator, into which 
the nozzle discharges. 1 he nozzle and tlxe throat are sunk in a sump excavated 
in the bed-rock, and the gravel is wasted down by any means (usually by a 
jet from an ordinary hydraulic nozzle) into this sump. The entrance to the 
upraise pipe is protected by a course gloating, which prevents large stones, 
pieces of wood, etc., from entering it. The force of water is enough to com¬ 
plete the disintegration of the gravel dxxring its passage through the upraise 
pipe, so that a short sluice is enougli to effect the washing proper. If the 
■excavation is carefully arranged, it xxxay be kept funnel-shaped, so that the 
■elevator, once placed in a sump, may be worked there permanently without 
being moved. \\ hen the pit is large enough, the washing may be done 
•inside it., only the tailing being nuse<l to the surface by the hydraulic*elevator. 
The head of water required varies iieeording to the vertical height through 
which the gravid must be raised ; it Ixead of about 60 feet is required for 
•every 10 feet of vertical upraise. 

Wherever t he necessary head of water is available, the hydraulic elevator 
is now recognised as a good method of working flat placers, river-bars, etc., 
-or any deposits which are either by low tlxe water level of the district, or which 
have not sullicienl fall for 1 he disp<>s£xl of the tailings by gravity. It is in 
wide use in California and New Zealand.. The following instances of work 
in both countries may. be given : - At the Blue Spar Consolidated Gold 
Mining Company, Gabriel's (Jully, NTow Zealand, 1 tailing which has accumu¬ 
lated close to the sea on the forosliox*e, is sluiced in this manner. The 
vertical upraise is 60 fed, the angle of inclination of the upraise pipe being 
'63*5° ; about 4 HO tons of gravel are raised per shift, the head of water used 
being 400 feet, while the amount of water used in each elevator is seventeen 
government heads. The sluice is short, and has an inclination of only 3|- 
inches in 12 fed.; the upper parks are fitted with transverse, patent re¬ 
shaped, angle iron riflles, in which t lie angle faces up stream (see Fig. 50). 
The lower parts of the sluice have a false bottom of wrought-iron plates, 
perforated with round holes ; beneuf lx tlxese plates is the true bottom of the 
sluice, covered with cocounut matting in which fine gold is caught. The 
tailing is discharged inf o the sea. 

At Quartz Valley. Siskiyou Coimty, California, 2 on hard ground, where 
the elevator was first used, if look forty-three days to work out a piece of 
ground 300 feet, by 250 fed, which was of an average depth of 18 feet. The 
bank was washed down with 6(H) miner’s inches of water, and went to the 
•elevator through a 30-inch bed-rock flume, which had a grade of 5 inches 
in 12 feet. The wafer and gravel were raised through a 20-inch elevator 
pipe without any coni rad ion at the tlxroat. It was set at an angle of 40°, 
and the pipe was 42 fed long, the vertical upraise being thus 28 feet. The 
force used was 1,000 inches of water with. a head of 230 feet, delivered through 
a 6-inch nozzle, and the gravel wan emptied into a sluice 6 feet by 3 feet, 
with a grade of 1| inches in 12 fret. "When 3,500 inches of water were 
running in this sluice, they could not carry off all the gravel raised by the 


1 New Zealand Minina < 'omntimontr'B* JEteport, 1891, p. 65. 

2 EglcHton, Silver, (!<U and Mercury in the United States , 1890, vol. ii., p. 307. 
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elevator. The work was done without any delay from stoppage of the machine 
and there were no repairs, the wear of the elevator being very little. 

In the Ruble hydraulic elevator, the fine gravel is separated from the 
coarse rock and boulders by means of a grizzly, while in transit up the elevator. 
The sluices operate on fine material only, and so gold-saving is facilitated. 1 

The use of the hydraulic elevator in Alaska is described by T. A. Rickard. 2 
On the Discovery Creek, an elevator was raising gravel through 28 feet 
vertically, the angle being 80°. The head of water used was 940 feet and the 
nozzle 3|- inches in diameter, 427 cubic feet of water being used per minute. 
The elevator was fed by a monitor, which washed gravel into a ground 
sluice where some gold was caught. 

Cost of Placer Working. —In work on shallow placer deposits by indi¬ 
viduals the results differ greatly, both according to the strength and skill 
of the worker and to the contents of the gravel. Under the best conditions 
of climate a strong, well-nourished, American digger may be able to raise 
by the shovel from 10 to 12 cubic yards of gravel per day, and throw it into 
a receptacle 3 feet above the ground. Native labour cannot be expected to 
effect so much, and in French Guiana it is reckoned that only about half 
a cubic yard of earth per man per day can be shovelled into the sluice. If 
the workman must wash the gravel, as well as raise it, much less can be 
accomplished. For an active man, it is a fair day’s work to dig and wash 
from fifteen to twenty pans of dirt, the amount treated thus not exceeding 
about 10 cubic feet. On the other hand, with the cradle, the output may 
be from L| to 2 cubic yards per man in a day, while with the long tom it may 
rise to 3 or 4 cubic yards per man. In the Siberian trough, only from 1 to 
1cubic yards can be treated by one worker per day, but a larger percentage 
of the gold is believed to be saved in this apparatus. The minimum contents 
in gold, which will make the gravel worth treating, depends on the cost of 
labour. In early times, in California and Australia, when the virgin shallow 
deposits were being worked, large sums were often realised by individual 
diggers, cases being on record in which 5 ozs. of gold were obtained from 
one pan of bed-rock scrapings lying under heavy gravel, and earnings of 
several hundred dollars per day were not uncommon. The results obtained 
on the Klondike in Canada are still more remarkable. Authenticated in¬ 
stances of 15 ozs. of gold per pan are recorded, and an average of $5 to $7 
per pan was obtained on certain claims in 1897. 

Concerted work, with the aid of the sluice, is much more effective; in 
California, gravel containing about 1 pennyweight of gold per cubic yard 
is worked at a profit, the dirt being lifted into the sluice by hand-labour, 
and the tailings removed by sluicing with water ; at Ballarat, in Australia, 
where the gravel is raised to the surface from underground workings through 
a vertical shaft several hundred feet deep, and subsequently washed, 12 grains 
of gold per cubic yard of material pay for the treatment, while in Siberia, 
as stated below, the cost is even less. In French Guiana, the unhealthiness 
of the climate and the cost of supplies render it impossible to work gravel 
containing less than about 3 pennyweights of gold per cubic yard. 3 

In Siberia, 4 the distance of the workings from the nearest town, and the 


1 J. M‘D. Porter, Tram. Ame.r. Inst. Mng . Eng., 1909, 40 , SCI. 

A. Rickard, Min. Mag., 1909, 1 ,139.. . 

3 Fr&ny, Ency. Chim., vol. v., L’or, part iii., p. 48. 

4 Fr&ny, ibid., vol. v., L’or, p. 47. 
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t radii ion> of t ho industry. require workman to In* hired kv tin* year, or, in 
rases w here no \\ ork i> at T *m i in winter, for t ho n*a.o >n. Tin* t ntal nnt 
of i rent mont of t hr tuaveh \ ari«-s ureal ly w if h t hoir ucoyraphiral position. 
On the kank'- of t ho Lena. when* tin* ^raMiii only last n for ii \ e months, if k 
r>t imaled ? hat t la* ura\el mint contain li lo/hod/s of *jnld per Jon pm hn 
or I i dwis, per etihie \ard; hut in t la- neiuhhourhuod o| Kkater inehn y, 
t h»* depod? ^ in fin* ked of t In* IVrluna. a t rikutar \ of t In* Oki, an* worked 
w hen t hoy only contain front S io *» maim per » ul>ic \an 1. 

lit 4 ‘ oo*t ol w ot kinu tin* pormnially ii n/.en placers i much moo*, hut- 
L«‘\at ukes an in-fa nr** hi which a hod of ynnel.k few, t hick \ irldno about 
1] dwls. per \atd. and ro\.*ird by Inn kw of kmwt inannial. ua worked 
if Malania! ki in I he Tutr 11a ilea id 

The ro*t of hydraulic mmiiiu depend' Imwh on flte magnitude of fin* 
operation'. With la rye qua nt it a*-* ol wat w available a* a « li<*ap i.ae, and 
I UU banks of '-oft ,! I ,i \ el, t }•»• » <» ? k;n kern n*dtl‘ t d ?n {] I tin ‘J t O ;; , *n? p* I 
• uf tie > uni in tald'o! iiia, while fife a * era ye < o ? t h* ir m l"" | ua ai oil? 
fucen?-, and < *nl\ nt e\ t »*pt natal ea e a mount «>♦{ i o ,, nan h a bn » * m 
p«*r rukn \ a id. 

The rn ? ui tiieihnny in f alika nia n a\ kr pm a? : ? o Jo , ♦ m pw < uka 

ya I'd of. 1 ■■;i \ I ! , ? on 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ORE CRUSHING IN THE STAMP BATTERY. 

Primitive Methods of Crushing and Amalgamation.— In all countries, when the 
richest alluvial deposits have been worked out or have all been taken posses¬ 
sion of, efforts have been made to extract the gold from the various hard, 
auriferous materials met with in veins. The earliest machines used for 
the purpose in Egypt were stone slabs, on which the gold quartz was 
broken by stone-hammers, hard stone rubbing mills with mullers for coarse 
crushing, grinding mills or querns from 18 to 20 inches in diameter for fine 
grinding, and stone inclined tables, on which the particles of rock were washed 
away from the gold. The washing was completed in broad, flat dishes. 1 
Hoi lowed-out stone mortars for grinding gold ore have also been found in 
Wales, Central America, the Pyrenees, and Transylvania. Diodorus Siculus, 
the Greek historian, has given a detailed description of the method of gold- 
quartz reduction employed in the mines of Upper Egypt 2,000 years ago. 2 
The ore was reduced to coarse powder in mortars, then finely crushed in 
hand-mills resembling the querns or hand flour-mills formerly in general 
use, and finally washed. In order to separate the pulp from the uncrushed 
lumps, the Egyptians, in common with other races in ancient times, employed 
sieves, but in extracting the gold from auriferous sands they used raw hides, 
on which the flakes of gold were entangled. 3 These devices closely resemble 
those still in use in many parts of the world. 4 

The date of the first use of mercury for amalgamation is unknown, hut 
it has no doubt been used for this purpose for the last 2,000 years. The 
earliest mention of quicksilver itself appears to occur in the works of Aristotle, 5 
who speaks of it as fluid silver, and in those of Theophrastus, about b.c. 300 ; 
but Diodorus, in the account just mentioned, does not refer to its use. Only 
a few years later, however, Vitruvius, 6 about b.c. 13, described the manner 
in which, by the help of mercury, gold was recovered from cloth in which 
it had been interwoven, and in Pliny's time the separation of gold from its 
impurities generally by the same means was well known. 7 It is probable 


1 (lowland, “Huxley M.em. Lecture,’’ J. Roy. Anth. Inst., 1912, 42 , 256. 

2 Diodorus Siculus, 3 , IS. This desorption is quoted from Agatharcides, a Greek geographer 
of the second century B.C. Booth’s translation (London, 1700, p. 89) is given in Hoover’s 
Agricola (London, 19 L 2 ), p. 279, A full translation is also given by B. H. Brough in his 
Cantor Lectures on Mine Surveying, &toe. Arts , March and April, 1892. See also T. K. 
Rose, The Precious Metals , 1909, p. 3. 

3 Beckmann, History of Inventions (London, 1846), vol. ii., p. 334. 

4 An interesting account of some primitive methods of treating gold quartz employed by 
the Chinese is given by Henry Louis in Eng. and 3fng. J ., Dec. 31, 1892, p. 629, from which 
it appears that these methods bear points of resemblance to those of the Egyptians. 

5 Aristotle, Meteorologicu, iv., 8 ,11. Hoover, Translation of Agricola , p. 432. 

6 Vitruvius , lib. vii., cap. viii. For translation, see Hoover, Agricola , p. 297. 

7 Pliny, Naturalis Historian , lib. xxx., cap. vi., sect. 32. Quoted in full in Percy, 
Metallurgy. Silver and Gold , p. 559. 
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that this knowledge was never afterwards entirely lost, although the refer¬ 
ences to it in the Middle Ages are very scanty. For example, Geber, 1 in the 
thirteenth century, was aware that mercury would dissolve considerable quan¬ 
tities of gold and silver, but not earthy materials, and Theophilus, the monk, 2 
in the eleventh century, carefully described the method of washing the 
sands of the Khine on wooden tables, the final operation consisting in treating 
the concentrates with quicksilver for the removal of the gold. The extraction 
of silver by mercury on lines precisely similar to those used in the patio 
process is described by Biringuccio in his treatise (which was published in 
Italian in 1540), 3 and had apparently been a secret art for some time pre¬ 
viously. For Agricola’s account of the amalgamation of gold ores, see below, 
p. 150. 

Mercury was introduced into Mexico as a means of extracting the precious 
metals by Bartolome Medina in the year 1557, 4 and its use doubtless soon 
spread to Peru and the neighbouring countries. When Barba wrote in 
1639 there were three amalgamation machines in use in Peru 5 —viz., the 
mortar (used in the Tintin process), the trapiche or Chilian mill, and the 
maray. The mortar was hollowed out in a hard stone, the cavity being about 
9 inches both in diameter and in depth. The ore was triturated with water 
and mercury in this mortar with the aid of an iron pestle, while a stream 
of water, flowing through, carried away the crushed particles. The slimes 
were roughly concentrated, but most of the gold remained in the mortar 
with the mercury. 

The maray, although equally primitive, was probably of greater capacity : 
it makes use of the principle employed in the bucking hammer. About the 
year 1825 Miers 6 saw it in Chili, where it is probably still in use. It consists 
of a flat or slightly concave stone, 3 feet in diameter, on which lies a spherical 
boulder of granite about 2 feet in diameter. This is rolled to and fro by two 
men seated on the ends of a long, wooden pole, which is firmly fixed to the 
boulder. Ore, water, and mercury are ground together in this machine, 
and then washed down. 

The Chilian mill closely resembles the edge-runner mill of the present 
day, which has again come into some prominence for crushing gold ores 
and is also used for grinding and mixing mortar. The Peruvian impiche 
had a similar circular bed of hard stone, but only one stone runner, which 
was driven by mules. The Chilian mill was used to prepare ores for treat¬ 
ment in the arraslra, which was not mentioned by Barba, and may perhaps 
be regarded as an outcome of the trapiche. 

Among other ancient methods of amalgamating ores, the tina and cazo 
systems may be mentioned. The tina system, largely used in Chili, at least 
as late as the year 1853, 7 is a modification of that still at work in the Tyrol 
(see Chap. IX.). The old and long-abandoned Norwegian method of treat¬ 
ment, described by Schliiter in 1738, 8 and formerly practised at Kongsberg, 
was also, no doubt, derived from the same source. In Norway and Chili, 
however, the working was not continuous. Charges of crushed ore were 


1 Salmon’s Geber, cap. xlvii. 2 Theophili , lib. iii., chap, xlix, 

3 Biringuccio, De la Pirotechnia (Venice, 1540); lib. ix., cap. xi., fol. 142. For tran.*- 
lation, see Percy, Metallurgy . Silver and Gold, p. 560. 

4 Georg Agricola, Bermannus . . . iibersetzt von Friedrich Avgust Schmid, 1800, p. 49. 

5 Barba, Arte de los metales , lib. iii., cap. xxi. 

6 Miers, Travels in Chile and La Plata , vol. ii., p. 398. 

7 Percy, Metallurgy . Silver and Gold , p. 567. 

3 Schliiter, Griindlicher Unterriclit von HiUte-Werken, p. 211. 
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int roduced into wooden tubs (tiitus) furnished w it h cast iron bottom.- and 
-tiired up w ith wafer and mercury by means of revolvinu iron agitators, 
comparable t o t he niullers 0} the modern amalyamaf iny pan. At Konysbery 
only Si I to 11 H) lies, o! ore were t i*oa f eel at one time with about fu lbs. of 
mercury but in ('htli a linn eontaimal from I 1 o ti cuts, of ore and lbO ibs. oi 
mercurv . or moje, Alter the aeifator.s had been at work for about four hours 
mukiny sixteen re\ olutions per minute, tin* mercury was drawn otT, squeezed 
through eall v k in or can\ a •; bays. an<l t he anialyam removed {rom t he bays 
and retorted. Use nr.o process., ml reduced in Pens in lbo 1 .*, 1 was similar, 
but the but 1 1 mi o{ the vessel was of eopper and t lie ptdp war. boiled. These 
proeesses w err Umm{ in tl eat imj ores neh in silver. 

The A 7 *mr/ t r proress “ introduced in IHtjU is a modilieat ion oi tin* razo 
ploei^v. In pHiK ;i plant was eoniplefed to operate on the yold ores of 
Hoc Mountain. \ lahama, b\ amalyamaf ton with mereurv in t he presenee 
of copper ulphate, ■ alt. and non, in a iarye n by 22 foot tube mill. The 
method 1. nnilat fn t ho e nasi in the Kroneke and Patio proeesses. 'fin* 
ufindtu 1 ', 1 heimra! t mat meat and amalyamat ion yo on simulf aneonslv. 
Idle pulp wa . ill* sequent Iv passed over plates, This method was devised 
attej tteatment ol the ore (red oxidised quail z) by rvunide had been hied 
and abandoned 4 

l In* Arrasira w a * a! o one of 11 1 * * earliest entshiny u taehtne.. m use in 
\meiieu. bene* inf rotiueeil at the same t inn* us tin* Pat io process or., about 
1557 and until iceentls ua . in w ide use in Mexico, alfhottyh ehiefiv in the 

Heat meat of nher Otes bv t he Pat io process. It is now almost obsolete, 

It im nimbir shallow flat bottomed pH , l<Mo2ufrrt. in diameter surrounded 
bv a 1 in uku wall of -tones and paved with bard, unrut .tone V fvpical 
aiiaslra u ;dmw n in Pie. ,V2 and 71 tn plan and return 1 (liamte, basalt. 

atai eompaet qtsasU an* all n *.rd for t he 1 oek pavement, whieh 1 , made 
12 mrhe 1 t link, and 1 . rifles placed on a bed of well puddled t la \ bom 2 In 

t* ua lies t hn k. 01 set in !i\dianlic eement, so t liai no chink 01 n anm 1 emaim 
ml o w hieb I In* in*’!* ns v «*i aumlcum can had its wu\ 1 n t he rent te a \eifnal 

dial? irvolvr , uumi!" t wo oi foiu hoiizonta! arms, to each of whnft c 
aHaelie*! ,1 funv v tone bv thole* of hullork hide, o| b\ ehaills, These 
dla!" four W eu*h f I oiu 2 < # J to I * H HI lbs, earls, f |mr foiwiud rials, heinc 

about 2 na he- above t hr llonp w lid it then otiuu ends dmy on It They ai e 

moved bv mule, w album lotind outside the a metm, 01 b\ wafer oj steam 
powei, the peed \*tivttc fmui foul fo etyht ecu tiiftc pet niitmfe. Pc of 
lepienrlit < .III anas! ra of flu* simplest dent t ipt |oU , lit flu* front f |jr stone- 
f o! IIUIC lb* * d*e |ja\r bre|J J «Ujo\ ed, jo as to e V pi or 4 r* f UUl of the { or k 
fMVeJjtrfjl 

Ufe of ale Oil t In <t/»' of plt'eon * ryy.* Ss lilt I odlieetl nioicll W at ei bet tty 
added I * * snake f he pulp of f he < * ui a *f era \ t *i i j rum, and meicut V C spt Silk led 
o\ei If a ft *u most of f fie yt tin! my lacs hern dime When the ojr ralita if be 
yi otind a in hnn, ihoj e wafet is added to dilute the pulp, the mule c di n mi 
low h foi half an hour to colleef t he funnily, and the pulp is then i tin out 
and a i sot bet t ha i ye dunrlleil m The pulp in inn into la rye dolly tubs, 
wluie hum e wafer c added, and the mernuv and nnmlyam *e pa rated bv 
effhny Mot of flu* aisialyam, howevn. i etimms in tlu* at m>t m and i . 

4 fUflu, lift i /» $ <i if i tih a /,-(•/ ( it ,tuf 

* Sri' < ’»*l!ites tt} **f Sth’t < tttWUij p l»M 

3 r fi % bit u !#* jitu, r-.es i»/ if nff »; \ 

* I * 'IfiJea \frf*tf f n) *ht <*f ihfi. e HI 
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removed and dealt with only after many chan»es of on* Iui\ e hern t u*aU*d. 
An arrastra of 10 feet in diameter takes a charm* of at hi to tKH) lf»s. of <>n\ 
and treats about 1 ton per day of twenty*four hours. 'Hie amount of wear 
sustained by the ”rindinir A ones is equal to from b to fo per rent. of Hit* ore 





crushed. The output is so liimo d fhaf t hr me <4 f hr 
heet^ tfcnml outside Mexico, altlinimh ii ha f,*-, n tl , 
(list-net in the I'nifed Stall, ho a h«»n tun,. a |f M f| |S . 

quartz mining in the pail n uhn loi aht\ 


•Ola f o» ban Im-wi 
d Hi alne of e\ erv 

* tOlilie-lJi r|jjrlif of 



It is often stated that the tr.nilm obtain* d, m» fat 
^old extracted from refract oiy i»ir> i,** eon* lined, cannot 
oOht iuiml^aniiit int* ajtj.Ii;in,V. ;,),<! ij, a ! i!„- .uif, 


t he pen enf it;*e of 

he equalled In anv 
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iointerly t1 eat ed at a pr<>tit ores uhicli hardly yield ally yold to t hr sf amp 
mill, or e\ en f <» f hr amalyamaf iny pan. In consequence of its power of saving 
yold and t In* rhrapnr s w il h which it ran be riveted and worked, t he arrast ra 
i.s still valuable lor j»r« oprr! in;*. In preparing the bed for t Ins purpose, eyerv 
rare mu *4 be t ukrn t hat t hr stirlaee is even, and all joints properly eement ed, 
or rise t hr nit'iriii \ a ad niiiii lea m will in yreat part tind t heir way into t he 
!owidai iou>. 

lie* tea-on i < a tie* h ieh e\ ti ae 1 1 \ r pi >w rr til the a rrast ra, when treating 
eta tain *»n v , air u« * doii b i ?«» br t on ud m the extreme fineness to which the 
■me is i edtierd, and in t lie ptolunyed routuet bet wren the ore and t he mereury, 
whieb w iiMiiilainrd w it dr i h»*\ air briny ? round t oyej her. Moreover, the 
yrindnm a»fi«m of t in* ds u<mrd 4 ones keeps the part ielrs of yoid brieht anti 
in a suitable eoiidit ion fm amalv.i mat ton, without evens iny foree enough 
to llatlru and harden them lie* relative udvaiitayes oi yrindiny surfaces 
emi 2 tsns of non and -tone air less eejtain, and probably vary with the 
intuit' of lie* o?i* in runs e «>i t mat ment. An instance is yh en by Colonel 
Hum. 1 in wlmh four was better than iron. In this ease, al (Vrro dr Pasco, 
Peni. the old method of mindin',' ores in e ireula r pairs, by is lye runners of 
-tone oi *m amfr wa found to entail a rapid ueatiuy of the edye runners, 
and, m oidri to iented\ this, tin 1 mmier • were shod with iron. The returns 
at oner tell oft, at id on eatefui tual if was found that the yield in tin* old 
uta* It tit*' u a lb pei rent mote than m fin* yew ones. Ofhei similar instances 
ate on I *‘i oj d. blit l! lulls! lie V eit lieje's be roijeeded that. With sonic oj e, 
t hr pie rip r of if on i tiree *sal \ for *m Mid W < irk . eh h >ridrs of silver and mete tn v 
lean** redtn « d fw if who I * would otherwise he lost tn tin* j aiiinps. ‘The 
‘oinrw ha! e \ 11 a \ amtnf v i«'U -- o| f en e\ pre 5 a»d, npholdih" the *u eat supej jot it \ 
of the a n ast i e o\ «s if mote tnodej n null as an aniahsimaf ni" unu lane 

lot m Tl on * air p«s hup, hat dh pi t itnd, smee a du ert i ompai i on with 

1 amps oi pan ha > 1»«* a po - d»le m »»nh a few in 4 anet s. 

t hie of t hi mo 4 i riis.it kafde of flmse instances is that allot ded b\ t lie 

* \ pe| |r jm v at tie P* 4,lirto Mine \ 41 Au/Uaca, it ah The of e of t It if 

nun** lotifain about *jo pet t rut of p\ rite, and is of somewhat low made, 
i a i eh rout .tiitiit'' a mu* h a' fb dw I i 4 »f void pet ton Kifotf-'i weie at fit U 
made to In a? i? tn mean of stamps and amalyamafeil plates, with the result 
fh.P ofih fib p*i i rut of flu* '*old was exfiaefed Hef (er results attended 
tin mtiodm ii**n of the FianUm! mill, a modified at runt ra, dt iven in thi * 
in tan* e l»\ M* am f in « mill i * substantially a wooden pan, with dies and 
'll'"' 1 of "-lime The men ut v w as added to the pulp after it had been finely 
'found and the afual ntmafion and yii tiding of the pulp subsequently kept 
upfoi ancnhoiii Fioiu ot e roiitainine UKl dw fa, per ton. I In* nidi e\f i,u'te»l 
IO*‘J dw f * oi Kf pel lent , f oj n i ousaieiahle pel Jod of tune, while 111 tile 
v eat b H btt the .jxi’iaye extiat I if sit win 7*4*1 pm rent. Theie were tymnH 
ei'dit nulls, «,it h of wlitib treated hlfmt Ibi. of ore per day The at,one bed 
wan "-aid to In 4 fell liionflr-a and tin* shoes fiom .dt to eiyhf week.M, flu* total 
■« o >,f of 1 1 nil itniif belle* \r\ \ low 

\f Smart ^ % ill** and in ol bet pho es tn I bihforniu, the aua.Ht ta was applied 
to utisliitiy alid alualyamat my laud cement gravel <*ht aimal from II drift 
mine 2 At Smalt die th< ceineip meoaraely crunhed fiy ladnp panned t hrotudi 
a toi!es lock bteaket t and is then rhatred into four anastran, nieh of whieh 

# ituill** \iin J % I Iri'rluhef 'il, p, 1 tiki 

a IU fh t'tl Sf«ft t fnt , t#4*rj, p, Ilf;* 
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is 12 feet in diameter and 3 feet deep and capable of containing from 5 to 
9 tons of gravel. The grinding is effected by four blocks of diabase, eacb 
weighing from 600 to 1,000 lbs. ; the rate of revolution is 14 times per 
minute, the time of grinding being one hour. A tablespoonful cf mercury 
is fed in with each charge, and the total loss is only 10 per cent, of this. The 
pavement costs $40 and lasts for six months. At the end of the hour, a 
gate is opened in the side of the arrastra and the charge run into a sluice, 
200 feet long, where the mercury and amalgam are caught by means of riffles. 
The capacity of one arrastra is 50 tons of hard cement per day, or 75 to 
90 tons of soft surface-gravel per day. The cost is from 6 to 8 cents per 
ton, and more gold is extracted than when a stamp battery was used at a 
cost of from 20 to 40 cents per ton. One man attends to the four arrastras. 
and another to the Gates crusher. 

Iron prospecting arrastras with stone drags are sometimes used. 

The Stamp Battery. —The stamp battery evolved, no. doubt, from the 
pestle and mortar was not introduced until a comparatively recent date. 
Beckmann 1 states that mortars, mills, and sieves were used exclusively 
in Germany throughout the whole of the fifteenth century, and in France 
stamps were unknown as late as the year 1579. Brough has suggested that 
the origin of stamp mills was probably due to the manufacture of gunpowder. 
It seems certain that in 1340 a stamp mill, used in connection with this 
industry, existed in Augsburg, and that Comad Harscher, of Nuremburg, 
owned one in 1435. They were first applied to the gold industry at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, a doubtful record stating that they were 
introduced into Saxony by Count von Maltitz in 1505. In 1512 Sigismund 
Maltitz, “ rejecting the dry. stamps, the large sieves and the stone mills of 
Dippoldswald and Altenberg, invented a machine which crushed the ore 
wet under iron-shod stamps.” 2 In 1519 the processes of wet-stamping and 
sifting were established in Joachimsthal by Paul Grommestetter, who had 
some time previously introduced them at Schneeberg. The improvements 
gradually spread through Germany, and detailed descriptions and drawings 
of the apparatus were given by Agricola 3 m 1556, from which it appears* 
that the dry-stamp batteries in use at that time consisted of three or four 
square wooden stamps with square iron heads, working on a flat surface 
without sides (i.e., no mortar-box) and raised by levers or cams set in the axle 
of a water wheel. The wet stamps had a wooden mortar-box with an iron 
bottom, and an iron screen set in an opening at the end of the mortar through 
which the water flowed carrying the crushed ore. In some Hungarian mines, 
Bennett H. Brough 4 saw some primitive stamps in use, resembling those 
drawn by Agricola, weighing only 100 lbs. each, and having their heads made 
in some cases of hard blocks of quartzite. At that time, in cases where the 
conditions of water supply were favourable, these stamps were able to treat 
with profit an ore containing as little as 2| ozs. of gold to 50 tons of ore, 
and at Zell, in the Tyrol, they were able to treat a slaty material containing 
1 oz. of gold to 50 tons of ore. Such economical work is seldom possible 
with the modern Californian stamp under the most favourable circumstances. 

Agricola’s exact description of the treatment of auriferous quartz in 
Germany in 1556 shows that the methods in use at that time were strikingly 

1 Beckmann, History of Inventions, vol. ii., p. 834. 

2 Agricola, Be re Metallica , p. 246; Hoover’s translation, p. 312. 

3 Agricola, Be re Metallica, lib. viii., p. 220; Hoover’s Translation pp. 284 287. 

4 Brough, Proc. Inst. Civil Eng., 9th Feb. 1892. ’ ’ 
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A, Water Wheel; B, Mam Axle ; 0, Stamp; 0, Hopper in Upper Millstone ; E, Openhm 
passing through its centre; E, Lower Millstone; G, Its Round Depression- B 
Its Outlet ; T, Iron Axle of Millstone; K, Its Cross-piece ; L, Beam ; M Drum’ 
with trundles on the iron axle ; N, Toothed Drum on Main Axle ; O Tubs - P 
Ihc Small Planks ; Q, Small Upright Axles ; R, Projecting Part of one ; s/Their 
I addles ; T, 1 heir Drums supplied with trundles ; V, Horizontal Axle set into end 
of mam axle; N Its Toothed Drums; Y, Three Sluices ; Z, Their Tattle Axles; 
A A, Spokes ; B B, Paddles. 
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similar to those still employed in Transylvania and the Tyrol, which were 
among the districts of which he wrote. Doubtless m these districts, the 
methods have been handed down from generation to generation with little 
change, while in other countries, where they were introduced hundreds of 
years later, the changes have been rapid and striking. In those points in 
which the older differed from the modern Tyrolean practice, it resembled 
the practice of the ancient Egyptians, so that the origin of the methods 
may, perhaps, be traced back to them. The wooden stamps, shod with 
hard stone or iron, were arranged in sets of three or four, and raised by cams 
to fall by gravity when released. The rock was shovelled dry into the mortar, 
and coarsely crushed by the blows of the stamps. 

Next, it was ground as fine as flour in a stone mill supplied with water, 
and carried by the stream of water into the uppermost of three wooden 
tubs, whence it overflowed in succession into the other two. Agricola’s 
illustration of the process is shown in Fig. 55. Revolving mechanical stirrers, 
furnished with six paddles, kept in agitation the contents of the tubs and, 
to quote Agricola, “separate even very minute flakes of gold from the 
crushed ore. These flakes, settling to the bottom (clelapsa), are drawn to 
itself and cleansed by the quicksilver (lying in the tubs), but the water carries 
off the dross. The quicksilver is poured into a bag made of leather or cloth 
woven from cotton, and when this bag is squeezed, as I have described else¬ 
where, the quicksilver drips through it into a jar placed underneath. The 
pure gold remains in the bag.” 1 The same error of assuming squeezed 
amalgam to be pure gold occurs in Pliny, but not in Biringuccio. Agricola 
here expounds the theory of amalgamation still adhered to in Austria where 
mercury is regarded merely as a useful means of collecting particles of gold, 
which have already been separated from the crushed ore by their great 
density. The Tyrolean bowls, still in use at Vorospatak in Hungary and 
in a few retired valleys in the Eastern Alps, do not differ essentially from the 
tubs drawn and described by Agricola ; and, although wet crushing by the 
stamps has been introduced, the mortar is even now seldom furnished with 
screens in these mills. 

Elsewhere the changes in stamp battery practice, introduced since 
Agricola wrote his treatise, have been many and great, but they were not 
introduced in Europe. In 1767 M. Jars saw stamp batteries in'use in the 
Hartz 2 which resembled those described by Agricola. Even then only a 
single screen of brass wire 12 inches square delivered the product of three 
stamps, and in several other districts in Germany screens had not been 
adopted. The screen was completely protected from the splash of the stamps, 
so that the sieving of the ore was very slowly effected by a current of water 
flowing through. 

The most important improvement has undoubtedly consisted in com¬ 
bining the operations of crushing and amalgamation by charging mercury 
with the ore into the battery, and placing amalgamated copper plates in 
the mortar, so as to catch gold. No mention of these practices appears to 
have been placed on record before stamp batteries began to work in Cali¬ 
fornia in 1850, although they had possibly been adopted in Georgia before 
that time. It remains to add that in more recent practice, especially on 


1 Agricola, 1657 ed., p. 233 ; Hoover, Aqricola, p. 298. 

2 Jars, Voyages Metallurgiques (Paris, 1780), vol. ii., p. 309. 
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those placed in the mortars had been proved to In* benriiuaI. bm in \\ e.stei n 
America were at first almost everywhere rejected. 1 probably owing to tin* 
great depth of the stream of ok* and wafer mad** fo flow <»\er them. When 
long afterwards, about tin* year 1 S7< K this mis {aka* began to hr reel died, 
the value of the plates was soon recognised in ('alike m;i. 

The pulp is now led over tin* surface of t!n*>v inclined plam.s in a \en 
thin stream, not more than a quarter of an inch drop. Tin* pulp dons not. 
run down in a regular stream, but in a serins of lilt!** wa\nl**ts which tusable 
over and over, and are supposed to brine even part of tIn* pulp miceessivelv 
in contact with the amalgamated surfann. Tin* catching p*<vmm of tin* plates 
are thus supposed to be praetieally independent of \ In* tendency of tin* 
particles of gold or amalgam to sink to tin* bottom of tin* Amain. Thi.s 
theory is not accepted by the Austrian school (sm a lime. p. log), and it 
is certain that native gold is caught mom casil\ in pi optnt ion a-, it contain-* 
less silver (and is of higher density), so that when tin* pat tides of mntal 
consist of an alloy containing a large proportion of mlwr, and am, thnmfom, 
of comparatively low density, the yield on tin* plate- i mmnialh pool. In 
any case, however, whatever hr the working h\ pot look adopted, the amal 
gamated plate, should theoretically be betmi adapted f<a it, woik than 
the Tyrolean mill and other maritime mine ummim bath , owing to tin* 
slight depth of tin* pulp on the plates, and tin* leaf ♦ {i tunce t hi ouch which 
the gold partiel(*s art* compelled to settle brfom machine a catching urfarc. 
The plates tire wiped down with rubber or hindm a dm n a i* m| uir« < 1 ffiom 
onee to twelve times a day), and tin* gold .-epai at* <\ to id- n na l fjom 
the excess amalgam thus collected. 

Tin* Uerman stamp has a metaugula i Arm made <>| wood «,$ laU«*{h 
of iron, with an iron head, tin* total weight nmm e < rdtm .‘To t < * jou [fr¬ 
it was intro<luec*d almost unchanged into Fiance, tAimudl. and, afK*i tin 
discovery of gold in iSHh into the I'nit.-d Stair*, hut ha -m-n pine* tn all 
new districts to the ( 'alifornian stamp, and m * d not m I idh dr < iif n-d hrjr 
In 1850, tin* first stamp mill seen in ('alsfoj ma u,i < i e. fid m | , mil f me. 
(jrass Valley. Tin* stamps comi.Aed <>1 ?mr ?nim, in>d * gh < iltV >l!t d f}„. 
iramework was constructed of logs. 

The ordinary method of mduefion and .onai am.Aem m *, «i ,pjai i, iu 
a stamp battery now consists of tin* f<>ll»»\v m > up* iafmn 

L Tin* on* is hi okmi down to a modnat* m u u.dh m ,s,,« an g m« i 
cubes (or, according to ( aldecoft, 1m. In* <m id- 1: md I,> k | ih * thomel 
the jaws oi a rock breaker. oi by hand kimiin i \ l > la i u i an .s do < * < «h dd <> 
method. . 


2. The on* is tln'u b*d into tin* moifai i a-. ».t ,, tamp nml a. inn* if i * 
pulverised to the required degm** of timme \ummafn lod.-s . t ,e now m 
general list*. In wet crushing. a Amain d u.iin j mtoHttiMd »d .. and ih*. 
l)l ( >ws of tin* stamps splash tin* watei and pulp agam f *i*»n * t in fin- 

side of tin* mortar, the finely divided on* boing ?r»i m l hi %\,n In one* 
cases the morturd>ox is partly lined with i mum a IT* mo.doimamd < **ppei 
plates, by which some of the gold i> raiielit and inaimd mall qiunhfi.**. of 
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of inclined, amalgamated copper plates, by which, a further percentage of 
the gold is amalgamated and retained. Amalgam is also caught here when 
inside amalgamation is practised. 

4-. The residue or tailing is sometimes further treated by running over 
rough hides or blankets or riffled sluices, by which some particles of gold 
and pyrite are retained, or the pyrite is separated from the valueless sand 
by concentration on some form of vanner or jig. The concentrate is 
subjected to further treatment, usually either by cyaniding, smelting, or 
formerly by chlorination. In other cases the tailing is separated, by settling 
in water and decantation or by classifiers, into “ sand 55 and “ slime, 55 which 
are cyanided without previous concentration. Sometimes the tailing goes 
to tube-mills for regrinding. 

5. At intervals the gold amalgam is wiped or scraped off the copper 
plates, the excess of mercury separated by squeezing through filter bags 
of chamois leather or canvas, and the pasty amalgam thus obtained is retorted 
in order to distil off the mercury. 

f). The retorted bullion is melted in crucibles with the necessary fluxes,, 
and cast into bars, which are then sent to a refinery. 

The following is a general description of the machinery employed in 
stamp-battery practice :— 

Ore Bins. —For mixed ore as received from the mine, it is an advantage to 
instal large bins of sufficient capacity to hold several days 5 supply for the 
stamps, in case of breakdown or other delays in the mine. Bin floors- 
were formerly made of planking, laid with the lengths in the direction of the 
slope, for, if placed transversely, the boards wear fast, and the ore packs 
at the edge of each one, with the result that its movement is impeded and 
must be assisted by shovelling. The slope should be at least 45° in order 
to enable the ore to move downwards by gravity, when the lowest poition 
is drawn from the shoot. The wear on the inclined bin floor is, however, 
very great, and the floor is now generally protected by steel plates or bars. 
The ore is discharged through a sliding door, which is also well protected 
against wear. Ore bins with flat bottoms have greater capacity, but may 
necessitate an additional handling of part of the ore. In this case the bottom 
of the bin can be made of wood throughout. The sills of the bins should be 
placed horizontally on terraced ground, not on the slope of the hill. 

A shoot from the mixed ore bin door leads to a grizzly, through which 
the fine, ore drops into the main battery ore bin. The larger pieces of rock 
are discharged either into a coarse ore bin or else upon the platform by the 
side of the rock-breaker and on a level with its mouth, into which it is 
shovelled by hand. The former course is preferable, as in that case the 
rock-breaker can be fed continuously by a gate in the coarse ore bin, which 
is opened and shut by a rack and pinion. By this arrangement there is- 
a saving of labour, but the chief advantage is that the rock-breaker is 
thereby kept constantly at work. At the North Star Mill, California, it 
was found that when, by arranging for a continuous feed from the coarse 
ore bin down a shoot leading direct to the rock-breaker, the latter was in 
constant work, it absorbed 12 horse-power, as against 8 horse-power when 
in intermittent work, but its output was over 50 per cent. more. 

Rock-breakers. —There are two classes of these machines in general 
use, viz. :— (a) Jaw crushers with reciprocating motion, and (b) Gyratory 
crushers. The Blkae and the Dodge crushers are representative of the former 
class, and the Gates and Comet crushers of the latter. 
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The Blake Crusher is shown in section in Tig. 56. The rock is crushed 
between the stationary jaw, B C 1 , and the swinging jaw, D, which is pivoted 
at E, and moved by the eccentric, F, through the toggles, J K. The jaw 
plates, C 1 , C 3 , formerly consisted of chilled cast iron, and are now usually 
•of manganese steel or some other special cast steel, suitable for resisting 
hard wear ; they have longitudinal corrugations. The machine works at 
•about 250 or 300 revolutions per minute. At each revolution the moving- 
jaw is advanced about J inch towards the other, and the lumps of rock which 
have dropped down between the jaws are broken ; as the moving jaw recedes, 
the fragments slip lower down and are further crushed at the next advance, 
and this process is repeated until the ore is small enough to pass out at the 
opening at the bottom. The distance between the jaws at the bottom limits 
the size of the fragments, and this distance may be regulated at will by moving 
the wedge, L, or by changing the length of the toggles, J K. The jaws wear 
most at the centre and lower end, which is partly compensated for by re¬ 
versing. The “ Osborne ” composite jaw, in use on the Rand, is designed 
to meet this difficulty. 1 The capacity of the machine is great, being about 
•300 tons of ordinary rock per day of twenty-four hours in the case of the 



Fig. 5G.—Blake Crusher. 


machine whose dimensions at the mouth are 20 inches by 10 inches, when 
the lower edge of the jaws are set to approach within LJ inches of each other. 
The power required for this is stated to be 14 H.P. In large “ coarse breakers ” 
on the Rand 20 to 30 H.P. is required for a breaker dealing with from 40 to 
60 tons of ore per hour. 2 Jaw breakers of this type are used on the Rand 
for coarse crushing to 4 or 5 inches maximum, as they make little ct fines.” 

Tn the Dodge Crusher , shown in Fig. 57, the moving jaw is pivoted below 
instead of above. The effect of this arrangement is to make the product 
more uniform in size, and as there is little or no motion of the movable jaw 
at the delivery aperture, this may be made as narrow as desired, so that a 
finer product can be obtained, although it is at the expense of capacity. 
The Dodge crusher is more particularly recommended for fine crushing in 
concentration works, or where the product is to be subsequently passed 
through rolls. 

Authorities differ as to the relative advantages of the two positions of 


1 (J. O. Schmitt, Rand Metallurgical Practice , vol. ii., p. 32 (Griffin & Co., 1912). 

2 Loc. cit. 
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the pivot. R. H. Richards decides 1 in favour of placing the pivot above, 
assigning as a reason that the work of crushing is in that case more evenly 
distributed, whereas if the pivot is below, most of the power is used near 



the throat or discharge aperture in recrushing particles which have already 
been reduced sufficiently ( i.e ., “ choke ” crushing). 

The Gates Crusher is shown in Fig. 58, and consists of a vertical spindle 



1 R. H. Ricliar<ln, Ore Drcminu, vol. i., p. 35. 
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•when rock is being crushed. At the top of the. shaft is a breaking head, JA 
.and the shell surrounding this is lined with twelve concave pieces, K These 
form the crushing faces, and were formerly of chilled cast iron, but ifow 
consist of manganese steel or other special hard cast steel. The faces wear 
rapidly and arc frequently renewed. 

The Comet Crusher is a similar machine which has come into list* more 
recently. In the later form of this machine, the “Adjustable Comet,*’ the 
of the product can lie varied l>v turning a hand-wheel. The Had field 
Ze breaker is also widely used. ' . . ! 

Gyratory crushers arc of far greater capacity than machines with recipro¬ 
cating motion, and have accordingly conn* into use where a large, output 
is required. The largest size 4 Comet crusher is said to have a capacity of 
from 100 to 200 tons of rock per hour. 

On the Rand, gyratory breakers are used as ** line breakers,*’ taking the 
product of the coarse breaker (see above, p. lot)), after it has been passed 
through a trommel and sorted, and breaking it to a maximum of about 

inches. The cost of line breaking is given as follows : • 

Maintenanre, ..... U*2d. per ton. 

Labour, ...... -25d. 

Power, . - . • . . -lod. 

Capital charges, ..... *12d. 

Total.U*72d, 

The power required is ;{ to I H.P. per ton pm* hour. 1 

Position and Use of Rork-Breakers. The aperture of a rock breaker 
is placed on a level with the floor, so that the ore can be dumped down by 
the side and shovelled into the jaws, or the ore is fed direet into it through 
.a shoot from the ore bins. It is now becoming eustonuuv to pirns 4 the rock- 
breaker in a separate building distinct from the battery house. 

A grizzly or screen of steel or iron bars, set I or 2 inches apart, is olten 
employed to separate, tin 4 tine material, which is passed straight to the stamps. 
Washing trommels are in use on the Hand. When the stamp battery is used 
•only to crush the on*, which is subsequently treated in other machines, it 
is of great advantage to separate the tine product of the rock breaker by 
.sieving, instead of passing the whole through the stamps. IT is arrangement 
increases the output and prevents unnecessary sliming of the ore. thus great!} 
reducing the loss of sulphides when an attempt is made to save these by 
'Concentration. 

The product of the rock breakei is mixed as thomughlv as possible with 
the original fines, and led by means of a shoot direct to the automatic stamp 
feeders. 

The elliciency and economy in crushim*, attained In rock hieakeis, me 
•so fully recognised that efforts have been made to use them to reduce gold 
quartz to a very small size before feeding it into the stamp batteries, with 
.a view to increase the. output. For tine {‘rushing, multiple jaw crushers, 
•on the same principle as the Blake, have been constructed, but have not 
passed into general use ; tin* use of a pair of rolls bet ween tin* rock‘breaker 
-and the stamp battery has also been advocated. Tin* usual size, however, 

1 Schmitt. lintttt )/< talittt'lffi'fit /V'cW/fV,, v*»l h , j». r>] 
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to which ore i .*> reduced before it i ,n fed into tin* stamp mill is J .1 or 2 inches 
maximum. Any finer preliminary crushing is unusual, and, according to 
t ht‘ rocarrhes of \Y. A. i 'uldeeot t and other members of the Mines’ Trial 
<'oininit tee. S. Allies, the most economical size is about 1} inches. 

The Stamp Battery. tMiifomia "era citation ” stamps are in general 
?is«* at tla* pre*ent d a \ ter m m lbne ,i o}d ores. A stamp is a heavy iron, or 
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locks, A. 1 Figs. 61, 62, and tig 2 3 (see folder) give the details of a modern 
ransvaal ten-stamp battery (Simmer Deep). 

The foundations are of the highest importance. If they aie badly made 
irough carelessness or false economy, the dhcicncy of the battery is greatly 
ecreased, and it soon shakes itsdf to pieces. The blow of a stamp is partly 
aaployed in crushing the ore, and is partly expended in producing a com 
assion or jar acting on the framework and foundations. The amount of 
aergy used up in the latter way depends lamely on eonstruetion. In pre¬ 
ssing the ground for the foundations, tin 1 earth is removed until bed-rock 
reached if possible, and the latter is then carefully smoothed and covered 
ith a layer of concrete. The wooden mortar-blocks of from 6 to 18 feet 
>ng are placed upright in this trench, and the spare round tilled up with 
tnd, or, as in the Transvaal, solid masonry is built round the hloeks. Don¬ 
ate mortar blocks are now often used instead of wooden ones (see Figs. 61. 
I, and 63). Heavy iron anvils or moitar blocks arc also used on concrete 
tundations. These were introdueed at the \Tllair*‘ Deep Mill in lhug, hut 
ave been omitted in later mill. The Jramt trurk is made of wood, iron, or 
,eek It consists of the mas>i\e rm-s sills, 15 (Km. bP), on which rest the 
xttery- or king-])Osts. \\ and the Lures. M The cross sills rest on hori- 
jntal mud-sills, plaeed parallel to the Jin** of >tumps. 11 k* posts are held 
jgether by the guide- or tie t imbej N JP The mud .dlls are .-Town below 
lc cross sills. Frames of a nnmUu of dithurnt demurs a re m u».e, In rerent 
ills on the ‘Rand the kites po,a , and aho th** foundations generally have 
>en made of reinforced eonriete 

The Mortar. Hie imaum ate nude of east iron, but differ in shape 
■cording to the. nature of the me and the roi ie ponding moditieat ions 
ade in the course of treatmmif. They weigh ft ojk i \ to b 1 , Ion-, being 
peciallv thick at the bottom whete then* is the gjeute.t -tie ,, An ordinan 
ortar is about *1 feet 7 indies: long, bn inehe« high, and 12 melnv wide on 
[C insid(‘ at the level at u h t* h tie* die, an* of The boffmn is pom 3 to 

. inches in thickness, and ha- a h«*a\ \ Hamm r,i t <«ti if In uhub tf i. bolted 

the mortar blocks. Foi model n lamp use fat ,ne lit ger anil 

*avicr, a the bottom hdm* lb mde tin* l. i he moiui bio* an* tarred 

r er, all cracks in them ha\im j been fill-d with uiplmi, and an t le n emered 
Lth three thicknesses of blank* t * aieltdh * Hated With fai on both sales, 

ic mortar is plaeed on tie ♦* blanket■» and *.e» no U Rojo d down. This 

rangetnent lessens fin* chum e d tie mmm? wofltm* Imo ih«- jai being 
minished. A sheet of nthhn } m dndi f hid., i • ti * d m had of t he blinketH 
many modem mills. Fm-, 61 aid fib n pn o-nt >**» tional elevation-, of the 
r ochief types of mortars, 1* re. til A a *w mg a tuoiiai intend* d to hr supplied 
■th an inside amalgamated t op| er lining plate, ». on ih** <i n *<n side only, 
id Fig. 66 a mortar designed to ha u roppet plate • < , t pla« ed Loth at 
c front and back. In both figures. /# m th* feed opi-iiinc tliiotndi which 
e ore. is introduced into the mortal ; t is the bet! on wlm b the die is plaeed ; 
is the. screen opening. The dud diJjeteiH «* betw« **n them o m the feeding 
range merit; in the latter ease the back plate m put m a lerenn, and is 
otected fioin the falling rm k fed into tlie baft<*i%, flat k plates ate now 


1 hytailw of rojwtrarliuii of uluiig aiill*, ?****» Re ImoK (hr I hr .unto, o*l r,, 

■niiu otfi ? aBO ' v ami >tl i m ' Utu * rtf| d ** , from wlatfi umtiv of the 

9u e preceding fuel following nrvi nrr iakrii, 

oohmitt, J&itid 3ftin ii u r?/ toil h~f , \ >4 it t |», HWi 

3 See Rand Metaltnnmd Pwure Smart, id ‘i,„ j* m* ; hmttt, ud it , | hi*, 
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reduced, since, the nearer the screens are to the dies, the more rapid is the 
discharge. 

The depth or height of the discharge is the distance, measured vertically, 
from the top of the die to the lower edge of the screen opening. It varies 
from zero to about 10 inches in modern mills, according to the nature of the 
ore and the general scheme of working. Adjustable battery-screens keep 
this height constant, in spite of the wearing of the dies. The screen-frame 
is supported on a wooden chuck-block, which is easily removable, and to 
which the copper plate is bolted. When the dies wear down, the chuck- 
block is replaced by one of less height, to which a suitable plate has already 
been fixed. The height of the die may also be regulated by periodically 
introducing liners below the die as it wears down. Smart points out 1 that, 
even though the surface of the die be level with the lower edge of the screen 
opening, there is actually about 1-| inches height of discharge, due to the 
partially crushed ore banking against the lower edge of the screen, and in 
consequence there is nothing to be gained by employing a less height of dis¬ 
charge than, say, 1J inches. The greater the height of discharge the longer 
the ore is retained in the mortar and the finer the product, and, therefore, 
where coarse crushing is used as a preliminary to fine grinding in tube mills 
or other machines, the height of discharge is kept at about 2 inches. Where 
inside amalgamation is practised a greater height of discharge is maintained. 
The extreme height of discharge of 13 to 15 inches was formerly used in the 
Gilpin County Mills, Colorado. 2 

The splash-box , not shown in the figures, and now often omitted, is bolted 
to the outside of the mortar just below the screens. It is rectangular, consists 
of wood or iron, and is of the same length as the mortar. It receives the 
pulp as it passes through the screens, and distributes it evenly over the 
amalgamating tables by a number of spouts, usually three. Instead of the 
splash-box, a splash-board or a canvas shield is now almost universally 
employed. The lip of the mortar projects some inches, as shown in Tig. 66, 
and to it is bolted a cast-iron apron about 14 inches long, which often carries 
an amalgamated copper plate, the apron-plate. The pulp is dashed through 
the screen against the splash-board and falls thence on the apron-plate, 
which is often provided with a curved lip to prevent the splashes from 
reaching the amalgamated tables. The old form of mortar had its upper 
part, or housing, of wood, but, as mercury is lost through the smallest aperture, 
and it was difficult to make these wooden housings quite tight, mortars are 
now cast in one piece, including the housings. The roof of the mortar is made 
of 2-inch planking, through which holes are cut to admit the stems of the 
stamps and the water pipes. 

When the mortar is in place, the dies are put into it, a layer of sand 
being often introduced first. The dies consist of two parts, the footplate 
or base and the die proper or body. Fig. 67 shows, in plan and elevation, 
one of the many forms of dies in use ; here the base is almost square, so as 
to fit the mortar ; it is 1 or 2 inches thick, and 9-| to 10 inches square. The 
body is cylindrical, 5 or 6 inches high, and of the same diameter as the shoe. 
On the Eand it is generally 9 inches, or with stamps above 1,500 lbs. 9J inches 
in diameter. Shoes and dies are now generally made of forged steel, the 
dies being kept a little softer than the shoes. They last longer than the iron 


1 Smart, Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. i., p. 71. 

2 T. A. Rickard, Stamp Milling of Gold Ores, 1897, 2nd edition, p. 16. 
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shoes and dies formerly in use. Chrome steel and manganese steel have 
.also been used for shoes and dies. Sometimes steel shoes and iron dies are 
used. The wear of iron shoes and dies was formerly stated to be about 
2 or 3 lbs. per ton of ore crushed in California. At the Robinson Mine, South 
Africa, the wear of steel shoes and dies is, according to Harland, 0*45 lb. 
per ton crushed for shoes and 0*30 lb. per ton for dies. According to I. 
Roskelley, 1 a 12-inch steel shoe weighing 225 lbs. is worn out on the Rand 
in about ninety days, during which from 450 to 500 tons of ore are crushed. 
The shoe is used until it is worn down close to the shank, and weighs only 
35 or 40 lbs. when discarded. Forged steel dies, 2 with cylindrical bodies 
6 inches high and weighing 120 lbs., last as long as the shoes, and weigh 
only about 40 lbs. when thrown out, if they have worn down evenly. These 
rates of wear correspond for shoes to about 0*40 lb., and for dies to about 
0*17 lb. per ton of ore crushed. When the body is worn down to within 
frpm 4 inch to 1 inch of the base, the die is replaced. Dies wear more slowly 
than shoes, since they are protected by a layer of pulp, which is over an 
inch thick. The dies are all renewed together, as it is important that those 
in the same battery should be of equal height, otherwise one or more will 
become almost bare of ore, and a disastrous pounding result. If a die breaks, 
it is not replaced by a new one, but by one worn to the same extent as the 
others in the battery. Iron false-bottoms or chuck-blocks or sand packings 
are placed beneath partially-worn dies, so as to keep the height of the 
discharge constant. 3 

Dies require to be hardened and tempered very evenly, according to 
Roskelley, 4 to prevent uneven wear. A die worn down at one side causes 
a diminution of output, and may result in a broken stem. According to 
E. E. Aulsebrook, 5 the three centre dies in a mortar wear down at the back 
faster than at the front, on account of the size of the material which is fed 
.at the back being larger than that which is crushed at the front. For this 
reason he recommends dies to be turned round once a month. He also 
states that dies often wear unevenly because the stamps are out of 
centre. 

The cam-shaft , H, Fig. 60, is of wrought iron or, better, forged steel of 
the best quality, as it has to stand severe strains. Nickel steel has been 
tried. The shaft is usually about 6 inches in diameter. It is usual to have a 
separate cam-shaft for each five or ten stamps, which have thus a separate 
driving pulley. The advantage of this arrangement is that repairs can be 
done to one or more stamps without necessitating the stoppage of the whole 
mill, as used to be the case when there was only one cam-shaft. The cam¬ 
shaft is placed at a distance of from 5 to 10 inches from the stem-centre, 
and is 9 to 10 feet above the mortar bed. The bearings rest on supports 
often attached to the battery posts, generally on the discharge side. The 
•cast-iron cam-shaft bearings and supports at the City Deep Mill are shown 
in Fig. 68. 6 


1 Roskelley, J. (>hcm. Met. and Mug. Soc. of K Africa, Feb. 1904, 4 , 410. 

2 Log. cit. 

3 For the method of changing shoes and dies, see G. O. Smart, Maud Metallurgical 
Practice , vol. i., p. (55. 

4 Roskelley, loc. cit. 

5 Aulsebrook, ibid., July, 1904, 5» 12. 

6 Schmitt, Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. ii., p. 119. 
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Fig. 68.—Cam-Shaft Bearing (City .Deep). 

Gams are made of cast steel. The double cam, illustrated in Figs. 
69 and 70, is now in almost universal use, though single and treble forms 
have been employed. Sometimes cams are cast in two pieces which arc 
bolted together, so that when one is worn out, it can be replaced without 
farst removing the other cams on the shaft, but these sectional cams 
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work loose, and are not much. used. Cams are either right- o: 
handed. Both are used in the same battery to equalise the cam i 
the stamps being rotated in opposite directions. The shape of th 
face is the involute of a circle slightly modified at the end so as to st 
upward motion gradually. The radius of this circle is equal to the di 
between the centres of the cam-shaft and the 
stem, which depends on the height to which the 
stamp is to be lifted, so that the curve of the 
cam varies with the drop. 1 A cam should last 
■several years unless broken through being a 
faulty casting, or through carelessness in letting 
the stamp fall when hung up. 

The old-fashioned keyed cam has now been 
replaced in many mills by the Blanton cam , 
which will take any position on the cam-shaft. 

To secure it two holes are bored in the cam¬ 
shaft, and two pins dropping into these hold 
fast a semi-circular tapering wedge or “ bushing.” 

The cam slips over the bushing and tightens 
itself in working. When it is necessary to take 
off a cam, a slight blow on the back edge with 
a hammer loosens it instantly. The “ new ” 

Blanton cam (see Fig. 71), 2 fastened by “ rifling,” 
is said to be found still more convenient than 

the older form. The bushings are abolished, and the cam-shaft mad 
ten taper faces, so that its cross-section is like a ratchet-wheel with tei 
instead of being circular. The bore of the cam has ten corresponding 
and the cam slips on in any one of ten positions. It is then tig 
sufficiently to hold it in position until put into operation, when it ti 
itself further on the shaft in proportion to the work it has to do. 

The cam-face works against the collar or tappet, shown in plan and i 



Figs. 69 and 70.—Cam, 
and Side Elevatio] 



Fig. 71.—Cam with “ Blanton” Rifling. 


in Figs. 72 and 73, which is bored out to fit the stem of the stamp. The 
is usually made of hard fine-grained cast steel, and is fitted with a w] 
iron gib, which is pressed against the stem by two or three keys 
it, thus binding the tappet firmly on the stem while, at the sam< 


1 Fora full discussion of the cam curve, see H. Louis, Handbook of Gold Mil/ii 
pp. 479-491. 

2 Schmitt, Rand Metallurgical Practice , vol. ii., p. 113. 
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admitting of rapid adjustment to another position. With heavy stamps* 
two or more gibs are used. r l lie earn always strikes the tappet a heavs 
plow, and this roidd be diminished by a change in its desiym siieh as that 
projjosed in Brhr's earn (see p. 171). The weight of the tappet should not 
exceed 12 to in per rent, of tin* total weight of the stamp. 1 Adjustment ol 
the tappet on the stamp-stem is required every few days to allow for the 
wear of the shoes and dies. 

The entire end surfaee o{ tiie tappet routes in eontaet with the earn fat e 
by which the stamp is raised and, at the same time, rotated. The eti'eet 
of til is is, that the shoe does not strike the ore in the mortar in exactly the 
same place twice in surression. and the wear of its fare is made more undone. 
The greater part of the revolution takes place during the raising of the stamp, 
hut the latter does not quite cease to rotate as it tails, and a slight grinding 
action on tin* ore has keen not iced by many observers. The amount ol 
rotation varies with the fall, the extent to which the earn and tappet are 
greased, and the state of wear of their surfaces. A little yrease is always 
added to reduce wear, hut, if too much is prenuit. the stamp does not revoke 
at all, wiiile, aerordiny to .1. II. Hammond, when the tappet is in the sight 
condition, one revolution is effected in front hair to eight blows, with a 6 


or 8-inch drop. Other ohseivets find the usual rate of rotation more rapid, 
and in Oilpin (Y., ( 'olorado, where the average di op 
is from 16 to IS inches, the stamp makes from l [ 
y^* to U revolut it ms at each blow, according to Rickard. 

( » ((jl j 1J Tappets last for four or the years : and. having 

both ends alike, they can be reversed when one end 
^^ is wont out. and their worn and grooved faces ran 

.y be planed down when necessary. Some milhimn 

Aj | assert that tappets may be broken by the cans il 

| keyed too t iyht ly to tlte stem. 

j<^> C As the earn thrust is not applied at the rentie 

J j | ijl of the stamp, there is always a considerable side 

I i pressure, which yreatlv increases the fiietinti in 

Figs. 72 and 72. Tappet, the guides and wears out the latter, beside', causing 

Plan an<l Kiev at ion. a loss of power. Moreover, allot Iter result of t h m 

is that t he stamp tends to be inclined (not vet t teak 
winui it is released, and so the blow on the die is given slight lv to one side 
he., the side* of the die on which the cant work?*, ('ousequenth , there u a 
tendency for this side to wear dow n snore quickly than the other. To obviate 
these, disadvantages, earns have been introduced at Johannesburg with a 


G 

;/*>£ were/ 

V 

ra. Tappet, 


Plan and Kiev at ion. 


wide hub, jtnd the two blades set one at each end of the hub, so that I hev w ork 


on opposite sides of the stamp and cause it to revolve in different dire* lion, 

at each successive uplift. 

The pitllr// on the ram-shaft {F, Fiy. fit)) is made of wood on < a^t. it on 
or east-steel centres, which are keyed to the cant shaft : if iron alone urn- 


used, the rapid succession of jars, caused by the dropping of fin* stumps 
would soon cause the material to crystallise and break. A tightener pulley 
on tin* belt driving the cam-shaft is often used, by whieh the stamps ran 
be put in motion or stopped without interfering with tlu» driving power. 

The stamp itself consists of three parts, tin* stem, the head or boss, and 
the. shots The strut (ft, Fiy. 60) is from 12 to 18 feet long, and from T to 


1 Schmitt, M* tatlnniiritl , vol, U., pp. 102 and 10}. 
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inches in diameter ; it is made of wrought iron or steel, or steel in the 
middle portion with wrought-iron ends, and has both ends tapered for a 
length of 6 or 8 inches to fit the heads, so that, if one end is broken off, the 
stem can be inverted and the other end used. The head and shoe are made 
of equal diameter—viz., about 8 or 9 inches. The head is of cast iron, or in 
more recent practice of hard fine-grained cast steel, about 15 to 24 inches 
long (or in later practice on the Rand 48 inches long, when the stem is reduced 
to 12 feet), and has a tapered socket at each end, the upper one for the stem 
and the lower for the tapered shank of the shoe. When these are driven 
ihto their respective sockets, into which a few strips of wood are inserted 
to keep the two metal surfaces from touching each other, a few blows by 
the stamp bind them securely together, no other fastening being necessary. 
Slots are provided at the base of the two sockets, through which wedges 
may be driven to force out the shoe or stem when necessary. Roskelley 1 



Eig. 74.—Improved Stamp Head with Axial Opening for removal of broken stems. 

advocates a hole about inches in diameter drilled through the axis of the 
head to facilitate the removal of broken stems. G-. 0. Smart has designed 
a head (Fig. 74) 2 in which the difficulty is overcome by having a hole drilled 
or cast in the head through the entire length, and with the aid of a stout 
rod and a hydraulic press the broken-off shank (or stem) is then removed 
with the greatest ease, instead of it being necessary to resort to dynamite, 
as was formerly sometimes the case. The head lasts several years, being 
rarely ruptured. 

The shoe (Fig. 75) 3 consists of two parts, the shank, which fits into the 


1 Roskelley, loc. cit . 

2 Smart, Rand Metallurgical Practice , vol. i., p. 56. 

3 Schmitt, Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. ii., p. 96. 
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head, and the shoe proper or butt. It is made of hard forged steel, with the 
shank made softer than the butt in the tempering. The diameter of the 
shank is about half that of the butt. The shoe is replaced when the butt, 
which is from 9 to 18 inches in length when new. has been worn down to 
about 1 inch in length. To keep the total weight of the stamp constant, 
several sizes of heads are sometimes used in one mill, the heavier heads 
taking partly-worn shoes. “ Chuck-shoes 55 are inserted between heads and 
shoes with the same object. Shoes last about three months on the Rand, 
according to Roskelley, the wear being about 0*4 lb. per ton of ore milled. 
Compensating weights are affixed to the stem as the shoe wears. 1 

The relative weights of tappet, stem, head and shoe, which together 
make up the stamp, vary considerably. There is an advantage in increasing 
the diameter of the stem, as one of small diameter tends to spring and bend 
from the blow of the cam, or when the stamp falls, and to wear the guides 
rapidly. On the other hand, there is an advantage in diminishing the length 
of the stem, as, owing to its elasticity, the effect of the blow when the stamp 
falls is partly expended in compressing the stem momentarily. For the same 
reason it is advantageous to reduce the weight of the tappet and to increase 
that of the head. The stem weighs from 250 to 600 lbs., the tappet from 

80 to 150 lbs., the head from 175 to 
i 370 lbs., and the shoe from 100 to 

! * 250 lbs. The total weight of the 

stamp is usually from 650 to 1,350 
lbs., but is sometimes as low as 
450 lbs., and, for prospecting pur¬ 
poses, the weight is only from 100 
to 300 lbs. The heaviest stamps 
yet made for the Rand are 2,000 
lbs. in weight. The introduction 
of the long head on the Rand 
raised its weight to 900 lbs., or 44 
per cent, of the total weight, while 
Eig. 75.—Shoe for Heavy Stamp. the stem fell from 46 to 27 per 

cent. 2 

The stamp stems are guided in boxes bolted to the wooden guide-timbers, 
which also serve to hold the battery posts together. There are two of these 
guide-timbers (D, Fig. 60), one within 2 or 3 feet of the top of the battery 
posts, and the other about 6 or 7 feet lower. The depth of each guide is about 
15 inches, and the stems are fitted closely to the guides, metal guides being 
used occasionally ( e.g ., the Ralolc guide 3 ), although wood is much more 
general. Wooden stem-guides wear the stems more rapidly than metal 
ones, in spite of a higher expenditure on lubricants. The guide-beams are 
sometimes pierced with large square holes in which bushes of wood, with 
the grain parallel to the length of the stamp, are placed fitting the stem 
exactly. In this way, the guide-beams themselves are preserved from wearing 
out. Sectional guides, consisting of a series of iron keys enclosing wooden 
bushings, are also used. In this case each stem has a guide to itself and the 
bushings can be renewed by hanging-up the one stamp without stopping 
the other stamps in the battery. The Ralok guide has this advantage also. 

1 Smart, Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. i., p. 65. 2 Schmitt, ibid., vol. ii., p. 90. 

3 Schmitt, ibid ., vol. ii., p. 101. 
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Eacli stamp is provided with a finger-bar or jack (I, Fig. 59) made of 
wrought iron, or wood protected with iron, and carried on a separate jack- 
shaft^ winch is supported on cast-iron brackets attached to the king-post. 
The jack is for the purpose of raising the stamp and hanging it up out of 
reach of the cam. When this is to be done, a strip of wood or wrought iron 
(the cam-stick ), an inch or more thick, is laid with one hand on the" cam as 
it rises, and the stamp is thus raised an inch higher than usual, so that the 
jack can be slipped in under the tappet with the other hand. The stamp 
is thus suspended above the cam and can be repaired without stopping 
the others, while it can only be released in a manner similar to that in which 
it was hung up. Above the stamps there is a double rail, on which is a tackle 
block carriage (crawl, crab) ; by this the stamp, etc., can be lifted up for 
repairs. When the stamps are to be set up, the head is put on the die and the 
stem dropped into it, strips of wood or other packing being usually put into 
the head socket and the stem dropped into that. The stamp is then raised 
and dropped into the shoe, the shank of which is surrounded by strips of 
wood for packing. As already stated, the parts are soon wedged firmly 
together by raising and letting fall the stamp a few times. 

The height of the u drop ” of the stamps varies from 4 to 18 inches, and 
the number of drops per minute varies from 30 to over 100. These depend 
on one another to a great extent, an increase in the height of the drop being 
necessarily accompanied by a diminution in the number of drops per minute. 
With a drop of inches, about 95 blows can be obtained, the tappet then 
just having time to fall after leaving one face of the cam, before the other 
begins to raise it. The actual height of drop, as pointed out by Smart, is 
the “ set ?5 height less the thickness of the ore on the dies after the stamp 
has fallen. As, within certain limits and under certain conditions, an increase 
of speed results in an increase of yield of pulverised ore, efforts have been 
made to raise the number of blows per minute. The subject will be returned 
to when the conditions for successful amalgamation are discussed. 


D. B. Morison discusses the question of height of drop from the point 
of view of speed of crushing, in a valuable paper which should be consulted. 1 
The time occupied in seconds in the fall of the stamp, if all friction, including 


the resistance of the air, is left out of account, is 



, where H = height 


in feet, and G = 32-2. For a fall of 8 inches this amounts to about 0*2 second, 
but owing to the friction between the stamp and the guides and the resistance 
due to the water, the actual time taken, according to Morison’s experiments, 2 
is about 0-225 second (see Fig. 76). The velocity at the time of impact and 
the force of the blow are correspondingly diminished, the latter being 17 per 
cent, less than it would be if the work were clone without friction in vacuo, 
a mean result of twenty-four experiments. The time required in raising 
the stamp is somewhat greater, owing to the imperfect method necessarily 
employed. The shape of the cam causes the stamp to start upwards at a 
certain velocity immediately the cam meets the tappet, and to maintain 
the same velocity until near the end of the stroke. In a properly constructed 
cam, designed to give a drop of 8 inches, the vertical component of the velocity 
of the cam, is for 100 drops per minute, about 2 feet per second. If the 


1 “Gravitation Stamp Mills for Quartz Crushing,” by D. B. Morison, Trans. North-East 
4 . 'oast Inst, of Engineers and Shipbuilders, 1896-7, Session xiii. 

Morison, toe. eit. 
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cam were suddenly removed from tlie tappet wlien moving at this velocity, 
the stamp would continue to rise against gravity for about f inch, neglecting 
friction. 

The inherent defect of the cam is that it strikes the tappet a tremendous 



felt in every stamp mill. In spite of the power of the blow, which tries the 
cam-shaft severely, the dotted curve in Fig. 76 shows that at first the move¬ 
ment of the cam is checked a little, probably in part by distortion of the cam. 
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and that it rapidly recovers itself, and by elastic distortion in the opposite 
direction lifts the stamp faster than the normal rate, and these alterations 
succeed each other during the whole lift, after which the cam presumably 
recovers itself in the time that elapses before it strikes the next blow. 

Fig. 76 shows a curve traced out by a pencil attached to a 900-lb. Sandy- 
croft stamp, the ordinates representing vertical movement of the stamp- 
and the abscissae being time in tenths of a second. 

Space-time diagrams have also been taken in actual practice on the Rand, 1 
and show that at 100 drops per minute the total time of each cycle of 0*6 
second is divided into rise 0-25 second, fall 0-22 second, rest 0*13 second. 
The Rand engineers continue, “ the stamp, owing to the shock on the cam 
striking the tappet, bounds off at a greater velocity than that due to the 
speed of the cam, but the energy so imparted is not sufficient for the total 
rise ; hence the cam overhauls the stamp and imparts a fresh blow, this 
time less violent, but still resulting in a bound on the part of the stamp. 
This is repeated several times, until the full height is attained. 55 The height 
of the rebound of the stamp on striking the ore varies with the thickness, 
of the layer of ore on the die. Behr’s cam, which is modified in shape so as 
to begin to lift the stamp gradually and afterwards to increase the speed of 
lift, reduces the shock and wear, but also reduces the number of blows per 
minute. 2 

Screens .—The screens are set in wooden or iron frames, which now 
usually slide in grooves cast in the mortar, and are keyed to it, but were 
formerly fitted into recesses and bolted. The joints are made tight by 
blanketing. Screens are made either of steel or brass wire-cloth, or of Russia 
sheet-iron or steel, or tin-plate, in which holes are punched, either round 
or consisting of long slots (from J to inch long) ranged parallel or inclined 
to each other. The width or diameter of the holes ranges from about to 
-yU inch or more, according to the nature of the ore and the method employed 
in its treatment; the usual size is from about to inch. The relative 
advantages of wire-cloth and sheet-iron are not yet beyond dispute, and 
vary with the nature of the ore. Slots appear to be better suited for dis¬ 
charge than meshes, but, on the other hand, there is a great loss of discharge 
area in the use of punched iron. Thus a wire mesh screen, containing 18 holes 
to the linear inch, has 324 holes to the square inch, while a round-punched 
sheet-iron screen has only 140 holes of the same size per square inch. Wire- 
woven screening is universally employed on the Rand (Smart). 

It must be borne in mind that a 20-mesh screen (20 holes to the linear 
inch) has apertures of only about 0*030 inch diameter, the exact size depending 
on the diameter or gauge of the wire. The “ diameter 55 of the square aper¬ 
tures, the thickness of wire, the percentage of discharge area, and the number 
of holes per linear or square inch are all factors required to be known by the 
millman using any particular screen. 3 

Although iron is the material usually employed for screens, it is often 
preferable to use copper, as pyritic ores, if kept for any length of time after 
being mined, soon become oxidised and acidified, and the ferrous sulphate 
thus formed corrodes iron rapidly, whilst the water used is often more or 
less acid if it comes from mines. Copper is not attacked in the same way. 


1 Band Metallurgical Practice , vol. ii., p. 107. 2 Loc. cit. 

3 For details of these, see G. T. Holloway, Bull Inst. Min. ancl Met, Feb. 1905; 
also Report of Committee, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa , June, 1906. 
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for wet crushing mills, the various objections that are made to it being 
summarised as follows :— 

1. Inconvenience is caused in the arrangement of the copper plates, both 
inside and outside the battery. 

2. So great a quantity of battery water must be used, that the pulp is 
too thin for efficient amalgamation on the plates. 

3. The ore does not stay long enough in the battery to be effectively 
amalgamated, or, according to others, the time of stay and the amount of 
output is unaltered. 

Order of Fall of Stamps. —The order in which the stamps drop is of con¬ 
siderable importance. If they were let fall in succession from one end to the 
other of the mortar, the pulp would be driven before them, so that the stamp 
which fell last would have its die covered by too deep a cushion of ore, while 
that at the other end would be almost bare. The result to be obtained is 
to keep the ore equally distributed through the mortar, so that each stamp 
shall do the same amount of crushing, although it is inevitable that the 
middle stamps should be more efficient than the end ones in discharging 
the ore. The order most favoured in California is 1, 4, 2, 5, 3, and that on 
the Band is 1, 3, 5, 2, 4, whilst the orders 1, 5, 2, 4, 3 and 1, 5, 3, 2, 4 are 
also often used. Several other orders have their advocates, and are probably 
little inferior to the above for the particular ores on which they are employed. 
Since the end stamps are of less efficiency than the others, it has been argued 
that a larger number of stamps in one mortar would be advantageous, and 
at Clausthal, in the Hartz Mountains, there are usually from nine to eleven 
stamps in a battery, 1 placed close together, space being greatly economised 
in this way. Long and wide experience has, however, proved that the best 
number is five stamps in one mortar. 

Feeding. —Ore is fed into the battery either by hand or by automatic 
machines. It is often asserted that really intelligent hand-feeding is better 
than the automatic method, since the stamps are not all equally efficient. 
The feeder on small mills is often expected to break down the big pieces of 
ore with a sledge hammer, a rock-breaker not being used, but this method 
of working may be safely set down as irrational and uneconomical, and the 
result usually is that large and small pieces go into the mortar together. 
In the United States and in the Transvaal self-feeders are universally employed 
in modern mills. The art of feeding consists in keeping the depth of pulp 
on the dies constant throughout the battery, as long as the work is carried 
on. This is much better done by automatic machinery than by hand, and 
it was found that by the introduction of the former in California the capacity 
of the stamps was increased by 15 to 20 per cent., while the wear of shoes 
and dies was decreased by 25 per cent., and that of the screens by 50 per" 
cent. It is not difficult to discern the cause of the advantages, for, if the 
dies are insufficiently covered with ore, less crushing is done, wffiile a greater 
concussion must be taken up by the stamp and by the die, mortar, etc. 
If the die is quite bare this concussion is so great that the stem may be bent 
or broken, and the shoe and die battered. On the other hand, if the ore is 
too deep in the mortar, there is so thick a cushion that much of the force 
is taken up in compression without crushing it; whilst, besides the reduction 
of output, the head, under these circumstances, sometimes becomes detached 
from the stem, which is broken or battered by the next blow. The maximum 


^ Meineeke, Proc. Inst. Civil Emu, 9th Feb. 1892, 
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V^ater Supply. Tin* water k usually supplied to tIn* slumps by ltoti 
Iu 1 piprs passing just almvc tlie tup of tin* housiny of tin* mortar bo\„ 
proiuih the iron! oi t lit * box above t he head, with one or two f to o i pipes 
|»rtt«*r, five to rarh fKitt«*ry. The Rand rmjinrrrs have added 1 tiv«* 1 un-li 
»*, ahmu the bac-k of the mortar box hwrl with thr feed rlmte, with tin* 
/Jos of the wat<-r pipes j m< inf imt so ns to dkehurue {hr uafar ayatnsf the 
,a of t he dies from tie* bark, in order to rhstii t ho dir:’ of fine materia! and 
t*a.M* f hr output, lit front oi thr bait rrv thrrr is :a »rnrt imrs another 

* of about hall thr ; iu<\ to lippk water to thr tables to help rana oil 
pulp. '1‘hr irrd pipe , an* (iften pirn rd with pin ho|r :,o that thr wafer 
ippiird as a number <d tine jet . in (udm’ to keep tho stems, H»*., dram 

Water pipt s rojim.- to br rh-am-d out hepm-nt l\ (Smart). din* wafm 
I fd be supplied under a roll tant head, blit even then ! ei purrs rolitiniial 
i<tnu‘nl in amount to {(»fhtw the «dtan ,r es in 1 im riven u rdk 
|1ie amount o! water u rd v.uir, from 1 j to It •mlbm per tamp pm 
iit«s the a\('ia**e m < 'afdoi nia heme about 2.1 * * *i IUh i: , < >n tin* hand bu 
f\ about b! "affon , but in mo(lern ptarftee, with an out put of 2i > ton. 
ilav per : tamp 12 ot { j lion ami in ( h ih irad< > f oi imu h onlv a bout 

* allons. In t kill! c*i nia, with fa t iitnuiu" lapiddi (hui"e batfeiie . t he 
lint of wafer per ton of J n* k (Ml bed lain*-: f I oil I I I M H I In 2, fUU ••.liloli 
mean hem;,’ about 1 7* N! ’silhm . w fill** in ('< dorado tin* nvnupe amount 

limb a ■ 2,b< ^ t e.dlou t hi flu- U.ind the amount <»f wafer pm ton < >i 

\ a i a* . f i out 1 to b t ton \ t he a \ rnmr helm' 7 t on s or I, b h j * »;i 1 jt *i t (* "a Id* 

I f * »i flu* « ontpaiat tveh tine * us htit" I * u mm h in u «*, and about 11 to 
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I i* ’StirMle. I ia m \ of r I e> jUU me m< »|r W lisle f hr kit‘*e *|Uanf tf \ [t e | $| 111 * f 
illphlde oie s dm- lo tin deep ds » liana 1 m i r stand h\ t he dilhmiitv 

I f ‘ lull" t he *ld. a W ell a to ! he hi;di lien it \ of f he puk m j r»| m.ttel s.d. 

II lelldel > it Ifioir dlftti lilt to «on\r\ IH : t|s pi itstoft ov«I I be plate:-. \s 

In tin* mole lapld the output, \ he 1» 'o;, u atm pm foil of ujr J , fr» { tlti«d 
*e hat f el \ , ( O.u e * I II it Itm iripMH' * 1 *" o s w.ifei Sfl fin* bat lm \ , bill, o|« 
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placer working, and as much as lb. or even ob to I in hydraulic mining. It 
iliav be mentioned that a ton ol ‘i.bbb lbs. ot quartz occupies about Id cubic 
feet when unbroken, and about, ‘in cubic leet alter havinu 1 ecu broken up. 
so that in a lode a cubic vard contains about i ton*, and in the tailing heap 
only about 1 ; ! } Inib. 

Amalgamated Plates. For particulars as to amahiamated plates, mercury 
traps, et c., see (']ia p. VIII. 

Mill Sampling. It is usual to take sampler ot the pulp issuing front 
the screens, and also after it has passed over the amalgamated plates. The 
method adopted at some mills 1 F to catch the whole -tream falling from the 
lip of the mortar for a fraction of a second. This F done by a trough (> inches 
wide applied hv hand. Automatie sampling would be better, lit other mills 
a portion of the stream of pulp F eau*jlit dtttimi tie* whole |ieri<>d o| the 
run. Sampling troughs, basins. He., are preferably enamelled inside to 
prevent contamination (Smart). 

Mil! site. ThF Miouhi be easily accessible b\ t«»a«l. mil. and water, ii 
possible ; more* >\ cr. it should be near both w nod and water, and there . hould 
be a good fall of the ground. The hw-1 fall that F < on tdej-cd MiiUeienf in 
(kdifornia is IV, \ leet from the mouth of lie* lock hieakei to the Iha>r <m whieh 
the concent rat or.s are placed, when rock 1 U'ea ken a i e si-«*d. followed b\ 
stamps, copper tables, sluice platrs, and two u* ec - 1 \e ( <ne ent rat ion tables. 
If a second concent rat or F di pemed with, how e \ i i . and .pace otherwise 
ccoimmFed as far as possible, lit ^ l feet ma\ be eiioimh. There i. a I the 
question of foundations to be <omideied in <i»jme»imn with the n.itme of 
tin* subsoil, and abe the relatHe pouti<>m* of mine - haft, mill and fatline 
dump, if any. Smart points nut that a pnw ailing wind bom the dump will 
earn du>t into tin* mill and eau-r fi otible with lie* beai in** s 

Arrangement Of the Mill Hie general di -post ion of the machine! \ i. 
sliow n in sect ion in Fie. 7N. list" lepiesent* a mill tu w h ieh th<* ore is drli\ercd 
from the ore ears through a grizxh on to f he io» b la caber floor, and t better 
bv a :-hoof jo the automatic ieedei of t|»e t amp batten ; the pulp, alter 
paming o\ er the plates, F nmeyd hi Insec to the double jow ot “ b tie 
\anneis (described in (’ha p. XL), which ate h« »w n landin'* back to back 
on f lie h iw esl floor. 

The "rneral design o{ a model u tndl in tbe Ttan \e,d tbe Simmer 1 >eep, 
i- shown in Mg. ?‘.F ! wbicli how flic b;n I, to h.o k H pe u! bat ba \ with 
moflar 1 a>\es dtreef on eon* jefe, and ditven fo on** m**t♦ a bu even ten 
st a mp>. 

Speak in “ general! v, the null butldtn • hoiild l»< w* 11 mil dated and ol 
ample . i/.e to allow space f,n the w oik of mpaum* fn* n.ekihesi and foj 

o.\ejci dm* * uper\ i ion. and foi t he goi age of • pm* pot 1 b u lot example, 
ratine spa« e i required behind f he I* ed* I The a Uial’Mlnat Hr* t abh bolild 
also 1 m* ea>ilv accessible, .-pace being left fo |ui Ftwoui them and the 
same remark applies to the sluices ami tin- f.tbbv oj otic t appliances foi 

concent rat ion. i I . Ik Fit { 3 has suggested t hat ! he a ma! amaf tng fables 
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.etimcs warned either by passing the flues from the boiler fires through 
n from end to end, before leading the products of combustion to the 
*k, or by steam pipes. 

The tailing is discharged into a sluice by which it is carried into a river, 
into the sea. or run into settling pits, or impounded behind dams, or 
■ated and piled in heaps. One of the latter courses is adopted, either 
afer is scarce, so that it is necessary to use it over again, or if the discharge 
ailing is forbidden by law. When the tailing is rich enough to be sub- 
ed to further treatment, as is almost always the case in modern practice, 
i passed to the cyanide or concentration plant. 

Kora general discussion of stamp milling, see p. 2oP. 
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is applied to the copper plates after the usual scouring, and some two or three- 
weeks before the plate is put into commission. The plate is frequently 
dressed with the same amalgam during this period. About £ oz. amalgam 
per square foot of plate is required. This method gives time for the plate to- 
absorb the amalgam, and tarnishing on exposure to the air is thus prevented. 
After milling has begun, the coating of silver amalgam is gradually removed 
from the plates as gold amalgam is scraped off, but by the time the former 
is all gone its place will have been taken by a permanent and equally efficient 
coating of gold amalgam. 1 

A more usual method of preparing the plates in California is to coat 
them with electro-deposited silver. This plating is done by certain establish¬ 
ments in California for most of the mills, but it can be done on the spot 
without much difficulty, the plant required being inexpensive. After being 
silvered, the plates have the mercury applied to them. They absorb a large 
amount of mercury, catch gold well, and are little trouble to keep clean. 
The plates need not be re-silvered, except after scraping and sweating (see 
under 44 The Clean-up," p. J 93), as they become coated with gold amalgam 
in the course of time. About l oz. of electro-deposited silver is required 
per square foot of copper plate, but some mills use 2 ozs. or more. 2 Silvered 
plates are not used inside the mortar. 

The position of the battery plates is as follows :—The lower edges of the 
inside plates are level with the upper surface of the pulp, when the battery 
is working properly— i.e., they are usually at 1 J or 2 inches above the surface 
of the dies. The plate on the feed side is generally about 9 to 12 inches 
wide, and is of the same length as the battery ; it is bolted to the mortar 
itself, and its angle of inclination varies with the shape of the latter, so that 
the angle of inclination is sometimes *10°, and it is sometimes nearly vertical. 
The plate on tin 1 discharge side is inclined at an angle of 10 J to 50° to the 
vertical, and is as wide as the space below the screen permits, being usually 
from 3 to G inches wide. Sometimes the plate is curved to lit the chuck- 
block and sometimes it is bent. It is fixed to a wooden chuck-block, which 
has its top bevelled off so as not to obstruct, the screen opening. The block 
is bolted to the mortar with some thickness of blanketing between, in order 
t.o make a tight joint. Several sizes of these chuck-blocks, with their copper 
plates attached, are kept in the. mill, a wider block being substituted for a 
narrower one when the wear of the dies has proceeded to a certain extent. 

At the Alaska Treadwell Mill, and at one or two mills on the Rand, the 
cast-steel linings of the mortars were furnished with several horizontal slots 
or recesses for the collection of amalgam, and these, took tin 1 place of the 
back copper plates. The front or chuck-plate was, however, retained in 
these 1 , mortars. This arrangement is shown in Fig. (>G (p. 1GI). Inside plates 
are now generally discarded on the Rand. 

The outside plates are fastened to a wooden table with copper nails, or 
wooden clamps, or by wedges driven into the raised edges of the table. The 
battery tables are heavy and are unconnected with the battery frame 1 , in 
order to avoid excessive vibration due to the stamps. .Possibly some vibration 
is advantageous. The tabic is as wide as the battery (t feet 9 inches to 5 feet), 
and usually from 6 to 8 feet long. On the Band they are 12 to 20 feet long. 
In California a length of 2 or 3 feet of plates of the same* width, the apron 
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plates, are interposed between the battery and the tables proper, on to which 
there is a drop of 2 or 3 inches. On the Eand, a steel plate 18 inches long, 
flush with the copper plates, receives the ore from the battery. This is to 
take up the wear caused by the falling pulp. 1 Pigs. 80 and 81 show amalga¬ 
mated tables and copper plates as used on the Rand in cases where the 
battery screens are of 600 mesh per square inch or finer. 2 The inclination 
of the plates varies from | to 2-|- inches per foot (see below, p. 186). 

Below the amalgamated tables in California there is often a succession 
of four or five sluice plates , each about 30 inches long, with drops of 1 to 3 
inches in vertical height between them. They are usually made narrower 
than the others, and are frequently only 12 or 18 inches wide. This practice 
is doubtless due to the traditions as to the treatment of auriferous gravel 


1 




Figs. 80 and 81.—Amalgamating Plate for Stamp Batteries. 

in sluice boxes existing when amalgamated plates were first devised and 
introduced. It is not to be commended, as the stream of ore and. water, 
forced into a narrower channel, becomes deeper and flows more rapidly and 
tumultuously, with the result that the contact between the ore and amal¬ 
gamated plates is much reduced, and very little gold is caught. The use of 
the drops is to assist in catching the float gold and to separate the amalgam 
which has become floured and mixed with the pulp. 

Drops of 2 or 3 inches are also in use in some mills on the tables proper. 
At the Wildman Mill, Sutter Creek, California, for example, there are five 


1 Schmitt, j Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. ii., p. 171. 

2 Schmitt, op. cit., p. 170. 
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drops in a total length of 23 feet 9 inches. 1 Drops may cause scouring, and, 
according to MacFarren, should not exceed \ to § inch in height. 

The use of outside battery plates is advantageous with fine crushing, but 
when the screens are of 8-mesh (64 holes per square inch) or coarser, the 
scouring action of the pulp prevents the gold from being caught. On the 
Rand, where coarse crushing (up to a maximum of |-inch screen apertures) 
is practised, battery plates have been discarded. The coarse battery pulp is 
passed through tube mills and then over stationary plates. In modern prac¬ 
tice, suggested by Caldecott, the product of one tube mill is passed over three 
plates, each 4-1- feet by 12 feet. Two plates are considered to be enough. 



Fig. 82.—Arrangement at the Simmer and Jack Mill. 


but the third plate is added as a measure of precaution and to enable two 
plates to be in operation whilst the third is being cleaned up or dressed. A 
rapid accumulation of black sand {q.v.) takes place. The arrangement at 
the Simmer and Jack Mill is shown in Fig. 82, 2 and another arrangement 
in Fig. 83. 3 The area of the plates is greatly reduced by these arrangements, 
and is given as only 2 square feet of amalgamated plate per stamp unit, 4 
as against 15 square feet or more under the old arrangements with far less 



output per stamp. This innovation gives less work in dressing and 
cleaning-up the plates, and reduces the amount of gold locked up in them. 
The amalgam is caught more evenly over the plates, and the daily scrape 
is over a greater area, not only over the top part. 

Treatment of the Plates. —In order to keep the plates in proper condition 
so that successful amalgamation may be maintained, the closest watch 


1 Bichards, Ore Dressing, 1903, p. 733. 

2 Dowling, Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. i, p. 123. 

3 Ibid., p. 129. 4 Gowland, Non-Ferrous Metals , 1914, p. 232. 
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must be kept over them. The silver-plated copper table is preferred in 
California from the ease with which it is kept clean, but is not used in the 
Transvaal. It is not considered desirable to put on the plates as much mer¬ 
cury as they will hold, since, if the amalgam is too fluid, losses are sustained 
by scouring, but, on the other hand, if the amalgam becomes too hard and 
dry from absorption of gold and silver, further amalgamation is checked 
and fresh mercury must be added. 

The condition of the inside plates is regulated by the amount of mercury 
supplied to the mortar. In Colorado there is an opening at the front of the 
battery and above the screen frame, ordinarily covered with canvas, which 
can be lifted up by the millman, who introduces his arm, and determines 
by passing his hand over the front plate, whether the right amount of mercury 
is being added by the feeder. The regulation of the addition of mercury 
is thus effected without removing the screen frame. Mercury is sometimes 
added direct to the outside plates, and sometimes their condition is regu¬ 
lated by the additions of mercury in the mortar-box. The amount added varies 
with the conditions of crushing and the richness of the ore, but in general 
from 1 to 2 ozs. of mercury are fed in for every ounce of gold contained in 
the ore. The finer the state of division of the gold and the more sulphides 
there are contained in the ore, the more mercury is required. It is fed into 
the battery at stated intervals of from half an hour to an hour. In some 
mills amalgamation in the battery is not attempted, no inside copper plates 
being provided, and under these circumstances it is not usual to feed mercury 
into the battery. 

The practice of feeding mercury into the battery, although still frequently 
pursued, has been more generally discontinued. The objections urged 
against it are mainly that the mercury so introduced, and the amalgam 
formed through its agency, tend to become so excessively subdivided that 
a high percentage is lost through flouring ; moreover the mercury is liable 
to sicken when the ores contain sulphides. These evils, no doubt, exist, 
and tend to increase with the percentage of sulphides present, while arsenic 
and antimony in particular cause heavy losses of both mercury and amalgam 
if battery amalgamation is attempted, but with ordinary free-milling ores 
such losses do not appear to be serious. When coarse free gold is present, 
inside amalgamation is probably advantageous, but otherwise outside amal¬ 
gamation is now generally preferred. 

The amalgamated plates are dressed as frequently as is necessary, the 
length of time allowed to elapse between two operations depending partly 
on the richness of the ore. To dress the plates, the battery is stopped by 
hanging up the stamps and a flow of clear water continued to wash off the 
loose sand. The 66 black sand 55 is swept off by brushing from the bottom 
to the top of the plate and kept separately for grinding with mercury. Black 

sand consists of so-called “mixed 55 grains composed of .^ 

adherent to particles of pyrite. The gold is amalgamate ^ 
plate, which is rendered inoperative for further catchr 
to the covering of pyrite. 1 

The plates are then rubbed with a hard brush 
tribute the amalgam, and fresh mercury is added wl 
if any. The amount of mercury put on the plates sl 
their surfaces in a pasty condition, but not enougl 


1 Smart, Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. i., 
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drops or to run off. Sometimes cyanide is added in dressing the plates, to 
assist in the removal of stains, but sal-ammoniac is now seldom used. 
As cyanide causes a loss of gold by dissolution, its use has been discontinued 
on the Band, and if any chemical is considered necessary a 10 per cent, solu¬ 
tion of hydrochloric acid suffices and is innocuous (Smart). The plates 
are dressed once or twice a day, or as often as every two hours when rich 
ores are being treated, or when stains tend to appear owing to the nature 
of the ore. Usually in dressing the plates no amalgam is removed, but some¬ 
times a partial clean-up is effected at the same time, the surplus amalgam 
being wiped off with rubber squeegees, working from the bottom to the 
top. 

On the Band, 1 in 1904, mercury was sprayed on about every eight hours 
to the upper 3 feet of the plates, the part that is scraped daily. The mercury 
oozing downwards supplied the lower part. Then a solution of 0-08 per cent, 
cyanide was sprinkled over the plate, and the mercury was rubbed in with 
a hard brush. Afterwards the plate was brushed smooth with a soft brush, 
and then washed down. 

Discoloration of the Copper Plates. —The plates often become stained 
by the formation on them of oxides, carbonates, or other compounds of 
copper through the corrosive action of the water and pulp. Ores containing 
decomposing sulphides acidify the water and thus cause the corrosion of the 
plates, a yellow film being formed on the surface of the metal. The presence 
of carbonic acid in the water is equally harmful, but Aaron pointed out 
many years ago that the addition of slaked lime to the water neutralises 
the acid substances and diminishes the tarnishing. On the Band sufficient 
lime is added to the mill ore-bins or to the mortar-boxes to neutralise the 
acidity of the ore and give a distinctly alkaline reaction (Smart), and the 
discoloration of the plates is thereby prevented, and the use of cyanide 
in dressing rendered unnecessary. The yield of gold by amalgamation is 
increased in this way and the clarifying of the returned mill-water facilitated, 
but the yield of slime in the cyanide plant is diminished. 2 Where lime is 
not added, the yellow, brownish, or greenish discoloration, the so-called 
“ verdigris/ 5 appears in spots and spreads quickly, especially on new plates, 
those which have been silver-plated being less liable to become dirty than 
the others ; whilst when a plate has become covered with a thick layer of 
amalgam it is not readily discoloured. When these stains appear the plate 
must be at once cleaned, as the stained part catches little or no gold. The 
chemicals used for the purpose have been sal-ammoniac and potassium 
cyanide, the operation being conducted as follows :—The battery is stopped, 
the plates rinsed with clean water, and a solution of sal-ammoniac applied 
to the stained parts with a scrubbing brush, and left covering them for a 
few minutes in order to dissolve the oxides. It is then washed off, a solution 
of potassium cyanide rubbed on to brighten the plate, and almost instantly 
washed off, fresh mercury being then added if necessary. Janin states 3 
that long brushing with potassium cyanide is necessary, as otherwise the 
spots reappear when the water is turned on. 

The use of cyanide is now unusual, as it has been found to cause serious 
losses by dissolving gold. Soda is used to remove grease, and hydrochloric 


1 Roskelley, J. Chon . Met. and Mtaj. Soc. of S. Africa, Feb. 1004, p. 287. 

2 j. R. Williams, J . Chon. Met. and Mn<j. Mac. of M. Africa , 1800, 2, 057. 

3 Mineral Industry, 1804, p. 832. 
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acid for spots discoloured by oxide, etc. These reagents are eirective and 
harmless. 

The merest trace of any kind of grease or oil is very prejudicial to suc¬ 
cessful amalgamation, forming a lilm over the plates and over the little 
globules of mercury, and thus preventing contact between them and the 
particles of gold. Grease may consist of the tallow dropped from the miners' 
candles, of the oil from the loose steam which is sometimes used to warm 
the battery feed-water, or from the bearings of the machinery. 

Effect of Temperature on Amalgamation. —By an increase in temperature 
the wetting of the gold by the mercury and the catching ” of it by the 
plates is facilitated, as is the coalescing of the globules of mercury. 1 This 
is due mainly to the reduction in the surface tension of the mercury, which, 
contrary to the opinion of Bead, is a property tending to prevent the sinking 
of gold in mercury. Increase of temperature also causes an increase in the 
rate of absorption of mercury by the gold and by the plates, owing to an 
increase in the rate of diffusion. On the other hand, Read points out that 
undesirable effects in raising the temperature, are tin 4 , increased solubility 
■of harmful salts and a corresponding increase in the precipitation of hast 1 
metals into the mercury. This effect both hinders the proper action of tin 4 , 
mercury and leads to its loss. An increase of temperature softens the amalgam 
•on the plates, and may cause loss by scouring. Hence Smart, states 2 Hint 
the temperature of the feed-water should not exceed 80° b\ When the water 
is too cold, the amalgam becomes hard and powdery and loss may occur, 
whilst its catching powers may be. seriously reduced. For this reason, the 
feed water is warmed by steam in winter in many mills. It is generally 
admitted that sudden variations in the temperature of flu* water* should be 
avoided. 

A comparatively low temperature is often advantageous. Thus, Professor 
Lc Neve Rost,(a* obtained the following results :i at. the Pest-arena Mill in 
Italy, during the years 1 H(>t)-T<) : -The average temperature of tin 4 water 
•supplied to the mill during the six summer months was 52 K., and the 

average temperature of tin 4 , water supplied in the winter mont hs was 59-1 n K., 
and yet, in spit* 4 , of that., and of tin 4 , fact that the average temperature, for 
instance, of the. month of .January, 1870, was as low as 33-0" K., he extracted 
3*1 per cent, more gold with tin 4 cold wafer than with the warm. These 
figures do not necessarily prove, that cold water is better for amalgamation, 
as there were in this instance other mailers to be taken into consideration, 
but they show that amalgamation is possible even when lie 4 temperature 
of the water is on an average only 39 M . The dilTerenee in the results in this 
case might have been due to the turbidity of the water (which was derived 
from tin 4 , glaciers at. Monte, Rosa) in the summer, and its clearness in winter, 
or to the fact that the pyrit.c was more. liable, to decompose in warm weather, 
and so additional sickening of (he mercury was caused, in summer. 

Read concludes 4 that when tin 4 : intluonec of soluble salts in the on 4 may 
be neglected, as high a temperature as can economirally be maintained, 
without variation, is most favourable to successful amalgamation. 

1 T. T. Read, Tntnx. Anar. f/ist. J fat/, h’/a/., 37* aO; •/. ('hnn. Met. and Mixr. 

ttoc. of S. Africa, duly, p. 18. 

2 Smart, Hand Metal hirt/ical Practice, vol. i., p. 72. 

Wer A * ( hrti.s on Gold Rhiari/. Reduction, Pme. Inst, ('in'/ Eta/,, 

4 Read, lac. cit. 
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Inclination of Plates. —Tlie grade or slope of the plates varies with the 
nature of the ore to be treated, heavy pyritic ores requiring a higher grade 
than light quartz, while the coarser the crushing the steeper must be the 
grade. In California the copper tables have an inclination of from 1|- to 
2 inches per foot, the apron plates from to If inches per foot, with an 
average of 1-J inches, and the sluice plates from 1J to 1|- inches. The narrower 
plates have a lower slope in order to avoid increased scouring action. With 
heavily sulphuretted ores a grade of from 2 to 2|- inches per foot is used. 
On the Rand a slope of 1J to 11 inches per foot was generally used for battery 
plates, with six or seven parts of water to one of ore. It has been found 
possible, however, to amalgamate efficiently the tube mill product with only 

parts of water to one of ore on stationary plates, but in this case an inclin¬ 
ation of 18 per cent. (2-16 inches per foot) is necessary to prevent the banking 
of the sand and the formation of channels on the plates. This is now the 
standard grade on the Rand for stationary tube mill plates. The steepness 
of the grade is of great importance, as on it, and on the amount of water 
supplied, the attainment of the necessary contact between the ore and the 
plate depends. When the pulp is flowing properly, it travels down in a series 
of little waves and ripples, and, in consequence of the friction between the 
plate and the film of water in contact with it, the upper portions of these 
little waves travel faster than the lower parts, so that the motion becomes 
one of tumbling over and over. As a result of this, if the plate is long enough, 
every particle of pulp comes in contact with the amalgamated surface, and 
the perfect extraction of amalgamable gold, mercury and amalgam is obtained. 

Muntz Metal Plates. —The use of Muntz metal (which consists of copper 
60 per cent., zinc 40 per cent.) for amalgamated plates at the Thames Gold¬ 
field, New Zealand, is described by Rickard. 1 Muntz metal differs from 
copper in catching gold well as soon as the plate is amalgamated, not requiring 
to be covered with gold- or silver-amalgam before it begins to do good work. 
Moreover, the amalgamated surface is very superficial, since the mercury 
does not sink in so far as it does into a plate composed of pure copper, so 
that only a small quantity of mercury is required to cover it. The result 
is that cleaning up is easy and rapid, no iron instrument being necessary, 
but rubber being always sufficient. These properties make it particularly 
valuable for custom mills, where it is desirable to catch as much as possible 
without mixing the amalgam obtained from two parcels of ore crushed in 
succession. On the other hand, as it holds little mercury, it cannot absorb 
much gold, and must be cleaned-up at frequent intervals. 

The mercury on Muntz metal plates does not suffer so easily from “ sick¬ 
ening ” as that on copper plates ; it has been suggested that this is due 
to the electrolytic action of the copper-zinc couple, which sets free nascent 
hydrogen, and so reduces the compounds of mercury and other metals which 
have been formed. It follows that Muntz metal plates are preferable for 
ores containing large amounts of heavy sulphides or arsenides. The greenish- 
yellow stains (called “ verdigris ” by millmen) which are formed on copper 
plates when grease and other impurities are present in the battery water, 
do not appear when Muntz metal is used, and such discolorations as occur 
on these plates can be better removed by dilute sulphuric acid than by 
potassium cyanide. At the Saxon Mill, New Zealand, the copper plates 
formerly required 7 lbs. of cyanide, costing 23s., per month to keep them 


1 T. A. Rickard, Stamp Milling of Gold Ores, pp. 179-182. 
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in order, while the Muntz metal plates, by which they were replaced, could 
be kept clean by 5 lbs. of sulphuric acid per month, the cost being 3s. 4d. 
It is stated, however, that, in the treatment of highly acid ores, which have 
been weathered for some time so that they contain large quantities of soluble 
sulphates, or in cases where the battery water contains acids, copper plates 
are less affected than Muntz metal, over which a scum is rapidly formed. 
In the Thames Valley, N.Z., Muntz metal is preferred in spite of the extremely 
acid nature of the water and ore. 

In dressing new Muntz metal plates the following method is adopted 
in New Zealand :—The surface of the plate is scoured with fine, clean sand ; 
then it is rinsed with water, and washed with a dilute (1 to 6) solution of 
sulphuric acid. Mercury is then applied and rubbed in with a flannel mop 
until it wets the surface of the plate (i.e., amalgamates with it) in one or 
more places, after which the mop is given a circular movement, passing- 
through these spots, until the amalgamation of the surface spreads from 
them over the whole plate. 

The discoloration of the Muntz metal plates is prevented by the weak 
electric current produced by the Cu-Zn couple, as has been already stated. 
The same effect, according to Aaron, can be obtained when ordinary copper 
plates are in use, by placing them in contact with iron or some other metal 
which is positive to copper. Strips of iron bolted to the top and sides of the 
plate are said to be suffiicent for the purpose, the copper being in that case 
unaffected by the acidity of the water, which causes oxidation and dissolution 
of the iron only. Janin’s experience does not support these views. 

Shaking Copper Plates. —A shaking copper plate has been recommended 
to be used either below or in place of the ordinary amalgamating tables, 
especially in cases where these do not appear to give good results. An 
ordinary fixed copper plate requires an inclination of from 1 to 2 inches per 
foot, in treating battery pulp, in order to keep it clear of sand, when the 
plate is of the same width as the battery. If, however, the plate is subjected 
to a short rapid shake, the sand is kept from packing, and amalgamation 
is well performed with a grade of only -J- to \ inch per foot, or the amount 
of water needed with the pulp may be greatly reduced and better contact 
thus obtained. For these plates, silver-plated copper is the material em¬ 
ployed. They are affixed to a light wooden frame which is moved by a 
crank-shaft, revolving 180 to 200 times per minute, placed on one side, with 
a throw of 1 inch at right angles to the direction of the flow of the pulp. In 
some mills, a longitudinal shake is given to the plate instead of this side shake. 
The frame may be hung on rods from above, but is more conveniently sup¬ 
ported on four short iron springs, forming rocking legs. The width of the 
tables is made as great as possible, while the length is of less importance, 
as, the thinner the current of pulp flowing over them, the better the chance 
of the gold particles coming in contact with the plates and being retained. 
These shaking plates were first used in Montana in 1878, and have since 
been employed at several Californian mills. It is advantageous to add to 
them an amalgam- and mercury-saver. A simple device for this purpose 
is to nail a strip of wood, half an inch thick, across the copper plate near 
the top, thus forming a shallow riffle, the angle of which is soon filled with 
sulphides and coarse sand, which are kept in agitation by the movement of 
the table. This is stated by W. McDermott and P. W. Duffield 1 to be the 


1 McDermott and Duffield, Gold Amalgamation (London and New York, 1890), p. 16. 
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most effective contrivance yet 
devised for catching quicksilver 
and hard amalgam. If the inside 
copper plate should become hard 
by accident or neglect, chips of 
amalgam escaping through the 
screens are retained in this riffle, 
and, becoming spherical by rolling 
up and down under the effect of 
the shaking motion, increase in 
size just as a snowball does when 
rolled in snow. 

In 1904, P. Carter 1 2 described 
the shaking plates used below the 
ordinary plates at the Ferreira 
Gold Mine. Each plate caught an 
average of 15*05 ozs. of fine gold 
per month. Each ordinary plate 
at the same time was catching 
nearly 400 ozs. per month. Two- 
thirds of the values caught on the 
6 shaking plates came from black 
3 sands. The plates were 11 feet 
H long by 4 feet 6 inches wide. They 
.| n were fixed on old Frue vanners, and 
is had a fall of 4 inches in 12 feet. 

Shaking plates were in general 
[ use for some years on the Rand to 
00 amalgamate the tube mill pro- 
gP duct, although by 1914 they had 
been generally displaced by 
stationary plates. In these tube- 
mill shaking plates, the copper 
plate is usually -fg inch thick, 5 
feet wide and 12 feet long, and is 
mounted on a light frame, gener¬ 
ally of timber, with a timber cover 
| inch to 1 inch thick to form a 
bed for the copper plate. The 
table frame is carried on eight ash 
springs, and the shaking motion 
is obtained by an eccentric having 
a 1-inch stroke, and driven by a 
countershaft at 200 revolutions per 
minute. The power required is 
less than | H.P. Fig. 84 shows a 
complete shaking table.’ 5 2 The 


1 Carter, J. Chen. Met. and Mat/. &-oc. 
of S. Africa , May, 1904, p. 405. 

2 Schmitt, Rand .Metallurgical Prac¬ 
tice, vol. ii., p. 173. 
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grade was usually 10 per cent., enough to assure the free flow of the diluted 
tube-mill pulp, which was in the ratio of 1 part of solids to 2-| parts of water. 



Fig. 85.—Arrangement of Shaking Plates with reference to the Tube-Mill. All 
Plates on one level. 


The number of shaking plates was about five in parallel to each tube mill. 
The pulp was distributed evenly over the centre width of the plates by 
branched pipes and perforated boxes. The arrangement of the plates with. 



Fig. 86.—Ash Spring for Shaking Plates. 
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reference to the tube mill is shown in Fig. 85. 1 The ash springs were placed 
in a vertical position at the City Deep plant, an improvement on the arrange¬ 
ment shown in Fig. 86. 2 The area of shaking plates was about ll square feet 
per ton of ore milled per day. 

Mercury Traps. —Another method of saving mercury and amalgam, 
which would otherwise be lost in the tailing, consists in the application of 
mercury wells or riffles. A mercury well consists of a shallow gutter filled 
with mercury, over the surface of w r hich the pulp flows or through which 



it is forced to pass by suitable machinery. Attwood’s amalgamator, formerly 
much used in California, was a machine of the latter class. Such wells or 
traps are usually placed between the successive plates, the pulp dropping 
from the end of a plate on to the surface of the mercury in the well, and then 
passing on to the next plate. The practice of placing a well between the 
•screens and the amalgamating tables has been condemned, as it prevents 


1 Ibid ., p. 175. 


2 Schmitt, ibid., p. 174. 
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proper supervision being kept over the feeding of mercury into the battery, 
over-feeding being difficult to detect under these circumstances. Large 
particles of amalgam are caught in mercury traps, but finely-divided or 
floured mercury or amalgam are carried over and escape (Smart). For 
the work of classifiers as mercury traps, see Chap. XL 

On the Rand, 1 “ the pulp overflowing the lower edges of the amalgamated 
plate falls into a short transverse launder secured to the table frame, and 
sloping slightly from either side to the centre. At this point the tailing 
pulp escapes through a short vertical pipe, the upper end of which projects 
about an inch above the bottom of this transverse launder, which constitutes 
the first amalgam and mercury trap. The vertical pipe usually delivers 
into another (circular) mercury trap (Fig. 87), 2 after which the overflow 
enters the main tailing launder. 5 ’ 

Sodium amalgam is used to revivify sickened mercury, or to maintain it 
in good condition. It is prepared by heating a basin or iron flask of mercury to 
about 300° F., and dropping in little pieces of sodium not larger than a pea, 
one by one. Each addition causes a slight explosion and a bright flash of 
flame. The sodium may be added with less loss and less danger to the operator 
if the mercury is kept at a somewhat lower temperature and the sodium 
stirred into the mercury with an iron pestle or pressed below its surface 
with a spatula. When about 3 per cent, of sodium has been added to the 
mercury, the reaction becomes less active and the amalgam is then poured 
out upon a slab or shallow dish, allowed to cool and solidify, and then broken 
up and kept in stoppered bottles under naphtha. When it is necessary to 
revivify a quantity of mercury, a few small pieces of the amalgam are added 
to it and stirred in, or are previously dissolved in clean mercury before being 
added to the impure stuff. The strong affinity of sodium for oxygen, chlorine, 
etc., enables it to reduce the oxides and other compounds of the base metals 
which arc coating the mercury globules. The sodium hydroxide passes into 
solution, neutralising part of the acidity of the water at the same time. 
The base metals are redissolved by the mercury which is then in good con¬ 
dition to take up the precious metals or to be caught on amalgamated surfaces 
or in riffles, but the mercury is not really purified and the base metals in it 
are soon oxidised again. Sodium amalgam is not much used except in amal- 
gamating-pans or in mercury wells or riffles, or in cleaning retorted mercury 
— i.e., wherever large bodies of mercury can be directly acted on by it. It 
is of comparatively small value when added to tin 1 , mortar of a stump'battery, 
although this use of it is not unknown. The use of electric currents, galvanic, 
couples, etc., has an effect similar to that of sodium amalgam. 

Galvanic Action in Amalgamation.* In amalgamation in the mortar, on 
plates, or in pans, not only are free metals absorbed, but the dissolved salts, 
and, to a less extent, the insoluble compounds of the heavy metals, are 
reduced and amalgamated, chiefly by galvanic, action. The copper of the 
plates, or the iron of the mortar or pan, constitutes the positive element, 
and all metals less oxidisahle than this reacting metal are reduced by it, 
and are then amalgamated by the mercury. In this way iron reduces both 
lead and copper, although, if these are present in the form of undecomposed 
sulphides, this action will be very slight. Now, if lead is introduced into the 
amalgam, the latter becomes pasty, and is subjected to considerable losses, 
and copper has an equally harmful effect. It is for this reason that the 


1 G-. 0. Smart, Hand Mv,t<dlur<jic<d Pnwlfcc, vol. i., p. 7(>. 15 Ibid., p. 77. 
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arrastra is found to be better than the stamp battery or even the pan for 
certain plumbiferous ores. This action of iron is of course enormously 
increased if the ores are subjected to a ehloridising roast before being amal¬ 
gamated, as in the Eeese River process for the treatment of auriferous silver 
ores. 

In some mills, this galvanic action lias been increased by the passage of 
a weak electric current through the charge by means of a dynamo. The 
amalgamated plates or the walls of the pan are connected with the negative 
pole, while the positive pole is formed of a plate of graphite, lead or iron 
dipping into the pulp. Under these conditions the mercury is still further 
protected from attack, and remains bright and lively, but the deposition of 
base metals in it is favoured, and the stronger the current the more this action 
is induced. Consequently, such methods are attended with the best results 
when dealing with ores containing little or no copper, lead, etc., since in these 
cases the strength of current can be increased, and the mercury kept clean, 
without any ill effects. The principle is made 1 use of in Bazin’s centrifugal 
amalgamator, Molloy's hydrogen amalgamator, and other similar machines. 

An electro-chemical amalgamator was described by G. Warnford Lock in 
1892. 1 Further experiments in California 2 showed that with a small current 
good results are obtained by adding a solution of mercuric chloride to the 
pulp, when mercury is electro-deposited on the plate. If common salt is 
added sodium is deposited. The amalgam formed is tenacious and blight, 
resisting scouring. The method may be used in the sluices of placer workings. 

Designolle Process of Amalgamation . 3 —In this process, which may be 
conveniently referred to here, as the principle is worth bearing in mind, a 
solution of mercuric chloride is used. It was tried at the Haile Mine, South 
Carolina, the method being as follows :—Charges of GOO lbs. of roasted ore 
were placed in cast-iron barrels with 1,000 lbs. of cast-iron balls, or in pans. 
The barrel was partly Idled with water, and 1 gallon was added of a solution 
containing 1-7 per cent, of mercuric chloride, the same amount of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and twice as much salt, if the ore contained less than 15 dwts. 
of gold per ton. This would be equivalent to about 10 parts of mercury to 
1 part of gold. The barrel was rotated for twenty minutes and then dis¬ 
charged into a settler, and the suspended amalgam caught on copper plates. 
The mercury was supposed to be redueed by the iron thus— 

IlgOI, f Fe - FeCh |- Jig, 

and the. metallic mercury thus freed amalgamated with tin* gold. If no 
common salt was present, some mercurous chloride was formed according 
to the equation-- 

21 fg01 2 r Fe - Hg.GL, j FeOi 2 , 

and the subsequent reduction of the insoluble calomel by iron was not com¬ 
plete. Hydrochloric acid was supposed to hasten the amalgamat ion by setting 
up some electrolytic action. 

The total cost of the process at the Haile Mint 1 was said to la* only 3D cents, 
or Is. 7Id., per ton, but it was abandoned when tin* percentage of iron in the 


1 Look, Trans. Inst. Mtnf. and Mvt ., 1K02, I, 215. 

2 E. K. (hirey, Minina May 15, 1000, p. 017. 

3 This account is abridged from that given by Louis Jarun, Jum\, in Mineral In<lustra r 
ISO 1, p. m 
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material under treatment increased, owing to improved methods of concen¬ 
tration. Large quantities of oxide of iron were then amalgamated, and ren¬ 
dered the resulting mass harder to treat than the ore itself. By repeated 
washing, settling, and regrinding with fresh mercury, it could be partially 
purified, but not without a loss of gold. It is stated that 87 per cent, of the 
gold in the ore was extracted. 

The Clean-up. —The amalgam, both on the inside and outside plates, does 
not accumulate evenly, but in ridges and knots which, serve as nuclei for the 
collection of more. It is not advisable to allow tlic coating of amalgam to 
become very thick, since, although the plates catch better as the amalgam 
accumulates, losses may be experienced by scouring. The removal of amalgam 
takes place as often as necessary, once a day being the rule on the Band, but 
both longer and shorter intervals are not uncommon in either districts, 
dependent on the richness of the ore. 

The operation usually consists in the removal of the black sand, followed 
by a vigorous brushing over all parts of the plate with a stiff brush, mercury 
being sprinkled on at the same time and the amalgam thoroughly softened 
throughout. The amalgam is then removed either by a - sharp-edged piece 
of hard rubber or by scraping with broad flexible steel scrapers, such as that 
shown in Fig. 88, care being taken not to scratch the plates. 1 In some 



Fig. 88. Semper for removing Amalgam from I’lutes. 

mills scraping is not thought advisable on the. ground that it may lead to 
too close removal of the amalgam, leaving the plate. liable to discoloration. 
Scraping is universal on the Band, according to Smart. 2 The scraping of 
the outside plates usually takes from ten to fifteen minutes for each battery. 
The amalgam so obtained is ground with more mercury in a clean-up pan 
in order to soften it, the ski minings from the mercury wells, etc., being 
added to the charge. The inside plates are. not. scraped unt.il the. amalgam 
stands up in ridges on it; the operation may be necessary as often as twice 
a week, but it usually takes place twice a month, when a general elean-up 
is made. 

In cleaning-up, the stamps an* hung up, two batteries at a time; the 
screens, inside plates, and dies are all taken out. and washed in tubs; and 
the u beading,” or contents of the mortar, consisting of the pulp, mercury, 
sulphides, and pieces of iron and steel, amounting in all to a quantity suffi¬ 
cient to fill two or three buckets, is carefully scraped out and panned or 
fed into the mortar of one of the other batteries, which lias not. yet been 
cleaned up. In California, the heading from the last batteries is panned, 


A Hand Mvtalhmjieal /’metier, vol. i,, p. 8T 
2 Smart, foe. ait . 

13 
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the iron removed with a magnet, and the remainder ground with mercury 
in the clean-up pan. G. 0. Smith states 1 that mortar-box sand, as weil 
as the sand from mercury traps and from washing the screens, is very 
rich, and must be ground with mercury in a clean-up pan. Koskelley 2 
considers that mortar-box sand from 10-dwt. rock would contain about 
10 ozs. of gold to the ton after a three months' run. Amalgam is found 
adhering to the inside of the mortar and to the dies, and is carefully detached 
and added to the clean-up pan. Hard amalgam is removed with a chisel, 
care being taken not to lay bare the copper surface. Fresh mercury is then 
added, and brushed over the plates, which are finally smoothed with a soft 
brush. After the plates have been redressed, the batteries are restarted, 
and the next ones stopped and cleaned up. Three men can clean up forty 
stamps in from five to seven hours, ten stamps being thus idle for tin* whole 
of this time. 

The amalgam obtained from the batteries, outside plains, mercury wells, 
or sluices, is rarely clean enough for immediate 1 retorting ; it is usually found 
to contain mixed with it grains of sand, pyrite, magnetite, and other minerals, 
together with fragments of iron and other foreign substances. The shimmings 
from mercury wells are still more impure. These mat (‘rials must be purified 
by grinding with fresh mercury and washing before they can be passed to 
the retort. The scraps of iron consist of fragments of shoes, dies, shovels, 
picks, hammers, and drills ; they are knocked about in the mortar until 
a quantity of gold and amalgam has been driven into their interstices. At 
the Jefferson Mill, Yuba County, California, about \ ton of such scrap, picked 
out by band or with a magnet, had accumulated in 1885. It was attacked 
with warm dilute sulphuric 1 acid until the surface had all been dissolved off, 
and tin 1 - residue was then well washed, and gold to tin* value of #;$,()()() thus 
recovered. The shoes, dies, etc., which were too largo for this treatment, 
were boiled in water for half an hour, and then struck with a hammer, when 
the gold dropped out. 3 On the Rand the die. sand is passed through a 
screen of a,bout four holes to the linear inch, which removes the larger pieces 
of iron and steel and ore. The ore is returned to the mortar-box and the 
coarse pieces of iron and steel sold as batter// chips. The time* sand, etc., 
is 1 routed in the eloan-up barrel or tube mill. 4 

In small mills the dirty amalgam is ground in a mortar by hand with fresh 
mercury and hot water, until it is reduced to an even thin consistency, when 
the dirty water is poured otf, and the mercury poured backwards and forwards 
from one clean porcelain basin to another until the pyrite, dirt, etc., have 
risen to the surface, when they are skimmed off. The skimmings obtained 
are put back into the mortar, and re-ground by themselves with fresh mercury. 
The. clean mercury is then squeezed through canvas or was!i-leather, when 
the greater part of the gold and silver contained in it, together with about 
one and a-haif times its weight in mercury, remains in the bag, the rest of 
the mercury, with a small quantity of the precious metals dissolved in it, 
passing through. The amalgam is now often squeezed in an amalgam press, 5 
the excess mercury being expelled through a perforated disc, covered with 
duck, by means of a plunger worked by a screw. 

1 Smith, J. ('hem. Met. and Mwj. Soe. of S. Africa , June, 1504, p. 454. 

2 lionkelley, <>p. cit., Aug. 1004, p. 55. 

3 Sixth Report (*af. State Minrrafo</ixt, 1885. 

4 Smart, Hand Metal!urt/icul Practice, vol. i., p. 88. 

& See Smart, toe. eit. for details 
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In large mills a clean-up revolving barrel is often employed to mix tlie 
amalgam. Fig. 89 1 is a section of a cast-iron barrel in use on the Rand. 
At the Plumas Eureka Mill, the barrel is 3 feet in diameter and 4 feet long, 
and revolves twenty times a minute ; the charge is 700 lbs. of amalgam 
and 20 lbs. of mercury, or more if the amalgam is very rich. A dozen or more 
iron balls or pieces of iron, such as worn-out battery shoe shanks, are put 
into the barrel, together with sufficient mercury to yield a fluid amalgam, 
when grinding is complete, and enough water to make a thin pulp. The 
use of the iron is to help to mix the amalgam and mercury, but it causes 
some loss by flouring, and is omitted in Australian mills. After being revolved 
for from two to twelve hours, or until the amalgam has run together and the 
sand ground to slime, the barrel is opened and washed out with water, the 
tailing being run over amalgamated plates and through a mercury well or 
some other form of amalgam-saver (a large power-driven batea being used 
on the Rand), after which the amalgam is scooped out of the barrel and 
squeezed in wash-leather. 



The Clean-up Pan is also extensively used. One of the oldest in use in 
the United States, the Knox Pan, is still a great favourite, especially for , 
treating battery sand, shimmings, etc. (I. consists (Fig. 90) of an iron pan 
5 feet in diameter and 14 inches deep. Wooden or iron shoes are attached 
to the arms, </, which make from twelve to fourteen revolutions per minute. 
Iron shoes an 1 , considered better for brightening or polishing the particles 
•of gold contained in the pyrite, and so rendering them (it for amalgamation. 
The charge for this pan is about 300 lbs. of impure amalgam, mercury, con- 
■eentrato, ski minings, etc. The charge is made into a pulp wilh water and 
ground for three or four hours, after which more mercury is added, and mixing 
is carried on for a few hours longer, before (he pulp is diluted, settled, and 
•discharged. The. tailing suspended in the water is usually passed over 
amalgamated plates, and is then often caught in settling pits, and either 
sold or subjected to further treatment on the mill, as it, is frequently 
of high value. The mercury is squeezed through canvas, and the amalgam 
retorted. 


1 Smart, Ruml Miittllunjit'al /VmY/Vr, vol. i., ]>. K.T 
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At the Simmer and Jack Proprietary Mines, where the mill contains 
280 stamps, there are live clean-up pans 361 inches in diameter by 131 inches 
deep. 1 

On the Hand, “ the tailing from pans, barrel and batea, and the poorer 
sand is fed to the clean-up tube mill, which is the final clean-up grinding 
machine, and through which all tailing obtained during the clean-up should 
be finally passed.” 2 The clean-up tube mill is a miniature tube mill, 2 about 
6 feet long and 4 feet in diameter, fed by hand. The outflow passes over a 
small shaking amalgamated plate, and thence to a settling box. The overflow 
from the box is slime, which is treated with cyanide in a small air agita¬ 
tion vat (Fig. 91), 4 and thence after decantation to the ordinary cyanide 
slime plant. 

The position from which the greater part of the gold is obtained in a clean¬ 
up varies according to the ore and the method of treatment. In California 
from 50 to 80 per cent, of the gold saved is caught on the single plate inside 



the battery, the remainder being caught on the outside plates and the sluice 
plates, or being contained in the concentrate. In the Grass Valley, at the 
Original Empire and the North Star Mills, from 70 to 85 per cent, was caught 
inside the battery. The amalgam from the battery plates is usually richer 
than that from the outside plates, especially if the gold is coarse. The reason 
for this is that coarse gold, being easily amalgamate, is almost all caught on 
the inside plates, while line gold, even if amalgamated in the battery, forms 
a more fluid amalgam which passes through the screens and is caught outside. 
For the same reason, amalgam from near the top of the tables is richer 


A »Iolm Yaten, Metallurgical Engineering on the Rand (1808), p. 47, 
2 Smart, Rand Metallurgical Fraction , vol. i., p. 88. 

8 Sec below, Chap. x. 

4 Smart, lor. cit. 
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than that from tin 1 bottom. Coarse gold forms a richer and stitter amalgam 
than fine gold, for the reason already given on p. *13. At the two mills last 
named the value of the plate amalgam was 81.50 per oz., and that of the 
battery amalgam *8.50 per oz. According to Poplar, 1 the amalgam caught 
on inside plates is of very low grade, on account of the large percentage 
of iron that amalgamates on them. Roskelley 2 3 4 found at tin 1 Robinson 
Dee]) Mine, where inside plates are not used, that 95 per cent, of the 
gold saved by amalgamation was caught within 3 feet of tin* top of the 
table. 

Steaming and Scaling Amalgamated Plates. —In spite of ordinary cleaning- 
up, amalgam gradually accumulates as a hard scale on the plates, and is 
removed periodically by steaming or otherwise heating them before they are 
scraped. At the North Star Mill, California, the plates are occasionally im¬ 
mersed in boiling water so as to soften the amalgam before they are scraped. 
On the Rand the plates are generally steamed and scraped every three or four 
months, according to Smart. " Steaming is carried out by placing a wooden 
c.over over the whole surface of the plate and introducing steam through 
a J-inch pipe in the middle for from 10 to 15 minutes. The cover is then 
removed and the amalgam scraped from the whole of the surface before 
the plate cools/* ;i Mercury is then applied to the plate while it is still warm. 
The plates are sometimes "sweated" in California by heating them over a 
wood lire, before they are scraped. At the Empire. Mill, Crass Valley, 
California, the sweating of the outside and apron plates of four batteries 
produced bullion to the value of *19,000. 1 These plates had been in use 
for eighteen months, and the ore which had been run over them averaged 
18 dwts. of free gold per ton. After sealing and sweating, the. plates 
may require replating, especially if they are scoured with sand to help in the 
removal of the. amalgam. Jn course of time they are worn out, the copper 
becoming brittle and worn into holes, hut they usually contain enough gold 
when discarded to pay for a new set. 

Several methods are in use for recovering the gold from old plates. For 
example, they may be dissolved in nitric acid, when the gold is left nearly 
pure. A more economical met bod of detaching the gold, much used in 
Australia, is described by \V. M'Outehcon/’ as follows Tin* plate is placed 
on the hearth of a, reverberatory furnace, or on a lire made with logs in the 
open air, and the mercury expelled at a gentle heat. If the temperature is 
too high, the gold sinks into the copper at- oner, and the copper must- then 
be dissolved. After the mercury has been driven off, the plate appears to- 
be more or less coated with gold on one side. This surface is treated with 
hydrochloric acid for eight or ten hours, and the plate is then replaced on 
the hearth and exposed to a dull red heat/ until well blackened. On plunging 
it into cold water, the gold now scales off, and is collected and freed from 
copper by boiling in nitric acid. 

The method in use on the Rand for sealing plates before putting them 
aside is described by J. Roskelleyas follows A mixture of \ lb. sal- 
ammoniac, l lb. nitre, l lb. hydrochloric acid, and a pint of water is applied 
to the plate with a soft brush, and allowed to stand for about fifteen minutes. 

1 Peplar, ./. Cltern. Met. and Mtnj. Soe. of S. Africa, May, IDOL p. 402. 

2 Ronkelley, op. eit., Feb. 1904, p. 2K7. 

3 Smart, Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. i. t p. 84. 

4 Eitjhih Report Cal. State Miner* dot fid, 1888, p. 714. 

6 Private communication. 


G Rnnkcllcy, lor. eil. 
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Afterwards tlie plate is heated over a good fire. When it has become quite 
black, which will be in about half an hour, it is dipped into a bath of water, 
when the scaling can be washed off. Some millmen drive off the mercury 
before applying the above mixture ; others do so afterwards. Should all 
the scaling not come off, the parts needing it are treated over again. The 
scalings are afterwards collected and mixed as follows :—1 part scalings, 
1 part sulphur, 1 part borax, and 1 part sand. This is melted in a crucible 
and the gold extracted. Smart 1 gives the charge for the crucible as, scales 
100 parts, borax 50, sand 25, and manganese dioxide 8 parts, yielding gold 
bullion 800 to 900 fine. 

The methods given in this section are instrumental in recovering the gold 
amalgam which has “ accumulated ” on the copper plates. 2 It is this accumu¬ 
lation which is in part responsible for the poor returns from new mills, usually 
ascribed to cc absorption by copper plates. 5 ’ Thomae quotes figures showing 
that the usual absorption is about -j oz. of gold per square foot of plate, most 
of which is taken up in the first fortnight. Wilkinson 3 found that after a 
long run some plates in a Rand mill yielded by scaling 36*8 ozs. of line 
gold, the total area of the plates being 191 square feet. Halse found in a 
mill in Columbia that from 3 to 5 ozs. of gold per square foot of electro- 
silvered plate accumulated as scale in about two years. 

Old copper plates arc usually melted down and sold to refineries, where 
they are useful for mixing with gold and silver bullion in making-up the 
alloy for parting. They always contain absorbed gold which cannot be 
removed without destroying the plates. The total amount is less than 
| oz. per square foot of plate (Thomae). 4 Read has shown 5 that the rate of 
absorption is greater with higher temperature, and is greater in ordinary 
plates than in electro-silvered plates. 

Retorting.— The solid amalgam, which is retained in tin* canvas or wash- 
leather filters, usually contains from 30 to 45 per cent, of gold and silver, 
according to the state, of division of the gold present in the ore, and also to 
the degree of care exercised in squeezing out the excess of mercury. For 
separating the gold from the mercury then 1 , are, two kinds of retorts in general 
use—the pot shaped retort, which is sometimes east with trunnions to swing 
on supports, in small mills ; and the cylindrical retort, shown in Fig. 92, 
in larger mills. In Figs. 93 and 94 0 the retort furnace in use on the Xiand 
is shown; the cylinder is 5 feet 3 inches long and 12 inches in diameter. 

The pasty amalgam is rolled up into balls or kneaded into cakes, and 
squeezed into the. pot-shaped retort, and often rammed down with a bolt-head, 
although this course is deprecated by some metallurgists, who prefer to leave 
the amalgam as spongy and open in texture as possible, believing that a 
uniform product is thus obtained more rapidly at a lower temperature and 
without so much loss. In the horizontal retort the. amalgam is placed in 
iron trays divided into compartments by partitions. In either case, the 
retorted metal is prevented from adhering to the iron, either by laying it 
on three or four thicknesses of paper, the ashes of which remain beneath 


1 Smart, tor., cit. 

2 W. IA A. Thomae, Tran*, /nut. Aftaj. and Met., 1008, I7> -182; E. Halso, ibid., p. 488. 

3 Wilkinson, ibid., p. 41)8. 

4 See also R. T. Bayliss, Ena. and Aina. •/., An#. 11, 1000; Tram. Amn\ Imt. Afntj. 
and Met., 18%, 26 , 83, 1048. 

5 Read, Tram. Amer. Imt. .Altai. Etaj., 1000, 37» •%. 

0 Smart, Hand Metal turcica l Practice, vol. i., p. 02. 
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the amalgam, or by covering the iron trays with a coating of lime white. 
The mercury is condensed in cooling tubes passed through water; the loss 
by volatilisation is usually very small, and may be taken as being about 
one grain of gold per pound of mercury. 

The charge is heated slowly until the boiling point of mercury is reached, 
when the fire is checked, and the retort kept at an even temperature for 
three or four hours, or until the bulk of the mercury has been driven off. 
The retort is then raised gradually to a bright red heat to expel the remainder ; 
after cooling, it is opened, the trays withdrawn, the retorted metal loosened 
by a chisel, if necessary, and turned out on a table. 

In retorting amalgam containing considerable quantities of base materials, 
there is a danger of the vent being choked up by condensation of solid material. 
The retort should be so arranged that a rod can be passed through the con¬ 
densing pipe so as to clear it of obstructions, if necessary. The front of the 
retort is luted on carefully with chalk or wood-ashes and salt, and firmly 



Rig. 92.—Cylindrical Amalgam Retort. 


clamped with an asbestos joint, so as to be quite tight, otherwise a loss of 
mercury is incurred. In all retorts the lid is turned and. ground so as to 
fit on perfectly. The condensing pipe should not have an open end dipping 
freely into water, as in that case a sudden cooling of the retort would cause 
the water to be sucked in, and an explosion would occur. The open end 
of the pipe may be enclosed in a bag of sacking or rubber immersed in water, 
or the pipe may be continued by a piece of sacking which dips under water. 

The pot-shaped retort requires no brick fittings, and can be heated over 
an assay furnace or forge fire, or in a fire built on the ground, when it is 
placed on a tripod stand. In the latter case the fire is lit at the top and burns 
slowly downwards. The pot-shaped retort is not filled to more than two- 
thirds its capacity, and must be heated very gradually at first. 

The retorted metal is porous and from 500 to 950 fine in gold, the re¬ 
mainder being in general chiefly silver, with base metals and sulphides in 
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smaller quantities. The gold is melted in crucibles with sand, carbonate of 
soda and borax, and sutlers a further loss in weight, due to the slagging 
off of oxides, earthy impurities, etc., and to the volatilisation of a small 
quantity of mercury, which is obstinately retained until the melting takes 
place. .Richards states 1 that if the amount of mercury is to be reduced 
below I or U per cent, in retorting, a white heat must be used, by which 
the retorts are damaged and soon worn-out. Additions of nitre, corrosive 
sublimate, etc., are not to be recommended. The melting of bullion is dealt 
with fully in Chapter XVHL The loss of weight in melting is given by 
.Richards 2 3 as 1*5 per cent, at the Homestake Mill and 7 per cent, in the 
Caledonia Mill. It is given by Smart as 0*5 to 1 per cent, on the Rand. a 
Part of this loss consists of gold and silver retained by the slag which is 
either remelted or passed to tin 1 stamp mill or clean-up barred. 

Loss of Mercury.-— The loss of mercury in stamp milling is due to (1) 
flouring/’ or minute mechanical subdivision, due to excessive stamping 
or grinding, and (2) “ sickening/’ or extreme subdivision caused !>}' chemical 
means. 4 In the latter ease, a coating of some impurity is formed over tin 1 , 
minute globules of mercury, which are thereby prevented from coalescing, 
from taking up gold and silver, or from being caught by the plates and 
wells, as the coating prevents ail contact bid ween the mercury and other 
bodies. The impurity may be an oxide, sulphate, sulphide, or arsenide of 
some base metal, either originally present in tin* mercury, or taken up 
from the ore by it; occasionally the mercury itself may be partly con¬ 
verted into a. sulphate or other salt, although this latter condition is not 
common. The employment of pure mercury, containing no base metals 
dissolved in it, will reduce the* loss due to sickening, but such pure 
mercury is not always obtainable (except by very careful distillation, in 
which the lirst and last portions condensed are rejected) and it- soon takes 
up fresh impurities when used with sulphuretted ores. The base metals 
usually present in mercury an* rapidly oxidised in the air, especially in 
contact with water; the oxidation is math* much more, rapid by the 
presence of any acid in the water, and this acidity (due to the presence, 
of acid sulphates from decomposing pyrites) is randy quite absent from 
battery and mine waters, although it is often neutralised by lime. The. 
metallic oxides thus formed are not soluble in mercury, and they {loaf on 
its surface in the form of little black scales, which soon form a coating. 
Impure mercury, when used to amalgamate the plates, causes their dis¬ 
coloration by oxidation of the dissolved metals. One of tho impurities in 
mercury most to be feared is haul, as the amalgam of this metal tends t:o 
separate out of the bath of mercury in which it is dissolved. According to 
Prof. J. Cosmo Newbery, it. rises to the surface by degrees, taking with it 
any gold amalgam that may have been formed, and boats as a frothy scum, 
c.oating the mercury and preventing any further action by it, whilst it is 
readily powdered and carried away in suspension by a current of water 
flowing over it, so that the gold contained in it is lost. 


1 Richards, Ore Drew/tit/, 1008, vol. ii., p. 782. 

a Richards, op. rit ., p. 784. 

3 Smart, Hand Metatt nrtjiml Practice, vol. i., p. 08. 

4 Richards points out (Ore Drcuxin</, p. 781) that there is no advantage in trying to draw 
a distinction between these two terms, which was apparently first done by T. A. Rickard 
(Stamp Mill inn of Hold Oren, 1807, p. 210). Richards holds the view that the globules are 
in all cases prevented from re-uniting by a film of some foreign substance. The term 
"‘deadening’’of mercury is also used. 
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Sickening of the mercury is also promoted by base minerals present in 
the ore. Most gangues, except heavy spar, hydrous silicates, etc., have no¬ 
action on the quicksilver ; even clean cubical iron pyrite, and other iron 
and copper pyrites, if they are undecomposed, are harmless, although the 
materials last named cause sickening when partly decomposed. The other 
sulphides are all more or less harmful, their action being, however, much 
less energetic than the compounds of arsenic and antimony. J. Cosmo 
Newbery conducted a number of experiments in Australia many years ago, 
to determine the action of some of the base metals on mercury, and found 
that compounds of arsenic and antimony are particularly harmful, and that 
if gold containing metallic arsenic is amalgamated, the resulting amalgam 
is black and powdery, and floats on tlie mercury, being coated with black 
metallic arsenic, which separates out and refuses to unite, with mercury. 
Arsenical pyrite seems to act in the same, way as metallic arsenic, a large 
amount of black sickened mercury being produced by it, the action being 
especially energetic if the pyrite is partly decomposed. The black coating 
is, in this case, a mixture of pyrite, arsenic, and mercury, in a very iinely- 
divided state. Sodium amalgam acts beneficially when arsenic is causing 
loss of mercury. 

Sulphide of antimony breaks the mercury into black powder (‘.veil more 
quickly than arsenic, some sulphide of mercury being formed if there is 
any trituration, whilst the antimony forms an amalgam. The action of 
sodium amalgam on this mixture is of no avail, as sodium sulphide is formed, 
more antimony amalgam produced, and sulphuretted hydrogen set free, 
the results on the amalgamation of tin* gold being very disastrous. Bismuth 
sulphide acts similarly, but with less rapidity. 

Floured mercury is perfectly white in appearance, like Hour, sickened 
mercury, as already stated, being blackish. If this (loured mercury is examined 
with a lens, it is seen to consist- of a number of minute particles many of 
them microscopic- each of which is perfectly bright and pure, shining like* 
a mirror. They are prevented from coining into contact and coalescing by 
being surrounded by films either of air or of some transparent foreign 
substance. Floured mercury is readily carried away and lost in the 
tailings, but if passed through and agitated with a large body of clean 
mercury much of it is at once absorbed in the mass. The loss through 
flouring is experienced in the milling both of refractory and free-milling 
ores. The clients of grease and a,Iso of talc*., serpentine, (day, and other 
hydrous silicates in subdividing mercury a.re doubtless due to mechanical 
action only. 

In California, the total loss of mercury varies from f to 1 ox. of mercury 
per ton of ore crushed, tin* mean being about A ox. per ton. Most, of tin* 
mercury is lost as such and not in the form of amalgam, as is proved by the 
fact that where the largest proportion of mercury is fed into the- battery 
the greatest loss takes place 1 , but the highest percentage of gold is recovered. 
Thus, at the North Star and Empire Mills the greatest loss in tin*. State 
occurs, 1. ox. of mercury being lost per ton, but over 00 per cent, of the gold 
is extracted, i n the Blacldiawk Mills, Colorado, where base ores are crushed, 
containing from 1.2 to 20 per cent, of pyrite, the loss of mercury is from 
l to J- ox. of mercury per ton. The mills in which the greatest loss of mercury 
occurs have the deepest discharge, the ore and mercury being in these 1 , cases 
pounded together for a greater length of time before being ejected from 
the mortar, so that more flouring takes places At the 1 Ferreira Deep Mill 
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the loss of mercury is given by D. J. Peplar 1 as 0*35 oz. per oz. of gold 
or 0-16 oz. per ton of ore crushed. Caldecott gives it as 0*1 oz. per ton of 
ore milled “ in good modern practice.” 2 

Many suggestions have been made at various times for the reduction 
of the loss of mercury. The use of various methods of keeping it clean 
and lively and of neutralising the bad effect of base minerals has already 
been noticed (see pp. 184 and 191). 

Properties and Purification of Mercury. —Mercury solidifies at - 39° 
and boils at 357°, but is slightly volatile even at ordinary temperatures. 
Its specific gravity is 13*59, its electrical conductivity is 1*6, and its thermal 
conductivity 1*8, if that of silver be taken as 100. Pure mercury is unaffected 
by the air at ordinary temperatures, but is slowly oxidised if heated to about 
350° 0. When mercury is impure from the presence of other (oxidisable) 
metals, these are rapidly oxidised in air, forming powdery scales. It is not 
acted on by hydrochloric acid, and is almost unaffected by dilute sulphuric* 
acid, but with hot concentrated sulphuric acid it forms JHgS0 4 . Mercury 
is dissolved even by cold dilute nitric acid, and is rapidly dissolved by hot 
nitric acid. It is dissolved by aqua regia with the formation of mercuric 
chloride, JHLgCL. Pure mercury will roll down an inclined surface without 
forming a pronounced tail 55 and without leaving any streak behind it. 
If a blackish film is left behind, the mercury requires purification. 

When agitated with oil fats, turpentine, many organic ►substances, sul¬ 
phur, etc., mercury is split up into minute globules, not easily re-united. 
This is known as the flouring ” of mercury (see also p. 202). Vegetable 
or animal oils cause more flouring than mineral oils. Coalescence of floured 
mercury is effected by the action of certain reducing agents, such as water 
and sodium, the. passage* of an electric current, or with some loss by flu* 
action of nitric acid. 

The vapour of mercury lias a poisonous eifeet (salivation) on the* animal 
system. Among the remedies are cleanliness, fresh air, acid foods, abstention 
from alcohol, and potassium iodide* as meelieine. 

Amidc/ams .—Mercury forms amalgams directly with gold, silvew (more* 
readily if heated), copper, lead, zinc, bismuth, magnesium, tellurium, and 
thorium. Amalgams of tin and cadmium are* formed elire*ctly with great 
ease. Mercury unites with antimony and arsenic, only if heated. Antimony 
gradually separates from its amalgam as a black powder. Iron amalgam 
is formed directly only if the*, iron is finely divid'd. When iron amalgam is 
retorted, pyrophoric iron is formed, yielding a somewhat troublesome mixture*, 
with gold. Amalgams of nickel, cobalt, manganese, chromium, aluminium, 
palladium, and platinum are*, not formed directly, but are formed indirectly 
by e‘le*ctrolysis of the*ir salts with mercury as the* negative* pole*, or merely 
by tint presence* of acid and a. stick of zinc. Amalgams of sodium and potas¬ 
sium are*, formed directly with flu* aid of lu*at. The* amalgam Ilg^Na^ 
solid, containing about 2 pe*r cent. of sodium. 

Purification of Marcw’i/.—lt is very important to use* puis* mereury in 
ordinary amalgamation processes, so as to re'duce* the losses as far as possible*. 
The purification may be effected by distillation with lime* and iron filings. 
The iron filings decompose sulphides and prevent bumping. An aeldition 
of chareoal powder is mentioned by Kiehards, its use* be*ing to pr<;v<*nt the 


Peplar, ./. Chctn. Met. Hud Mtuj. Hoc. of H. Africa , May, 1004, p. 40T 
2 Caldecott, R<nal Meta flu ryical Practice , vol. i., p. 3S4. 
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formation of volatile oxides. Lead, cadmium and .zinc pass over in part 
with the mercury. Hulett and Minchin 1 have shown that volatile metals 
such as zinc and cadmium arc not removed hy distillation unless it is carried 
out without bumping and in a current of air, which oxidises them. Zinc, 
tin, copper, and iron may be removed by shaking with dilute hydrochloric 
acid; shaking with mercurous nitrate, ferric chloride or potassium dichromate- 
and strong sulphuric acid has also been recommended. Floating impurities 
are removed by running the mercury through a glass funnel, regulating the 
discharge by a finger placed over the stem-hole. If mercury is covered with 
dilute nitric acid (one part of acid to three parts of water) it is gradually 
purified, especially if stirred occasionally; mercurous nitrate is formed and 
acts on the base metals. A more rapid way of removing base metals is to- 
pass a stream of air through mercury covered with dilute nitric or sulphuric 
acid. The base metals are rapidly oxidised by the air and dissolved by the 
nitric acid. This method has been found useful by T. C. Cloud. L. Meyer 2 
lets the mercury fall through a long column of mercurous nitrate, for which 
nitric acid may be substituted. J. If. Hildebrand 3 recommends that the 
falling mercury should be broken up by passing it through muslin. 

Loss of Gold. —The losses of gold in amalgamation may be ranged under 
the following heads :. 

1. Loss of free gold contained in amalgam, duo to flouring of mercury, 
scouring of plates, etc. This has been dealt with above under the heads. 

Treatment of the Plates 11 and “ Loss of Mercury.” 

2. Loss of gold which “floats” in water and is carried away with the 
slimes. See section on “ Float Cold,” p. 20(>. 

The remedy for the losses due. to the above two causes is the use of drops, 
and mercury traps. 

5. Loss of gold which is not in a. condition to bo directly ama.lgamal.ed. 

The last heading may be subdivided into three, viz. : 

(a) Loss of gold contained in sulphides, tellurides, etc. See “ ({old in. 
Fyritc ” and the treatment of tellurides described in Chapter XVII. 

(b) Loss of free gold, which is prevented from being amalgamated by 
being coated with a film of some mineral (“ rusty ” gold), or with grease. 
See the section on “ .Rusty Cold,” p. 207. 

(e) Loss of “ free ” gold imbedded in particles of rock. The remedy is 
finer crushing in the battery or in re-grinding machines. 

In the preparation of gold ores for amalgamation every care must, be 
taken that the course best, suited to each particular ease is being pursued. 
In some instances, which an* not common, the whole of the gold may be 
present in a form in which it can be directly amalgamated. In general, 
however, tho gold is present in two or more forms, one capable and the others 
not capable of amalgamation. In such cases there is no reason to lx* dis 
satisfied with the action of an amalgamating machine if it extracts a, high 
percentage of the free gold, even though the total (‘xtra,et.ion obtained bv it. 
is comparatively low. 


1 Jiulctt and Minchin, Ch>ix. h V/\, 11)05, 21, 8HS ; Hildebrand, ./. Chan. M<(. and Mmj. 
S'ac. of S. Africa , 11)01), IO, p. 112-1. 

2 L. Meyer, Zeitxch. anal. Chan., 1805, 2,2-11. 

3 Hildebrand, J. Amcr, Chan. Sac., Au«. 1000, p. 08*1 ; Chan. Met. and Mur/. Hoc. o) 
S. Africa , 1000, 10, 221. 
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The following scheme of examining tailing with a view to determine the 
•causes and amount of loss is given by McDermott and Duffield 1 :— 

Small samples are taken at intervals from the waste outflow of the mill, 
until a bucketful is collected; this is allowed to settle for several hours, 
the clear water is decanted, preferably through'a filter, and the remainder 
evaporated to dryness. Care must be taken to avoid spilling anything out 
•of the vessels containing the samples. The sample having been well mixed, 
portions are treated as follows :— 

A. One part is panned and examined for free gold, amalgam, and quick¬ 
silver. If these are present, it is probably the fault of the millman, and 
nothing further need be done until this state of things is remedied. 

B. The tailing is sized by screening, and the coarse, medium, and fine 
materials (the latter consisting, say, of that portion which passes a 100-mesh 
screen) are weighed and assayed separately, the coarser portions being 
reground and panned to find whether their values are in free gold or in 
sulphides. 

C. The sulphides are separated from the tailing on a vanning shovel 
•or batea, and are weighed and assayed. It may thus be determined whether 
they are worth saving, and the size of the mesh used for the screens will 
depend largely on this, and on the nature of the sulphides, which will in many 
•cases be badly slimed and difficult to catch if the ore is finely crushed. 

D. The loss due to fine or “float” gold may be determined by assaying 
the slimes after the sulphides have been carefully removed by concentration. 
This requires much skill and patience, but can in almost all cases be success¬ 
fully accomplished by the vanning shovel. The concentrate may be examined 
under the microscope for fine specks of gold, but these and the fine sulphides 
•can be recovered by concentration on suitable machinery. The assay value 
-of the tailing from the vanning shovel will give some idea of the amount 
of float gold which is being lost. It will usually be found to be smaller than 
may be expected. If it is large, the use of some system of amalgamation 
more perfect than that by copper plates (such as pan-amalgamation) or of 
.a method of smelting, or of a wet method, may be considered, if the advantages 
appear sufficient to pay for the presumably increased cost. 

“ Float ” Gold. —The loss of finely divided or “float” gold, particularly 
when it cannot be checked by the use of swinging plates, or of drops between 
•the amalgamated plates, is often another name for the loss of slimed sulphide. 
Many examples have been adduced of the large percentage of the gold in 
the ores crushed in particular mills, which has been carried away suspended 
in water in a form not easily recoverable by settling. In the majority of these 
•cases, however, no attempt seems to have been made to distinguish between 
the values contained in slimed sulphide and those existing as particles of 
free gold. Where this is not done there are no grounds for the assumption 
that any free gold is escaping at all. Thus G. M‘Dougal, of Grass Valley, 
•California, found 2 that a gallon of water in a stream, f mile below two mills, 
contained on an average 1-18 cents worth of gold. He called this “ float ” 
gold, but did not try to find out its physical condition, and it was very likely 
•contained in sulphide. Again at the Spring Gully Mine, in Queensland, 
the tailings from the battery, if settled in the ordinary way by running off 
the water, were found to contain 7 dwts. of gold per ton, but if carefully 


1 McDermott and Duffield, Gold Amalgamation (London and New York, 1890), p. 7. 

2 Mines West of the Rocky Mountains, by R. "W. Raymond, 1873. 
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filtered, assayed 15 dwts. All such examples prove only that the slime is 
rich, not that “ float ” gold is being lost, and although it is of course likely 
that some finely divided gold is carried away in suspension in water during 
the treatment of many ores, nevertheless, if suffiicent care were taken in 
ascertaining this loss, it would probably prove to be less than is generally 
believed. 

To aid in catching the float gold, swinging amalgamated plates have 
been introduced, and are in use in the sluices below the batteries of many 
Californian mills. They are also used in hydraulic mining. The swinging- 
plate consists of a curved strip of silver-plated amalgamated plate about 
3 inches deep, and of the same width as the sluice in which it is hung ; it 
is suspended on eyes through which wires pass. The plate thus hangs, half 
submerged, with its concave side up-stream, and is kept swinging by the 
current, so that all floating particles of gold must come in contact with it. 
It is found in practice that, immediately under each plate, across the sluice, 
a line of amalgam which has dropped from the plate accumulates. The 
plates are placed a few leet apart. They cost little and are very effective. 

u Rusty 55 Gold.- ---The appearance in the tailing of free gold, which is 
not especially finely divided, but, nevertheless, is not in a condition to be 
amalgamated, may be regarded as a rare occurrence, but deserves some 
consideration. Amalgamation is in these cases prevented by the existence 
of a thin (ilm of some neutral substance over the surface of the gold. The 
film may be so thin as to be transparent, but it is enough to prevent contact 
between the gold and the mercury. The disastrous effect of a film of grease 
covering gold particles has already been remarked upon, ft is said to have 
been a fruitful source of loss in the treatment of certain ores in the Transvaal 
that they were impregnated with mineral oil. The (‘fleets of grease may be 
combated by the use of chemicals (caustic alkalies, potassium cyanide, etc.), 
but it is, of course, better to use (‘very precaution to a,void the introduction 
into the pulp of candle grease, from the mine, or of oil from bearings, guides, 
etc., or contained in steam from the boiler. Losses in amalgamation are 
also caused by the greasy substances contained in some ores, such as the 
powdered hydrated silicates of magnesia and of alumina, which cause 
frothing, and coat the gold with a slime which prevents the action of the 
mercury. 

Other dims a,re formed of oxide of iron, compounds of sulphur, arsenic, 
etc., or of silica. Some years ago 1. I Iankey, of San .Francisco, had a collection 
of particles of native gold which appeared as bright and lustrous as usual, 
but were coaled by thin translucent films of red oxide of iron. Those particles 
of “rusty" gold could not bo wetted with mercury, but if a piece were snipped 
oil one end, the mercury seized on the fractured surface at once. Such gold 
seems to lx*, ran*, in nature. 

In 18(57, William Skoy, of the Geological Survey of New Zealand, after 
a series of experiments on the ores and tailings of tin*. Thames Valley, came 
to the conclusion that, the bright gold particles which refused to amalgamate 
were always coated by some compound of sulphur. .11 e found that gold takes 
up sulphur from sulphide of ammonium or sodium, or from sulphuretted 
hydrogen, when brought in contact with their solutions, and that after this 
the gold refuses to amalgamate. Jle supposed that these compounds of 
sulphur were often formed by the action of acidulated water on the minerals 
in ores, and that consequently tw a large area of the natural surfaces of native 
gold is covered with a thin film of auriferous sulphide, and that the greater 
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part of the gold which escapes amalgamation at the battery consists of this 
sulphurised gold.” 

Gold in Pyrite. —In the preceding pages no account has been taken of the 
loss of gold which is contained in pyrite, as it has been assumed that the 
latter is saved by concentration if it is valuable, and this subject is dealt 
with in Chapter XL Nevertheless, as this gold comes under the head of non- 
amalgamable gold, its physical state and the causes of its disinclination to 
unite with mercury may conveniently be considered here. In general, pyrite 
yields only a moderate proportion of its gold contents if it is run over the 
amalgamated plates (see 1,6 Black sand,” p. 183), and if it is ground very 
fine in a pan with mercury the percentage extraction is better. Among the 
old processes used for the amalgamation of the gold in pyrite may be men- 
tioned the treatment in revolving wooden barrels with mercury, as practised 
at the St. John del Rey Mine, and the practice of leaving the pyrite to be 
decomposed by weathering before grinding it with mercury. This method 
of oxidation seems to be decidedly inferior to the alternative plan of roasting 
the sulphide, by which the oxidation is rendered more complete and the 
particles of gold agglomerated to some extent. However, the amalgamation 
of pyrite, even when roasted, is far from perfect, part of the gold still remaining 
in a condition unfit for extraction in this way. The ores, which have been 
met with in various parts of the world, consisting mainly of limonite or 
hydrated oxide of iron, and in most cases believed to bo the result of decom¬ 
position of pyritic ores by atmospheric agencies, are also extremely refractory, 
causing the mercury to sicken rapidly, and yielding only about the same 
percentage of gold as can be obtained from unoxidised pyrite. 

The most celebrated case of this kind is that of the surface ore at. Mount 
Morgan, in Queensland, which was an ironstone gossan consisting of siliceous 
brown iron ore, derived according to one view from tho decomposition of 
pyrite. Although the gold appeared to be free, it could not be amalgamated, 
yielding only about 30 per cent, when crushed in batteries and subjected 
to prolonged grinding in pans with mercury. When the ore was dehydrated 
by roasting in reverberatory furnaces the extremely fine particles of gold 
were agglomerated, and between 80 and 1)0 per cent, could then be extracted 
by amalgamation, the remainder being presumably coated with oxides of iron. 
The richness of the ore, however, made even this result unsatisfactory, and 
a process of chlorination was adopted in pract ice. It was subsequent Iy found 
that the ore contained tellurium, which may have been the. cause of the 
dilliculties in its treatment. 

A similar case was noticed by Mactcar 1 in South America, where a limonite 
ore which only yielded from 35 to 40 per cent, of its gold when treated in 
Huntington pans, was made to yield between 85 and 1)0 per cent, by merely 
subjecting it to a dehydrating calcination before amalgamating it. Louis 
Jan in, Jr., mentions another case 2 in the ores of the Southern (Voss Mira*, 
Deer Lodge County, Montana, which consist of limonite (halved from the 
alteration of pyrite. In panning large samples, only one or two specks of 
gold could be seen, although the ore contained from 1 to 2 o/s. pm* ton. This 
ore yielded only about 40 per cent, on being amalgamated, but over 1)0 per 
cent, was dissolved out by leaching the raw ore with cyanide of potassium, 
and similar results were obtained by chlorination. 11 ere the ore was t borough ly 


1 M’actear, Mining Journal, Jan. 21, iKU.’i, j». 7(>. 
- Janin, Junr., Mineral Indnxtry, 1KU2, j>. 24a, 
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decomposed, but yet the gold would not amalgamate to a much greater 
extent than if it were still contained in the original pyrite, whilst the chemicals 
at once dissolved it. For the condition of gold in pyrite, see p. 79. 

Discussion of Stamp-milling. —The stamp battery must be regarded from 
two different points of view—viz., (a) as a crushing machine, (b) as an amal¬ 
gamating machine, and it should be remembered that the modifications 
designed to make it a more efficient crusher often reduce its power as an 
amalgamator, and vice verscl 

Stamps were originally designed as crushing machines, and the tendency 
has been lately towards a return to this view of their proper function. A 
practice which seems to be growing in popularity consists briefly in crushing 
the ore and effecting its discharge from the battery as rapidly, as possible. 
With this object in view heavy stamps are used, running very fast, with a 
moderate drop ; the screens are coarse, the screen area is large and placed 
as low down as possible, and the mortar is made narrow, with nearly 
vertical sides. These arrangements all increase the output of the battery. 
Amalgamated copper plates are either not placed inside the mortar, or there 
is a plate on the discharge side only. In the extreme case, no mercury is 
fed into the battery, and the coarsely crushed ore is re-ground in tube mills 
before being passed over amalgamated plates. Under these conditions, the 
output is very large, and may even be as high as 20 or more tons of ore per 
stamp per day. The percentage of gold extracted by amalgamation is low. 

When the stamp battery is used as an amalgamator, the height of dis¬ 
charge (height of screen above dies) is great, amounting even to 12 inches 
or more, the screens are finer, the supply of water is reduced, and all efforts 
are directed to fine crushing in the battery. Mercury is fed into the mortar, 
and amalgamated plates are put inside the mortar on both feed and discharge 
sides. The object of these arrangements is to keep the ore in the mortar 
for a long time, so as to increase the chance of catching the gold on the inside 
plates. The duty of the stamps is, of course, greatly diminished, and may 
be as little as 1 ton of ore per stamp per day. Light stamps must be used 
to avoid excessive scouring of the inside plates. Under such circumstances 
a high percentage of gold is amalgamated. Between these two extremes 
there are many gradations. 

It is probable that no two ores, between which there arc considerable 
physical or chemical differences, can be treated to the best advantage under 
exactly the same conditions. A millman experienced in the treatment of 
the ores of one district may be quite at fault when attempting to amalgamate 
an ore unlike those to which he has been accustomed. A silver mill, in par¬ 
ticular, has been pronounced to be the worst possible school for a gold 
amalgamator, whose work must be closer in proportion as his amalgam is 
richer than that obtained from silver ores. 

It is obvious that the stamps and screens must be such as are calculated 
to produce the largest possible output, without rendering the pulp unsuitable 
for the processes of amalgamation or of concentration, or both, which are 
to follow. The ideal crushing has been often stated to be to “ crack the nut 
and leave the kernel entire, 5 ’ or in other words, to liberate the particles of 
gold without breaking them. This suggestion, however, is not a helpful 
one, inasmuch as it has been found in many cases that amalgamable gold 
remains locked up in particles of ore of all sizes except the very finest slimes. 
The tendency is now in the direction of finer crushing, if not in the stamp 
battery, then in re-grinding machines (see below, Chap. X.). 
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The subject of delivery is closely connected with that of crushing and 
must be considered at the same time. The screens are not usually placed 
quite close to the level of the dies in the mortar on account of the rapid 
wear caused by the violent projection of pulp against them when in that 
position. Their height above the dies is varied according to the ore, the 
delivery being slower in proportion to this depth of discharge when it exceeds 
2 or 3 inches or, according to Peplar, 5 inches. The banking of sand against 
the screens checks discharge through their lower part if the depth of discharge 
is small. 

The best size for the mesh of the screens must be determined by direct 
experiment. It has often been contended that, as the crushing must be 
fine enough to liberate the particles of free gold from their matrix, therefore 
the size of the screen mesh depends on the state of division of tin* precious 
metal in the ore. Even if this be so, however, it does not follow that tin* 
apertures in the screen need be small. When coarse screens are used, it, 
is found that, in the course of the crushing, much of the ore has been reduced 
to a comparatively fine state of division, and usually this portion is found 
after amalgamation to contain but little gold ; from this, the coarser material, 
in which the gold is still locked up, may be separated by sizing in suitable 
machines (see Chap. XL) and reground in an amalgamating pan or tube 
mill. If, on the other hand, the slime is found to be as rich as tin* 
coarse sand, it may be that no finer crushing is required, as tint output would 
be thereby diminished without any corresponding increase in the yield per 
ton. If the slime, after separation of the sulphides, is found to contain 
more free gold than the coarse sand does, this fact points to the conclusion 
that a coarser screen might be used without detriment, and experiments in 
this direction should be made, and the limit of eronomv thus found by 
trial. 

The evils of overstamping, due to slowness of discharge, have been often 
dwelt on, and probably are frequently exaggerated. It is trie* that, the 
excessive production of slime thus caused may sometimes be disadvantageous, 
but, setting this aside, it has been frequently asserted that particles of gold 
are reduced in size by overstamping, so that they will float off in suspension 
in water*, whilst, even if not reduced in size, they are hammered and flattened 
so as to be rendered incapable of amalgamation. “ Float " gold has been 
considered above, p. 2(K>, and as regards hammered gold, it does not serai 
to be beyond doubt that flattening and hardening alone will prevent gold 
from being amalgamated. Prof. T. Egleston has described a number of 
experiments 1 which tend to show that amalgamation is retarded by this 
treatment of gold, but, on attempting to repeat, these experiments at the 
Koyal Mint, the author could not obtain results similar to those* of Professor 
Egleston. Pieces of pure gold when subjected to repeated blows with a elean 
7-lb. hammer on a clean anvil occasionally showed a disinclination to amah 
gamate, but if these pieces wen*, washed with dilute ammonia, so as to remove 
any grease that might be adhering to them, they were instantly wetted by 
mercury and were dissolved by it at about the same rate as clean annealed 
gold. It thus appeared that, in these eases at least, grease formed a more 
potent preventive of amalgamation than the hardness of tie* gold. More- 
ovei, gold-leaf which has been subjected to an ext ended course of hammering 


1 Egleston, MttaiUmjiJ of (JoltL S/lrer and Mar urn hi 
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is readily amalgamable. It seems probable that the supposed difficulty of 
amalgamating hammered 55 gold has no real existence. 

There is still much difference of opinion as to the desirability of attempting 
to amalgamate the gold inside the battery. The view is now widely held, 
following the views of the Rand metallurgists, that the addition of mercury 
to the mortar is a. mistake, and that no copper plates should be put inside. 
It is considered by increasing numbers of millmen that no machine can be 
successful at once as a crusher and an amalgamator. Nevertheless, the 
•opposite view has not yet been completely abandoned. The practice of 
adding mercury to the mortar when no inside plates are used is certainly 
not now much favoured, although it is still adhered to in Ballarat and some 
•other districts in Australia. In treating rich ores, however, when the gold is 
.coarse grained and nearly pure, there does not seem to be any valid objection 
to be raised against catching the gold on inside plates in a concentrated form, 
instead of letting it all go to the outside. In this ease it is better to add 
mercury to the mortar, and this is probably not so important a cause of loss 
•of mercury by flouring and sickening as is often assumed. If a, decomposing 
•ore is mixed with lime beforehand, and the avidity of the water used is 
corrected, the conditions do not- appeal* to lx* favourable to the production 
■of salts injurious to the mercury, and the latter when charged in is probably 
almost instantly washed through tin* screens or else dashed against- and 
retained by the. plates. The mercury does not remain on tin', die, subjected 
to repeated blows, which would no doubt cause muck flouring. There is 
also the point of view that the distribution of mercury through the ore favours 
.amalgamation, and that amalgam is more easily caught on stationary or 
shaking plates than very finely divided gold. This last point, remains a. 
matter of some, doubt.. If is often denied on the ground that- amalgam is 
of less density than gold. Finely divided gold, however, particularly if il¬ 
ls very impure, containing much silver, requires more mercury for its 
amalgamation than coarse gold, and in this case if is dillicult t.o keep the 
plates in good order, so that it is usually advantageous to save flu* extra, 
trouble and labour, caused by looking after and cleaning-tip inside plates, 
by putting all the plates outside. This has been the experience in a number 
of mills, including that of the Mont,ana, (Jompany, where the inside plates 
have been entirely discarded. 

Amalgamation outside the battery has also boon tin* subject of much 
discussion and sonic careful invest igation. N umcrous amalgamating machines 
have boon patented, the inventors in (‘very ease praising their own con¬ 
trivances and decrying (he copper plate, but the latter has not- as yet been 
superseded, and its principle is applied to almost all its more promising 
rivals. 

To secure successful amalgamation it. is necessary that, the particles of 
gold should be brought, into absolute contact with the mercury. This contact 
is obtained in one of throe ways, viz. : • 

1. The mercury and ore arc ground together in pans, urrastras, and 
similar machines, contact- being secured hy pressing tI k* gold and mercury 
together. 

2. The ore is allowed to How over or even through a, hath of liquid mercury, 
or the endeavour is made to ensure contaef by letting the pulp fall from a, 
height upon the mercury. 

3. The ore is allowed to flow over either stationary or shaking amal¬ 
gamated copper plates, drops being sometimes introduced between the 
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plates to break up the pulp and to assist in catching the amalgam and ‘‘ float ? 
gold. 

The first method is undoubtedly the best for ensuring contact, but the 
operation is tedious and, in most cases, unnecessary. As to the relative 
merits of the last two methods, the great majority of metallurgists are 
advocates of the superiority of the plates. They point out that in a mercury 
bath, in spite of the first impression to the contrary felt by every one on 
approaching the subject, contact with the ore is very difficult to obtain. 
If wet pulp is introduced at the bottom of a bath of mercury, it rises to the 
surface in lumps, surrounded by films of water, and dry pulp is still more 
effectively protected from contact with the mercury by films of air. If a 
thin stream of pulp is run over the surface of a bath of mercury of sufficient 
size, the chances of the particles of gold coming in contact with the quick¬ 
silver (by settling through the stream) are greatly improved, but in this- 
case the more convenient copper plate could be substituted for the bath. 
Moreover, it is well known that rich gold or silver amalgam catches gold 
more readily than pure mercury, and, whilst the surface of the plates can 
be readily covered with such pasty amalgam, it would involve a larger and 
unnecessary sinking of capital to keep any considerable percentage of precious 
metals in the baths. For these reasons, and for the practical reason that 
plates are found to work better than baths, the use of the latter has been 
gradually more and more restricted, until they are now only to be found 
in narrow wells and riffles for the purpose of catching hard amalgam and 
floured mercury, and as purely supplementary aids to the plates, whilst they 
are sometimes dispensed with altogether. When a proper disposition of the 
plates is made, it is rare to find amalgamable gold escaping into the tailing. 
Even if the latter contain several pennyweights of gold to the ton, this does, 
not show that the amalgamation effected on the plates is unsatisfactory^ 
and, where tailing has to be reground or roasted, or treated in any way 
that may alter the condition of the gold, before a further extraction by 
mercury is obtained, no proof is afforded that the plates are not doing their 
work. 



CHAPTER IX. 


OTHER FORMS OF CRUSHING AND AMALGAMATING 
MACHINERY. 

Special Forms Of Stamps. —Since within certain limits and under certain 
conditions tiie capacity of a stamp battery depends on the number of blows 
given per minute and on the momentum of the fall, various eont.riva.nces 
have been suggested with a view to increase 1 both of these. 

In pneumatic stamps, such as the Husband and Phoenix stamps, a. crank 
shaft raises the stem, which is attached to an air cylinder. The air in this 
is compressed, and the stamp head attached to a piston is thus raised. H 
is forced down to deliver the: blow by similar means. 

In spring stamps, such as the Elephant stamp, a crank shaft raises the 
stamps against the action of powerful springs, which increase the power 
of the blow. The rate of wear and cost of repairs have been found to bo 
high in all these stamps, and they have never been much used. 

Morisords high-speed stamp 1 is lifted like, an ordinary pneumatic stamp, 
except that the compression cylinder contains water instead of air. 

Steam jdfam'ps.-- -The ordinary form of steam stamp consists of a. direct- 
acting vertical engine, having a steam cylinder and slide valve at. the top, 
the piston-rod being rigidly connected with the stamp. Each stamp head 
works in a separate round or rectangular mortar, with screens both at. the 
front and back, and sometimes all round. Tin* screams are of Russia, shoot- 
iron with punched holes of about l to Jj inch in diameter, the steam stamp 
being best adapted for coarse crushing. The speed of working is from 1)0 to 
130 blows per minute, and the output, is from 100 tons to as much as *100 tons 
of ore per head in twenty-four hours. It. is obvious that, gold could not be 
economically saved on plates inside, the mortar of one. of these stamps, and 
as a matter of fact, until recently t hey were only employed in coarsely crushing 
the copper ores of the Lake Superior region. Nevertheless, the curious fact 
seems to be well established that these stamps, with Hum' heavy blow, do 
not make so much slime as the ordinary gravitation stamp. They have been 
tried in crushing silver ore in Montana, and. gold ore at. the I tomes take 
Mine, in the .Black Hills, through a 30 mesh screen. As their capacity is 
so great their use is limit.ed t.o cases in which large quantities of ore are avail¬ 
able, one Ball or Nordberg steam stamp, such as is used in t he Lake Superior 
district, being equal to from twenty to fifty head of gravitation stamps. 
They may be useful in preparing ores for re-grinding. 

The chief advantages of the steam stamp are economy of space and 
labour. The advantage of subdividing the work among a number of batteries 
is that stoppages for repairs and breakages affect only a small part, of the 
•crushing capacity at one time. 


D. B. Morison, Pro". N.E. ( f oad Ind. of Entjincvrx <nal Eftipbe/hirrs, 1K1MJ-7. Scanion 
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The Tremain Steam Stamp 1 works in sets of two in a mortar, which has 
front and side screens. The upper ends of the stems are two pistons moving 
in cylinders actuated by steam at a pressure of about 110 lbs. per square 
inch. The stem and shoe weigh about 300 lbs. The whole plant is very 



Fig. 95.—Nissen Mortar-Box. 

cheap and light, so that it is suitable for work during development and on 
small mines. Over 40 mills were in use in Southern Rhodesia in 1908, and 


1 Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1896, 26 , 545; S. H. Loran, ibid., Feb. 1904; C. E_ 
Parsons, Mng. and Sci. Press , Sept. 19, 1908, p. 386. 
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they are also at work in South America. The usual output of the two stamps 
is about 10 or 12 tons per day using 20-mesh screens. They require an 
excessive amount of power and consume much oil which tends to leak into 
the mortar and interfere with amalgamation. Inside plates are often used 
and mercury fed into the mortar-box. These stamps are generally regarded 
as far inferior to gravitation stamps for treating gold ores, and their use 
is limited to special cases. 

The Holman Steam Stamp is also well spoken of. 

The Nissen Stamp.— The Nissen stamp 1 (see Fig. 95), 2 introduced in 1903, 
is a gravity stamp mill with heavy stamps, each stamp having its own 
cylindrical mortar-box. The latter is made of special steel with easily 
removable fronts to facilitate removals and repairs. Manganese steel liners, 
introduced into the mortar in three sections, are used to protect it from wear. 
Since the blow of the stamp is always given in the direction of the axis of 
the box, the latter is not subjected to oscillating blows which would tend 
to weaken the fastenings and the foundations. The mortar usually rests on 
concrete foundations, to which it is fastened by bolts, as in ordinary stamp 
mill practice. 

The screen has the large area of 3§ to 4 square feet, and passes half-way 
round the mortar, so that discharge openings on the same horizontal plane 
are equidistant from the die, and the pulp strikes the screen everywhere 
at right angles, thus facilitating discharge. A steel frame drawn up tight 
by two heavy gib keys fixes the screen to the mortar. 

The shoes and dies are made of chrome steel and are 10 inches in diameter 
for the 2,000-lb. stamp. The dies have round bases fitting into recesses in 
the mortar-box, and are thus kept central. Evenness of wear is claimed 
as a special feature of the dies. The boss head is enlarged at its upper end, 
providing a shoulder which counteracts any upward splash of pulp between 
the boss and the contracted lower portion of the neck. Double-faggotted 
iron is used for the stems, which have a diameter of 5 inches and a length 
of 10 feet against a minimum length of 12 or 13 feet in the 2,000-lb. ordinary 
stamp. There is a greater rotation per lift to the stamp than with ordinary 
stamps. 

Table XXI. appended gives the weights of the falling parts for one stamp. 
For batteries with more than one stamp the weights are in proportion. 
The centre of gravity of the Nissen stamp is low, partly in consequence of 
the great diameter of the head. 


TABLE XXI. 




Weight for 

Part. 


2,000-11). Stamp. 



Lbs. 

Stem, .... 


G52 = 32-6 per cent. 

Shoe, .... 


248 = 12-4 

Boss head, 


798 = 39-9 

Head collar, . 


31 = 1*55 „ 

Tappet, .... 


271 - 13*55 

Total. 


. 2,000 100*00 „ 

Weight of stamp and all accessories, . 

. 19,470 

For eight-stamp battery, . 


. '95,750 


1 Nissen, J. Ckem. Met. and Mug. Soc. of 8. Africa, 1911, 12, 111. 

2 Schmitt, Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. ii., p. 141. 
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The 1,750-lb. stamp has a boss head weighing 250 lbs. less than that 
for the 2,000-lb. stamp. The head and shoe together make up 53*8 per cent, 
of the total weight, against 58*1 per cent, in the case of the City Deep gravity 
stamp. The cams are made of chrome steel and are self-tightening. The 



i___1 


Fig. 96.—Nissen Stamp Battery (Elevation). 

cam shaft is 6J inches in diameter. One feature is that excessive vibration 
the cam-shaft is prevented by providing caps for the bearings, as shown 
Fig. 96. 1 The design of the king-post (Fig. 97) 2 is also a special feature 
which is expected to prevent the timber from warping. The water supply 

1 Schmitt, Hand Metallurgical Practice , vol. ii., p. 143. 

2 Schmitt, ibid ., p. 146. 
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enters tlirough the chute leading from the ore feeders, ore and water thus 
passing into the mortar together. 

Where it is desired to have inside amalgamation a circular conical-shaped 
copper plate is provided to lit into the mortar. This plate may be removed 
when loaded with amalgam and replaced by a spare one. 

The total height of the battery frame above the foundations is 13 feet, 
and this admits of buildings being erected of less height than in the old mills. 
The centre of the cam-shaft is usually 9 to 10 feet above the foundation. 

It is apparent that with a single stamp in each mortar, any single unit, 
can be stopped either on account of damage to itself, or because of a break¬ 
down in a part of the mill which it feeds, without interfering in any way with 
the work of other units. 

Several objections have been formu¬ 
lated 1 against the single stamp, and 
they may be summarised as follows : - 

J. The quick drop of a heavy stamp 
on soft friable ores tends to loosen the 
battery frame and the foundations. 

2. An individual stamp is said f<> 
demand as much attention as a live 
stamp mill. 

3. The mortars tend to fill up and 
the height of discharge varies, so that 
there is considerable wear on screens 
with new dies. 

A series of tests 2 which were carried 
out by the Central Mining And Invest¬ 
ment Corporation with four Nis,sen ig.-. !>7 

stamps and a battery of ten ordinary 
stamps working on similar material at. 
the City Beep Mine, showed a distinct superiority in favour of the former. 
A summary of figures from these tests is given in Table XX 11. 



Nissen Katl<*r\ 
Kirw Los!-. 


of 


TABUS XXII. 


Running weight. 

Drops per minute 1 . 

Height of drop. 

Screen, ..... 

.Height of discharge. 

Stamp duty (9-mesh), 

(g inch aperture), . 
Power consumption per ton of ore. 
Quantity of on*, crushed per 
pound of falling weight. 


N ISM'.N, 
Four Stamp-. 


1.927 (o 2,213 lbs. 
103 

HA inches. 

9 holes per s<j. in 
2 inch aperture. 

2 to 2jt inches. 

21 *'17 to 30*Sf> Ions. 
30*(>9 (o 37*71 Ions. 
2*7 lo t H.P. -hours. 

2.V3.1 to 37-91 lhs. 


cm lua:c. ; 

Tea Slum pa. 

1,773 to 1 ,S(>3 lhs. 

100 

HA inches. 

9 holos per m<|. in. 

2 inch a pert an*. ] 

21 to 2A inches. | 

1H*20 to 20*97) tons. I 

22*72 to 21 -31 tons. ; 

1 • 17> to i>'7> II. P.. hours. 1 

I 

HH> to 27*17) lhs j 

I 


The superiority of the Nissen .stamp in this lost is considered to be due 


1 M/it/, and Sri. Pres*, 1 907, 94, 117), M7, 303. 

2 P. N. Nissen, ./. ('hem. Met. and M/a/. Sor. of S. Africa, 1911, 12 , 111 . 
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to the greater facility with which the feed can be adjusted to the capacity 
of each individual stamp, in conjunction with the greater screen area. 

As a result of the above tests Nissen stamps have since been installed 
in the City Deep Mill and in some new mills in Rhodesia, and so far as published 
results show are working satisfactorily. 

It is claimed (1) that on the average the Nissen stamp requires 30 per 
cent, less power than the ordinary stamp for the same tonnage, representing 
a saving of 8d. to lOd. per ton of ore milled ; (2) the maintenance costs ai e 
considerably reduced ; and (3) the plant requires less capital expenditure. 

Del Mar calculates 1 from a study of the crushing elticiencies—according 
to the law that the work done is proportional to the area exposed and to the 
power required per unit of falling weight—that the mechanical effects of a 
one-stamp Nissen mill and an ordinary five-stamp mill arc in the ratio of 
100 : 59 . 

Stadler, 2 in commenting on the Nissen stamp, observes that in the 
ordinary stamp battery the particles issuing from the mortar are more or less 
rounded, showing that the reduction has been by attrition and abrasion. 
He considers that in the Nissen mill the particles are loss subject to this 
action and less energy is lost by the churning of the water. fttadlor a Iso¬ 
expresses his belief that this stamp will prove very efficient as a fine grinder. 

The Huntington Mill. —The Huntington Roller Mill, here described as a 
type of the many good roller mills now in use, is best suited for tin 1 fine crushing 
of ores which are not too hard. Lt consists of an iron pan, at the top of 
which a ring, B (Fig. 98), is set, and attached to this an* three stems, 3), 
each of which has a steel shoe, H, fastened to it. Tin* stems an* suspended 
from the ring and are free to swing in a radial direction, as well as to rotate 
round their own axes, whilst tin* whole ring, B, with tin* stems and shoes, 
revolves round the central shaft, ({. Tin* shot's or rollers, as they art* called, 
are thus driven outwards by centrifugal force and press against, the replace¬ 
able ring die, G. In front of each roller is a scraper, F, which keeps the ore 
from packing. The rollers are suspended with their bast's at tin* distance 
of 1 inch from the bottom of the pan, width can also be replaced when worn. 
The lowest part of the screen is situated a lilt It* above tin* top of tin* rollers, 
and outside it tin*re is a deep gutter into which tin* on* is discharged, and 
from which a. passage leads to the amalgamated plates. Tin* on* anti water 
being fed into the mill through tin* hopper, A, generally by an automatic 
feeder, the rotating rollers and the scrapers throw tin* on* against the sides, 
where it is crushed to any required degree of fineness by tin* centrifugal 
force of the rollers acting against the ring die. From 17 to 25 lbs. of mercury 
are placed in the bottom of the pan, the clearance* below the rollers permitting 
them to pass freely over the mercury without coming in contact with it, 
so that it is not stirred up and floured," but tin* motion is such as to bring 
tlie pulp in contact with the quicksilver. Tin* speed of the mill is from *15 to 
75 revolutions per minute. The on* should he broken in rock-breakers to 
a maximum size equal to that of a walnut, or, better still, of a cobnut, before 
being fed in. The action of the rollers is one of impact rid her t ban of grinding, 
the ore being granulated without the production of much slimes. The free 
gold, as soon as it is liberated from its matrix, is in great part amalgamated 
and retained by the mercury at the bottom of the pan, the remainder being 


1 Del Mar, /Stitt. antlMntj. ,/., Dee. 14, 101*2, p. 1120. 

2 Stadler, South Afriant Mtttj. Dec. 2, 1011. 
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caught on the plates outside the mill. Coarse gold is caught inside and line 
gold outside the mill, but the yield inside is comparatively small when ores 
with high percentages of sulphides arc in course of treatment. 

The mill is particularly adapted for the treatment of ores containing 
brittle sulphides, which, if pulverised by stamps, are liable to become 
slimed, and so to be in an unsuitable condition for concentration. It 
is also suitable for argillaceous quartz, which yields its gold more readily 
under the “ puddling ” action of the rollers than when pounded by stamps. 
Moreover, the Huntington mill does much more satisfactory work than 
stamps on soft ores or in regrinding coarse tailing. The reason for this lies, 
of course, in the relatively large amount of screen area in the mill and its 
consequent high efficiency of discharge, a point in which stamps arc decidedly 
inferior to it. As the splash is heavy against the sides the wear of the screens 
is somewhat rapid, but they can be very quickly replaced. 



Fh„'. ON. Ihmiimjlon Mill. 


The capacity ol a. 5-1 not mill, flu*, one which is most commonly in use, 
is Irom 10 to 20 tons ol rock per day through a 0<) mesh screen, the power 
required being from 10 to 12 II. I\ The weight of each of the roller shells, 
which arereplaceable, is about 1.70 lbs. The wear and tear on the replaceable 
parts is very great, amounting to about. M ozs. per ton of rock crushed when 
solt ores, previously broken small, are being treated. If large pieces of hard 
quartz arc fed into the mill, or if the mill is overfed, the mercury is splashed 
against the screens and passes through with the pulp, and when |>v accident 
pieces of iron or steel are introduced, the ring die is occasionally broken. 
Another source ol disaster in Huntington mills lies in the use of acidulated 
water, such as that derived from mines or encountered when decomposing 
pyritic ores are treated ; the mill is rapidly corroded and rendered unfit 
for work by such water. 
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The chief advantages supposed to be gained by the use of Huntington 
mills instead of stamps may be thus epitomised :— 

1 . Reduced First Cost. —The cost for the same capacity is not more than 
two-thirds that of stamps, even at the manufacturers 5 shops, while the 
difference in favour of the mill is even more in outlying districts from its 
light weight, and corresponding low freight, and from the cheapness of its 
erection. 

2. >S 'aoing of Power. —The mill is said to run with about one-half the 
power per ton of ore crushed. 

3. The wear and cost of renewals is less for the mill than for stamps, the 
cost being from twopence to threepence per ton of ore for the former, against 
about fivepence or sixpence for the latter. 

4. There is Jess loss by flouring of amalgam and quicksilver, while the good 
discharge and absence of grinding leaves the pulp in a better condition for 
concentration. 

The first three advantages appear to refer only to such soft and brittle 
ores as are especially suited to the .Huntington mill. The mill requires to 
be set to work in an intelligent manner by experienced and skilful hands, 
and watched carefully. The dangers of over-feeding have been already 
alluded to. One dillioulty in automatic feeding is that self-feeding, such 
as is carried on by stamps, is impossible. The automatic feeder must work 
separately and be set to feed a certain weight of ore per hour, this weight 
having been determined by trial. If, after this, there is any change in the 
hardness of the rock, no automatic change in the rate of feeding takes place, 
and the machine may be choked up or run at below its maximum capacity 
unless watched and the feeder regulated. Another diniruliy is in the quantity 
of water to be added. An excess of water, making thin pulp, does not favour 
internal amalgamation, and it may be stated that, in general, the pulp should 
be kept as thick as possible, consistent with its prompt discharge through 
the screens when sulliciently tine. If the pulp is too thick to run easily over 
the copper plates outside the mill, water may be added there by means of 
a perforated pipe. The rate of running should he as high as possible, since, 
if the other conditions are the same, the crushing power varies as the euhe 
of the number of revolutions per minute. 

A, few examples are appended of the results obtained in actual practice 
by this excellent; machine. At the Spanish Mine, Nevada (hunity, California, 
there are 1 four Huntington mills, three of 5 feet diameter and one of 4 feet 
diameter. The ore is free-milling and is passed through a Blake stone- 
breaker and thence to the mills. The four mills run at- 58 revolutions per 
minute, and pulverise 35 tons of ore each in twenty-four hours, to pass 
through a slot screen equal to 20 mesh. The pulp is passed over the usual 
amalgamated plates after leaving the mills, and j oz. of mercury is added 
with each ton of ore. Forty-five per cent, of the gold recovered comes from 
the inside of the mill, where the amalgam obtained is much richer than 
that from the plates. The loss of quicksilver is from to ,. l (J oz. per ton 
of ore, and the total cost of milling is about one shilling per ton, while for the 
month of November, 1K87, it was only tenpenec per ton. The ore is a soft 
talcose slate, containing streaks and veins of ferruginous quartz, carrying 
gold. The chief trouble in working lies in the frequent re-adjustment of feed 
which is found necessary. In a special test run of one month 42*4 per cent. 


1 This account refers to the practice in the year 1887. 
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of the gold contents was extracted, and the remainder lost in the tailings. 
This poor result was probably due to over-feeding, but profits were made, 
nevertheless, although the ore yielded only a little over 1 dwt. of gold per 
ton in 1887 and 1888. Twenty-two horse-power were used by the H anting!on 
mills in crushing from 120 to 110 tons per day. 

At the Shaw Mine, El Dorado County, a 5-foot mill, making 50 revolu¬ 
tions per minute, pulverised 10 to 12 tons per day, so as to pass through a 
25- to 30-mesh screen. At the Mathines-Creek Mine, in the same county, a. 
5-foot mill pulverised 9 to 10 tons per twenty-four hours, so as to pass a 
screen equal to a 40 mesh. At the Monto Oristo Mine, Mono County, two 
5-foot mills, running at from 05 to 75 revolutions per minute, pulverised 
2 tons of ore per hour to pass a screen equal to a 10 mesh ; 25 lbs. of quick¬ 
silver were charged into each mill at the commencement of the run, and about 
I oz. more added each half hour. 

In an account of Huntington mill practice at. Kalgoorlie, 1 2 von Hernewifz 
gives a list of ten 5-feet mills in use there in 1912. hi these mills, the per 
centage of gold recovered by amalgamation, in the cases where it. was stated, 
varied from 20 to GO per cent. The. ores consisted of mixtures of oxide of 
iron, ferruginous clay and quartz. Punched screens equal to about 30-mesh 
wire screens were used in all cases. The speed of the mills was Irom GS lo 
74 revolutions per minute, and the daily capacity was from 30 to SO tons of 
ore per mill, according to the hardness of the ore. The cost, of milling in 
four cases cited was from Is. Sd. to 3s. -Id. per ton, including I lie cosh of 
water. The pulp from the Huntington mills was collected and the*, sand 
cyanided. 

Although cases have been adduced in which 90 per cenl. of the gold 
contents of an ore crushed in the. Huntington mill was retained inside the 
machine, this is decidedly exceptional, and the mill is probahlv inferior lo 
the stamp mill as an amalgamator on many ores. 

The high cost of repairs in the Huntington mill limits its use. The object ion 
to the mill is not. so much the actual wear, but that certain parts of the mill 
wear out in one spot, so {bad a huge casting, little worn in other places, has 
to be scrapped (Semple). Suggestions are. made, by (1. G. Semple to reduce 
the excessive wear and to make replacement of pa,ids cheaper. 15 The absence 
of sliming clTeo! is in favour of the use of Ihe mill for re grinding tailing 
for con central ion. 

Among other roller mills, the Ih'f/an Mill is one of Hu* most successful. 

It resembles the Giulia,n mill and consists of an annular mortar in which 
are fixed segmental annular steel dies. Tin*, ore is crushed bv (linn* verlhad 
rollers with fixed horizontal axles, which rotate in journals fixed to an annular 
horizontal rotating plate. This plate revolves round the central axis of the 
machine, and the rollers are made to run round on the. dies. A scraper follows 
each roller to keep the diesclean, and f o discharge the pulp t hrough t he screens 
which iorm the wall ol the trough all round. The pulp runs round at the 
rate of 300 feet per minute or more at Hu* periphery, the plate, moving t he 
rollers making 30 revolutions per minute. The mill is suitable for hard as 
well as for soft ores. The capacity of a, t foot mill is about 15 or 20 tons 

1 Von Jiornewit.z, Ahuj. and .SW. /V/.w, Nov. HJ ('t/unit/t Prut Hr, jnio to pH.*} 

p. 177. * ’ * 

2 Semple, Trunr. Amr.r. I nut, Atny. tiny., 101 1 , 42 , < 102 . 

a See also article by I<\ Furman in AIrtn! Af/urr, lKJH!, p. ‘.'(ill: and M. A. Tavs Trunr. 
Amcr. Itutt. Mh<j. tiny ., 1800, 29 , 77b. 
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of quartz ore per day through a 40-mesh screen. The Bryan Mill has been 
introduced on the Pacific Coast, in Mexico, and in Australia for crushing- 
gold ores. 

The Chilian Mill and other fine grinders are described in Chap. X. 

The Tyrolean Mill. —In Hungary, in Transylvania, and in the Tyrol, the 
principle of separation of the operations of crushing and amalgamation is 
still successfully used, the mills employed having a strong resemblance to 
the amalgamation pans described below (pp. 223-227). In some districts 
•of Hungary and Transylvania, Californian stamps have been recently intro¬ 
duced, displacing to some extent the square German stamps, but the amalga¬ 
mation is still effected in bowls or pans, called in Germany ^ Quichmills” 
which are the modern equivalents of the old Tyrolean mills still to be found 
at work in certain retired valleys in the Eastern Alps (see p. 152). The best 
known of these modern machines are the Acheuuiitz Mill and the Lazzlo 
A maT/jamator. 

The ticftemnifz Mill , shown in Fig. dff, closely resembles the ancient form 



and is always used in pairs, one overllowing info the other. It- consists of 
a cast-iron bowl, about 2 feet in diameter at the top and IS inches at the 
bottom, with an internal depth of 7 inches. A massive wooden muller, B, 
hollowed out inside in the form of a cone, is suspended in the bowl by the 
iron rods, C, and is revolved at the rate of about thirty turns per minute. 
About 2G lbs. of mercury are charged info the bowl, and the lower face of 
the muller is set with twenty iron teeth, I), placed radially, which almost 
touch the mercury and force the pulp (delivered into the mill from the trough, 
E) outwards towards the periphery of the bowl, whence it overflows into the 
second mill. 1 

In the neighbourhood of Sehemnitz, in Hungary, lead ores, containing 


1 Schnabel and Louis, Metulht 11)05, vol. i., j>. IN; 1. 
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2 to 4 dwts. of gold per ton are crushed by stamps and are treated in 
these mills, the tailing being concentrated for smelting. At Nagybanya, in 
Hungary, the loss of mercury- in these mills amounts to from -J- to 1 part 
for each part of bullion recovered. Thus at the Kreuzberg works, near 
Nagybanya, in one month 155 metric tons of ore were treated, and 1*957 
kilogrammes (62*9 ozs.) of gold w r ere recovered with the loss of 1*9 kilogrammes 
of mercury, and in another month 754*5 metric tons of ore yielded 5*756 
kilogrammes (185*8 ozs.) of gold, with the loss of 2*9 kilogrammes of mercury. 1 
The clean-up usually takes place once or twice a month, and the capacity of 
each pair of mills is from f to 1 ton of ore per day. 

The Lazzlo Amalgamator 2 differs from the Schemnitz mill mainly in having 
a flat-bottomed bowl, which is furnished with two circular iron partitions 
dividing the bowl into three concentric compartments. The ore is fed into 
the centre one and overflows into the others in succession, and thence into 
a second smaller bowl. The muller is of iron, and dips into each compart¬ 
ment of the bowl compelling the pulp to pass down and come in contact 
with the mercury three times before it escapes, and the gold, owing to its 
density, does not readily pass upwards and over the partitions. 

At the Fiizesd Dreifaltigkeit Mine, near Boicza, in Hungary, the ore is 
crushed by Californian stamps, the capacity of which is 0*8 ton per head 
in 24 hours, and then passed through Lazzlo amalgamators. The amalgam 
is collected in settling pans, which resemble the amalgamators, but have no 
iron teeth, and the tailing is classified in spitzkasten, and concentrated 
by passing over buddies and then over canvas tables. The auriferous pyrite 
is caught on the buddies and sold to smelters, but the product of the canvas 
tables is very rich in free gold, and is ground with mercury in iron mortars 
by hand with pestles. The Lazzlo amalgamators are about 25 inches in 
diameter, and each pair treats from 1*7 to 2 tons of ore in twenty-four horns, 
75 to 80 per cent, of the gold being saved. The loss of mercury is about 
1 oz. per ton of ore, and the power required for twenty-four pairs of amalga¬ 
mators and eight settlers is 4 H.P. 

At a mine near Brad, in Transylvania, each pair of amalgamators treats 
from 3 to 3| tons of ore per day, but only 55 per cent, of the gold is extracted, 
the tailing "being treated in American pans, and concentrated on Bilharz 
tables for smelting. Specimens of fhe ore containing visible gold are amal¬ 
gamated by hand in mortars, and the rest contains about 8 dwts. per ton. 

Amalgamation Pans. —An amalgamation pan consists of a circular cast- 
iron pan, provided on the inside with a renewable false bottom of cast iron— 
constituting the lower grinding surface—and a a muller,” or upper grinding- 
surface (d, Fig. 100), attached to a vertical revolving spindle, g, which is set 
in motion by bevel wheels, t , placed below the pan. The muller grinds to 
impalpable pulp ore which lias been already reduced to a coars~ 
stamps, and also mixes the ore with mercury, introduced ink 
of the pan, and so amalgamates the gold and silver. The origi 
probably to be traced to the Mexican arrastra, and some of 
the pan are merely slightly modified arrastras. One variety 
sectional wrought-iron pan fitted with a granite grinding bol 
granite mullers, which are attached to a vertical spindle rotai 
by animal power. 

In work on gold ores the use of amalgamating pans was for 


1 Lor. cit. 


2 Ibid., p. 9(33. 
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limited to regrinding- skiimnings, blanket sand, and concentrate obtained 
in working a stamp mill. Pans are now largely used at Kalgoorlie in grinding 
roasted sulpho-telluride ore (see below, p. 227, and also Chap. XVII). In 
this case some gold is amalgamated, but the object of the pans is in part to 
prepare the ore for cyaniding. They are also used, at Kalgoorlie, in the wet 
crushing mills, merely as fine grinders of unroasted ore, as an alternative 
to tube°mills (q>v.). In this case, amalgamation is not practised, and the 
ore is merely prepared for cyaniding or concentration. 

Silver ores were formerly often crushed in a battery, roasted with salt 
if necessary, and then amalgamated in pans. Silver ores containing con¬ 
siderable quantities of gold were often similarly treated, but with gold 
ores proper it was seldom necessary to resort to this process, which has 
now become obsolete, and only a brief account is given below. 1 

Gold ores which do not yield a fair percentage of their values when run 
over amalgamated plates are occasionally treated in pans. In such cases the 
ore may be roasted or treated raw. As already stated (p. 208) it is seldom 
advantageous to roast a gold ore before amalgamation, since, although in 
a roasted pyritic ore specks of free gold may often be detected where none 
were visible in the raw ore, a part of the precious metal usually appears 
after roasting to be difficult to bring in contact with mercury. The cause 
of this is not always easy to discover, but it may sometimes be due to the 
coating of gold by thin films of iron oxide or other minerals. Moreover, 
the addition of salt to a gold ore in the roasting furnace, as is pointed out in 
the chapter on chlorination, is often attended by appreciable losses by 
volatilisation. These two causes are sufficient to account for the low per¬ 
centage of gold usually extracted when an auriferous silver ore is treated 
by roasting with salt and pan-amalgamation. Under exceptional circum¬ 
stances a gold ore may prove to be satisfactorily handled by roasting and 
amalgamation. 

Pan-amalgamation, whether the ores treated are raw or roasted, may 
be conducted in one of two ways. The older system is to crush wet in the 
stamp mill, and collect the ore in large shallow settling pits or pointed boxes 
(see p. 256). A sufficiently dry pulp having been obtained by draining, it 
is dug out by hand and charged into the pans. A newer method, the con¬ 
tinuous system, is briefly described on p. 226. 

Old System .—The amalgamating pans in use are very numerous, and vary 
greatly in form. The shape of the bottom was formerly much in dispute, 
Sat, cone-shaped, and hemispherical bottoms each having its advocates, 
but it is now generally believed that flat-bottomed pans are the best, wearing- 
more evenly and doing more work. The pans are often heated, so as to 
increase the rate of amalgamation, by means of steam led through a chamber 
below a false bottom in the pan, but the more economical device of intro¬ 
ducing steam into the pulp itself has also at all times been in use. The 
objections to the latter course are that the pulp may he so much diluted 
that amalgamation is checked, and that oil is liable to be introduced with 
the steam with equally disastrous results. When the ore is roasted before 
being treated in the pan, it is in some mills charged in hot, hot water being- 
added also, and as the pan is covered up and is still warm from the previous 
charge, it remains at a sufficiently high temperature throughout the operation 


1 See H. F. Collins, Metallurgy of Silver , pp. 80-111, for a detailed description of the 
Pan-amalgamation Process. 
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without further treatment. The grinding of the ore by the muller is an 
additional source of heat. 

One of the common forms of amalgamating pans is shown in Fig. 100. 
This pan is 5 feet in diameter, with cast-iron bottom, a , and wooden sides, 
h. The mullers are shown resting on the cast-iron dies, c , which protect 
the bottom from wear, whilst replaceable shoes attached to the lower surface 
of the mullers are also shown. The shoes and dies can be kept in contact 
while the spindle, g , is rotated, so that the ore can be ground, or the muller 
can be raised by rotating the hand-wheel and centre screw, j, on the top 
of the spindle, so that only circulation and mixing of the charge take place. 
In some pans copper plates, l, are introduced, being attached to the side 
walls and projecting into the interior. These plates are intended both to 
mix the pulp and to catch the amalgam, much of which is retained on them. 



The more usual system is to employ separate vessels called settlers for the 
collection of the quicksilver and amalgam, after the pans are discharged 
The speed of the muller is usually from 65 to 75 revolutions per .minute 
Below the muller the pulp is continually worked from the centre of the p* 
to the circumference, being returned towards the centre above the mull 
and passing down through the latter by inclined slots which terminate ne 
the centre. In Fig. 100, which represents the form known as the Patt< 
pan, n is the main through which steam is passed into the chamber, b, 
heat the pulp, and m is the outlet pipe. 

The method of operation is as follows :—The charge of ore is introduc 
with the mullers raised slightly and kept revolving, water being added 
the same time in quantities sufficient to make the pulp of a pasty consisted 

15 
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so that globules of mercury remain suspended in it without subsiding. The 
mullers are then lowered and the ore ground for from two to four hours, after 
which the mullers are raised and the mercury added gradually, and thoroughly 
mixed with the pulp for six to eight hours longer. The object in raising 
the mullers is to prevent the sulphides from being ground up with mercury, 
which would cause considerable losses by flouring and sickening. Nevertheless 
this raising of the mullers is not an invariable practice. When the amalgama¬ 
tion is thought to be complete, water is introduced to dilute the pulp, and 
the whole is discharged into a settler ; or else the diluted pulp is stirred 
by the raised muller at a reduced rate of speed until the globules of mercury 
have re-united and sunk to the bottom, when the pulp is gradually run off, 
beginning at the top, usually by pulling out in succession plugs set in the side 
of the pan at different levels. The discharge takes place into a bucket or 
tub, where some of the mercury accidentally carried over is caught. The 
bulk of the mercury in some mills is drawn off from the bottom of the pan 
before the pulp is discharged. 

In order to facilitate amalgamation various chemicals have been recom¬ 
mended as desirable additions to the charge. In later practice, however, 
only salt, sulphate of copper, nitre, cyanide of potassium, lime and sodium 
amalgam were used (see pp. 184 and 191). In treating gold ores, cyanide of 
potassium and sodium amalgam were added to keep the mercury clean and 
lively, but both chemicals are now comparatively rarely resorted to. Salt 
and sulphate of copper are chiefly added to silver ores, their use having been 
suggested by the Patio process. They are believed to decompose certain 
base minerals, and so to prevent the sickening of mercury, which would 
otherwise be caused by their presence, and also to liberate silver from some 
of its compounds and thus render it capable of amalgamation. The use of 
lime is of course to neutralise any acid sulphates of iron, etc., which may 
be formed by the partial decomposition of the ore, and so prevent the 
sickening of the mercury. If added when the pulp is diluted, lime is said 
to be efficacious in assisting the mercury to collect together and settle. 1 

The results of a number of careful laboratory experiments with a small 
amalgamating pan are given by H. 0. Hof man and C. R. Hayward. 2 The 
influence of time, and amounts of salt and blue vitriol were examined. 

The Boss Continuous System .—In this system of pan-amalgamation the 
pulp is continuously run direct from the stamp battery through a series 
of pans arranged so that each overflows into the next one, which is placed 
at a slightly lower level. The first two or three pans are arranged as grinders, 
the battery pulp not being fine enough for complete amalgamation, and the 
pulp is then passed through a series of amalgamating pans supplied with 
mercury. After this the mercury and amalgam are separated from the 
ore in settlers, which are larger pans in which the pulp is diluted and stirred 
less vigorously. The tailing overflows from the settlers, and is run to waste 
or led over concentrators. The number of pans arranged in series through 
which the pulp must pass, in order to yield a fair percentage of its precious 
metals, is determined by experiment for each particular ore. It is obvious 
that the consistency of the pulp must be thinner than has usually been 
considered desirable for successful amalgamation, and, as a matter of fact, 


1 For a full account of the chemical reactions involved in pan-amalgamation, see the 
Report of the United States Survey of the Fortieth Parallel , vol. iii., chap. v. 

2 Hof man and Hayward, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1909, 40 , 382. 
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its volume is usually doubled by the introduction of the continuous process, 
but in spite of this the percentage of extraction is not .lower than by the old 
method. By the Boss system there is a large saving in labour, fuel, and in 
wear and tear ; the settling pits or pointed boxes are dispensed with, and 
no movement of the pulp by hand is needed. The mercury is collected in 
wells and pumped up into tanks, whence it is fed automatically into the 
amalgamating pans. 

Modern Practice with Pans. —The pans used at Kalgoorlie, Western 
Australia, are of the Wheeler type. 1 The Wheeler pan ditiers from the 
combination pan chiefly in the shape of the shoes and dies, which have 
curved radial and bevelled sides instead of straight radial sides ((Row¬ 
land). The Kalgoorlie Wheeler pans are usually 5 feet in diameter, revolving 
at 45 to 60 turns per minute and requiring about 5 horse-power. Thev range 
up to 8 feet in diameter. 2 They have heavy mullcrs, which can be raised or 
lowered as usual. “A set of shoes and dies lasts from four to six months 
on roasted ore, and when half-worn down a, compensating weight of some 
600 lbs. is put on the top of the plate. They grind about 10 tons per dav, 
at a cost of Is. 7*8d. per ton milled. The side feed is satisfactory and is almost 
universal,” 3 the alternative being cent ral feed. The Oobbc-Middlefon pan 4 5 6 
was introduced at Kalgoorlie in 1007. It dilTers from the Wheeler pan in 
having the pressure between the shoes and dies maintained constant by 
means of weighted levers acting below the body of the pan and pressing 
it upwards. The body of the pan is held by guides, up and down which it 
can slide, and when if- is desired to release the pressure between the shoes 
and dies, the body of the pan can be depressed by rotating a. hand wheel. 
The feed is central. The ore from 10 stamps at I he Ilainault Mine without 
previously passing over amalgamated plait's was sent to live of those pans, 
which amalgamated the pulp and reduced it from 8-mesh fo tO-mcsh actual. 
About 7 horse-power was required per pan. The tailing was classified and 
concentrated, and the concentrate roasted and evanided. 

At Kalgoorlie pans are used for grinding and amalgamating wherever 
the roasting process is in vogue, and at the wet crushing mills both pans 
and tube mills are used for line grinding. Pa,ns fake the ball mill product, 
of which 10 per cent, will pass a 150- mesh screen, and reduce if- so I had DO per 
•cent, will pass the same screen (von Berne.witz). 

Wheeler pans have been found advantageous at the Ivauhoe, Mill 3 for 
regrinding, and Broadbridge suggests that- the pan should be used as an 
intermediate grinding medium, afterwards passing the product, through 
tube mills. 

At the Ivauhoe Mill it- was found by Nicholson that the product- of 
JO stamps could he dealt, with by two pans, using battery screens of 10 mesh 
or 100 holes to the square inch. The screen tests gave the results in 
Table XXIII. 

Nicholson introduced the use of compensating weights to tit on the muller 
when it had become partly worn. Kven when these are used, the product. 


1 Por description of the original Wheeler pan, introduced in 1802, nee J. A. Phillips, 
■Co’d and Silver, 1807, p. 007 ; Schnabel and Louis, Mdulluniu » 1005, vol, i., p. 705 . 

2 (lowland, Non-Ferrous Metals, 1014, p. 270. 

3 Von Bornewitz, ./. ('hem. M<t. and Mint. Sue. of S. A friva, 1000, 10 , 222. 

4 Minint! Ma ( f., 1000, I, 215. 

5 W. Broadbridge, Tnnis. lust. M/uf. uud Met,, 1004, 14 , 101 . 

6 Broadbridge, ibid., p. 140. 
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of pans is not quite so line as that given by tube mills, but there are com¬ 
pensating advantages. Nicholson considered that five Moot pans would 
do the same work as two lb-foot tube mills (so that the first cost of pans 
would be less than half that of the tube mills), and that the cost of running 
would be about the same. The power required per pan was about ;Vg H.JL 
at the Ivanhoe Mill. 


TABLE XXIII. 
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M. (<. F. Sdhnlein 1 found a h font pan elfn i»*nt for line grinding. small 
quantities of sand concent rale m Buli\tu f fhe pulp w as. dewatered to 
contain 48 per cent, of .solid mat »*i ?ui and fed •?*nff,dh through the cylinder 
around tin* centra! column. m> that it all pa- <*d undri the mailers, and was 
discharged after the single pa^ ace. \f me* pa ace about go par cent., of 
the feed was suHmiently ground The .ao i/e y,a j ef ui m-il fioiii a Dorr 
classifier. 1 he speed of the nnillei . ua tin i <*\ * * 1 11 f on per nunute. ^flu^ 
feed was .48 tons of sand from < Ki-Mi«»im table . t he quanfitv of sand 
actually ground lo |>ass gt mi meMi bemc go tun* pej da\. *1 he material was 

not hard (consistini? of a*) per rent <<f qttaif/, tubpai and ; late and f>() per 
<*ent. of iron oxide obtained h\ mu tin-' p\iif*o. and ua • graded as 
follows, before going to the pan . 

On In medi. 
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The power required was b-gb |fj\, ,, i|| fS t |-V*» n»n wen* Aimed per H.P. 
per hour. The total rost wa< gn rent per Imh 

In regard to SbhnleinT icstdts A .fame trmaik *' that at Kaboorlie, 
whoie th(i centiu! feed has abo f»eeu tiled, the pia» fn«* was to grind the 
coaise sand to an intermediate si/e in two pan-- in pai allel and to dime their 
product. in a third pan. lie* tonal iemit • wne not *<t guud as those 
claimed by Sbhnfein. 
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1 Sblmlein, Enu. ami Mmi, la I 96, feu f ,r.* nl 
Solmluin, /6/r/., 1914, 97*822, 

55 James, Mmj, ami ,xw, pij j, 10 S, 7,1 
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G-. A. and H. S. Denny x ,give some of the advantages of using pans for 
fine grinding instead of tube mills, as follows :— 

(1) Their accessibility. 

(2) The possibility of internal amalgamation. 

(3) The smaller capacity of the unit. 

(4) The saving of time in the renewals of working parts. 

Nevertheless, tube mills seem to be generally preferred to pans, partly because 
the former yield a finer product. 

Amalgamation of Concentrate in Pans .—The treatment of concentrate 
by pan-amalgamation is almost if not entirely obsolete, and does not represent 
modern practice, in which concentrate is either smelted or treated by 
wet methods. Whether concentrate has been previously roasted or not, 
its treatment in pans is seldom attended by the successful extraction of 
a high percentage of the gold. A stone arrastra usually gives better results 
in treating roasted concentrate than an iron pan. In Australia the method 
was often adopted of employing a large excess of mercury and little water, 
and of keeping the roasted material from contact with iron, and in some 
experiments conducted in Mexico, C. A. Stetefeldt found that by the use 
of gold amalgam instead of mercury, and by grinding in stone vessels, a 
high percentage of gold was extracted from low-grade ores. 

Among special forms of pans designed to treat concentrate are the 
Berdan pan and the Britten pan, which were both introduced many 
years ago. 

The Berdan fan 1 2 is a shallow annular basin about 4 feet in diameter, 
surrounding a cone which is attached to a spindle set at an angle of about 
15° to the vertical. The spindle is rotated by bevel gearing at 20 to 30 revolu¬ 
tions per minute, and carries the basin round with it. In the annular basin 
are one or two loose iron balls which remain at the lower side of the cone 
when the pan revolves. The pulp is fed in with mercury at the higher side, 
and is ground by the balls and discharged over the lower edge of the pan. 
The capacity of the Berdan pan is from 1 to 21 tons per day. It is used 
chiefly in Australia. 

The Britten fan is a deeper cast-iron stationary basin almost hemispherical 
in shape, in which a pear-shaped muller rolls round. It was formerly used 
for grinding and amalgamating rich specimen ore and concentrate in Wales. 
It is of small capacity, and is not a continuous machine like the Berdan 
pan, but grinds the charge put into it as long as is desired. 


1 G. A. and H. S. Denny, Mindny May. (New York), Sept. 1905, p. 180. 

2 For full description and illustrations, see Louis, Gold Milliwy, 1894, pp. 343-346. 
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FINE GRINDING. 

Discussion of Coarse and Fine Crushing. The ordinary system of treating 
u free-milling " gold ores consist - in * rimhimj in t h« k .damp battery, amai- 
gamut inn either in or outside tin* batten. and treating the tailing bv the 
cyanide process. The free or aniaigamable void i- * aught on amalgamated 
plates, and the gold contained in p\ rite, telluride*. etc.. i< ieit for the 1 attack 
of cyanide. ()res are oi iniimte vai iatmn, how e\ er. and tin* percentage of 
gold reeoverahle by aniaigamat ion tan hu?dl\ be fixed e\ en for a single 
ore. It depends on many hmtoi tin* main one bring in most rases the 
degree of li nones;-, t < * w hi* li the nm i . * \w h * *» 1 In • rum a! '-onto oi the gold 
is distributed throneh the otc ut an exfjcmrb hue fat** <4 «livi ion. and' the 
liner the erushine the more e‘*ld i laid <*p»m t<i flu* attach <*ith**r *4 mercury 
or of eyani*le. This con ideiatiou poo t i • * tin* dc liability <4 ‘'‘limine' 5 
all the ore. if it ran be done * lirapb c?t**n 1. 

On the other hand, tin* ’.‘o’d i ' »mc*ah 1 m p.nf * «»nfaiimd in sulphides, 
tellurides, etc. The-r fot m tin* i a he i jci * a n < * ? *a «* , an«l ictain then- 
gold with greater obd ma* \ than f la* * 4 ',o * - at t ;? non? <4 (be * u <*. They 
are also the mod brittle, so that it the . h« 4»* o» r i ichii rd to a hm* date 
of division t he sulphide*, et* .. aie *oin**»frd mto an impalpabh* hm<*. In 
tin's condition they cannot iradih be .n>*d be * om enf j atom. At one time 
another object ion to tine «tu lung w a t hat f ht* * in bed mate* fa! * ouhl not 
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to leave t ho founei unt leafed Now that Im.e < an be f mated bv de* antat ion 
or filter pressing. m with t he n e <4 \.u mni. hhn f In* of.je* t ion to its for¬ 
mation has le-s foi * r. 

An exact definition <4 bine i de ii.ii* «- Pei hap t he mod u ejui 
definition is ’"that pot f a m of the « ni hed »u«* wiit* h n w m * * t*» it *. ph v>iral 
condition, cannot be lea* hed h\ pro ol.ihon undei tin* a* t b *n of g ravit \ 
r l he “ physical (ondiiiou \ denned b\ If \ \\ Inf ** 1 a ** nunutoh ddn 

divided condition ami tie* pie em e <4 «*4j*udu j ui* tan* e Sm h material 
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and the treatment of the < on* enf iate In loading and * hint matmn, the 
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giving a uniform prodm 1 seemed rymndh vie.it and ioil «e?r dmugly 


* Whit*% fi'tntl /» , n ,, o4 i !v* 
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advocated as against stamps, which, produced a greater proportion of very 
finely divided material. Later, when the Kalgoorlie ores began to be treated 
by dry crushing and roasting, the uniform product of ball mills was ;found 
to be better than the partially slimed product of Griffin mills, because of 
the greater difficulty of roasting the latter. 1 When ores are subsequently 
to be roasted there is little advantage in fine crushing, because in the course 
of roasting the particles usually become porous, so that chlorine or cyanide 
can penetrate into their interior and dissolve gold which has not been exposed 
on the surface of the grains. 

Now, however, it is fully realised that, in the case of ore which is treated 
without roasting, the finer the state of division the higher the percentage 
of gold that can be extracted. The method of regrinding the product of 
the stamp battery or of dry crushers in other machines has been developed, 
resulting in a higher percentage of extraction in many cases. This has been 
followed by attempts to increase output by using coarser battery screens, 
and also to use a method of gradual reduction in successive machines, rather 
than one of great reduction in size in a single machine. 

It has already been pointed out that if ore is retained for a long time 
in the mortar of a stamp battery by increasing the height of discharge and 
the fineness of the screens, and by diminishing the screen area, a higher 
percentage of gold can be amalgamated in the battery and the fineness of 
the product increased. The result is that only 1 or 2 tons of ore are crushed 
per stamp per diem, but most of the gold is caught by the inside copper plates. 
When the screens are coarse and set low down, the crushed ore is rapidly 
discharged, a smaller proportion of fine material is produced, and the per¬ 
centage of gold which could be amalgamated in the mortar is small, so that 
the advantage of adding mercury with the ore disappears and all gold- 
catching by amalgamation is left to outside plates. The coarse battery- 
pulp, however, yields little to amalgamation and scours the plates. There 
is, therefore, a tendency to omit this step also, and to pass the ore through 
fine grinders before amalgamation. So far, this is a method similar to the 
old German practice (see p. 152), and it appears to be well established that 
the reversion to ancient methods is desirable, and that the stamp battery is 
neither the most economical fine crusher nor the most efficient amalgamator. 

For example, it has been established that for such hard, brittle ores as 
those of the Rand it is most advantageous to reduce the ore to l£ inches 
in rock-breakers before feeding it to the stamps, to crush to about £ inch 
through screens (9-mesh screens, aperture 0*272 inch) in the stamp batteries 
(| inch is also used), and to grind to about 90-mesh in tube mills, after which 
the pulp is amalgamated by being passed over plates. 

The influence of the screen on the output of ore is illustrated by the 
following results obtained in 1904 at the Glen Deep Mill on the Witwaters- 
rand:— 


Screen, Holes per 
Square Inch. 


Output per Stamp in 
Twenty-four Hours. 


800 4*9 tons. 


200 

6-9 

150 

7-8 

100 

8-04 

64 

9-4 


f 10-68 tons under the most 
\ favourable circumstances. 


1 W. Evan Simpson, Trans. Inst. Mur/, and Met., 1904, 13 , 22. 
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With screens of four holes to the square inch the output per stamp is 
20 tons and upwards per day, as at the Consolidated Langlaagte and Van 
Ryn Deep Mills. 

As the Rand ore must finally he treated with cyanide in any case, the 
question naturally arises, Cannot amalgamation be dispensed with alto¬ 
gether ? " One answer is that it is well to remove coarse gold by amalgama¬ 
tion, and to leave to the cyanide plant any gold which is linely divided 
enough to be dissolved. This method is maintained on the Rand. The 
alternative method is to pass the coarse particles of gold through the tube 
mill again and again, returning them with the oversize, until they are 
sufficiently comminuted to be readily soluble in cyanide. This method has 
been adopted at many mills in America. 

Energy consumed in Crushing. Consideration has lately been given 
by H. Stadler, 1 A. 0. Oates, 2 A. F. Taggert, 3 S. J. Speak, 4 and others to the 
amount of energy consumed in crushing. Attempts have been made to make 
use of the laws" of Rittinger and Kick, and to adapt them to ore crushing, 
but neither of them provides a perfectly satisfactory basis for calculation. 
Rittinger \s law is to the effect that the energy absorbed in crushing is 
proportional to the surface produced (Cafes) or to the reduction in diameter 
(Speak) ; and Kick's law, as stated by Stadler, is that k * the energy required 
for producing analogous changes of configuration of geometrically similar 
bodies of equal technological state varies as the volumes or weights of these 
bodies.” ' ‘ 

When the energy required for crushing an ore has been estimated, data 
are obtained for approaching from tin 1 side of theory the problem of determin¬ 
ing the relative efficiency of various crushing machines, such as stamps, rolls, 
pans, and tube mills; and some help may he given in the selection of the 
machine to he adopted for a definite purpose in a particular case. At 
present this selection is difficult, and mistakes are sometimes made. Up to 
the present, however, theory has given no certain guidance. 

Tube Mills. Fine grinding of coarsely crushed ore is effected in pans, 
tube mills, conical pebble mills, such as the Hardinge mill, and Chilian 
mills. In pans, amalgamation is simultaneously carried on, and they are 
dealt wit 11 above, p. 223. The other machines are considered in this chapter. 

Tube mills are par crcrUaitcr the machines for tine grinding. They were 
first used in grinding tin ore in Cornwall about the year ISTbA and in 
grinding gold ore at Butte, .Montana, in fSfUA* and are also used in the 
cement industry for dry grinding. They were applied to gold ores by Dr. 
Diehl and by Mr. Xutherland in West Australia in and are used for wet 

grinding. They consist of revolving cylinders rat her more than half-filled 
with pebbles, bv tin* impact of whirl), in lading, coarse part ides of sand are 
crushed line. Thev differ from hall mills (//.c.) essentially in having f he inlet 
for ore at one end and the outlet at the other, and in the absence of provision 
in the machine itself for the ret urn of unerushed material (oversize). It. is, 
therefore, necessary for the cylinders to he of greater length than in hall 
mills. The number of pebbles used in tube mills is also much larger than 
that of the steel halls in ball mills. 

1 Stadler, Tram. In.st. Mtaj . and PJ 10 , 19 , 47X. 

2 Gates, Eta/- and Mia/. May *23, 1U13, p. 103*J ; April IS, WH, p. 795. 

3 Taggert, “The Work of (YaKking/' Hull. Aan r. /«>/. M na. Ena., Jan. 19M, p. 1*13. 

4 Speak, Tmnx. J nut. Mia/. and M(t., 11* I *1, 23, 4 Sg. 

r> Ena. and Mia/. June Id ami Juiv 23. 1905. 
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The cylinders consist of jj to J inch steel plate with cast-iron or steel heads, 
which are strengthened by radial ribs. Fig. 101 1 shows a tube mill with 
oast-iron ends. 

The variation in size of tube mills used in different parts of the world is 
considerable. 2 At Kalgoorlie some of the earlier tube mills were 3£ feet by 
13 feet, but they are now generally 4 feet by 16 feet. At El Oro, in Mexico, 
.some mills 5 feet by 24 feet are in use, but generally in North America the 
.5 feet by 18 feet mills are most popular. On the Rand the standard size is 
•5| feet by 22 feet, and mills of 6 feet by 16i feet, installed at the new Con¬ 
solidated Langlaagte Mill, are not considered by Caldecott to do better work. 
However, there is at present a tendency in favour of shorter mills, with the 
hope of increased efficiency by removing the slimed portion of the ore sooner. 
In 1914, short tube mills only 6 feet long and 7 or 8 feet in diameter were 
introduced, but there are no available data as to their success in practice. 

The cylinders of tube mills have recently been made in sections for trans¬ 
portation on mule back (see Fig. 102). 3 The sectional cylinder is sometimes 
made of great size, up to 5 feet in diameter and 16 feet long. 

The cylinder is carried on two hollow trumnous, one at each end. The 



pulp enters through one of these (left-hand end in Fig. Id I), and is discharged 
through the other. The Cooper roller bearings for the trunnions have recently 
been introduced, with the object, of saving power. 

The lunny consists of hard wood, chilled cast iron, hard homogeneous 
iron, steel, manganese steed, quartzite, or (lint (silex). Of these, wooden 
blocks were stated to be worn out in three days in Sout h Africa, and cast -iron 
plates in three weeks, but in this case coarse ore was said to have been treated. 
Manganese steel linings lasted fifteen months at Kalgoorlie, and chilled 
iron liners from seven to ten months. 4 The great, cost of manganese steel 
made it less economical than hard iron. 5 

The usual lining has been silex or (lint blocks about. (> inches t hick cemented 
in. On the Rand, where local chert, is used for lining, the life of the lining 


J Dowling. Hand Milttlhu'tjintl Practice, vol i., p. 100 . 

2 See Gieser, Kn<t. and Mail. 1014, 97 , 400, for complete data. 

3 Reproduced with the permiHHion of the < ’yanide Plant Supply Go. 

4 A. James, Tranx. 1 /ihL Mia/. and Met., 1004, 14 08. 
r> Trewartha James, ibid., p. ’l 21 . 
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is about 80 days ; at the expiration of this period it is usually found that it 
has been worn down to U inches thick at the end near the inlet. The wear 
of flint linings is equal in weight to the wear of the flint pebbles, according 
to Dr. Diehl, but is far less according to S. Robinson. 1 The wear of liners 
is more rapid at the inflow end than near the outflow. The thickness of 
the flint lining was at first 2.1 inches, and was afterwards increased to 
4 inches, and then to 6 or 7 inches. 

Iron-ribbed liners were introduced first at hi Oro ((jieser), and are in 
wide use. The ribbed form is designed to reduce the slip of the pebbles, 
which was very great with smooth iron liners, and not inconsiderable with 
new silex linings. When the pebbles slip, they are not carried high enough 
for effective impact, in falling (see below, p. 242). and the output of the mill 
falls off. Nevertheless, smooth iron liners are preferred at Tonopah, Nevada, 2 
for very fine grinding. 

£}. H. Pearce found 3 4 at the (Hen Deep .Mill that the introduction of a 
new lining, made of rings of manganese steel, was attended with a cessation 
of the usual rumbling noise. There was a tendency for the pebbles to wear 



.Fig. 102. - Palnumao Sort ionaibod Tube MilN f.4io\\ ing IVbbJo < {ratings after 
Wal’s I b.-whapje). 


flat, and the crushing efficiency dropped. Alter a time the rumbling began 
again, and the crushing efficiency increased. It was due to the lact that the 
pebbles slipped on the new smooth surface, but that tbe lining acquired a 
rough surface bv wear, and the pebbles were then raised higher, causing 
crushing (bv impart) instead ol redact ion by grinding. 

W. R. Dowling 1 confirms this view from the. e.\perienre at flie Robinson 
Deep Mill. He found that a silex lining fakes a larger feed and gives a finer 
ground product than manganese steel, owing to the absence of sliding action 
when the former is used. Ribbed, corrugated or honey-combed steel liners, 
however, prevent the slip of t be pebbles lad ter than silex blocks, and are 


1 RobiiiBon, /bid., p. 

2 Megraw, AV/. mid Mn*i. d. H 1915, 95* p b 

3 Pearec, J. ('firm, M< f. mid Si n;t. Sot\ nf .S’. Afrtt'ii. 1905, 5* ’Mb 

4 Dowling, ibid. 
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much favoured. They absorb more power, but probably increase the efli- 
ciency of the mill. The speed of rotation may be reduced and power saved 
without loss of efficiency in the case of some of these liners. 

The Osborn liner (Fig. 103) 1 consists of a series of slightly wedge-shaped 
iron bars spaced at from 21 to 5 inches apart at the base round the 
periphery of the tube mill, held in place by iron wedges. The liner is used 
on the Band, and its life is found to be much greater than that of silex blocks, 
and is said to be 300 days. 2 It can be replaced more rapidly than silex, and 
the unworn ribs near the outflow can be used again. At one mine the cost 
per tube mill per day was 38s. 6d. for silex liners and 21s. l()d. for Osborn 



TU3£ PULL 
Fig. 1011—Osborn Liner. 



liners. 3 The pebbles lodge between the ribs, take up the wear and fall out 
as the tube revolves. 

The El Oro liner (cast-iron segments), the honey-comb liner and the Oibson 
liner (short pegs of steel set in cement) have also been used on the Rand. 
The Koniata liner, 2 consisting of longitudinal ribs about. IS inches apart 
with plates between, was introduced at Koniata in New- Zealand by F. <!. 
Brown, and is now in wide use, especially in New Zealand and Nevada. 
It is shown insertion in Fig. 101. 4 This liner is thin, and occupies little spare. 


o Schmitt, Rand Mctnll unjical Practice, vol. ii,, p, 15.1. 

** Gieser, Kntj. anil Mint. 1014, 97 , 405, 400. 

7 Nchmitt, Ran<{ Metidtnri/icat Practice, vol. ii., p. 155. 

Reproduced with the permission of the Gyanide Plant Hupply Go. 
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so that the capacity of the mill is increased, but although thin, the liner 
has a long life. The ribs are much further apart than in other ribbed liners. 

The pebbles usually consist of flint, although the use of steel balls has 
been advocated. The size varies up to 3 or 4 inches in diameter. According 
to M. Davidsen, 1 in wet crushing, large pebbles wear less rapidly than small 
pebbles and crush as finely. The larger the pebbles the coarser may be the 
ore fed in. For dry grinding, small pebbles of 1 to 2 inches in diameter are 
preferable. The Greenland flints, found on the Danish shores, are more 
durable than the chalk flints of the French coast. The mill is kept about 
half filled with pebbles, the upper level of which varies from 3 inches above 
the centre line of the mill (as in S. Africa) to as much as 7 inches below. 
On the Band pieces of banket ore about 4 inches in diameter are fed in 
instead of pebbles. The amount required may be as much as 21 per cent, 
of the total tonnage milled. 2 Dowling 3 found that the load of pebbles in a 
22 feet by 5 feet mill was 12-8 tons, if maintained 3 inches above the axis. 
Hence he calculated that the 40,000 pebbles in the mill delivered 1,200,000 
blows per minute. The weight of pebble load for a 22 feet mill at all heights 
and diameters and the method of calculation is given by Caldecott. 4 

There are two manholes in the shell for use when the mill has to be relined 
or repaired. 

The feeding of ore and of pebbles into a tube mill is effected through 
one of the trunnions, which is about 8 inches in internal diameter. Several 
different methods of feed have been proposed. One of these, designed by 
L. Pryce, is shown in Fig 105. 5 It consists of two parallel discs 22 inches in 
diameter and 7 inches apart. A spiral between the discs connects an opening 
at the periphery with the centre. The pebbles fed from a hopper, designed 
by J. E. Thomas, into the peripheral opening are carried to the centre and 
pushed into the hollow trunnion by an Archimedean screw. The pulp coming 
from a classifier or dewaterer enters as shown. 

The discharge takes place through the other trunnion, which is also 
hollow and is of greater diameter, so that the outflow is about 5 inches 
lower than the inflow. The outflow is through a perforated plate (right 
hand of Fig. 101), flush with the end liner, with holes of A inch diameter 
inside the mill expanding to 3 inch towards the outflow to prevent choking 
(Dowling). 

Neals discharge, introduced at Ki Oro in Mexico, is an alternative to the 
perforated plate. It consists of a baffle placed inside the tube mill, and a 
reverse screw which returns to the tube mill any pebbles which might escape 
the bafHe, although it permits of the free escape ol the water-borne pulverised 
pul]). Neal’s discharge is said by Alfred dames to be in general use in America 
and in wide use in Asia,. The infernal scoop discharge is mentioned by Dr. 
Caldecott (see Chap. XVII.). Peripheral discharge has been tried, but 
though suitable in dry crushing, is not much used in wet crushing. 

Fragments of pebbles and small worn-out pebbles too small to assist in 
the crushing pass out with the pulp, and are separated from it by a circular 
screen or pebble-catcher of j inch mesh, through which the pulp passes 
into a launder, while the pebbles are delivered at the end of the screen. 


1 Davidsen, Trans. Inst. Minj. and Met., 1004, 14 , 155. 

2 W. R. Dowling, Hand Metnllunjical J’racticc, vol. i., p. .110. 

8 Dowling, lor. cit. 

* Caldecott, J. ('hem. Met. and Mn</- Ror. of S. Africa , 1015, 13 , 505. 

6 Dowling, Rand Mctallartfical Practice , vol. i., p. 1M. 
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The speed of revolution of tube mills varies with the diameter. Krupp 

uses the formula , for the correct number of revolutions per minute, 
VT> . 200 

where D = internal diameter in metres. The Davidson formula is 

where D is the diameter in inches. These two formula* are almost identical 
and would give about 26 revolutions per minute for a mill of 5 feet in diameter. 

0 / 1.92 

White’s formula is ° , where D is in metres. The speed in .Rand tube 

VD 

mills varies from 28 to 34 revolutions per minute with a diameter inside the 
shell of 5 feet 6 inches. 1 The peripheral speed inside the lining at 32 revolu¬ 
tions with new linings 6 inches thick would be -152 feet per minute, and with 
worn linings only 1 inch thick it would be 536 feet per minute. As the lining 
wears, the number of revolutions per minute is reduced to keep the peri¬ 
pheral speed approximately unchanged. These are higher speeds than were 
formerly used, and somewhat higher than that generally used elsewhere, hut 
the speed is dependent to some extent on the other conditions. There is a 



Fig. ion.—Fryer Pulp and Pebble Feodor, with ThomaH’H Hopper. 

certain peripheral rate of speed whieh is most- advantageous with a par 
ticular ore. The pourr required varies with the rate of fecal (load) and 
speed. A standard Rand tube mill of 22 feet long by 5,1 feed, diameter 
requires from 90 to 120 II.P., increasing as the liners wear, owing to 
increased size and capacity of the* mill. Motors of 125 II.P. are used, but- 
these are to he increased to 175 II.P. in new mills. According to Davidsen 
the formula JP (in H.P.) 0*15 N, where* N capacity of mill in cubic 

feet, gives the power required, hut t his is too low for Rand practice. 

The eapaeiti/ (output.) of tube mills depends on the* hardness and size* of 
the material supplied to them, and on the lineness of the product. Ida*, 
amount of grinding done and the fineness of the product, depend on t he* rate 
of feed and the length of the tube, as well as on the hardness of t he on*. 
According to Gruessner, 2 at the Hannan’s Star Mill, Kulgoorlie, the ore from 


1 Dowling, Rand Meta ft unjicul Practice vol. i., p. 117. Her al»o Hall, 'Trans, hint. ,4/m/. 
and Met., 1912, 21, 3. 

2 Gruessner, Trans. Inst. Muff, and Met., 1904, 14 , ST. 
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two No. 5 dry ball mills was treated wet in a tube mill 16 feet 5 inches long 
.and 3 feet 11 inches in diameter. The ball mills crushed 78 tons per day 
.and, after classification, the coarser part of this, amounting to 38 tons, was 
ground to about 250 mesh in the tube mill. The pulp fed into the mill 
contained: coarser than 40 mesh, 20-5 per cent. ; 40 to 60 mesh, 43*8 per 
cent. ; 60 to 100 mesh, 28*1 per cent. ; 100 to 150 mesh, 7-6 per cent. 
The product was not examined, 1 but returned to the spitzkasten and 
re-classified, the sand returning to the mill. The overflow (final product) 
contained: coarser than 100 mesh, 0-7 per cent. ; 100 to 150 mesh, 4 per 
•cent. ; finer than 150 mesh, 95*3 per cent. The power consumption of the 
16-foot mill was 30 H.P. The cost of fine grinding per ton of crude ore 
was as follows :— 

Power, . . . 11-53d. 

Flints and liners, . i*85d. 

Labour, . . . 3*50(1. 

Repairs, . . 0*99d. 

Total, . Is. 5*S7d., or 3s. 0-OSd. per ton of material actually slimed 
in the tube mill. 

At the Oroya Brownhill Plant, Kalgoorlie, according to \V. Broadbridgc, 2 
.about 7,500 tons per month were treated in six flint mills (live 1.3 feet 7 inches 
by 3 feet 8 inches, and one 12 feet 11 inches by •! feet 1 inch), during the 
period February to July, 1901. The average amount, of sand slimed per 
mill per hour was I-77 tons, and the cost Is. 9-33d. per ton treated. 

Much greater outputs are now obtained on the Rand, where, however, 
a product only line enough to pass through a 90-mesh screen is aimed at. 
The usual feed is about 100 tons of underflow from the classifiers, to a 
standard tube mill of 22 feet by 5^ feet. If a product passing a 200~niesh 
screen is required, the capacity is, of course, less. 

The effect of refitting a tube mill at fhe Ivanhoe Mine was given by 
W. Broad bridge as follows 3 :— 

TABLE XXIV. 




Sand after <irimlin*jf. 


Sand before 




Urimlimr. 

!o foot Mill titti 

d I Nairn 1 Mill titled 



with Old Liner 

. with New Lima's 



and Small Flint 

and Luige Flints. 


PrrtVnt. 

Per (Vnt. 

Per Cent. 

On 40 mesh, . 

38*4 

0*5 

0*10 

„ <>0 „ 

4 Hi 

14*0 

0 *2.8 

„ 100 „ 

15*4 

43*0 

30-20 

150 „ 

1 *0 

, 9*0 

10*27 

Through 150 

2*8 

33*5 

47*09 

The 'Size of particles 

in the inflow has be 

k en flu*, subjec 

■f of much investi- 

gation. On the Rand, 

with 1-inch pebbles. 

it has been f< 

;mnd that the best 


1 According to \V. XL Trewartha-Jamen (ibid., p. 122) tin* amount of oversize left after 
one passage through the mill was so great that some 20.8 tons of sands were passed through 
the mill per day for a product of 3.S tons of slimes. 

- Ih’oadbridge, ibid,, p. 101. 8 Broadbridgc, lor. n't. 
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size is the material passed by the stamps through wire screens containing 
nine holes to the square inch, the diameter of the aperture being 0*27 inch. 

With coarser particles the weight of the falling _ 

pebbles is insufficient to crush them ; with liner J j 

particles the energy is partly wasted. The %r/ij 

greater the diameter of the mill, and the larger 
the pebbles, the coarser the feed may be. F. 0. _ 

Brown 1 gives a diameter of 4 feet inside the liners 
as suitable for a tube mill intended to treat bat tery | f 
pulp which has been passed through a, G-mesh 1 

screen. He recommends smaller diameters for 
finer feeds. The fineness of the product depends * ;! 

on the length of the mill, a short mill giving a, ■; ;■ 

granular product and a long mill giving slimed | :• 

ore. At Broken Hill a *1 y lb feet mill grinds j 

tailing which has passed through 10-mesh, re- H y 

ducing the proportion of I •l()-mesh materia! from : 

60 to 10 per cent. Brown considers ihat two £ :• MM&.j 

short mills in tandem with a classifier between .■ :• ■ 

them will do better work than one mill equal in f •• ; 

length to the short mills eombined. Short mills, /; 

however, arc not considered suital)le to the condi '• 

tions on tlie Hand. iupi® i 

The amount of moisture in the* pulp varies j ■ 

with the nature of the on 4 and other conditions, \ , ; 

and usually amounts to about. -10 per cent, (see ! 

below, ]). 2‘lb). In dry tube milling a, small per 
centage of moisture is very injurious, l per cent. r- 
of moisture reducing the. capacity in certain cases • 

by one-half. 2 3 i‘1 

A section of the timidth-Duridsen Mill is shown .j j 

in Fig. 106, which is from a drawing made by the |J~ ., fj L »jj! 

Cyanide Plant Supply Company. It may hr smi r MM 'l j ' ! 

that the feed is through < he hollow trunnion, but. jj H fiXJ 

the discharge is through a grafing near tin 4 peri* If 

plicry. In other mills t he discharge, like I he feed, . J 'jp 

is central. Tube mills of t he, saint 4 type at Waihi 

are shown in Fig. 107. | , 

The Krupp Tube Mill ' 1 shown in Fig. 108 is 1,, j 

a longitudinal section of a mill for dry crushing ; !y, 1 

Fig. 100 is a plan of the, mill, and Pig. 110 a cross j j | j 

section of the tube or drum, showing tin 4 discharge 

apertures at o. The drum is 1*2 met res (b feet . " | 

11 j inches) in diameter, and b metros (10 feet b 

inches) long, inside measurement, and revolves at. it <jj 

the rate of 20 revolutions per minute. The drum 

consists of sheet iron 12 mm. (f; iiudi) thick, has 

cast-steel ends, and is lined with ha.nl cast-iron I'w. oh*. Smelt h- 
i , rnl . . ,, . , . !>a\ni.srn I uIm* Mill, 

plates. 1 he grinding halls are introduced 


Smelt It • 
TuIm* Mill. 


1 Drown, Mntj. and Sri. /V«.s.v, I‘llg, 104, 2<)<; ; Minu'ttf IndmdiU, MU:;, u. <i;;s 

2 Durant, Kmj. and M n>j. ./., 94 , 111. Mnnral Industrie IlHg/ji. ‘.KW. 

3 From deKcription by II. Fiwrhor in Jfcitxrh. Vu\ dud. tin/., March itli, 1'iuh 
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and thereby secure the emptying of its grooves. The material .supplied is 
conveyed by a screw into the hollow trunnion, which is conical inside, en¬ 
larging towards the drum. Here it is scooped up by two helical blades which 



pass it into the drum, and prevent, the balls from beinu thrown out. of the 
mill. The ore then passes through the drum and through the «*rating, c 
(Figs. 108 and 110), into the outlet trunnion. 

Hi 


r. IOC*.— Krupp Tube Mill (Plan). 
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The grating, e. is provided with curved slots of about 25 millimetres 
(1 incdi) in width. The material passes therefrom into a hopper, d, attached 
to the trunnion. A perforated screen is connected to the hopper. The slots 
of the screen are 8 millimetres ( f;. t inch) in width and 80 millimetres (fl¬ 
inches) in length; they permit the sufficient ly crushed material to drop 
through, whilst very hard particles which are not crushed, and splinters 
of the fiintstone halls, are retained and subsequently drop out on the right 
side (Fig. 108). The sieve is enclosed by a easinir, out of which the air is 
drawn by means of the pipe, r, so that air enters the drum at all other apertures. 
This is to avoid loss by dusting. 

Theory of Tube Mills. —According to 11. Fischer, 1 who made experiments 
for the Krupp firm, the tube mill does it> work mainly by impact, not by 
grinding. Glass drums and drums with eratings at the ends were constructed, 
and the action in 
the interior observed. 

One such drum 1 
metre (8 ( >8 inches) 
in diameter was tilled 
with flint hails to a 
height of 150 mm. 

(17*7 inches) and ro¬ 
tated. Prof. Ki seller 
found that, at the 
slow speed of rotation 
ol 21 to28revoiut ions 


Fig. HO. Krupp Tube Mill To. IH. I ha ■ » (J o !<mnu .Vti.mnf 

((‘n»ss-s(*c1 ion Mum in:.' 1 ui « \I>P, 

I)i.xeimige A|K*if 

pej minute, the balls tolled Mow]\ down the }<<pe \f h* \ olu f ums per 
minute (the correct speed for a tube of tin diameter, .i»« oidme to the 
f <>imul.e ghen aho\ e) the < barge uf ball . had Lot Mine loo er, and then 
bulk was considerably inuic than hah the .,ipa. it\ f| s e dnnn. At 81 
j evolutions ( h ig. HO the balls ( A |, efe g ne\! tbe dnim wen* < anied up 
wit boutsliding <a rolling on the drum, until at a*nf«§in height flow separated 
fiom it and were projeeted out\\aid~ in a « iu\e ( falling near fhe other side 
of the charge of pebbles^ Prof. Ki*.. her londuded that at fhm speed each 
ball fell separately, crushing and spatteimg flit* uidiion of oie between it. 
and the bulls that had pnw iomfy fallen. Ihenfhei hsn rm of pebbles described 

* KUchcr, 15/. ^ie, , \|,*r go, p«o 
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similar but shorter courses, and a hollow space, D, continually varying in 
size and shape, was always recognisable. The blow struck by each ball of 
the outer layer was a sliding one, the relative velocity of two balls at the 
moment of impact being 3*5 metres per second in the line joining their centres, 
and 1*2 metres per second in the direction at right angles to this. These 
velocities give some measure of the respective effects of the impact and grinding 
actions. 

There is no doubt that some effect is produced by grinding, especially at 
low velocities of revolution, but probably the mill becomes more effective 
when the impact of the pebbles is at its maximum. The wear of the pebbles 
is doubtless greater in proportion as the grinding action is allowed to increase. 
Soft ores would be more amenable to grinding than the hard ores of the Rand, 
Waihi, etc. 

H. A. AVhite agrees 1 with Fischer that the pulverising action is due 
almost entirely to actual impact of the falling balls in dry crushing, but points 
•out that when the mill is half full of water the effect of impact is of less 
importance. A ball falling into 2 or 3 feet of water will not strike the bottom 
with enough force to do much crushing, and in this case it is probable that 
the grinding action between the balls will do a great proportion of the work. 

However, the best results have been obtained with very thick pulp, con¬ 
taining about 40 per cent, of water. The correct proportion of water to ore 
■depends on the specific gravity of the ore, on its coarseness, on its com¬ 
position or hardness, and on the amount of the feed. The correct proportion 
of water is 39 per cent, with Rand ore, if 400 tons are fed per day into a 
standard tube mill of 22 by 5J- feet. In a tube mill containing such pulp 
there is no “ free water for the balls to fall through. It is considered that 
the amount of moisture present should be enough to make the particles of 
ore adhere to the pebbles and to the lining, so that when impact occurs 
between the pebbles there are some particles between the pebbles ready to 
be crushed. If only 200 tons of solids are fed in 24 hours to a standard 
mill, the best percentage of moisture in Rand ore is said to be 27 per cent. 
(Dowling). The amount of water giving the best results for each ore must be 
accurately determined correct to 0-1 per cent, and adhered to rigidly. 

White finds that the average fall of the balls is at a maximum, if the 
mill is half-filled with balls, when the number of revolutions per minute, 


34*29 

N, is equal to — where D is the diameter of the mill expressed in metres. 

White's result, obtained by calculation, gives the same speed as that at which 
Fischer found by experiment that each ball fell separately. A somewhat 
faster rate is now used on the Rand, and, consequently, it appears to be 


probable that the theoretical investigations were not made without error. 

Hardinge Conical Pebble Mill.-— It has been urged that, in the case of the 
•ordinary cylindrical form of tube mill, particles which are crushed to the 
required fineness near the feed end of the mill go gradually forward to the 
•discharge end, using up needlessly the energy of the falling pebbles, which 
could otherwise be employed in crushing the larger fragments still remaining. 
Moreover, both ends of the tube are loaded with the same quantity and size 
of pebbles. When these become worn a considerable amount of energy is 
•expended by the larger pieces in acting upon the smaller ones. Hardinge 
suggests that in the perfect machine the crushing should theoretically be done 


i White, J. Chem, Met. and Mny. Soc. of X. Africa , 1905, 5- 290. 
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in stages, 1 the iarger pebbles crushing the larger particlesjof ore, leaving the 
smaller pebbles to finish the pulverising to the mesh for which the mill is 
designed. Also, as it is reduced the line material should be removed, leaving 
the space available for larger particles to come under the influence of the 
pebbles. 

The Hardinge conical mill 2 was designed to avoid these possible defects in 
the tube mill, and is said to be adjustable for producing an all-slime product 
with a minimum of coarse grains, or, on the other hand, for granulating 
without the formation of an excess of slime. In practice it has been found to 
be better suited to the latter purpose than to the former one. 

The conical mill consists essentially of two hollow cones (see Fig. 132) 
the rims of whose bases are attached bv a short cylindrical section, and 
whose apices are formed into hollow trunnions providing for the support 
of the mill and for the feed and discharge of the ore. The shell is made of 
heavy steel plate, the joints, both longitudinal and circumferential, being 


Compa/a-fiveperipheraJj ^ soo ( per 
speeds at different [ ■ 

zones of milt j 


4oo' per mm 


;?oo per mm. 



r pebble crushing 

particle -1036.000 


Comparative relation ] 

of sizes of crushing 2" pebble crushing 

mediums to particle > % o " particle -106384 

being crushed v 3" pebble crushing ° 

1 ; 4- division j g*,*' parorle «1 896 


Fie. I 12. Ilanlim'i* (‘onirnl prlil*]<- \|jji 


butted, strapped and riveffed. The diameter of the r\ lindrind portion is 
usually horn <U to «H feet, and its corresponding length from Id to do inches. 
These are the usual dimensions by which the milk are designated. For pro¬ 
ducing a maximum of slimes the cylindrical poition is made of much greater 
length, U}> to 72 inches, A shell of I * feet Id inches carries a s\U\x lining 
2i inches thick and a rhuige of pebbles of I .dm {be. The eapaejtv is 21 to 
3G tons per 24 hours. A mill K feet in diameter, and having a cylindrical 
portion do inelms long, occupies a space of 1 { f**H Id feet. The weights 
of the mill, lining and pebbles are 11,duo Iks.. 7,doo lbs., and 12,000lbs. 
respectively, and do to In horse power is necessary for driving purposes. 


1 H. VV. Hardinge, Trans, Anar. Ind. Mho. Kna , Fck Ini,a, 

2 IIW. II. ardm«w, Tran*. Amrr. Inst, Man. Ena,, IWs, 30, li.'iU Einirorhnn 
iMcUtllunjicul Iadust rtf, Jan. liMM/p. i7. Ena. and Mna. J,, Xov. IU, VM\? p u*»:» 


and 
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The capacity is rated at 48 to 170 tons per twenty-four hours, and the peri¬ 
pheral speed is maintained at about 750 feet per min. (29*8 revolutions per 
minute). The capacity and power depend on the weight of the pebble charge, 
and vary also according to the hardness and size of the material to be ground. 

The ore is fed in by a scoop or spiral feed, attached by an extension piece 
to the trunnion casting at the apex of the cone with greatest slope. This 
device picks up a charge of ore at each revolution and feeds it into the mill 
through the trunnion. No screens are used at the discharge end. The 
trunnions are turned on the inside after the parts have been fitted together, 
and are run in bearings of cylindrical sleeve and ball and socket construction. 
The axis is inclined slightly to the horizontal and according as the obliquity 
is large or small the discharge is quicker or slower and the crushing coarser 
or finer. The foundations on which the supports rest arc usually now made 
of concrete with foundation bolts as in ordinary stamp mill practice. The 
lining of the mill and the character of the pebbles used are much the same 
as those ordinarily employed in tube mills. Silex bricks are most common 
as a lining, but some metallurgists prefer a metal plate lining. This possesses 
the distinct advantages that it can be made in convenient sections for passing 
into the mill and that these can be easily removed for repairs, necessitating 
but little delay in the actual grinding process. Banish pebbles are mostly 
used and recommended, but mine-ore has replaced them in a few instances, 
although not with complete success. Steel balls are also used, and in this 
case the lining is of steel. 

David Cole 1 cites a case in which the silex lining was dispensed with 
and a pebble lining substilute.d. After -125 days the lining was in good con¬ 
dition, whereas the silex lining they had previously used had an average 
life of 75 days. The pebble lining, too, being rough, requires no “ lifters." 

The work of crushing progresses as folio,vs: - As the ore enters it comes 
into contact with the larger pebbles, and, when crushed to a certain degree 
passes on between slightly smaller pebbles, which by a sizing action have 
found positions on the incline of the outlet, end. The charge is lifted at. right 
angles to the axis, which, as before mentioned, is slightly inclined, either by 
pure friction or by specially arranged lifters attached to the lining, and then 
tends to fall vertically owing to the. action of gravity. Thus a gradual pro¬ 
gression of the ore towards the exit is maintained. The ore is crushed partly 
by the impact and partly by the grinding action of the failing pebbles. The 
peculiar feature of the machine is the. gradual sizing of both the pebbles 
which arc crushing and the material which is being crushed. The. great 
difference in the size of the particles is comparatively equalised by the. dim¬ 
inished fall and the reduced speed at. the. periphery. Gradation in size is 
dependent on the a,mount, of feed, the. inclination of the mill, and tin 4 , rapidity 
• of the discharge. By having the mill only slightly inclined and carrying a 
large load of pebbles, it. is stated bv 1 lurdinge tint, the material mav be 
crushed to a very fine state of division. 

Ilardinge mills may be run singly, in tandem or in series. In some cases 2 
the Ilardinge mill has replaced stamps altogether, the ore passing straight 
from the rock breakers to a ball mill, after winch it. is classified and the over¬ 
size further reduced in a pebble mill whose dimensions are determined by 
the degree of fineness required. The oversize from the pebble mill is classified 


1 Cole, K,nj. d/m/. </., 1M3, 96 , 1)27. 

2 Ilardinge, Eiuj. and Aha/. 11)12, 95 , (!(> 2 . 
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and returned to tlie hitter for re-grinding. At the MacIntyre plant, Por¬ 
cupine, Ontario, the material from the rock crusher passing a 1 i -inch ring 
is fed to a 4i feet Ifardinge bail mill and then slimed in a 72 x 72 inch pebble 
mill. The following table shows the grading analyses at various stages:_ 

TABLE XXV. 


Mesh. 

+ 1<* 


• in 

! t So ■ f loo 

i : 

-} -don 

- ‘200 

| 

Feed to 4.1 feet Hardinge mill. 
Crusher product through 1 T> in., 

! 

1 SS*50 

i 

4-17 

7*0 

i i 

! 


1 

1 

. , i 

Product from 4 T> feet Hardinge 

hall mill, .... 

8 T )0 

IS-4 

1 I 

20-78 

1 

15*0 j 34*0 

:u*o 


Product from 72 ■: 72 pebble mill. 



1 

0*05 ' 41)2 

5*50 

90*87 

i 


In order to obtain a more granular product the 72 x 72 inch pebble mill 
may he replaced by one of 72 x 22 inches. 

The following figures, supplied by the Hardinge Oompanv, show the 
work of a Hardinge ball mill used in place of stamps and a Hardinge pebble 
mill for fine grinding at the Vipond Hold Minina Horn pane's Mill. Porcupine, 
Ontario (see Fig. 1 lb): 

TABLE XXVI. 


4.U Halt, Miu, 
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>, 40 
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„ d() 

! 

Mil) 

,, SO 
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,, 100 


:;*:$n 

,, lot) 



Through 100 


:;i o 

(iaparifi/, . 

. 5() tons per 21 hours. 
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iu>:, . 

. 15. 


RproIlltlOHH, 

. titl.l per minute 


Wafa?', 

. 00 per rent. 



No inclination of feed end. 


72’ Pktuuu: Miu,. 


Mtthyifg/, (’lassitirr l leads. 



. .. 
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MrUl 

to 
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Mill. 
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(in lo 
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,, 20 
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10 

,, 27*01 


,, oo 

,, s*ss 

0*0 

so 

7*oi 

0*15 

,, Ion 

,, 5 *< K) 

1 *95 
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,, .5 05 


,, 2UO 

,, 1 1)5 
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Tluouudi 200 


os-so ; 

Cnpna 'ttij, . 

. 90 tons per 2 
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('har^jt , 

. 9,000 ibs. pebbles. 

//./I, 

. :i5. 
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. 50 per rent. 

! 


No inclination of food end. 










Fig. 113.—Yipond Gold Mining Company’s Mill, Porcupine, Ontario, showing Hardinge Ball Mill and Hardinge Pebble Mill 
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particle receives the blow which it requires at any particular moment to 
reduce it further. He gives a diagram (Fig. 114) on which are drawn 
curves showing (1) the rate of pulp flow, (2) energy per lb. of pulp, (3) total 
pebble weight per foot length, (4) probable effective pebble weight per foot 
and (5) energy per foot length. 

From the curves it is seen that for about a third of the length of the cone 
the effective pebble weight is considerably less than the total weight, but 
that afterwards the curves merge into one another and slope gently to zero 
along the axis. The rate of pulp flow is constant in the cylindrical part of 
the mill, and then it quickly increases as the outlet apex is approached. 
The energy per foot length is at a maximum at the cylindrical portion of the 
shell, but very soon diminishes at a rapid rate until finally it becomes zero 
at the exit. 

Gates considers that the active zone in a Hardinge mill is really equivalent 
to a short tube mill. Thus an 8-foot size conical mill produces about the same 
effect as a 5 x 5 feet or 6 x b feet tube mill, and Gates further expresses 



his belief that “‘the fine crushing machine of fhe. future concentrating mill 
will be u short tube mill, followed by an efficient sizer to remove more of the 
fine material than is done at present and followed bv another short tube 
mill" 

In practice generally the Hardinge mill has proved to be better suited 
for produeing a granular material of intermediate size than for fine grinding, 
in which it is inferior to tube mills. 

The Chilian Mill. -.This machine probably originated as an improvement 

on its prototype, the tm-pichc , see p. 14b, and has also been known as the 
“ edge runnej*.” It was formerly used in the Patio process for the extraction 
of silver from silver ores, chiefly to prepare ores for tlie. arrastra (</.a.), and is 
now used in the fine crushing of gold ores. Its re-introduction in the United 
States dates from about 1904. 

The Chilian mill consists of a circular cast-iron pan, to which are bolted 
wrought-iron sides. Runners or crushing rollers travel round a cone in the 
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centre of the pan. The track or die-ring on which they run consists of sections 
•of cast steel, and the tiies of the crushing wheels are also of cast steel. 

Chilian mills are of two kinds 1 :— 

1. High-speed—with die-rings of small diameter (4 feet to 6 feet) and 
crushing wheels also small (2 or 3 feet, with 4 to 6 inches face). The rate 
■of speed is 30 to 40 revolutions per minute. 

2. Low-speed—with die-rings of large diameter (6 to 10 feet) and large, 
heavy crushing wheels (7 to 8 feet, with 20 inches face). They run at 8 to 
12 revolutions per minute. 

High-speed mills are commonly used for regrinding, following rolls, 
breakers and stamps. Low-speed mills are better adapted to amalga- 
mation. 2 

Two forms of the low-speed Chilian mills are in use. The old form had 
rollers which turned on separate horizontal axles in a vertical sliding hub. 
This type has many mechanical defects. In the modern form the rollers are 



carried on an olT~set axle, which slides, vertically without turning, in a vertical 
•spindle driven by the gearing. The rollers retain their vertical position. 
The sliming capacity of the mill is increased by the drag due to the off-set 
axle. 

In many cases low-speed mills have been proved to be superior to high¬ 
speed machines, and Urbiter, 3 has shown by a comparison with other grinding 
machines that, although they are not really 1,4 slimers,” they are capable 
of producing efliciently a large percentage of very fine material. There is a 
limit, however, to their usefulness, and they cannot be considered as regrinding 
machines. They are best fed with coarse material, using a large volume of 
water in the process of crushing. According to Urbiter it only requires one 


1 H. A. Megraw, tiny, and Mtuj. J., Nov. 12, 1910, p. 967; 1913, 96 , 18, 821. 

2 A. Maclaren, tiny, and Mny. J., Aug. 12, 1911, i>. 305. 

Urbiter, tiny, and May. </., Aug. 5, 1911, p. 257. 
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passage of the ore through a mill to produce a high proportion of material 
which is finer than 200 mesh. An instance is given by Webster, 1 in which 
ore crushed size to 1J-inch was fed into a Chilian mill and in one operation 
80 per cent, of — 200-mesh material was produced with a mechanical effi¬ 
ciency of 46-13 per cent. By classifying the mill product and returning the 
oversize, no appreciable increase in the amount of slimes produced was 
noticed. 

J. B. Empson 2 gives a number of figures showing the work of low-speed 
Chilian mills as fine grinders, and compares them favourably with stamps 
and stamp-tube mill combinations. He mentions the following advantages 
of Chilian mills over stamps :— 

1. Less height required. 

2. Cheaper foundations. 

3. Fewer repairs. 

4. Withstand rough handling. 

5. Overfeeding or underfeeding does not hint mill. 

6. In some cases absence of all screens. 

7. Repairs can be made on the ground. 

8. Minimum vibration. 

At the Coldfield Consolidated Mill 3 4 six Chilian mills were installed between 
the existing stamps and the tubes, instead of adding forty extra stamps. 
The capacity of the plant was thereby increased 40 per cent. 

The Akron mill is described by Eaton as a typical instance of a Chilian 
mill of high speed 4 (see Fig. 116). 

The base of the mill is a circular casting, and is designed so that the mill 
can run in either a right-hand or left-hand direction. 

The mortar consists of one casting, or may be made with the upper, lighter 
portion separate from the lower, heavier portion. The total screen area is 
1,800 square inches, and is divided into five sections round the mill. A semi¬ 
circular launder, placed round the mortar and inside the splash plates serves 
to carry the pulp towards the apron. 

The pan should be as narrow as possible without allowing any coarse 
material to pass through the screens. 

When new, the die-ring, which fits into the mortar, is 1 inch below the 
screen. It is 5 feet in diameter, and has a cross-section 7 .* 4 inches. 

The rollers, three in number, are heavy solid castings, weighing 3,000 lbs. 
each, and are carried on trunnions which fit into boxes on the drive head 
over the central spindle. The rollers can assume any angle when passing 
over uneven ore. The tyre is made (like the die-ring) of rolled steel, 
and is fixed on to the casting by wooden wedges. The centre of the roller 
shaft is placed a little higher than the centre of the trunnion, thus allowing 
the centrifugal force to increase the crushing capacity. The correct position 
of the rollers is to have them inclined slightly inwards at the top. It is 
recommended 5 that the tyres should have a groove along their centre, 
and that compensating weights should be added as the tyres wear. 


1 Webster, bJntj. and Ain//. HU2, 93 , dOS. 

3 Empson, En/j. and Mat/. «/., Feb. ,*>, H.U2, p. 251); Ale.riean Inst. Aha/. Met., Dec. 1011. 

3 Hutchinson, Ain//. and Sri. Prow, May (», 1011, p. <510. 

4 J. M. Eaton, Traus. fnM. Mn*j. and Met., 1011, 20 , 1151. 

6 R. II. Richards and C. E. Locke, Minertd Inditxtri/, 1012, p. 0S(>, 
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The driving gear is underneath the mill, and is actuated from a shaft 
outside. 

There is considerable variance of opinion as to the depth of feed to be 
maintained in the mortar, but with the mill in question this is adjusted to 
be twice the height at which the ploughs are set above the die. 

It is found that Chilian mills, whether of high or low speed, do more 
efficient work when fed with coarse material of an average size of l to J- inch. 
Such a product may be obtained from roll crushing, and in some cases stamps 
have been entirely replaced by this combination, as, for example, at 
Stratton’s Independence Mill, Colorado. 1 At this mill the material from the 
breakers goes to rolls and then to Akron Chilian mills, which treat 100 to 
130 tons each per day, according to the feed, the screens used and the character 
of the ore. These particular mills revolve at 33 revolutions per minute. 
Argali considers that though the Chilian mill is a slimer it is capable of 
adjustment to give a fine but granular product. At Stratton’s Independence 
the best results were obtained with a 0-046-inch screen aperture. 

Megraw found that by feeding into a low-speed Chilian mill material 
of SO to 40 mesh there was considerable packing on the die-rings, thus pre¬ 
venting the true grinding action. Webster suggests the adoption of a Dorr 
classifier to overcome this. 

The Lane mill is a typical low-speed machine, and is employed for line 
crushing and amalgamation. There are six rollers, each 42 inches in diameter, 
with a 5-inch face, and having tyres 2 1 inches thick. The mill revolves eight 
times per minute on a track .10 feet in diameter. 

Argali, in discussing 2 the work of Akron mills, says that the reduction 
of the ore results from two causes :— 

1. The direct crushing effect due to the weight and speed of the rollers. 

2. The grinding or abrading effect due to the rollers being constrained 
to travel in a circular path. 

The smaller the diameter of the die the greater is the twisting elfect on 
the ore particles ; with a die of greater diameter, the action is similar to that 
of small thin cylinders rolling between the faces of the rollers and dies. The 
abrasion thus becomes less, and the action of low-speed mills accordingly 
iipproxinuit.es to that of rolls, and the ore is not finely ground. It is noticed 
that, the capacity increases as the steel die and rollers wear. This is ex¬ 
plained by the iact that wear introduces hollows into the wearing parts, and 
that all ore enclosed within these is subjected to the twisting elfect of the 
rollers. 

(J. A. Denny 3 thinks that there is a critical speed for each mill, at which 
it works most, advantageously. This critical speed is affected by the size 
of the feed. 

Chilian mills were introduced in Russia in 1K70, and have been in use 
ever singe, improvements in construction being made from time to time. 
The type of mill most used in Russia 4 in recent years, in many instances 
replacing stamps, is one of 7 to U).\ feet in diameter, revolving eleven times 


1 Argali, Mag. Man., 1011 , 5 , 

2 Argali, ibid., p. fttid 

3 .1 )<iimy, Can. Mai/. J., 1912, 23 , N.‘>2. 

4 II. <J. Bayldon, Trans. Inst. Mag. and Mrt., 1910, 20 , 125. 
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per minute. It has a capacity of 16 to 26 tons per twenty-four hours. 
Bayldon 1 describes the latest type of mill used in Russia. It runs at 
16 revolutions per minute, and crushes 3D tons of ore per day. 

E. E. Carter 2 quotes the case of an antimonial gold ore in Idaho which 
is amalgamated in a low-speed Chilian mill after being crushed by stamps 
to which no plates are attached. 

Pans. —For fine grinding in pans, see p. 227. 


1 Bayldon, ibid., p. 133. 

2 Carter, Mny. and Sci. Prm, Mar. 11, 1011, p. 370. 



CHAPTER XL 


CONCENTRATION IN GOLD MILLS. 

Concentration.- .The object of concentration is the separation of the heavy 

valuable mineral from the light worthless gangue. Complications are often 
introduced by the fact that various base minerals must be separated from 
one another, an ore being subdivided into several products. Many gold 
ores, however, only require sepai at ion into two parts- - the “concentrate” 
in which the precious metal is contained, and the “ tailing," which is thrown 
awav. The German system of coarse crushing, sizing by means of screens, 
and concentrating on jigs, is not, as a rule, applicable to gold ores proper, 
although ninth used on auriferous lead, zinc, and copper ores. This system 
will not be described here, where only the methods in use for the treatment 
of pulp from the stamp battery and some other machines will be considered. 

All the concentrating machines depend for their action on the effect of 
a difference of densities on the fall of bodies in a fluid. The fluid employed 
in almost every instance is water, although several machines have been 
devised in which air is used as the concentrating medium. It has often been 
proposed to use some solution which shall have, a lower density than the 
valuable mineral to be saved, but a higher density than the worthless ganguo; 
the mineral would then sink, while the gangm^ would remain floating. The 
high cost of any such solution is sufficient to put this method out of the 
question, without, discussing any furl her disad vantages. For the various 
flotation processes set* p. 271. 

The fall in still water of solid materials takes place according to two 
Jaws, one applicable to very shallow water, through which the particles 
fall with increasing velocity, while tin* other is true when tin* depth of the 
water is considerable, so that flit* particles for flic greater part of their course 
proceed at. their maximum velocity. In shallow water the fall is almost 
entirely according to density, so that those machines which utilise only the 
first instants of the fall will have great e flu airy in concent rating. 1 It is 
this fact- which has necessitated tin* use of shallow currents in concent rat ing 
tables, sluices, etc. In almost all these* machines the. tine* sand and slime is 
brought, into suspension in water, and the liquid is then run over an inclined 
surface. The deposit of sand, which is thus formed on the table, tends to 
become enriched in heavy .minerals, because the stream moves faster at 
the surface of the water, where the. lighter particles remain, than it does 
next the bed, where the heavy particles have settled. The deposit is con¬ 
tinually worked up and brought, again into suspension by a rake or broom, 
or by a series of shakes or blows imparted to the apparatus, so that the 
eh’cot mentioned above is repeated frequently. If the stirring up is 


1 The matter is complicated by the quantity of .solid matter present, as free settling 
differs from hindered settling. See, among other papers, U. <1. Bring, Jv.rn-Kunturds 
A nnutcr, p. 3^1; Richards and Locke, J line rut Induxtrif, BKJ7, p. t>70. 
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violently performed all the slime and very tine particles are kept in 
suspension in the water and carried away and lost, a slow stream of water 
and very slight agitation being favourable to their retention in the deposit 
which is formed. When the stream of water is rapid and voluminous, fine 
material, whether heavy or light, is swept away and lost in the tailing, whilst 
if too small a stream of water is used, much worthless sand is deposited 
with the concentrate. It follows that the amount of water used must be 
regulated according to the work which it is proposed to do. Frequently, 
it happens that clear water must be added to the pulp to dilute it sufficiently. 
On the other hand, it often happens that the pulp is too thin, and water is 
then removed by means of pyramidal boxes or cones ( de-ieaterers ), described 
below. 1 2 3 

Other operations, which it is often of the utmost importance to perforin 
before concentration, are dassififiiuj and siziuq. The necessity of sizing is 
obvious, when it is remembered that a shallow stream of water swift enough 
to carry down line sulphides, might be powerless to move a pebble of quartz. 
The usual method of classifying is based on the varying rates of fall of 
particles through a deep column of water, or on the various movements of 
particles when in an upward-moving column of water, which are dependent 
on the same properties. In this way equal-fallintj particles are obtained 
together, and since a sphere of galena is equal-falling with a sphere of quartz 
of from 1*5 to nearly -1 times the diameter, according to the absolute sizes,- 
it follows that elassilying has very different results from sizing. Nevertheless, 
classifying, when ollieiently performed, is of great, assistance as a prepa.ra1.ion 
for treatment by shallow-stream concentrators, and esperiallv io separate 
sand from slime before treatment, with cyanide., and to prepare material for 
.feeding into tube mills. The N7 aulrjf classifier a is a. combination of screen 
and hydraulic classifier, and is designed to size the materials in Rand dumps 
irrespective of their specific gravity. 

Sizing by Screens. Screening; to epual sized particles is a. desirable pre¬ 
paration for concentration on most machines, but, in the past has not usually 
been employed on material liner than a,bout S mesh, owing to dillicultv in 
working, and to wear and tear of line screens if used wet in the usual wav. 
The two ordinary types of screens are the cylindrical revolving and Hat. 
shaking forms. For the finer sizes if. has been usual (o substitute hydraulic, 
classifiers- i.e., boxes with ascending currents of water, described below 
for screens; but the one is not. an exact equivalent of the. other. Screens 
produce classes of particles of nearly equal size regardless of I heir respect ive 
specific gravities, Classifiers produce classes of equal falling parlieles, the 
sizes ol which depend on their respective specific gravities. 

Several new devices have been brought, forward for using much liner 
screens than were formerly considered practicable. Steeply inclined and 
rapidly jarred flat, screens, with sprays of water, are reported to give, good 
results; and very fine slightly inclined screens submerged in water (with 
jarring motion, and a special construction for delivering the. coarser over¬ 
size into clear wafer) have been recommended. The advantages of this last. 


1 See also Caldecott’s sand filter table, and Dorr’s thickener, Chap. xvi. 

2 JR. PL Richards, (hr, Ihrssimj, 1st edition, 1000, p. -171 - Richards states (Mini rut 

Industrie p. 705) that in practice, with particles between 10- and (JO mesh screens, 

the diameter of the quartz is from 2;} to *T/ times that, of the galena, varying with the absolute 
size. See also Bull. Anur. lust. Mmj. A/c/., May, 1007, p. ‘155; M'inrrul Industrie IS!>7, 
p. 004; 1007, p. 000. ' • 

3 Stanley, Mtuj. Mu<e, 1012, 6, Ml. 
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type are stated to be that no- 
extra wash water is used, 
screening is more perfect under 
water than with washing sprays, 
and the wear of screens is re¬ 
duced to a minimum. Such 
screens have been tried as fine 
as 60 mesh—that is, with 3,600 
holes to the square inch. 
There is also the Callow endless 
travelling belt type of screen. 1 

Hydraulic Classifiers were 
introduced by Prof. P. R. von 
Rittinger in the middle of the 
last century for use in the 
Hartz, 2 ami from their shape 
were known as spitzhasten or 
k: 'pointed boxes. These boxes 
have the shape of inverted 
% pyramids, the stream of unsized 
| pulp entering at one side and 
g flowing out at the other, whilst. 
% there is also a small discharge 
-g at the apex. The current 
% slackening on entering the box. 
% the heavier and larger particles 
Jj in suspension at- once begin to 
settle, and, escaping the influence 
rJs of f he current, fall quietly to the 
^ bottom of the box, where they 
1= are discharged. Rittinger re~ 
t Z commended the use of four 
^ spifzkasten ranged in series, 
'{] each box being twice as wide 
^ as the preceding one. with 
lengths increasing in arith¬ 
metical progression cq/., lengths 
of boxes, 6, d, 12, and 15 feet 
respeet ively. I n each sue<*essive 

box a number of approximately 
(Hpial-falling particles are re¬ 
moved, the closeness with which 
the subdivision is made varying 
with the size of tho box, and the 
corresponding extent to which 
the current carrying the pulp is 
checked on entering it. The 
larger the box the more, material 

1 The (’allow Screen, Chun. Mrt, 
a ml Mwj. Sor. afS. Africa, 1U0U, 9 ,‘AVA. 

2 A ufbu't ihnajxkinalv (1K(>7); Rich¬ 
ards, Ore Drtxxiiaf, vol. L, p. 43U. 
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is collected by it, and, therefore, the more heterogeneous the particles caught. 
In a small box the material collected consists more nearly of truly equal¬ 
falling particles. 

Figs. 117 and 118 1 show slime spitzkasten made of wood as used on the 
Rand. In spitzkasten the sides are at an angle of at least 50° to the hori¬ 
zontal, to insure the uninterrupted descent of the slimes. The pulp is delivered 
evenly across the end of the box. Surface currents are prevented and the 
incoming pulp thoroughly mixed with the mass of the water in the box by 
the baffle plate (Fig. la. 8), which extends across the box near the inflow 
end. The discharge is made by cutting the other end of the box from 2 to 
3 inches lower than the sides ; this overflow is made perfectly level so that 
the water flows out in an even sheet. The discharge pipe for the pulp is at 
the bottom of the box. A contracted orifice is liable to be choked up, and 



Tig. 119.'—Spit'/.Iutto with Ascending Current. 

a smaller diameter than 1,1 to 2 inches is to be deprecated. A large orifice, 
however, delivers too much pulp. 

These boxes have the advantage over the ordinary settling-pits used to 
retain tailings and to catch pulp for pan-amalgamation, that they do not 
require to be dug out, while the settling, owing to the elimination of surface 
currents, is more perfect. 

Spitzlutte. —Equal-falling particles, in any box, whatever its size may be, 
are carried away through the aperture in the apex by muddy water con¬ 
taining material of all sizes down to the finest slime, and it was to eliminate 
this material that the ascendmg current was introduced. This is a current 


1 Schmitt, Hand Metullurt/ical vol. ix., p„ 194. 


17 
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of clear water, which enters at the apex of the box (spitzlutte x ) in greater 
quantity than can be discharged by the outflow near the same spot, so that 
there is an upward current of water into the box. The result is that no muddy 
water is discharged below, but only the particles of ore which have weight 



Fig. 120.—Caldeoott's Hydraulic Cone Classifier, with Diaphragm. 


1 There seems to be some difficulty in the definition of spitzlutten. Richards (Ore 
dressing, p. 4*21) states that the word signifies a pointed tube,_ and that Rittinger used 
it in this sense. “Lutte,” however, appears to mean a ‘‘gutter in which gold is washed. 1 
It is certainly convenient to limit the use of the word spitzlutten to pointed boxes with an 
ascending current of clear water, and spitzkasten to boxes without such a current. 
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enough to drop through the ascending current, so that by regulating the 
strength of this, any desired class of ore can be obtained In Fig. 119, a form 
is shown in which the sliding partition assists the settling, by causing the 
pulp to pass downwards, rapid surface currents across the box to the overflow 
being thus prevented. The discharge of the heavy particles is effected through 
A, the clear water pipe itself, by the arrangement shown. The launder 
above the box supplies the clear water current, and shows the head of water 
used, which must be kept constant to ensure uniformity of results. 

The chief defect of the early forms of pyramidal boxes was that, as the 
area of the vat became larger and larger towards the top, the velocity of the 
ascending water naturally became less and less, so that many particles were 
able to settle down below the level of the overflow, but were stopped by the 
increasing force of the current, so that an accumulation of the ore took place 
half way up the box, and ultimately became so great as to interfere with the 
•classification. Several remedies have been devised for this defect, of which 
•one of the simplest and most effectual is to make the box pyramidal below, 
but with vertical sides in the upper part. This construction is partly carried 
•out in the box described above. A slime-pit is added to catch the stuff which 
is too light to settle in the boxes, in all cases in which these slimes are of 
sufficient value to pay for treatment. The number of boxes used depends 
on the tonnage to be treated and on the number of classes of material which 
it is deemed advisable to make. Usually two or three classes are sufficient. 

On the Rand, the spitzlutte is about 2 feet by 5 feet at the top, with the 
upper sides vertical for about .18 inches. The inverted pyramid below has 
an angle of about (>0 n . The bailie plate is in the middle and movable verti¬ 
cally. Spitzluttcn are usually arranged in a series of three. 1 2 * Choking, 
.and the difficulty of regulating the classification with constantly varying 
conditions are the chief defects of these appliances. 

Cone Clan,sifiers.~ The most- recent form of hydraulic, classifiers are large 
•cones, 5 to 8 feet in diameter at the top and from 7 to 10 feet deep (see Kig. 
120). 3 The cones are built of ^-ineh sheet- steel with the lower J8 inches 
of the cone of cast- iron, to resist, the hard wear of that part- and to facilitate 
renewals. The pulp enters from a launder through a large central pipe, 
which delivers about 12 inches below the level of the pulp, and is supplied 
with a circular bafllc plate placed horizontally about. 8 inches below the open 
■end of the pipe. The tine pulp overflows all round the cone inf.o an annular 
launder. The underflow passes through a nozzle at the a-pex of the cone, 
and passes vertically downwards into the inlet, of the tube mill, or into 
launders, as horizontal or inclined pipes tend to choke. The nozzle is 
regulated with a cut-oil* gate (see Fig. 121). 4 

The (*one classifier is kept- nearly full of sand by means of a circulai 
•diaphragm, due to Caldecott, about, 8 to 10 inches in diameter, placed in 
the axis of the cone near the apex. The diaphragm prevents the sand from 
settling and forming a channel in the middle, but, allows it free passage 
in the annular space round the diaphragm, and ensures a steady flow of 
coarse material through the nozzle. The level of the sand is kept constant 
•under varying inflow by opening or closing a sliding shutter or gate at the 
nozzle. Coming from below so great a depth of sand, the underflow contains 

1 Dowling, Rand Mc(<dlur</ic.al Practice, vol. i., p. 99. 

2 W. A. Caldecott, (them. Met. and Mtuj. Sue, of S. Africa , 1909, 9 , 9 1 2 ; Dowling, 

Rand MetaZlun/ical, Practice, voli., p. 99. 

8 Dowling, Rand Metalluruimtl Practice , vol. i., p. 100. 4 Ibid., p. 101. 
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little water, say 25 to 28 per cent., and issues very slowly even with a free 
vertical discharge. A large outlet is required, the diameter of the nozzle 
being from If to 2f inches. Separate de-watering appliances are not 
required. In working, coarse grains settle near the centre and fine grains 
near the periphery. 

The capacity of these cone classifiers is very great. A cone 8 feet in 
diameter at the top and 10 feet deep is capable of delivering from 400 to 
600 tons of sand per twenty-four horns at its underflow, from pulp composed 
of 44 per cent, slime and 56 per cent, sand, 1 the product thus obtained 
carrying rather less than 30 per cent, moisture, against about twenty times 




Fig. 121.—AdamsCut-off Gate. 

that amount in the original pulp. The cone is more efficient than pyramidal 
spitzkasten, as is shown in the following table :— 


TABLE XXVIL— Percentages of Product. 2 



-f 00 Mesh, 
Size of 
Product over 
O'Ql Inch. 

- 00 + 90 Mesh, 
0*01 to 0*000 Inch. 

- 90 Mesh, 
Less than 
0-000 Inch. 

Total. 

Tube mill feed (underflow)— 
Pyramidal spitzkasten, 

61-8 

22*3 

15*9 

100 

Cone classifiers, . 

67-1 

20*7 

12*2 

100 

Pulp entering cyanide works 
(overflow)— 

Pyramidal spitzkasten. 

10-9 

16*0 

73*1 

100 

Cone classifiers, . 

7*4 

15*9 

| 76*7 

100 


1 J. E. Thomas, Hand Metallurgical Practice, vol # i., p. 152. 

* G. O. Smart, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa, 1010, IO, 287. 
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The conditions were similar, so that a true comparison was given by the 
results of the tests given above. 

The objection has been made to the Caldecott cone classifier, just described, 
that bubbles of air are carried down by the inflow and are still rising through 
the liquid at the outflow, thus interfering with efficiency. There is also 
the difficulty that the thick spigot product becomes coarser if the amount of 
feed is increased. 1 This entails close watching of the underflow. A jet of 
water below the diaphragm has been tried and considered an improvement. 

In the Waterman settling cone,* 2 adopted at the Butters Co.’s plants, 
the cone is fed at the periphery and discharged through the centra] pipe 
(see Fig. 122), which is made larger. The slime follows the course shown 
by the arrows. The annular space between the side of the cylinder and the 
•cone is 1 to | inch wide. The cylinder is divided by a vertical partition 
shown in the figure, extending to near the point of the cone, which prevents a 
vortex from being formed by the discharge at the spigot. The rising current 
for discharge being through a cylinder, the difficulty of the formation of 
suspended sand banks is avoided (see p. 25b). This can be put right, 



however, in the ordinary cone classifier by making the sides of the cone 
vertical near the top, or even inclined upwards towards the central line, 
so that the classifier consists of two superposed cones, the lower one inverted, 
the other truncated but not inverted, with their common base at the level 
of the bottom of the feed pipe. 

The Dorr Classifier is shown in Fig. 125. It consists of a. settling box 
in the form of an inclined trough open at the upper end, in which mechani¬ 
cally operated rakes are placed to remove the heavy material as fast as it 
settles, the liquid and slime overflowing at the closed end. 

The rakes are suspended by suitable hangers from bell cranks connected 
by rods to levers which terminate in rollers. The latter press against cams 
attached to the crank shaft. The rakes are lifted and lowered at opposite 
ends of the stroke by the action of the cams transmitted through the levers 
and rods to the bell cranks. The horizontal motion is produced by (*ranks. 


1 Robertson, Mineral Induntni, 1012, p. Oil. 

2 I>. Waterman, M>\<t. and Sri, f'rvm, April 20, 1012, p. 507 ; Mutt. Matt,, 1012, 6, 157. 
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The pulp is fed across the centre of the trough and the sand settles to the 
bottom, after which it is advanced up the" inclined bottom of the trough 
by the scrapers reciprocating with a slow raking motion. After emerging 
from the liquid the sand passes across a washing device and is discharged 
from the open end of the machine with about 26 per cent, moisture. If the 
machine is stopped while full of sand, the rakes can be raised from the bottom 
and, after it has been started, they can be gradually lowered while running 
until they assume their normal position. 

The slime is prevented from settling by the flow of the liquid as well as 
by the agitation near the bottom caused by the reciprocating motion of the 
scrapers, and overflows at the lower end of the machine. The agitation 
produced, while ample to prevent the slime from settling, is not sufficient to 
cause the sand to overflow with the slime. 

The height of fall in this machine is small. The capacity is 3| to 8 tons 
of solids per hour in four to six parts of water. The overflow contains little 
sand, and the machine is highly efficient. The repairs are small. 



Fig. IliH. — Duplex Dorr Classifier. 

Dorr classifiers were introduced in 1901, and are extensively used, especially 
in America. .Besides the duplex machine shown in the figure, there is a simplex 
machine with only one set of rakes instead of two. 

Early Concentrating Machinery — One of the oldest and most primitive 
machines employed in the concentration of fine sand by means of a shallow 
stream of water was the German huddle , which has a distinct but imperfect 
resemblance to the Long Tom described on p. I03. 1 Canvas tables were used 
below these buddies in Germany, and probably suggested the use of blanket- 
strokes or tables, which were adopted in the early days of the goldfields of 
the United States and Australia, and are still retained in some places. The 
rough surface of the blanketing seems to be particularly efficacious in catching 

1 For a description of the similar buddle formerly used in Colorado for the treatment of 
battery sand, see Raymond, Mines, Miffs, and Furnaces of the Pacific States (New York, 
1871), p. 857. 
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and holding thin plates and spangles of free gold or of sulphides, which are 
readily washed oft’ smooth surfaces by a current of water, and these rough 
appliances, although almost useless for catching slime, still find favour 
where considerations of economy prevent the purchase of modern high- 
priced concentrators. The blanketing is usually in strips of 16 or 18 inches 
wide, and several feet long, and is nailed or stretched on wooden frames, 
which have an inclination of about l inch per foot. 

At intervals of about half an hour, when a quantity of mineral has already 
been collected on the rough surface, the blankets are taken oil and washed 
in tubs of water, where a deposit collects which is afterwards dug out. At 
the St. John del Rey Mine, the framework supporting the blankets was 
hung on pivots above a shallow tank. When it was necessary to clean them, 
the framework was turned so that the upper surface of the blanket was 
inclined downwards, and the mineral washed oil its surface by a hose, much 
time and labour being thus saved. 

At this mine the trays supporting the blankets were 18 inches wide and 
30 feet long, with a fall of 1 inch per foot. The upper 16 feet were covered 
with bullocks 5 skins, tanned with the hair on them, and in lengths of 26 inches ; 
below these was a series of blankets or baize cloths of the same length, made 
of coarse wool with a long nap. The fall from the battery box upon the tray 
was 4 inches, a screen being placed across the end to break the fall of the 
water, and cause it to strike the tray nearly at right angles. About 90 per 
cent, of the gold contained in the ore was caught on these blankets. The 
blanket sand contained 95 per cent. of. sulphides, and was so fine that. 
90 per cent, of it passed through a 100-mesh sieve. It was amalgamated 
in revolving wooden barrels, yielding 96 per cent, of its assay value, but 
this was due to the fact that very little gold was contained in the pyrito, 
most of it being present in the form of free particles. 

Blanket sluices have been declared unsuitable for catching line sulphides, 
and their concentrate is usually contaminated by admixture with much 
sand. If set at a proper inclination they will save line amalgam and free 
gold, but even in this respect they are less satisfactory than shaking copper 
plates and rifiles. 

Riffled sluices were employed at the same time as blankets for ellecting 
rough concentration. The ri tiles were formed of half-inch strips of wood 
nailed across the sluice box, the grade of which was about three-quarters of 
an inch to the foot. As soon as the concentrate had accumulated until it 
reached the top of the rillle, another strip was nailed on, and Hut process 
was repeated until the bed of concentrate was several inches thick, when 
it was scraped out and a fresh start made. Similar io this device was 
the raining-gate concentrator, which was practically a ri tiled sluice in which 
the riffle w r as raised continuously by machinery, instead of being adjusted 
at intervals by hand. 

The Round Buddie was invented in Cornwall, where until reeenlly it was 
used in dressing the tin ores to the exclusion of almost every other con¬ 
centrator. There arc two varieties. 

1. The convex round huddle, in which the ore and water are added at 
the centre of the machine, and flow down over the surface to the periphery. 

2. The concave huddle, in which the pulp is added at the periphery of 
the machine and flows down to the centre. 

In both eases revolving arms, carrying brushes, pass over the surface 
and stir the deposit as it is being formed, and the spouts distributing the ore 
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also rotate so as to deliver tlie pulp evenly. The buddies are from 12 to 18 
feet in diameter. 

These machines are not continuous in action, and after the deposit has 
accumulated to a depth of a few inches the operation is suspended and the 
deposit dug out. The “ headings ” or material on the upper 12 to 18 inches 
of the inclined surface are kept separate, and the stuff near the bottom of 
the slope is called the “ tailings.” Round buddies are not adapted to obtain 
a finished product in one operation. The headings and tailings must, as a 
rule, be subjected to further treatment, and between them is a large quantity 
of material which differs little from the original ore. Thus handling and 
re-handling of the stuff is necessitated, and it is on this account that these 
machines are not now much used on gold ores. The principle on which they 
depend is favourable to the collection of slime, and the modern improved 
buddies are perhaps better adapted for fine ores than any other machines, 
except those employing a travelling belt. Modifications have been proposed 
to adapt these buddies to the treatment of gold ores by adding riffles con¬ 
taining mercury, and by other devices, but have not found much favour. 
One of the chief changes, which was proposed in the United States, is to keep 
the brushes and ore-spouts stationary, and to rotate the inclined bed. 

Among concentrators with circular revolving beds, which were apparently 
suggested by the revolving buddle, may be mentioned Hendy’s and Duncan’s 
machines. These were formerly employed in California, but have given 
place to the vanners which are better adapted for saving slime. 

Percussion Tables. —In these machines the work of keeping the pulp 
in a state of agitation, done by the rakes or brushes in the German and Cornish 
buddies described above, is effected by sudden blows or bumps imparted 
sideways or endways to the table. The table is made of wood or sheet metal, 
the surface being either smooth or riffled. 

End-bumf tables are hung by chains or in some similar manner, so as to 
be capable of limited movement, and receive a number of blows delivered 
on the upper end. These blows are given by cams acting through rods, or 
else the table is pushed forward against the action of strong springs by cams 
on a revolving shaft, and then being suddenly released is thrown back violently 
by the springs against a fixed horizontal beam. The movement of the pulp 
depends on the inertia of the particles, which are thrown backward up the 
inclined table by the blow given to the table, the amount of movement 
varying with their mass, and depending, therefore, both on their size and 
density. The vibrations produced by the percussion also perform the work 
of the rakes in destroying the cohesion between the particles, and a stream 
of water washes them down. The result is that the larger and heavier par¬ 
ticles may be made to travel up the table in the direction in which they 
are thrown by the blow, by regulating the quantity of water, while the smaller 
and lighter particles are carried down. These machines yield only two classes 
of material, heading and tailing. One such machine, the Gilpin County 
<c Gilt-Edge Concentrator ,” was devised in Colorado, and soon displaced the 
blanket sluices at almost all the mills at Rlaekhawk. It consists (Fig. 124) 
essentially of a cast-iron or copper table, 7 feet long and 3 feet wide, divided 
into two equal sections by a 4-inch square bumping-beam. The table has 
raised edges, and its inclination is about 4 inches in feet at its lower end, 
the remaining If feet at the head having a somewhat steeper grade. The 
table is hung by iron rods to an iron frame, the length of the rods being- 
altered by screw-threads, so as to regulate the inclination to the required 
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amount. A shaft with double cams, A, making 65 revolutions per minute, 
enables 130 blows per minute to be given to the table in the following manner ; 
on being released by the cam, the table is forced forward by the strong spring, 
B, so that its head strikes against the solid beam, C, which is firmly united 
to the rest of the frame. The pulp coming from the copper plates is fed 
on to the table near its upper end by a distributing box, D, and is spread 
out and kept in agitation by the rapid blows. The sulphide settles to the 
bottom of the pulp, and is thrown forward by the shock, and eventually 
discharged over the head o£ the table at the left hand of the figure, while 
the gangue is carried down by the water and discharged at the other end. 
One machine is enough to concentrate the pulp from five stamps, treating 
about 8 cwts. of ore per hour. If the table consists of amalgamated copper 
plates, it is of some use for catching free gold also. This machine is not 
so effective in saving slimed pyrite as the Wilfley table or the vanners. 

The Frue Vanner. —This machine is described in detail as being typical 
of the shaking travelling-belt concentrators. Machines of this class are 
especially adapted for treating finely-crushed battery sand which does not 
oontain ajlarge percentage of tC mineral” (that is, sulphide and other heavy 
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materials). They are frequently set to concentrate unsized pulp coming 
straight from the amalgamating tables. 

The Frue vanner (Figs. .125 to 127) consists of an endless rubber belt, 
mounted on a frame, with its upper surface slightly inclined to the hori¬ 
zontal, and subjected to two movements, a slow constant longitudinal move¬ 
ment and a slight and rapid side shake. The belt forms the bed or plane 
on which the dressing of the ore is effected, being an inclined plane, 12 feet 
long, and bounded down the two sides by projecting rubber flanges, which 
prevent the water and sand from dropping over the sides. An arrangement 
of rollers permits of the belt being slowly revolved in the direction of its 
length and up the incline ; thus, though the dimensions of the working plane 
remain always the same, its surface is constantly travelling. The crushed 
rock in a stream of water is delivered near the upper end of the belt by means 
of the sand distributor, No. 1, Figs. 125 to 127, and flows down the belt 
towards its lower end. Now, as the inclination at which the belt is set is 
only from 3 to 6 inches on the 12 feet, and as the stream of water is not 
large and spreads over the whole width of 4 feet, it is obvious that, if it were 
not for the movements of the belt, much of the crushed rock contained in the 
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water would settle on the belt, while the water and the finer and lighter par¬ 
ticles of sand would alone reach the foot of the table and drop over into a 
waste launder. 



In order to separate the heavy metallic minerals from the accompanying 
gangue or rock, a second stream of water is applied, whilst a gentle side shake 
is given to the belt, to keep the sand in a state of agitation, which prevents it 


Figs. 125 to 127.—Frue Vanner, 
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from 16 packing,” and facilitates the sorting process. The water distributor, 2, 
is placed about a foot above the pulp distributor, and delivers small jets 
of water, 3 inches apart, over the entire width of the belt. The side shake 
thoroughly mixes this water with the pulp, spreads the whole uniformly 
on the belt, and enables the heavy particles of mineral to settle through 
the sand and cling to the belt, when they are carried up by it past the small 
jets of water and deposited in the collecting tank, while the lighter gangue 
is carried down by the stream and delivered into the tailings launder. 

The True vanner is shown in plan in Fig. 125, in side elevation in Fig. 126, 
and in end elevation in Fig. 127. The following is a brief description of the 
machine:— 

A A are the main rollers that carry the belt and form the ends of the 
table, B and C being other rollers. The belt E, which is 4 feet wide and 
271 feet in entire length, passes through water underneath B, depositing 
its concentrations in the box, No. i ; and then passes over C, the tightening 
roller. D D are small galvanised iron rollers, and their support causes the 
belt E to form the surface of the evenly inclined plane table. 

The cranks attached to the crank shaft, II, are 1 inch out of centre, thus 
giving a throw of 1 inch, which is the amount of the lateral throw. I is the 
driving pulley that forms with its belt the entire connection with the power. 
J is a cone pulley on the crank shaft, H. By shifting the small leather belt 
connecting J and W, the uphill travel of the main belt, K, is increased or 
diminished at will; the pulley, W, is moved by the hand-screw, vl R, R, R 
are three flat-steel spring connections boiled underneath the cross-pieces 
of the frame, F, and attached to the cranks of the shaft, H. These springs 
give the quick lateral motion - about 200 per minute. 

No. 2 is the clear water distributor, and is a wooden trough which is 
supplied with water by a pipe, and the water discharges on the belt in drops 
through grooves 3 inches apart. 

No. 1 is the ore-spreader, which move’s with F, and delivers the ore and 
water evenly on the belt. In some cases, where the pulp from the stamps 
contains too much water, a box is placed between the stamps and the con¬ 
centrator. From the bottom of this box the sand can be drawn with the 
proper amount of water, the superfluous water passing away over the top. 
A depth of three-eighths to one-half inch of sand and water is maintained 
on the table. 

There is also a copper well that (its in (and shakes with) the ore-spreader 
as shown in the drawing. This is used in eoneentrating gold ores, for saving 
amalgam and quicksilver escaping from the silvered plates above, and can 
he taken out and emptied at any time. Into this well falls all the pulp from 
the battery. Its ends are lower than the wooden blocks of the spreader, so 
that the pulp passes over the ends of the well ami is evenly distributed. 

For some gold ores it is desirable to use on the ore spreader a silvered 
(topper plate the size of the spreader, and, when this is used, the wooden 
blocks of the spreader are fastened to a movable frame on top, so that they 
can be removed when the plate is eieaned-up, once or twice n month. No. 8 
is a section of the launder to carry oil the tailings. 

The speed of the uphill travel of the belt varies from 2 to 12 feet per minute. 
If the ore treated be poor in pyrite, the upward motion of the belt does 
not exceed 20 inches per minute ; if richer, the speed is increased accordingly, 
and in agreement with the inclination of the belt, being greater as this inclina¬ 
tion increases, hut usually not exceeding feet per minute. The inclination 
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can be changed at will by wedges at the foot of the machine. The motion, 
the water used, the grade, and the uphill travel is regulated for every ore 
individually, and must be adjusted with every change in the pulp, if good 
work is to be maintained. 

The amount of water used on the machine is from 1 to gallons per 
minute of clear water at the head, and from.ll to 3 gallons per minute with 
the pulp. 

The capacity per day of twenty-four hours for a 4-foot vanner is usually 
put down as about 6 tons of material, fine enough to pass a 40-mesh screen. 
In California, in general, two True vanners treat the product of each battery 
of five stamps, though in some cases three 4-foot vanners to ten stamps 
yield good results. In the Empire Mill of the Plymouth Consolidated Gold 
Mining Company, California, where the gangue is light, the ratio of stamps 
to vanners is 5 to 1. 

Sizing of the pulp is usually omitted if the material is fine enough to pass 
a 30- or 40-mesh screen. If particles coarser than this are present they 
are removed by classifiers. 

A riffled or corrugated belt is sometimes used on the Frue vanner in cases 
where large quantities of comparatively coarse sulphide is present. 

The treatment of slime on Erue vanners was studied by It. Gahl in 1909, 1 
and in particular the relative advantages of corrugated and smooth belts 
were examined, with inconclusive results. • A high belt speed was found to be 
advantageous, and the correct amount of load, slope, etc., was determined 
for both kinds of belt. 

In the Lifhrig vanner the endless travelling india-rubber band is not 
flanged at the sides, and has a slight side inclination, whicli is, therefore, 
at right angles to the direction of travel; the latter is horizontal, not inclined ; 
by an arrangement of cams and springs, end-blows are given to the framework 
carrying the belt. The pulp from the batteries is collected in settling boxes 
placed overhead and delivered on to the belt through a small distributing 
box situated above its right-hand upper corner, the belt being driven from 
right to left. Clear water is supplied through a perforated pipe fixed dia¬ 
gonally across the belt. The pulp moves across the belt from the higher 
side to the lower, this motion being assisted by the clear water; the light 
particles of gangue are washed down in this direction at a faster rate than 
the heavy particles of pyrite. On the other hand, the travel of the belt 
and the end-blows move the ore in the direction of the length of the belt. 
The results of the combined motions are as follows ~ 

1. Tailing passes off the table nearly opposite the distributing box at the 
right-hand end. 

2. A middle product, containing both sulphide and gangue, is delivered 
near the middle of the side of the belt. 

3. Clean concentrate is delivered near the left-hand end of the belt, 
having travelled the greatest distance before being washed off at the side. 

Each of these three products is delivered into a separate hopper, and by 
a simple arrangement of sliding plates the exact points on the belt at which 
the delivery of the middle product is divided from those of the heading 
and tailing can be altered, so that the percentage of each product can be 
regulated. 

The amount of ore treated in twenty-four hours by one of these machines 


1 Gahl, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng,, 1909, 4°» 517. 
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is stated to be 4 to 5 tons if tbe concentrate 
if it consists of galena and blende. 

The Wilfley Table is shown in Fig. 128. It consists of a smooth shaking 


iron pyrite, and 3 to 4 tons 



Kitf. 128. The Willlcy TuIjU. 

surface, of winch Fig. 12!) is a diagrammatic plan. The light worthless 
material is washed down sideways towards F (J by a flowing sheet of water 
while the heavy concentrate is thrown towards the upper end, (! U a-'ainst 
gravity by a longitudinal jerking action. The pulp i's supp i d fr n £ 
wooden eed box, All, 5 feet JJ inches long, through a number of snuS 
holes. Clear water is supplied from the trough, 15 (!, which is !) feet 10.1 inches 



Fig. 12!).—Diagrammatic Plan of Willlcy Table. 


*** ovc,- u ,„ 

nffles shown »t E «™ ,l«ced „„ tl,e to, of theh”,ioam™nil eren«"fcd™ wlT 
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'The longest riffle runs the whole length of the table, and the shortest riffle 
is about as long as the feed box. The riffles are \ inch high at the 44 head 
•end/’ A F, and taper down to nothing at the 44 concentrate end,” 0 G. They 
.are about \ inch wide, the shorter ones being narrower, and are separated 
by f-inch spaces, so that the distance between centres is about If inches. 
The fall from the back, ABC, to the front, F G, can be adjusted by 
wedges, and is usually about 1 inch in 13 inches. The rise from the 
44 head end,” A F, to the concentrate end, C G, is usually set at about 
inch. The length of the side F G is 13 feet 9 inches, and the width 
.at C G is 5 feet \ inch. The length of the perpendicular from A on F G is 
6 feet 1 inch, and from A on C G is 15 feet 9-| inches. The angle at G is a 
right angle and that at F obtuse. The shaking mechanism is situated at 
the end A F, and consists of a movement towards C G, beginning slowly 
.and uniformly accelerated by means of a toggle joint, and a return move¬ 
ment towards AF effected by a spring, beginning suddenly and uniformly 
retarded. The effect of this vanning motion is to a certain extent similar 
to that of a bump delivered at the end C G, the concentrate moving uphill 
towards G. The length of the stroke is about J inch and the number about 
240 per minute. 

The tailing passes over the front F G, and the concentrate over the end 
■0 G. The middle product passes over near G, in the last 16 inches of the 
front, falling into a special launder, whence it is-returned to the feed box 
or sent to other machines. 

The size of the pulp treated on this table is usually from 16 to 30 mesh. 
The table does not save the finest slime, and the Wiffley slime table, which 
•consists of a series of moving troughs with canvas bottoms, is recommended 
in some cases for the treatment of the tailing from the ordinary Wiffley 
tables. The capacity of the Wiffley table is given as varying from 12| to 
30 tons per day, the amount of wash water required being also variable. 
The power required is about 1 H.P. per machine. 

Experiments were made by E. H. Eichards, 1 with the view of determining 
how far it is desirable to feed sized products or classified products instead of 
natural products to a Wiffley table. He tried the separation of galena (specific 
gravity 7*5) from quartz and also the separation of cupriferous pyrite (specific 
gravity 4*68) from quartz, and concluded that a classified feed gave better 
results than either a sized feed or a natural feed, and that 44 there remains 
only to design classifiers sufficiently perfect to realise this natural advantage 
of classified feed over sized feed as applied to the Wiffley table.” 

Many other tables of the riffle type are in use— e.g ., Deis ter concentrators. 
-Of late there has been a tendency towards multi-deck riffle tables. 

Hartz Jigs. —These machines differ in principle from all those previously 
described, inasmuch as the particles are separated by their fall through 
.a somewhat deeper column of water than is the case on inclined tables, 
while a series of blows from below, causing waves moving upwards, continu¬ 
ally brings the particles 'into suspension, and allows them to drop again. 
The initial period of the fall in water, during which the motion depends chiefly 
on density, is thus continually reproduced, and the result is a perfect separa¬ 
tion of heavy from light particles of ore when working on any materials 
except the finest pulp. Jigs consist of sieves supporting beds of ore, which 
are completely immersed in water; the ore is raised and allowed to fall 


1 Richards, Trans, Amer, Inst, Mng. En<j., 1907, 38 , 556 ; 1908, 39 , 303. 
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by a quick succession of currents of water caused by the sudden action of 
a piston below, which is so worked that the upward movement or pulsation 
resembles that produced by a blow, while the downward movement is gradual. 
Under these conditions the heavy particles work downwards and pass through 
the sieve, while the lighter ganguc is carried away horizontally by a stream 
•of water introduced either from below or from above. Such machines are 
especially suitable for coarse ores. 

In the Kartz jig a layer of coarse heavy particles is spread on the sieve 
to prevent too much of the ore from passing through. The stulT is fed in 
regularly at the head of the jig, and the strokes of the piston raise both the 
bed of heavy particles and the ore. The heaviest grains of ore find their 
way during the downstroke into the interstices of the bed, gradually pass 
through it, and coming to the screen, fall t hrough into the tank below. The 
lighter particles cannot descend, and are gradually washed over the end 
partition by the continuous supply of water. Two products are therefore 
given, neither requiring further treatment if the conditions are favourable, 
.arid the machine properly adjusted. The wire meshes of the screen are always 
much larger than the ore treated, and the bed is composed of material of as 
nearly as possible the same density as the concentrate to be obtained, and 
is usually from I to 1 inch in depth. The number of strokes of the piston 
per minute is from 00 to SO with coarse sand of inch in diameter, and 200, 
300, or even 100 with very tine sand, approaching slime. The length of stroke 
varies under the same conditions from r to \ inch, and in the case of very 
fine, almost impalpable sand, the stroke may be diminished till it/ becomes 
.a mere tremor, (billon and be Neve Foster expressed the view that for 
enriching even very line sand, the Ilartz jig is the simplest and most- econo 
mical machine yet invented, and requires the least, a,mount, of la,hour. 1 

A complete investigation on jigging was made by It. P. Jarvis 2 with useful 
results. 

Flotation Processes. It. was found in IHiHI by FI more, that in the case of 
certain ores, residuum oil separates sulphides and metallic particles from 
earthy or stony materials without, reference to their respective densities. The 
oil after being mixed with pulp floats to f he f.op, carrying any sulphide with 
it, and can then be separated from I he failing and from the concentrate. 
Other flotation processes are based on the action of acids on carbonates, 
or on the creation of a vacuum, f he sulphide being raised by bubbles of air 
•or other gas, which are formed in the liquid and entangled in the valuable, 
particles. These processes are not, as a rule, applicable to ordinary gold 
ores. 

Concentration by air instead of water is effected in a number of machines, 
which arc used in certain cases, hi hot. dry climates, where water is scarce, 
where the ore is readily made quite dry, or in the event- of water exercising 
a harmful chemical action on the ore, air concentration may be sometimes 
usefully employed. The jigging principle is used in KromV pneumatic jig, 
centrifugal force in Clark & Ktansfield's machine, and a steady current of air 
in Edison’s dry blower (see p. 112). 


1 Oallon’s Jsi'cturcx on Minimj, English edition, vol. in., p. 105. 

2 Jarvis, 7 'ram. Amn\ hint, Mn<t. tint;., 1008, 39 , 451-5*21. 
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DRY CRUSHING. 

Introduction. —In those cases in which gold ores are treated by crushing 
and amalgamation, and the whole of the tailing, or only the concentrate 
obtained from it, is subsequently treated by the cyanide process or by 
chlorination, the method of crushing will be determined by the considerations 
discussed in the chapters on Amalgamation, Concentration, and Fine Grinding, 
and will depend partly on the state of aggregation of the free gold. If, on 
the other hand, ores are to be roasted before treatment by solvents, as is 
invariably the case in chlorination and sometimes in cyaniding, dry crushing 
is always resorted to. It is also sometimes used when the ore is not roasted. 
The method is especially valuable if water is scarce. 

In dry crushing before roasting, it is usually not necessary to reduce 
the ore to a very fine state of division. It is usually passed through screens 
with only 8 to 30 holes to the linear inch. One of the points to be attended 
to is the production of a granular product, as if it is minutely subdivided 
the quantity of ore lost by dusting both in dry crushing and the subsequent 
roasting is greatly increased. Dry crushing is usually effected by stamps, 
by rolls, by ball-mills, or by roller-mills. The ore is previously passed through 
rock-breakers and then dried before it is finely crushed. 

Drying. —Most ores must be dried before they can be finely crushed 
by means of rolls or other dry crushing plant. The screens soon become 
clogged by damp ore, especially if it is argillaceous. The moisture must be 
reduced to about 1 per cent., and, Argali points out 1 that the removal of water 
of hydration by heating to about 250° makes it much easier to screen hydrated 
ores. 

The oldest method of drying was to spread the ore, after the large lumps 
had been removed by a grizzly and crushed to lj-inch size, on large flat 
areas heated from below by flues from the roasting furnace. The floor was 
usually covered with iron plates. After being dried, the ore was shovelled 
up and passed to the crushing mill. This plan involved much additional 
handling of the ore, and was a source of ill-health among labourers, besides 
requiring great floor space. It has been superseded by the adoption of 
inclined continuous-discharge, revolving iron cylinders, similar to the Howell- 
White furnace (q.v.), but not lined with bricks. The ore is passed through 
these, and is dried by the products of combustion of a fire, which are also 
passed through it. One such cylinder, 3 feet in diameter and 18 feet long, 
will dry from 30 to 40 tons of ore per day, at a small cost for fuel and power. 

Argali 2 uses a tubular drier, consisting of a nest of four or six tubes 
similar to his roasting furnace {q.v.), but of lighter construction. He gives 
the capacity at from 80 to 300 tons of ore per day, the consumption of coal 


1 Argali, Trans. Inst . Mng. and Met., 1902, IO, 241. 


2 Argali, loo. cit. 
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at about 30 lbs. per ton of ore, and the cost of drying ore containing (i per 
cent, of moisture at 5 cents per ton in Colorado. 

An alternative furnace -viz., Stetefeldt’s shelf drying kiln—was described 
in a paper read by the inventor at the meeting of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, held at Roanoke, Virginia, in June, 1883. in principle 
it resembles the Hasenclever furnace, a number of shelves being arranged 
zig-zag above each other in a vertical shaft, down which the ore slides, falling 
from shelf to shelf, while the products of combustion from a furnace rise 
through, it. It is 21 feet high, and dries from 30 to 50 tons of ore per day. 
Although the first cost of this furnace is considerable, its working expenses 
are said to be low. 

Stamps. —When stamps are used for dry crushing, double discharge 
mortars are provided (see Rig. 130), and the screens are put low down, giving 
a small height of discharge. These arrangements are necessitated by the 
difficulty of discharging the crushed ore from the mortar, the onlv means 
of doing this being the dashing of the dry ore 
against the screens, due to the fall ol the 
stamps. Expediting the delivery of the ore 
by a blast of air forced into the mortar, or 
by suction from outside, is not. often 
attempted. The result, of the slowness of 
discharge is that with a given fineness of the 
mesh of the screens, dry crushing gives a liner 
product than wet crushing. This is an ad¬ 
vantage with many ores, in resped, that the 
gold is more readily accessible to the solu¬ 
tions. The output, in dry crushing is much 
lower than in wet crushing by stumps, and 
the cost per ton of ore is usually stated to 
be from 50 to 100 per cent., more 1 . 

One of the dilliculties in dry crushing is 
the production and loss of dust., which is 
generally richer than the bulk of the ore, for 
the reason that the sulphides are more brittle 
than the gangue. This dillirulty is partly 
met by surrounding the crushing machine 
with an outer casing, and drawing otT the 
escaping dust with air suction. Neverthe 
less, some, dust escapes, involving a. loss of gold and also some injury to the 
machinery and to the health of I.he workmen. 

Dry crushing by stamps was formerly largely used in the treatment, 
of silver ores by pan-amalgamation or bv hyposulphite (thiosulphate) leaching 
before the abandonment of these processes. It was introduced on a. large 
scale in 189-1 for crushing the oxidised quartznse ores from the upper levels 
of the YVaihi and other Ohinemuri (Upper Thames) Mines, New Zealand, 
and was finally abandoned in favour of wet crushing in 1901, partly owing 
to the fact that the character of the ore bad changed with the working out. 
of the upper levels. 

At the Waihi Mill 1 the ore was dried and partly roasted in kilns, with 

1 J. McConnell, Trans. Inst. Aha/, atal Afrt lHiW, 7» 3(5 ; R M. Mcmoics, ibid.. j*. So; 
1\ Morgan, Trans. Australasian Inst, of Aha/. I'!n</., 1004, 9 , [ii.|, H51 ; Nn</.an<( Aha/. «/., 
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wood as fuel, and then broken down in rock-breakers before being fed to the 
stamps. The stamps weighed 1,000 lbs. each, and gave 94 blows a minute 
with a 6|-inch drop. The screens were 30-mesh steel wire (900 holes to the 
square inch), and the output was about 1|- tons per stamp per day. Over 
77 per cent, of the product was fine enough to pass a 90-mesh sieve. The 
ore was then charged into shallow leaching vats and cyanided, the solutions 
being run in from below. The depth of the charge was from 20 to 30 inches, 
and vacuum leaching was used. A depth of 3 feet of ungraded pulp was 
found to be unmanageable, and no attempts were made to separate the slime. 
According to James, 1 the cost at the Waihi Mill was stated to be 9*58d. per 
ton less for dry stamping than for wet stamping on the same ores. 

Rolls.— It is generally considered that rolls are specially adapted for 
intermediate crushing, taking a product with a maximum diameter of from 
4 inch to 11 inches from rock-breakers, and reducing it to a size passing 
through a screen of 12 or 16 meshes to the square inch. Finer crushing, 
however, lias often been carried out. The exact limit at which rolls cease to 
be economical machines is still a matter of doubt. Like other dry crushing 
machines, they are better suited for soft friable material than for either 
hard or caking (clayey) ores. 

Rolls are cylinders, between two of which pieces of ore are drawn and 
crushed by compression. They are placed with their faces a short distance 
apart, this distance varying with the degree of fineness to which the ore must 
be reduced. The main driving power is applied to the shaft of only one roll, 
by means of belt pulleys, the other roll being driven only with suhieicnt 
force to ensure that the rollers will always take hold of the ore, and also to 
keep them in motion when no ore is passing between them. 

In the older forms, tooth-gearing was used instead of belt pulleys for the 
application of the power, and the two rolls were compelled to revolve at* an 
equal rate of speed by gear-wheels, connecting together, placed on the axles. 
The advantages of belted rolls are, that a higher speed can he easily attained, 
and also that if the rolls were to become jammed from any cause, the belts 
would slip or be thrown off, while the tooth-gearing would be broken. Geared 
rolls, however, are still largely used for coarse crushing. The rolls have 
crushing tires made of steel or of chilled iron, (hulled iron is much cheaper, 
but the wearing of the faces is more rapid and less uniform than in the case 
of steel rolls. Emery wheels are used for levelling the unevenly worn faces 
of the rolls. The crushing tires can be taken oil and replaced when they are 
worn out. In some rolls the crushing strain is taken up by powerful springs, 
which press the rolls towards one another ; when particularly hard fragments 
are passing through the rolls, they are forced apart against the action of the 
springs. It is desirable, in order to keep the wear of the faces even, that 
the rolls should always he kept parallel and special appliances are used to 
ensure this. The hopper is designed to spread the ore evenly across the 
crushing face, and the rolls, screens, elevators, etc., are all securely boxed 
in with a wooden housing. This last precaution is necessary in order to 
prevent loss by floating dust, which otherwise may be large, the richest part 
of the ore thus passing off, and not only making the atmosphere of the mill 
insupportable, but having a disastrous effect on the bearings of the machinery. 
Rolls for moderately fine crushing are usually from 12 to 16 inches across 
the face, and from 22 to 36 inches in diameter, but for coarse crushing larger 


1 James, Cyanide Practice (1001, 1st edition), p. 104. 
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rolls, 36 to 54 inches in diameter, with faces 15 to 28 inches wide, are now 
used. 

Richards points out 1 that ore may he crushed by rolls in two ways, 
according to the rate of feed, speed of rolls, etc. If the speed is high and the 
feed light, each particle of ore is crushed separately between the rolls, in 
this case, which he calls “ free ” crushing, there will he a maximum of coarse 
and a minimum of fine material produced. In “ choke” crushing, the ore 
is fed in a thick stream between the rolls, so that the particles crush each 
other and a maximum of line material is produced. Part of the power will 
he used in compressing the loosely-packed stream. According to .Richards, 
free crushing is the more advantageous course, provided that a very fine 
product is not required. 

The prevailing opinion seems to he that rolls arc not economical line 
crushers. A certain percentage of the material passing through rolls is crushed 
very fine, and if the whole product is to be line, the remainder is sieved out 
and returned to the rolls. A further quantity, smaller than before, will he 
sufficiently reduced by the second passage through the rolls. According io 
Fischer Wilkinson, 2 3 4 if fresh coarse ore, equal in quantity io the separated 
fines, is added to the intermediate product, it is probable that the output 
will remain constant, and that Ihe power required will be less than in the 
stamp battery. 

Rolls are not-generally used to crush finer t han about 20 mesh, but Edison 
proposes to crush to 200 mesh, using choke crushing and corrugated rolls. 2 
Corrugated rolls were formerly tried at Mount- Morgan and elsewhere, but 
were abandoned as being of little value, wearing unevenly, and soon getting 
out of order. Kdisoifs process appears to necessitate a reduction of com¬ 
paratively coarse material to excessively line particles in a. single pair of 
rolls. In genera], however, it. is considered that gradual reduction in successive 
pairs of rolls is more (‘.conomica,1, tin* product, of one pair of rolls [Kissing to 
another set slightly closer together. An application of this principle is 
given in the following description ■* of the Mount, Morgan plant, fhieensland, 
formerly in use : 

At Mount Morgan the ore whs soft, and friable (the ‘Mtossan Cap”), 
with about- .10 per cent, of hard boulders of quartz. It was broken in Krom 
jaw-breakers (hinge at bottom) to J inch gauge, dried, and then passed suc¬ 
cessively through four pairs of belted rolls, all running at. 1 12 revolutions 
per minute. The distances between the faces were, jj inch, p. inch, inch, 
and 0 respectively, the first t wo rolls being 26 inches in diameter and 15 inches 
wide, and the last, two 36 inches in din.under and 16 inches wide. Revolving 
hexagonal screens or trommels were used after each pair of rolls, the brass 
screens having 20 holes to the linear inch. The. first, trommel was protected 
inside by a steel screen with 16 holes to the square inch. The coarse product, 
was in each case sent- to the next pair of rolls. The roll tires wore of east, 
steel, 3 inches thick, and required turning up again in from one to throe 
months. They lasted twelve months, and wen*, discarded when worn down 
to 1 to I inch thick. The wear was 0*108 lb. of steel per ton of on*, crushed. 
The power required whs 0*8 I.ll.P. per ton crushed in 24 hours. The capacity 
was 621 tons per day for each set. of eight, rolls, and the total cost, exclusive 


1 Richards, On* J)rcssin<t, p. OS. 

2 Fischer Wilkinson, Trans. hint. Mn<j. and Mel., 1005, 14 , 150. 

3 Kimpkin & Rallantyne, ibid., p. 62. 

4 N. K. White. Trans. Austntlasian // st. Mnu. Ki a.. 1000 . 6 . .07. 
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of lighting, breaking, and drying, was 3s. lOd. per ton. The crushed ore 
was roasted and chlorinated (see Chap. XIV.). The rolls have now been 
superseded by Krupp ball mills (q.v.). 

“ At the Bertrand Mining Company’s Lixiviation Mill, Nevada, where 
Krom’s rolls are used for pulverising silver ores with a quartz gangue, 15,000 
tons of ore were crushed before it was found necessary to put new tires on 
the finishing rolls ; while after a further crushing of 5,000 tons of ore, the 
tires of the roughing rolls were still expected to be good for two or three 
month’s work. In neither case were the tires found to be at all grooved, 
the reason for their renewal being that they had become worn too thin for 
further work. The rolls in the Bertrand Mill are stated to crush 50 tons 
of hard quartzose ore in twelve hours to pass through a 16-mesh screen; 
while in the Mount Cory Mill, Nevada, 50 tons are reduced to 30 mesh in 
the same time.” 1 In these mills silver ores were crushed for treatment 
by roasting and lixiviation with a hyposulphite solution. 

The Frazee rolls 2 have been designed for fine crushing, better control 
being obtained over the wear of the roll-shells by new devices. 

Comparison between Rolls and Stamps. —As the subsequent treatment 
of an ore determines its method of crushing, no accurate general comparison 
of stamps and rolls can be made. A comparison is only possible in the special 
eases where both methods of crushing are applicable. Wet crushing by rolls 
need not be considered, as it is not practised; even where the advocates 
of rolls wish to replace stamps by rolls for wet crushing and amalgamation 
they propose that the ore should be crushed dry and then wetted down. 
Dry crushing by stamps is usually about one-third more expensive than 
wet crushing, as the capacity falls off to that extent, in spite of double dis¬ 
charge, assisted occasionally by currents of air given by blowers, which are 
designed to carry the crushed ore against the screens. The amount of slime 
made is also large. Advantages in the use of rolls for dry crushing have 
been stated to be “ the fewness of the wearing parts, and consequent small 
cost of repairs ; the great efficiency of the process, in that the ore escapes 
from the rolls immediately it is crushed, so that overcrushing is unlikely 
to occur, and the great capacity of rolls, effective work being constantly 
done, and the amount of crushing surface brought into contact with the ore 
per minute being very large. The prime cost of the rolls is considerably 
less than that of stamps of the same capacity.” 3 

The capacity of rolls has perhaps been frequently over-estimated owing 
to the assumption having been made, that the product of equal crushing 
surfaces must be the same. Thus, Curtis observes in the paper already 
cited :— 66 As an index of the capacity of Krom’s rolls, it may be stated that 
two sets of 26-inch (diameter) rolls, with faces % 15 inches long, give rather 
more effective crushing surface than fifty gravitation stamps, each 8 inches 
in diameter, falling at the rate of ninety drops per minute. In making this 
calculation, the average diameter of the rolls is taken as only 24 inches, 
so as to allow for their gradual wearing, while their speed is taken at 100 
revolutions per minute.” 

Although the calculated crushing surface is as stated, it does not follow 
that the capacity of the two sets of machinery compared with one another 


1 Curtis on “Gold Quartz Reduction,” Proc. Inst. Civil Eng., 1892, 108 , 97 . 

2 C. Q. Payne, Trans. Amcr. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1912, 43 , 327. 

3 Curtis, loo. cit. 
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is the same since it will depend on the pressure as well as the crushing sur- 
lace. No doubt the pressure at the moment oi impact of « Qnn.n fa 
is enormously greater than that exercised by the faces of the rolls * S ^ 

On this point J Richards, M.K., writes 0 “ The coefficient of (crushing) 
effect m such machines (us revolving rollers and reciprocating machines 
is as the area of the acting surlaces, and the speed with which tW 
each other. The mistake in respect of the crushing power of roUm^omes 

from confounding then- eircumlcrential velocity with the wor kin g one_ 

that is, with the parallel velocity at which the surfaces approach and leave 
each other that is the velocity at rigid, angles to the crushing surface. 
Richards elsewhere shows that a 131 akc machine in this way actually outruns 
a revolving roller, although its crushing face travels more slowly than the 
periphery of the roll, lie proceeds: "The same principle holds a 0 o4 
in respect to stamps, the crushing surfaces having a , parallel approach, while 
with rotary machinery the approach is not parallel, except on an imaginary 
line at the centre." s 

A point to be noticed is that, in machines which act by pressure applied 
on the principle of the lever, such as reciprocal.ing-jaw crushers or rolls 
the whole force necessary to crush the lumps of quartz is transmitted to the 
fulcrum, this fulcrum being represented in the rase of rolls by the bearing 
surface at the axle. The consequence is that the frame must be made very 
strong and heavy, and the axle hearings attended to with great care, if 
rapid wear is to he avoided. 

The question whether gravity stamps can be advantageously replaced 
by rolls or other machines for crushing material from about If inches to finch 
diameter has again been revived r(‘r<Mitly. In certain cases, especially for 
soft ores, the stamps may he the less ellicienl machine.. For hard ores, such 
as those of the band, then 1 is lit tic* prospect of stamps being given up. 

Ball Mills. Mills in which ore is crushed by iron balls have long been 
in use. In the earlier forms the balls travelled round in a slot which they 
fitted loosely, the crushing being effected partly by centrifugal force. The 
wear of the halls soon interfered with tin* elliriency of some of these machines, 
and none proved very successful. In later machines, a number of small 
balls enclosed in a. rotating drum crush tin*, ore, by falling from little shelves, 
and this type has passed into extensive use for dry crushing in Australia 
and America. 

The Krupp or Krnpp (frnsnn/m'Iv Hall Mill “ has been highly successful, 
it consists ot a cylindrical drum rotated by belting, but geared down by 
toothed wheels (see Kig, IBl). The interior of the. drum consists of from 
5 to JO overlapping grinding steel plates, a, b, so arranged that the balls 
drop a, few inches in passing from each plate to the next. The half, a, of 
the grinding plates is perforated with .1 inch t a pored holes, and the other 
or main grinding half, />, is bent inwards towards the axis to raise the balls 
above the next succeeding plat,tv The crushed ore passes through the 
perforations in a. and falls upon a coarse, sieve, J, constructed of finely per¬ 
forated steel plates, which protect the outer tine sieves, K, of phosphor 
bronze or steel wive gauze. The coarse, particles retained on both inner 
and outer sieves, which enclose t he (‘rushing drum and rotate with it, are 
returned by elevator plates, /, m. to t he interior of the drum through per¬ 
forated plates, a, guarding apertures between the grinding plates. The 

1 J. Richards, JOunf uci/oit of (lol<l uml KHrt r in fft.v ( 1 nitntf St.ntcs, 1880, p. 369. 

2 See “ Rail Mill Practice at Kalgoortie,” von Bernewitz, 3/ nr/. JITat/., 1911, 5» 139. 
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material, which need not be smaller than 2 or 3 inches in diameter and is 
sometimes larger, is fed into the drum from a hopper at the side. The balls 
are of chilled cast iron or cast steel and of various sizes, the largest being 
about 5 inches in diameter. As they wear down, others are added. The 





material which passes through the fine sieves falls into a hopper which is 
continuous with the dust-proof casing of sheet iron. The interior of the 
sides of the drum is lined with chilled iron or steel plates. The mills are made 
in eleven sizes, the largest having a drum 8 feet 10 inches in diameter and 
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4 feet 6 inches in width. This size rotates 21 to 24 times per minute and 
contains about 2 tons of steel balls. The power required, is about 50 to 00 
H.P., and the amount crushed is about 5 tons of quartzose ore per hour 
through a 40-mesh sieve. Smaller mills, however, are usually employed, 
especially the No. 5 mill (see below) which contains 20 to 22 ewts. of steel 
balls and has an output of about 1 A tons of Kalgoorlie ore per hour, using 
a 20-mesh screen. One steel ball weighing 18 lbs. is added each day to 
compensate for wear. 1 

The feed for the Krupp ball is regulated by sound, a correctly fed mill 
giving a rumbling sound, ami a mill running light giving a clear metallic 
sound due to the balls striking one another. 2 it is usually stated that the 
mill crushes by impact, but Yon Bernewitz is satisfied that the main action 
is by attrition, the balls rolling over and rubbing and grinding the ore. The 
size of the ore feed is about 5-inch cubes. The wear of steel is about 0*55 lb. 
per ton of ore at Kalgoorlie, and the fotal cost varies from 17*8(1. to 32*3<1. 
per ton (Von Bernewitz). The line screens are brushed once a day. 

The same mill is made for wet crushing with an increase of output of about 
30 per cent. Sprays of water are introduced inside the drum and are directed 
against the sieves, ami the lower part of the dust casing is converted into 
a spitzkasten, which separates slime from sand. The web crushing mill, 
however, has not yet passed into regular use. 

The Krupp ball mills installed at. Mount. Morgan, :f where they were for 
the first time used for crushing gold ores, are shown in Pig. 131, which is 
reproduced by the kind permission of the Australasian Institute of Mining 
Engineers. They a,re No. 5 mills, 7 foot b inches in diameter and 3 feet 
9 inches wide, and containing a,bout, a ton of steel bails. There are 10 cast 
steel grinding plates, and the fine screen has >100 holes to the. square inch. 
The mills were 4 , driven at- from 21 to 22 revolutions per minute, and crushed 
soft friable ores containing 10 per cent, of hard quartz boulders (see above, 
j). 275). The ores wore delivered from rork breakers. Sixteen mills crushed 
about 123 tons in eight, hours, so that the product, of each milt was 23 tons 
per day of 21 hours. The power required was 13 I.H.P. per mill. The wear 
amounted to 0*919 lb. of steel plate,s, bolts, etc., and 0-725 lb. of steel balls 
per ton of ore on a run of 12 months, ending 31st May, 1899. The total cost 
for breaking, drying, and (-rushing was 3s. I Id. per ton against. (*>s. 9d. per 
ton when Krom rolls wore used. Exclusive of power, the cost, of crushing 
in the ball mills only was Is. .’Id. per ion. 

These nulls have also been largely used in crushing at. Kalgoorlie, whore 
the experience is similar to that at. Mount. Morgan. The screens used at the. 
Great Boulder Main Reef 1 wore 900 to the square inch, and 60 per cent, 
of the product, passed a 90- mesh screen. The cost, of crushing, exclusive of 
power, was Is. bd. per ton. 

Von Bernewitz ,r> gives another instance of a West. Australian mill using 
No. 5 Krupp ball mills, which ran at. 2b revolutions per minute, taking from 
16 to 20 II.P. each. A steady feed of ore was maintained from a shaking 


1 W. 14 Simpson, Truns. /nut. Mmj. and .1/0., 1005, 13,25. 

2 Von Bnriiewitz, tor. eit. 

3 ‘"Some Notes on Dry Crushing," by N, K. White, Twins. A nut rn fn sin n Inst. Ainu. Kmt.s 

11 ) 00 , 6 , 57 . ‘ ' 

4 A. (J. Oharloton, (/old Atininu nnd Alif/in;/ in Western Aunt rutin (1005), p. 217. 

G Von Rernewitz, A/miiu/ «/,, Sopt. 1, 1001), p. 200; ./. ('hem, Afet. utul Afnn. .s'or, of S. 

A Jrieu , 1000 , 10 , 222 . 
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feeder. Each, mill was loaded with 2,350 lbs. of steel balls and crushed 
40 tons daily through a 27-mesli screen. Using Krupp steel liners, the mill 
ran for eight to ten months without renewals. Three balls were added per 
week, the consumption in balls being 3-J ozs. steel per ton crushed. The balls 
were worn to 1J inches diameter. A fan drew off the dust and helped to keep 
the fine screens clear. The cost of crushing was Is. 8Jd. per ton. Von 
Bernewitz considered these mills better for dry crushing than stamps, rolls, 
or Griffin mills. 

The Griffin Mill is also used at Kalgoorlie and elsewhere. It consists 
of a single roller about 18 inches in diameter with a vertical axis. It is sus¬ 
pended from above somewhat in the manner of the Huntington mill, and 
made to rotate about 200 times a minute. At the same time it rolls round 
on the inside of a die-ring 30 inches in diameter, so that it has a gyratory 
motion. The screens are placed above the die ring. The machine is also 
used for wet crushing. It produces a finer product than ball mills when 
using an equivalent screen, and is thus more suitable when the ore is to be 
slimed than when the product is to be treated by leaching without separation 
of the slime. James gives the cost of crushing through a 15-mesh screen 
at Kalgoorlie as Is. lOd. per ton, exclusive of power. 1 In December, 1904. 
34 Griffin mills and 14 Huntington mills were in use in Western Australia 
for preparing ores for cyanic!ing. 2 


1 .James, aide (1901), p. 111. 

2 Oort. (Jorjettc of Western Austro/ot, Dec. 1904, pp. 530-054. 
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ROASTING. 

Introduction. —The roasting of gold ores as a preliminary to chlorination 
or cyanidation was formerly largely practised. With the discontinuance 
of the chlorination process and the progress of other methods of treating 
telluride ores by cyanide (see Cnap. XVII.), it is becoming an unusual 
■course to roast gold ores, except at Kalgoorlie. Brief descriptions of the usual 
methods are given below. 

The operation of roasting, as a preliminary to chlorination, has for its 
■object the expulsion of the sulphur, arsenic, antimony and other volatile 
■substances existing in the ore, and the oxidation of the metals left behind, 
.so as to leave nothing (except metallic gold) which can combine with chlorine 
when the ore is subsequently treated with it in aqueous solution. For this 
purpose the ore is heated in a furnace, through which a current of air is 
passed, salt being added if oxide of copper, lime, magnesia, etc., are present. 

As a preliminary to cyanidation, roasting is used to remove the sulphur 
or tellurium and to prevent the waste of cyanide by cyanicides. The ore 
is roasted “ dead ” because the compounds formed in partly oxidised pyrite 
(FeS0 4 , etc.), act as cyanicides, whereas the insoluble ferric oxide, Fe 2 0 3 , 
finally formed, is not attacked by cyanide. Telluride ores are roasted with 
the object of rendering the gold soluble, telluride of gold being only very 
slowly attacked by cyanide. As sulphur is always present in telluride ores, 
the roasting is continued until the whole of the sulphur is expelled. At 
one time ores were also often merely dried before cyanidation, where they 
were clayey and plastic, in order to open the pores to the attack of cyanide, 
.and to make the ores more granular and readily leached. With the progress 
in the cyanide treatment of slime, the preliminary drying of ore has become 
less common (MacFarren). 

The ordinary reverberatory furnace, worked by hand labour, was in wide 
use as a preliminary to chlorination, especially where only a few tons, or less, 
•of concentrate are to be treated per day. Various mechanical furnaces, 
capable of handling large quantities of ore, were devised to supersede the 
old-fashioned contrivance, and some of these will be described in the sequel. 

Hand-worked Reverberatory Furnace. —The construction of the ordinary 
reverberatory furnace is too well known to need detailed description here. 1 
It consists of a vaulted chamber, containing the ore ; through this chamber, 
the flames and products of combustion from a furnace and a current of air 
.are made to pass in a horizontal direction above the ore, which is thus heated. 
The ore is also stirred by hand with iron rakes, which are passed through 
•small working doors. The hearth of the vault (also called the “ laboratory 55 
•of the furnace) is formed of bricks placed on edge, as close together as possible. 


1 See An Introduction to the Study of Metallurgy , Roberts-Austen and Harbord, 1910, 
ip. 338. 
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No mortar is used, but a little clay is plastered between the bricks. The height 
of the furnace hearth is about 31 feet above the floor of the building, on which 
the labourers stand, and the space underneath the hearth is either occupied 
by vaults or filled with well tamped rubble. The arch is usually one course 
of bricks (8 inches) thick ; the height between it and the hearth is, in long 
furnaces, about 24 inches near the bridge, and gradually diminishes towards- 
the other end. This height is less in short furnaces. The best firebricks 
are used for the fire-box and bridge, and for the hearth and arch of the first 
few feet of the laboratory.” The remainder is made of common brick. 
It is necessary to have a damper in the flue to regulate the draught; the 
aperture of the flue should not be on a level with the hearth, as in that case 
the loss by dusting is increased. The brickwork of the furnace is supported 
by longitudinal and transverse iron braces which may be eased as the furnace 
becomes hot, in order to avoid any buckling of the walls. The working doors 
have cast-iron frames, and are about 15 inches wide and 9 inches high. The 
fuel used must of course be a long-flame coal, or wood. 

For the particular purpose of roasting pyritic ores before chlorination, 
the temperature on the working floor of the furnace is kept low when the ore 
is first charged in, and high in the later stages. If a single small floor is used 
the fire must be alternately checked and urged to secure these conditions. 
Moreover, when the roasting is nearly complete, the high temperature required 
renders the gases passing into the flue very hot, and so a corresponding waste 
of fuel results. To prevent this waste, it is customary for roasting furnaces 
to 1)0 built with a very long hearth, or to have several successive hearths, 
so as to utilise the waste heat from the portion of the working floor next 
the lire. Furnaces with three floors at slightly different levels are much 
favoured ; in these a charge remains for a few hours on each of the floors 
in succession. It is first placed on the floor farthosl removed from the fire, 
and, after a time, is raked down on to the middle hearth, and thence to 
that nearest the fire, fresh charges being put on the spaces just cleared, so 
that there are always three charges in the furnace in various stages of 
oxidation. 

The most usual form in the Western States of America is the w * I-hearth,’’ 
in which the length of flu*, heartli is four times its width, so that the dimen¬ 
sions are, say, width 15 feet, length GO feet. In this ca.se there should he 
eight working doors on each side. Instead of three floors at different levels, 
a single continuous floor, sloping down from (he flue towards the fire, has been 
used at many works in Australia, Mexico, and the United Slates. At Suler 
Creek a continuous-hearth furnace was 12 feed', wide and SO feet long, and the 
mineral was worked in three distinct parts, as though there were three floors. 
The angle of slope is made, large in some .Australian furnaces, so that in the 
course of the “rabbling" or stirring, the ore continually travels towards 
the fire-box. Furnaces with two or three superposed floors are also used 
to a limited extent ; the lowest- floor is next the fire-box, and communicates 
by a vertical flue with the floor above, and so on. The ore is charged in on 
the top floor, and after a time is raked down through the vertical flue on to- 
the next floor. In this case the floors are heated by the gases passing below 
them as well as above them, and fuel is economised. Merton’s furnace, 
subsequently described, is one of this kind with automatic rabbling. 

The operation of roasting pyritic ore in an ordinary furnace with three 
floors may be described as follows: - The furnace being hot, and the flame 
from the fire-box reaching completely across the first floor, the ore is charged 
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in on the third floor and spread out by the rabbling tool. The weight of the 
charge may be taken as from 12 to 18 lbs. per square foot of floor space, 
varying according to the nature of the ore, a high percentage of sulphur 
necessitating small charges. The layer of ore is 2 or 3 inches deep. It is not 
spread quite evenly, but made to form a series of parallel ridges bv means 
of the rabbling tool, so as to increase the surface exposed to the air. The 
working doors may be closed at first to heat the ore quickly. Moisture is 
at once given off in great quantities, and the sulphur soon begins to burn 
with a blue flame. When this is seen to take place, all the working doors 
are opened, and the charge is energetically rabbled, with little intermission, 
until the sulphur flame disappears. If this is not done, clots are formed 
which are afterwards difficult to break up. The air for the combustion 
of the sulphur is supplied by holes in the fire-bridge and from the working- 
doors. The flames and heated products of combustion from the fire tend 
to rise above the colder air, and move along next to the arch of the furnace, 
while the air forms a sheet between these gases and the ore. In practice, 
although the air is introduced below them, nevertheless the reducing gases 
from the fire partially mix with the air, and greatly reduce its oxidising 
power. Moreover, the combustion of the sulphur in the ore on the first 
two floors further reduces the amount of free oxygen present in the current 
of air, and roasting on the third floor is, therefore, largely dependent on air 
derived from the working doors. 

When the sulphur flames have abated, and the charge has been heated 
almost to redness, it is transferred to the middle floor, where it is raised to 
a dull red heat and most of the sulphating takes place. During this stage 
the ore swells considerably, so as to occupy much more than its original 
bulk. All the lumps previously formed should be broken up on this floor. 
Rabbling is continued until the ore is uniformly dull throughout, so that, 
on turning it over, the fresh surfaces appear but little brighter than that 
which has been exposed for some time. The charge is then transferred to 
the floor next the fire. There is now little risk of the formation of lumps, 
and the charge may be allowed to* reach a bright red heat. Rabbling is of 
less importance than before, as little oxidation takes place, the chief reaction 
which occurs being the decomposition of the sulphates already formed. 
As long as this is still going on, the ore emits the odour of sulphur dioxide. 
When no further odour can be detected, and the ore can be piled up so as to 
maintain a vertical face, shows no bright specks on its glowing surface, 
emits no sparks if some of it is tossed up by the working tool, and is inclined 
to become b]ack very readily from cooling, the charge is said to be “ dead ” 
or cc sweet,” and is ready to be withdrawn. It should be observed that, 
when the ore contains much sulphur, its particles at a low red heat appear 
less coherent than when cold, and flow almost like water, so that the charge 
cannot be made to form a heap with steep sides. Care must therefore be 
taken when the ore is on the middle floor to prevent any part of the charge 
from flowing out of the working doors, which it is very liable to do when 
being rabbled. 

The best means of determining whether a charge is completely roasted 
is to throw some of the ore into water and test the solution for soluble sul¬ 
phates with barium chloride. 

Certain insoluble sulphides may be detected by boiling the roasted 
ore with caustic potash, filtering, and adding a solution of lead car¬ 
bonate. A brown colour or black precipitate denotes the presence 
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of sulphides. This test is used at the Great Boulder, according to 
D. Clark. 1 

Although roasting is carried on until the ore is said to be “ dead,” it is 
not practicable to eliminate the whole of the sulphur, and a small percentage 
both of insoluble and of soluble sulphur can be found in roasted ores. The 
insoluble sulphur* is, of course, more detrimental to gold extraction by chlorine 
than is soluble sulphur. It is not usual in roasting for chlorination to leave 
more than about OT to 0*15 per cent, of insoluble sulphur in the ore, but 
much larger percentages of soluble sulphates are often left undecomposed 
in roasted ore. 

The charge is withdrawn by a scraper, and falls by gravity through a 
hole in the floor of the furnace near the working door into a pit below. This 
hole is covered by a plate while roasting is being performed. 

The time of roasting depends chiefly on the ore, but may be shortened 
by more continuous rabbling than most workmen can perform, the work 
being somewhat exhausting. In a three-floor furnace, concentrate with 
15 per cent, of sulphur usually remains eight hours on each of the three floors. 
The consumption of coal for fuel is usually from 10 to 20 per cent, of the 
weight of the ore. 

Chemistry of Oxidising Roasting.— Sir Wm. Roberts-Austen discusses 
as follows 2 the roasting of a “ mixture consisting of sulphides mainly of 
iron and copper, with some sulphide of lead, small quantities of arsenic 
and antimony as arsenides, antimonides, and sulpho-salts, usually with 
copper as a base. The temperature of the furnace in which the operation 
is to be performed is gradually raised, the atmosphere being an oxidising 
one. The first effect of the elevation of the temperature is to distil off sulphur, 
reducing the sulphides to a lower stage of sulphurisation. This sulphur burns 
in the furnace atmosphere to sulphurous anhydride (S0 2 ), and coming in 
contact with the material undergoing oxidation is converted into sulphuric 
anhydride (S0 3 ). It should be noted that the material of the brickwork 
does not intervene in the reactions, except by its presence as a hot porous 
mass, but its influence is, nevertheless, considerable. The roasting of these 
sulphides presents a good case for the study of chenfical equilibrium. As 
soon as the sulphurous anhydride reaches a certain tension, the oxidation 
of the sulphide is arrested, even though an excess of oxygen be present, 
and the oxidation is not resumed until the actions of the draught change 
the conditions of the atmosphere of the furnace, when the lower sulphides 
remaining are slowly oxidised, the copper sulphide being converted into 
copper sulphate, mainly by the intervention of the sulphuric anhydride, 
formed as indicated. Probably by far the greater part of the iron sulphide 
only becomes sulphate for a very brief period, being decomposed into the 
oxides of iron, mainly ferric oxide, the sulphur passing off. Any silver sulphide 
that is present would have been converted into metallic silver at the outset 
were it not for the simultaneous presence of other sulphides, notably those 
of copper and of iron, which enables the silver sulphide to become converted 
into sulphate. The lead sulphide is also converted into sulphate at this low 
temperature (viz., about 500°). The heat is now raised still further with a 
view to split up the sulphate of copper, the decomposition of which leaves 
oxide of copper. If, as in this case, the bases are weak, the sulphuric anhydride 

1 Clark, Australian Mining and Metallurgy , p. 24. 

2 Roberts-Austen, Presidential address to the Chemical Section, British Association, 
Cardiff Meeting, 1891; Roberts-Austen and Harbord, op. cit ., p. 7. 
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escapes mainly as such ; but when the sulphates of stronger bases are decom¬ 
posed the sulphuric anhydride is to a great extent decomposed into a mixture' 
of sulphurous anhydride and oxygen. The sulphuric anhydride, resulting 
from the decomposition of this copper sulphate, converts the silver into- 
sulphate, and maintains it as such, just as, in turn, at a lower temperature, 
the copper itself had been maintained in the form of sulphate by the sulphuric 
anhydride eliminated from the iron sulphide. When only a little of the 
copper sulphate remains undecomposed, the silver sulphate begins to split 
up (viz., at about 700°) . . . partly by the direct action of heat alone, 

and partly by reactions such as those shown in the following equations ■ 

Ag.>S0 4 -} 4Fe. { (), ------- 2Ag -|- GFe.,().j -|- SO., 

Ag\>ttO., + Cuj) ,, 2Ag -I - <JuS<)‘ -|- Out). 

The charge still contains lead sulphate, which cannot be completely decom¬ 
posed at any temperature attainable in the roasting furnace except, in the- 
presence of silica. . . . The elimination of arsenic, and antimony gives 

rise to problems of much interest, and again confronts the smelter with a 
case of chemical equilibrium. For the sake of brevity it. will be well for the- 
present to limit the consideration to the removal of antimony, which may 
be supposed to be present as sulphide. Some sulphide of antimony is distilled 
off, but this is not its only mode of escape. An attempt to remove antimony 
by rapid oxidation would be attended with the danger of converting it' into 
insoluble ant.iinoniat.es of the metals present in the charge. In the early 
stages of the roasting it. is, therefore, necessary to employ a very low tem¬ 
perature, and the presence, of stea.in is found io be useful as a source 1 of hydro- 
gen, which removes sulphur as hydrogen sulphide, the gas being l’reelv evolved. 
The reaction 

SkS. { | :\\L blLS i 2SI> 

between hydrogen and sulphide of antimony is, however, endothermic, and 
could not, therefore, take place without- the aid which is alTorded by external 
heat. The facts appear to he as follows: Sulphide of antimony, when 
heated, dissociates, and the tension of the sulphur vapour would produce 
a state of equilibrium if tin 1 sulphur I bus liberated were. not. seize* I by the 
hydrogen, and removed from the system. The. equilibrium is thus destroyed, 
and fresh sulphide is dissociated. The general result- being that the. equilibrium 
is continually restored and destroyed until the -sulphide is decomposed. 
The antimony eombines with oxygen and escapes as volatile oxide, as does 
also the arsenic, a, portion of which is volatilised ns sulphide. 

“The main object, of the process which has been considered is the forma 
tion of soluble sulphate of silver." The reactions, however, are precisely 
similar in an ordinary oxidising roast. 

The following remarks on Hie. decomposition of tin* various minerals 
present in complex ores may be oi use in a.ssisting the student to under 
stand the reactions which proceed in the roasting furnace: 

1. Pi/ritc, FeS 2 . On heating this compound sulphur is volatilised, tin*, 
reactions being probably expressed thus : 


8FeS 2 Fe.S,, j S.» 

7FeS“ Fe‘X 1 :*S 2 . 

The sulphur burns to S0 2 , which is partly converted by the heated quartz, 
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etc., 1 into S0 3 , uniting with the free oxygen present. The ferrous sulphate 
formed by this sulphuric acid is split up by the heat and the ferrous oxide 
(FeO) converted into ferric oxide (Fe 2 0 3 ) which gives the ore a red colour 
when cold. Some basic sulphates always remain undecomposed. If the 
temperature of the part of the charge next the fire-bridge has been too high, 
or if the charge is kept too long in the furnace, especially when not freely 
exposed to the air, some magnetic oxide is formed, thus :— 

3Fe 2 0 3 = 21 e 3 0 4 + 0. 

The presence of magnetic oxide makes the ore darker in colour. This is an 
undesirable change, as the magnetic oxide is acted on by chlorine far more 
readily than the sesquioxide. 

W. E. Greenawalt 2 states that the dark magnetic oxide can be recon¬ 
verted to the red sesquioxide by subjection to a lower temperature and an 
abundant supply of air. For this reason he advocates finishing at a lower 
temperature than is used for the previous stages of “roasting. In four suc¬ 
cessive tests on 100-ton lots he found that a higher percentage of extraction 
by chlorination was obtainable by roasting at a high initial heat and a low 
finishing heat than by roasting at a lower initial heat and a higher finishing 
heat, although, in the latter case, the elimination of the sulphur was more 
complete. 

2. Chalcopyrile. —The decomposition of the copper sulphate formed in 
the furnace leaves a mixture of cuprous and cupric oxides, both soluble in 
chlorine. 

3. Galena , PbS.—The presence of this mineral in any but small quantities 
is very detrimental, as both lead sulphate and lead silicate (formed by its 
decomposition in the presence of silica) are very fusible, and, at the tempera¬ 
ture required to split up copper sulphate, cause the ore to become pasty 
and form lumps. Eoasting must be performed very slowly and cautiously 
to avoid this effect. 

4. Arsenopyrite , FeAsS.—Arsenates of iron, copper, lead, etc., when 
formed are not easily decomposed, as they resist a high temperature, and are 
only slowly converted into sulphates by sulphuric acid at a red heat. It is, 
therefore, desirable to avoid their formation, and with this end in view the 
precautions which have been already mentioned above are taken. 

5. Antimonial Sulphides are still more difficult to deal with, the antimon- 
ates formed being less easily decomposed than arsenates. Their formation 
is avoided in the manner already described. 

6. Blende , ZnS, forms oxide and sulphate of zinc, of which the latter 
can only be split up by a very high temperature. At a bright red heat a basic 
sulphate is formed which is converted to oxide at a white heat. If blende 
is roasted at a high temperature and with a plentiful supply of air, sulphate 
of zinc is not formed to a large extent. 

7. Calcium Carbonate , CaC0 3 , is decomposed at a red heat, C0 2 being given 
off and caustic lime, CaO, left in the charge. The change is slow at 600° 
(low red heat) and rapid at 800° (full red heat). Magnesium carbonate is 
similarly decomposed. 

8. Tellurides containing gold are fusible far below a red heat, and heavy 
losses of gold may occur through absorption by the furnace bottom. The 


1 Plattner, Metallurgische ESstprozesse (Freiburg, 1856). 

2 Greenawalt, Eng. and Mng. J., July 29,1905, p. 145. 
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melted telluride of gold may remain in the ore, and in that case at a red 
heat the tellurium is partly volatilised and partly oxidised to the oxide 
Te0 2 , which also sublimes. Spherical beads of gold remain behind and are 
difficult to dissolve. Helen hie. s* behave similarly. 

9. Metallic Gold, Silver, etc., are fused at high temperatures, forming 
spherical beads which are diflicult to dissolve. The temperature of the ore 
should never be allowed to exceed 1,000°, for this reason. 

Elwiinatiotb of Arsenic and An/unontj.-- 11. M. Howe, in explaining how 
this is effected, distinguishes three horizontal zones in the ore : 1 (1) the 
upper surface, where oxidation is only slightly hindered by sulphurous and 
.sulphuric acids by the products of combustion of the fuel; (2) the middle 
layers where oxidation proceeds to a very limited extent; (0) the lowest 
layers, where “ a pellet of ore is simply exposed to the action of the other 
pellets with which it is in contact, of volatilised sulphur, and of sulphurous 
and sulphuric anhydrides generated by the action of sulphur on previously 
formed metallic oxides/ 1 He proceeds “ 'The expulsion of arsenic and 
antimony as sulphides is favoured in the middle and lower zones by the 
presence of volatilised sulphur, mixed with sulphurous acid and at'most 
a very limited supply of free oxygen and sulphuric acid. In the upper part 
of the middle layer, to which a sma.ll a,mount of free oxygen pend.rates, 
we have the gently oxidising conditions favourable to the formation of 
arsenious acid and trioxide of antimony. In the upper zone the stronger 
oxidising conditions rather favour the formation of fixed arseniat.es and 
antimoniafes, though, even here, part, of the arsenic and antimonv may 
volatilise and escape while passing through their intermediate volatile con¬ 
dition of arsenious acid and trioxide of antimony/’ On stirring the mass, 
these arscmat.es and antimonates, being exposed to the reducing action of 
volatilised sulphur and uudeeomposcd sulphides in the lower zones, may 
again be converted into volat ile oxides. Protoxide of iron, suboxide of copper, 
and sulphurous acid an 4 , also ellieaeious in reducing arsenic acid, higher 
oxides of iron and copper, and sulphuric acid being formed. “ Thus, every 
individual atom of arsenic may travel forth and back many times through 
the volatile 4 rendition, being oxidised at the 4 surface 4 , and reduced below the 
surface 1 , . . . and every time 4 it arrives at this volat ile rondit ion an oppor¬ 
tunity is offered it to volatilise 4 and (‘scape 4 / 1 If a small ejuantity of coal 
or coke 4 dust is mixed with the 4 ore 4 , after it. has been eomple 4 te 4 ly oxidised, 
and the air excluded, the 4 arsematrs and ant imonat e\s a,re 4 , again reduced to 
the lower oxide 4 ,s, and, if they are “carried past, the 4 , volatile 4 state 4 11 />., 

reduced to medals they may again be 4 passe 4 d through it. by an oxielising 
atmosphere 4 . “ Of course 4 the 4 expulsion ot arsenic and antimony is favoured 
by the presumes 4 of a, large 4 proportion of p\ rites, both because 4 . the 4 , sulphur 
distilled from the 4 , pyrites fends to drag them olT as suiphieh 4 s, and Ixmause the 4 . 
prosemce 4 . of the 4 pvri<e 4 s prolongs the 4 roasting, arid thus inere 4 as< 4 s tlm number 
of times which the 4 nrsemic and antimony pass hack and forth past their 
volatile 4 , cemelifions ; hence, if. is sometimes desirable 4 , to mix py rites with 
impure ores to further the 4 (expulsion of fh« 4 ir impurities/' 

The Use of Salt in Roasting. (Vrtuin ores mjuire 4 . the 4 adelitiem of salt, 
in roasting in order to chloridise. material which would otherwise, absorb 
chlorine when the ore came 4 to be 4 . “ gassed/ 1 and so cause 4 , n< 1<lilionnl expense, 
as wcdl as ineonvenicime. If silver as well as gold is to lx 4 , extracted irom 

1 Howe, Hopper Smolting, /in//, No. lS. A . (imi. Surrey, Washington, 1 NSf>. 
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the ore, the addition of salt is necessary in order to form chloride of silver 
in the furnace, since metallic silver is not attacked by chlorine at the highest 
emperature ever employed in the leaching vat. The silver chloride is then 
dissolved out by sodium thiosulphate or some other solvent either before 
or after the extraction of the gold. 

Even if no silver is present, an ore must be roasted with salt if it contains, 
much copper (as sulphide, or as an oxidised salt), lime, magnesia, or other- 
substance which, after being subjected to an oxidising roasting, is rapidly 
attacked by chlorine at ordinary temperatures. The salt is usually added 
towards the end of the operation, when no sulphides and only a small per¬ 
centage of sulphates are left undecomposed; sometimes, however, the ore 
and salt are mixed before charging in. To some sulphides only 5 lbs. of salt 
per ton of ore are added, but others require as much as 90 lbs. per ton. The 
weight of salt added must be at least six to eight times that of the silver 
present in the ore. If a large amount of salt is used, it is desirable to leach 
the roasted ore with water, before treating it with chlorine gas, in order 
to remove the coating of soluble sulphates and chlorides remaining on the- 
surface of the granules of ore. 

The chemical action of the salt is due to a double decomposition between 
it and the sulphates of the heavy metals, by which sulphate of soda and the 
chlorides of the heavy metals are produced. The following general equation 
approximately represents the reaction :— 

2NaCl + RS0 4 == RC1 2 + Na 2 S0 4 . 

Chlorine is also set free by the action of sulphuric anhydride on salt r 
and the presence of water vapour induces the formation of much hydro¬ 
chloric acid. These gases act directly on the several constituents in the ore, 
iorming chlorides and oxychlorides. The metallic chlorides and oxychlorides- 
iormed are in many cases volatile (e.g., the compounds of copper, iron, lead, 
arsenic, antimony, etc.), and, in passing off, the volatile compounds carry 
away with them varying proportions of gold and silver, which, as a rule, 
are not recoverable in the dust chambers. The chloride of copper is especially 
active in causing these losses. ‘ 

Other reactions which probably take place are as follows :— 

1. Ferrous sulphate, acted on by salt at a red heat in the presence of 
moist air, yields hydrochloric acid and chlorine, which act on the gold and 
diver, while ferric sesquioxide and sodium sulphate are produced. 

2. Ferric chloride, Fe 2 Cl 6 , is also produced at the same time. This is 
volatile, and chloridises silver with great energy at a red heat, sesquioxide 
}f iron being produced. 

3. Cupric chloride, CuCl 2 , is easily decomposed into cuprous chloride, 
3u 2 C1 2 , and free chlorine, or into the oxychloride, Cu 2 O.Cl 2 , and free chlorine. 
Che vapours of CuCl 2 thus give rise to further supplies of nascent chlorine 
available for the chlorination of the silver. 

4. Arsenic and antimony form volatile chlorides which are decomposed 
3 y means of oxygen and water vapour, yielding arsenious and antimonious. 
icids and nascent chlorine or hydrochloric acid. 

It is thus obvious that the presence of base minerals is advantageous* 
.n that they may cause nascent chlorine to be set free in the presence of silver 
m all parts of the furnace. On the other hand, the loss of gold is increased 
Dy any increase in the quantities either of silver or of the base metals, since 
m the former case the time of the roasting is prolonged. The best chloridising 
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effect is obtained in a highly oxidising atmosphere, so that very little sulphur 
is required in the ore, and, if much is present, the practice of eliminating 
the greater part before adding the salt is not likely to be attended with any 
diminution in the percentage of silver chloride formed. Moreover, the 
water vapour in the furnace gases promotes the formation of hydrochloric 
acid. When salt is used in roasting, the ore is often allowed to cool slowly 
in heaps after being withdrawn from the furnace. If treated in this way, 
a higher percentage of the silver, etc., is found to be chloridised than if the 
ore is wetted down at once, or even spread out to cool in a thin layer. On the 
other hand, the losses of gold by volatilisation are increased by slow cooling. 
Chlorine continues to be evolved for a long time after the withdrawal of the 
charge has taken place, the heaps smelling strongly of the gas. 

Losses of Gold in Roasting. —Plattner proved in 1856 1 that in the oxidising 
roasting of ordinary auriferous pyrite, a loss of gold can take place only 
when the operation is carried on so rapidly that fine particles are carried off 
mechanically by the draught. This conclusion, as far as sulphides and 
arsenides are concerned, has been confirmed by Kiistel, 2 and by Prof. S. B. 
Christy, 3 but the latter adds that it is extremely difficult to prevent all 
mechanical loss by dusting, which is caused by even a moderate draught. 
Kiistel records the loss of 20 per cent, of the gold present during the oxidising 
roasting of certain tellurides of gold and silver, and states that this is not a 
mechanical loss, but is due to volatilisation. This seems to he a mistake, 
see p. 10. 

The fosses of gold which are sustained when salt is added to the furnace 
charge may he very great. Kiistel found that a telluride ore, on being roasted 
with 1 per cent, of salt, lost 8 per cent, of its gold before the ore was red hot. 
Aaron 4 * found that certain ores, containing only gangue and pyrite, suffered 
great loss of gold in roasting with salt which had been added at the com¬ 
mencement of the operation ; only a small part of this gold was condensed in 
the flue, in which was found a yellowish fluffy precipitate, consisting largely 
of chlorides of copper and iron, and containing nearly 30 ozs. of gold to the 
ton. lie found that the loss was greatly reduced by diminishing the quantity 
of salt, and by reserving it until the dead roasting was nearly complete. 

In the ohloridising roasting of a Mexican ore, consisting mainly of mag¬ 
netite and pyrite with 5*5 to 7 per cent, of chalcopyrite, C. A. Stetefeldt 
found the losses of gold to he from 42*8 to 93 per cent, of the total gold con¬ 
tained. He states fi that;there is no doubt that the volatilisation of the gold 
takes place with that of the copper chlorides. The loss increased with the 
quantity of these chlorides formed and volatilised. 15 He further shows, 
however, that the presence of copper chloride is not the only possible cause 
of loss, since an ore consisting of hard white quartz, intimateiy mixed with 
about 7 per cent, of caloito and a little pyrite, lost 70 to 80 per cent, of its 
silver, and 68 to 85 per cent, of its gold, when roasted with 5 per cent, of 
salt. When subjected to an oxidising roast, no loss of gold took place. The 
reason for the extraordinary behaviour of this ore was not discovered. 

Prof. Christy 6 found that, in the ores on which he experimented on a 


1 Plattner, Metal lurgisake Jiostprozesse (Preiburg), p. 12S. 

2 Kuistel, Toasting of Gold, and Silver Ores (1880), p. 50. 

3 Chrinfcy, Trans. Amer Inst. Mng. 'Eng., 1888, 1% 3. 

4 Aaron, Leaehing of Gold and Silver Ores (1881), p. 121. 

3 Stetefeldt, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mug. Eng., 1885, 14 , 889. 

® Christy, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng ., May, 1888, 17 * 14. 
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small scale in a muffle furnace, a greater loss was sustained by adding the 
salt near the end of the roasting operation than by mixing the same weight 
of salt with the ore at the start. He explained that this is due to the fact 
that the amount of gold volatilised varies with the amount of chlorine which 
comes in contact with it. When the salt is added at the start, the chlorine 
is at first removed by the sulphur as fast as it is formed, escaping as chloride 
of sulphur, and thus the gold is protected’ from attack. When the salt is 
added after a long oxidising roast, the chlorine is rapidly generated (the ore 
being red hot and containing large quantities of sulphates), and the gold 
is no longer protected from attack by the sulphur. The loss of gold is also 
in all cases increased by working at a higher temperature, owing to the 
large amount of chlorine generated, and to the increase in the volatility 
of the gold. It is apparent from the results given on p. 61 that the tempera¬ 
ture used in chloridising roasting must be very carefully regulated, the loss 
of gold being increased far more by high temperature than by a lengthening 
of the time in the furnace. Moreover, the salt must be reduced to the least 
possible quantity. It must, however, be remembered that the maximum 
volatility of gold chloride is at about 250°, or far below a red heat. 

The advantage found to be gained in practice by adding salt near the 
end of the operation is due to the fact that, in the continuous roasting of ores 
in long-bedded furnaces, the gases given of from the finishing floor pass 
over a great length of comparatively cold, unsalted, and unoxidised ore before 
reaching the flue. The quantity of gold chloride mixed with the chlorine, 
which is evolved from the red-hot ore as soon as the salt is added, is no doubt 
large; but the S0 2 from the colder ore, and the steam from the fxlel, “ ofier 
excellent means for the reduction of the chloride of gold right within the 
furnace, while the most efficient means probably is the pyrites themselves/’ 
which have been proved to be readily capable of condensing gold on their 
surface. If all the salt is added at the start, there is a continued volatilisation 
of chloride of gold throughout the furnace, and a less favourable opportunity 
for it to condense. The difference between the results in the muffle and in 
the reverberatory furnace is thus explained. 

At Nevada City, at the Merrill eld Mine, and in other works in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, the old-fashioned long furnace, with a single step separating the 
finishing hearth from the rest of the furnace, was still used in 1888. 1 These 
furnaces are from 55 to 65 feet long, holding from 6 to 9 tons, and producing 
about 3 tons of roasted ore per day, so that the ore remains in the furnace 
from two to three days. The custom there was to give the ore a long oxidising 
roast at a low red heat, ending in a low cherry-red heat, and then, when the 
ore reached the finishing floor, the temperature was slightly lowered, and the 
salt added. The salt was stirred thoroughly into the ore, and as soon as it 
was u dissolved ” by the roasted ore— i.e., in about half an hour—the 
charge was drawn into the cooling pit. This lowering of the temperature 
is evidently of great importance in reducing the loss, but the time occu¬ 
pied in roasting is regarded as less material if no salt is present. These 
mills were on custom work, charging $15 to $20 per ton of ore for treatment, 
and guaranteeing a yield of 90 per cent, of the gold and 60 per cent, of the 
silver. Their method of roasting seems to be considered in California as 
that best suited to concentrate containing a high percentage of sulphur, 
but their loss in roasting has not been ascertained. 


Christy, op. cit., p. 42. 
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At one of the Californian chlorination mills it was found by experiment 
•in 1882 that nearly 50 per cent, of the gold and 28 per cent, of the silver 
were being lost by volatilisation, in this case the pyrite was roasted on two 
hearths for thirty-six hours, 1 per cent, of salt being added four hours before 
the charge was drawn. The reason for the great loss was thought by Professor 
•Christy to be the high temperature of roasting, particularly on the charging-in 
floor. 

The variation of the loss in different ores which are treated precisely 
alike is doubtless due partly to the presence or absence of metals forming 
volatile chlorides which carry oil the gold, and partly to the physical 
condition of the latter, the volatilisation being greater if it is in a state 
■of minute subdivision. 

Volatilisation Process for Treating Gold Ore. —8. Croasdale found, 1 from 
experiments on a number of ores, that from 80 to 99 per cent, of the gold 
•contained in them could be volatilised by roasting with salt. This formed the 
basis of a process for the extraction of gold and silver from pyritie ore. If 
more than 3 per cent, of sulphur was present in the ore it was partly 
removed by roasting after dry crushing. Prom 5 to 20 lbs. of salt per ton 
of ore was then added and oxidising roasting continued at a temperature of 
about 1000°. The gold and silver were volatilised and condensed in scrub¬ 
bing towers or in filters made of burlap sprayed with water. The process was 
tried at Mayer, Yavapai County, Arizona, in 1900, 2 3 and the same method 
was applied in 1913 by J3. Howe to antimonial ore at the CUvalia Con¬ 
solidated Mine, West Australia. 5i In both cases the process was soon 
.abandoned. 


MECHANICAL b V ItNA< 1 MS. 

Thefurnac.es which have been designed with the object/ of saving tint labour 
necessary to work the reverberatory furnaces may be divided into four 
classes, viz. • 

1. Stationary hearth furnac.es, supplied with iron hoes moved by machinery 
by which the ore is rabbled. The O’Hara, Pearce Turret, Brown, Ropp, 
Edwards, Merton, MaeDougall, Evans-Klepetko and IlerresholT furnaces art* 
•examples of this class. 

2. "Rotating-bed furnaces, in which the hoes or stirrers are stationary, 
while the bed supporting the ore revolves. The Godfrey raleiner 1 and the 
•old Bunker Hill furnace are examples of this (‘lass. 

3. Rotating cylindrical furnaces, which consist/ of hric.k-Iined iron cylinders 
capable of being rotated, so that, the ore is tumbled over and over by their 
motion while it. is being roasted. Examples an*, the Bruckner, the White- 
Howell, the Hof man, and the Argali furnaces. 

4. Shaft furnaces, in which the powdered ore falls by gravity, in a. shower, 
through an ascending column of hot air, the oxidation being effected in the 
course of the fall. The Ktetefeldt furnace, which is the only one basis I on 
this principle, is not used for dead roa.st.ing, as it is not adapted for the pur 
pose. It is used for the chloridising roasting of silver ores, and will not be 
•described in this volume. 


1 Oroandale, bhut. and Mat/. Autf. 29, 1902, p. 212; Mtaj. Matt., 19M, IO, 200. 

2 (). II. Fairchild, Mtnj. and Set. Press, Mcpt. 1, 1000. 

3 II owe, Mtuj. Ma<j 1012, 9,427. 

* Trans. Just. Mutt, and Mat., 1S99, 7 , 222. 
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1. Furnaces with Mechanical Stirrers — (7Ham Furnace .—This is the 
oldest mechanical furnace, and it hears a great resemblance to the old- 
fashioned reverberatory furnace. It has two superposed hearths, in each of 
which the arch is very low, so as to coniine the heat close to the ore. An 
endless chain, set in motion by suitable machinery, passes through the furnace, 
resting on the upper hearth, and returns along the lower hearth. Attached 
to the chain at proper intervals are iron frames of a triangular shape ; on 
these frames are a number of ploughs or hoes set at an angle, so that one- 
set of hoes turns the ore to the centre, and the next set turns it in an 
opposite direction towards the walls. The ploughs thus stir the ore 
thoroughly, and at the same time move it gradually towards the fire. The 
ore falls from the upper to the lower hearth by gravity, and similarly falls 
from the lower hearth into a pit when it arrives at the hottest place in the 
furnace. 

One of the chief causes of ditliculty and expense in working furnaces with 
mechanical stirring apparatus is that the iron hoes gradually become heated, 
and they are then rapidly corroded by the sulphur in the ore. in hand 
stirring the rabbling tool is withdrawn as soon as it is hot. and allowed to 
cool, while another is substituted for it meanwhile, thus prolonging its life. 
In furnaces with mechanical rabbles the trouble and expense caused by the 
wearing of the hoes were very great until the device was adopted of placing 
the moving parts of the mechanism outside the ore-hearth with the stirring 
hoes passing through a slot in the furnace 1 wall. This device is used in some 
of the furnaces described below. In the Edwards and Merton furnaces, 
described below, pp. 291 and 297, which have 1 displaced all other furnaces 
at Kalgoorlie, the rabbles are waier-coolrd. 

MacDoiujall , Ilerreshofj, 11 edtje. and Era ns- Elcju'/lnt Furnaces. 1 These 
furnaces have from b to 8 circular superimposed heart I is. the ore being dried 
on the top floor and roasted on the lower floors. The ore is stirred by radial 
arms carrying teeth, the. arms being moved by a rotating central shaft, to 
winch they are attached. The furnaces arc made hot and in many cases 
subsequently work without fuel other than the 1 sulphur in t hr ova. reducing 
the sulphur in concent rate* at Butf e to about -1 to f> per cent. They are not 
used in roasl mg gold ores. 

Pearce Turret Furnace. This consists of an ordinary reverberatory 
hearth built* in an annular form (see Fig. Ib2). In t he cent re of t he circular 
space surrounded by tho hearth is a vertical iron column carrying four hollow 
horizontal arms projecting through a slot into the reverberatory hearth 
which they cross transversely. The column revolves and the arms carry 
rabble blades which traverse tho hearth, stirring tho ore and moving it, round 
the circle by degrees. “Air is forced through the hollow arms and is dis¬ 
charged against, the rabble blades, performing the double duty of cooling the 
iron work and of furnishing heated air for the oxidation oi the ore. 11 The 
ore is discharged automatically alter passing once round the furnace. r I\vo 
or more fireplaces are used. The hearth is 0, 7, or H feet wide, and is now 
sometimes built in two and even six floors, our above, the other. Moreover, 
the top o{ the areh is sometimes used as a drying hearth. An improvement 
on the air blast for cooling the rabble arms consists in suppiving them with 
water-jackets, by which their life is lengthened, the air being let in through 


1 “Notes on the Metallurgy of Copper of Montana,” by II. (). 11 of man. Tram f. Amcr. 
In,M/it /. #m/., 100b, 34 , 270-2H2 ; < lowland, want Mt tutu. pp. S(KiZ. 
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the fire-boxes and the apertures in the outer wall. This furnace is not used 
in roasting gold ores. 

The Brown Horse-,shoe Furnace.-—In this furnace the ore-hearth (L, 
Fig. 133, which is a cross-section of the furnace through the ore-hearth 
and fire-box), has a narrow chamber, M, on each side of it and separated 
from it by tiles projecting downwards from the arch and upwards from the 
hearth, so that only a narrow slot is left between the two series. In the lateral 
chambers, M, are laid rails on which the carriages supporting the stirrers 



Fig. Ki2. IVaror Turnd, Furnace. Th<* tunnel is shown at. A A', and tin' rabbles at. I! It'. 
These rabbles are moved from the central support, S by the gearing G. Hoppers 
are indicated at, 11 IF; B IF are the supporting girders of t he tunnel. (From 
Roherts-Au.sten and Ilarbord, hitnutuetian (<t the Sttidi/ nj M etalttm/i/, 1010, 
p.M!).) 

are moved by a cable running con! inuously on grooved win‘els. These are 
placed in doorways in the wall of 1 he furnace to keep t hem cool. The carriage 
spans the ore-hearth, passing through the slots connecting L and M, and F 
arranged to grip t he cable or release it. The carriage supports steel stirrers 
which just reach the ore-heart h and stir and move on the ore. The earriages 
run on a continuous elliptical track, only part, of which is inside <ho furnace. 
In operation half < Ik; carriages are traversing t ho furnueo while half are 
resting in a, cooling spare outside t he funning When two carriages are used, 



Fig. lift Brown Horseshoe Funnier Transverse Sect ion Hi rough Ore hearth 

and Firadios. 

the one moving out. of the furnace strikes the other, whieh is at rest in the 
cooling space, and pushes if. forward until if grips tlie ruble automatirallv 
and starts off to fake up the stirring, and <ho hoi moving earriage is at. <he. 
same time automatioally released and comes to rest. The stirrers are thus 
prevented from becoming overheated. 

There are one, two, or more tire-boxes, according to requirements, and 
there is generally a prolongation of the ore-hearth outside the furnace walls, 
used as a cooling hearth, over which the ore is pushed by the stirrers, until 
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it falls into a hopper ready for chlorination. Fig. 133 is a section of the" 
furnace erected in 1896 at the Golden Reward Chlorination Mill, at Dead- 
wood, Dakota. In this case the roasting hearth was 180 feet long and 8 feet 
wide, and the cooling hearth 78 feet long. Three rabbling carriages were 
used, following one another at intervals of 90 seconds, and moving the ore 
forward at the rate of 22 feet per hour. The ore contained from 21- to 8 per 
cent. 9 of sulphur, and 65 tons of ore crushed through 30-mesh sieves were- 
roasted per day, the product containing 0*3 per cent, of sulphur. The capacity 
was thus one ton to every 22 square feet of hearth per day, and the total 
cost less than 50 cents per ton for roasting, cooling, and conveying the ore 
to the barrels, 1 2 * 4 the cost per day of twenty-four hours being made up as 
follows - 


Fuel, 0 cords of wood, ....... $19.50 

Labour, two men, one each shift, ..... 5.00 

Power, 5 H.K,.J.25 

Oil, lights, repairs, etc., ....... 1.50 

$27.25 

The Rapp Straiyht-line Furnace differs from the Brown furnace in having 
the cable placed underneath the hearth, the slot being in the hearth itself. 
Through the slot an arm, connected below with a four-wheeled truck, extends 
upwards, and across the upper end of this arm is the supporting bar from 
which the stirring teeth project. The chamber beneath the hearth is easily 
accessible for repairs, and the trucks and rabbles are cooled outside the 
furnace while traversing the track leading back to the starting point. The 
hearth of the standard furnace is 105 feet long and 11 feet wide. It was 
tried at Kalgoorlie, but, like the Brown furnace and HolthoiT-Wcthcy, is 
no longer used in roasting gold ores. 

The Ilollhoff-Wclhejf Furnace 2 is of similar design. Six of these were- 
used at the Great .Boulder Perseverance Sulphide Mill in 1901. The fixed 
horizontal heart!is were .120 feet long and 12 feet wide, the capacity of each 
furnace being 60 to 70 tons per day. The ore, which apparently contains 
about 3 or 4 per cent, of sulphur, is stirred and carried forward by means 
of eight travelling rabbles in each furnace, and less than 0*02 per cent, of 
sulphur in undecomposed sulphides is left in the ore after roasting. These 
have now been replaced by the Edwards Duplex furnace. 

The Richards Furnace :i was introduced at Mount Morgan and subse¬ 
quently installed at the Great Boulder Main Reef Sulphide Works. It con¬ 
sists of eleven superimposed hearths, the whole furnace being 30 feet long, 
12 feet wide, and 65 feet high. It is heated by a single lire, and the issuing 
gases are stated to be at a temperature of 300 u . The ore is not stirred, but 
banks up on each hearth until it forms a natural slope when it slides down, 
falling from floor to floor through vertical flues. At Mount Morgan the cost 
of roasting in this furnace was put at 5s. per ton. 

The Edwards Furnace 4 (see Figs. 134 to 136).---This furnace and the- 


1 Emj. and Mny. «/., July 4, 1890, p. 8 . 

2 Oharleton, (laid Minintj and Mutiny in Western Australia, p. 848; Mineral Industry, 
1897, p. 448 ; anti “Notes on the Metallurgy of Copper of Montana,” by Hofman, Tram. 
A mar. Inst Mny. Eny., Eel). 1908, 34 , 272. 

8 Charleton, op. ait., p. 828. 

4 W. E. Simpson, Trans Inst. May. and Met., 1908, 13 , 28; K. I). Tower, Eny. and 
Mny. 1/., Eeb. 11, 1904, p. 242; (lowland, Non-Ferrous Mettds , p. 25. 
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the tilting. The stationary hk Duplex ” furnace is built of brick with a flue 
under the hearth. It has one or two side fire-boxes and one at the end. The 
length varies, but is usually from 100 to 120 feet, and the width from 9 to 
12 feet. There is a number of rotating rabbles, which are hollow and water- 
cooled. The spindles of the rabbles pass through the arch of the furnace, 
and above the arch are fitted with crown cog-wheels which gear with bevel 
pinion cog-wheels, carried on two lines of shafting running longitudinally 
along the top of the furnace. The rabbles are geared right and left alternately 
so that two adjacent rabbles rotate in opposite directions. The circular 
paths of the feet of the rabbles overlap, and there are little or no dead spaces 
on the hearth. The ore moves down the inclined hearth in a zig-zag fashion 
under the influence of the rabbles. The shoes of the rabbles are cast iron, 
and when worn out can be easily replaced on the feet without cooling the 
furnace. In the older furnaces there was only one line of rabbles, instead 
of two. The width was 6 feet, and the amount of ore roasted at Kalgoorlie 
(containing about 6 per cent, of sulphur) was 12 to 18 tons per day. The 
duplex furnaces roast from 60 to 100 tons of Kalgoorlie ore per day in 
preparing it for treatment by the cyanide process. 




The hearths at the Associated Mine furnaces 1 are Ilf x 107 feet, the 
fall 0*31 inch per foot, and the 52 rabbles move at 2*62 revolutions per minute. 
There are three fire-boxes, and fuel consumption averages 11 per cent, of 
the ore roasted, which amounts to 95 tons per day in each furnace. The 
sulphur in the ore amounted to 5-5 per cent., and the cost of roasting was 
2s. 6d. per ton in 1911. If bad work was detected the furnace was stopped 
for a time to heat up. 

The tilting furnace (Tigs. 135 and 136) is made of iron externally and 
lined with brick. It consists of two iron girders 63 feet long, resting on 
pivots at the centre, and the movement of ore can be regulated by tilting 
the furnace from the horizontal to any desired angle to suit the ore, thereby 
increasing or decreasing the rate at which the ore passes through the furnace. 
The tilting furnace is also made in duplex form. The output for the simplex 
pattern is from 8 to 20 tons per day, and for the duplex about double. 


1 M. W. von Bernewitz, Mwj. and tioi. Press , May 18, 1911, p. 661'. 
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are 23 feet 9 inches long and 8 feet wide over all. The height of each arch 
is 16 1 inches in the middle and 9 inches at the side. The ore is charged in 
on the upper hearth, stirred and moved forward by rotating rabbles attached 
to vertical shafts, and delivered in succession to the middle and lower hearths 
and finally to the finishing hearth. There are four shafts, with a rabble 
attached to each shaft on each of the three floors. The hearths are hori¬ 
zontal, having no fall. The capacity of the furnace when treating Kalgoorlie 
sulpho-telluride ore is said to be from 18 to 25 tons of ore per day. 

In the most recent type of Merton furnace, the shafts on the primary 
hearths are hollow and water-cooled, like that on the finishing hearth, and 
the finishing hearth is made of greater area, being now 7 feet in diameter. 
The furnace is said to treat from 20 to 33 tons of telluride gold ore per day 
at lvalgoorlie, bringing the sulphur from 3 to 5 per cent, down to 0*01 per 
cent, as sulphide, with a fuel consumption of 14 per cent. 

At the Associated Northern Blocks, Kalgoorlie, 1 six Merton furnaces were 
treating daily 120 tons of ore containing 3 per cent, sulphur. The hearths 
were 30 feet by 61 feet, and most of the elimination of the sulphur was on 
the third or lowest hearth. The consumption of fuel was 14 per cent, by 
weight of the ore, and the cost of roasting 2s. 9d. per ton. 

The Associated Furnace 2 at work at Kalgoorlie at the same time had two 
superimposed hearths, each 46 feet long, of which the upper one only was 
heated by a fire, although about half the sulphur was burnt off on the lower 
hearth. 

2. Revolving Cylindrical Furnaces. In the fixed-charge intermittent 
furnaces, such as the Bruckner cylinder and the liofman furnace, a charge 
of ore was introduced through apertures, which were then closed and the 
furnace rotated until the roasting was complete. 

The Wkite-Ho]cell furnace (Fig. 138) is an old example of the continuous 
working furnaces of this type. The ore fed in at the upper end travels down 
through the inclined cylinder towards the fire, and is discharged automatically 
at the lower end. There is a considerable loss of ore by dusting. In this 
furnace only the enlarged part next the fire-box is lined with firebrick, the 
remainder being left unlined. Cast-iron spirally-arranged shelves assist 
in raising and showering the pulp through the flames. John E. Both well 3 
added a hopper-shaped dust chamber with its bottom consisting of an inclined 
cast-iron plate projecting about 8 inches into the upper end of the cylinder. 
The dust carried out of the cylinder settled in this chamber, and, as if accumu¬ 
lated, slid down the sides and mixed with the fresh ore. Kothwcll used a 
cylinder 36 feet long and 5 feet in diameter with an inclination of 14 inches 
only, rotating once per minute. The lining was of firebrick, 6 inches thick. 

The Argali Roasting Furnace. .This is a modification of the older forms 

of rotating cylindrical furnaces, and consists of four small parallel tubes 
instead of one large one. The tubes are about 28 feet long, 2 feet in diameter, 
and lined with firebrick, which is thicker at the lower end nearest the fire. 
The ore is equally distributed between the tubes, so that the furnace is 
balanced and requires but little power to rotate it. The furnace is rotated 
by friction drivers, and makes about one revolution in four minutes, the 
slowness of movement of the ore diminishing the loss by dusting. The 
working drawings reproduced in Figs. 139 and 140 were supplied for the 


1 Von Bcrnewitz, lor. nit . 2 Ibid. 

3 Rothwoll, Mineral Induxtri !, 1892, p. 284. 
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purpose by Philip Argali. The furnace as shown is arranged for burning 
coal, but some have been erected and were used for some time with oil as 
fuel. The capacity of the furnace when roasting ores containing 2 per cent, 
of sulphur is from 45 to 50 tons per day, the sulphur’ being reduced to 0T per 
cent. ; the ore is from two to three hour’s in the furnace, and the consumption 
of slack coal for this ore is 150 to 160 lbs. per ton. On pyritic ores containing 
12 per cent, of sulphur, the capacity is said to be from 25 to 30 tons per day. 
The cost of roasting is very small, hardly any repairs and supervision being 
necessary. The furnace was used continuously for some years at Cyanide, 
Colorado, in roasting Cripple Creek ores for cyanide treatment. Similar 
furnaces with modifications, are used for drying ore and also for cooling 
roasted ore. In the cooler, water tubes and jackets reduce the temperature 
of 300 tons of ore per day from a red heat to the ordinary temperature. 
The drying furnaces were in use in 1914 at the Cam and Motor Mill, 
.Rhodesia. 

Use of Producer Gas in Roasting. —The use of producer gas in roasting 
may be mentioned. It was introduced at the Holden Mill, Aspen, Colorado, 
in 1891, and soon completely displaced other fuel there for both drying and 
roasting. 1 Producer gas was introduced at the Great Boulder Sulphide Mill, 
Kalgoorlie, in 1901 2 for use in the Edwards furnaces. It is produced from a 
mixture of coal and sawdust. There are three Dowson producers, 15 feet 
high and 6 feet in diameter. The gas is delivered to each furnace by a 6-inch 
pipe, from a 20-inch main, and distributed to various parts of the furnace 
by smaller pipes. The use of wood for firing was apparently not entirely 
dispensed with at first. 

Cooling Roasted Ore. —This was formerly effected by spreading the roasted 
ore on sheet-iron floors, and either leaving it for twenty-four hours, or damping 
it down with a hose-pipe. More recently 3 it has been passed through plain 
or multi-tubular cylinders cooled with water, or passed back by automatic 
rabbles above or below the stationary hearth furnaces, or allowed to fall 
from shelf to shelf through air in towers built on the Hasenclever principle. 


1 W. S. Mor.se, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mug. Eng., 1893, 21, 919. 

2 A. G Charleton, Gold Mining and Milling in Western A ustralia, p. 330. 

3 Roth well, Mineral Industry , 1900, 9, 304. 
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CHLORINATION. 

Introduction. —The chlorination process depends on the fact that chlorine 
readily attacks gold (see above, p. 61), and forms soluble gold chloride. 
The solution is separated from the ore and the gold precipitated by suitable 
reagents. The process was widely used for the treatment of concentrate from 
about 1850 downwards, and for the treatment of suitable ore from about 
1888 to 1912. It has now been superseded, mainly by the cyanide process, 
except for the treatment of small quantities of concentrate in a few scattered 
mills, and will probably soon become entirely obsolete. A brief account of 
it is given in this chapter. 

The use of chlorine as an agent for the extraction of gold from ores was 
first suggested by Dr. John Percy, F.R.S., at the. Swansea meeting of the 
British Association, held in August, 1818, in a paper 1 embodying the results 
of experiments carried out in the year 18-16. Simultaneously, in 1818, Prof. 
C. F. Plattner, Assay Master at the Royal Freiberg Smelting Works, applied 
chlorine gas to the assay of the Reiehenstein residues, and proposed that 
a similar method of treatment should be adopted on a large scale. These 
residues were the result of treating the Reiehenstein ore with the object 
of extracting the arsenic. They consisted chielly of oxides of iron and oxidised 
arsenical compounds, and had been roasted in the course of the process for 
the extraction of the arsenic. The residues had been accumulating for more 
than a century, and contained from 15 dwts. to 1 oz. of gold per ton ; they 
were considered too poor to smelt, while they could not be made to yield 
the gold contained in them by amalgamation. 

Prof. Plattner’s suggestion was followed up by investigations made by 
Dr. Duflos in 1848, 2 and by Lange in 1819. 3 Dr. Duflos compared the results 
obtained by treating the residues with chlorine water by percolation in a 
stationary vat, and by agitation in a revolving barrel ; and as these results 
were the same, he recommended the stationary vat- as being more economical. 
He also obtained identical results with chlorine-water and with dilute solu¬ 
tions of chloride of lime and hydrochloric acid mixed together. On the other 
hand, Lange believed that gaseous chlorine, applied to the ore in the same 
manner as had been used by Plattner in assaying, was a more ellirient agent 
than a solution of chlorine in water, and it seems to have been in accordance 
with his advice that the first chlorination works, that at Reiehenstein, was 
established in 1849. The chlorinating vessels were small earthenware pots, 
and the precipitant employed was sulphuretted hydrogen. Plattner sub¬ 
sequently recommended wooden vats coated with pitch, and ferrous sulphate 
as a precipitant, and although these were not at first used at Reiehenstein 

' 1 Percy, Phil. May ., 1853, 36 , 1 - 8 . 

J Duflos, J. prakt. <Jhem., 1841), 48 , Go-70. 

& Lange, Karstcds Ardm\ 1851, 24 , 39G-429. 
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they were adopted by (J. V. Beet ken in 1857, when he introduced the system 
into California. 

The following three systems of chlorination were developed, and used 
in different parts of the world : - - 

]. The Planner 'process „ m which the gold is dissolved by means of gaseous 
chlorine acting <>u moist, ore. The actual solvent is really a saturated solution 
of chlorine in water. The process is almost obsolete. 

2. The Barrel process, in which a supersaturated solution of chlorine in 
water is used, the chlorinebeing kept in solution by an atmosphere of chlorine 
of a few pounds pressure inside the barrel. The process is obsolete. 

3. The Yal-solafion process , in which weaker, unsaturated solutions of 
chlorine are used. The process is obsolete. 

These processes arc* described separately below, in the order of their 
introduction on a working scale. Kor I In* volatilisation (chlorine roasting) 
process, see above, p. 201. 


Thk Platt xua, Pina mss. 

Plattner Process at Reichenstein . 1 The material treaded consisted of 
the residue's obtained by roastin'/ arsenical iron pyrites lor the production 
of white arsenic, which was volatilised and condensed in brick chambers. 
There were forty eight earthen chlorination pots, each holding 150 lbs. of 
ore. These pots were st remjl honed with iron hoops, a,ml suspended on two 
journals, so that they could be discharged by inverting them. 

The lower part of the pots was of a conical shape, and this part, was 
filled with pebbles and .-.and covered with a. perforated (‘art.hen plate, the 
function of which was to prevent the ore from mixing with the lilt or bed. 
The ore tilled the* cylindrical part nl the pot above (Ik*, earthen plate. The 
chlorine was generated by the action oi hydrochloric and sulphuric, acids 
on manganese dioxide in earthenware vessels, and wa.s conveyed thence 
to the ore pots through leaden pipes. 'The gas was introduced below the 
tiller bed, and passed upwards through the ore. for an hour ; a. wooden cover 
was then titled on, but not luted down until chlorine had been passed for 
from six to seven horns longer, after which ail joints were luted down with 
dough, and tin* vat. left until tin* next day. The cover was then removed and 
waiter, at a tempera! ure ol from 51 to 77 K., poured on, and allowed to 

percolate through tin* ore and tiller bed by gravity. The liquid coming from 
twentv'four pots was conveyed to tour vats, the. first one being tilled with 
solution before the second wa.s used, and so on ; the contents ol the lourth 
vat, being too poor for precipitation, were used over again for leaching. The 
leaching was stopped when do cubic feel oi water had passed through the 
total charge of .‘U>00 lbs., this being at the rate of 312 gallons per ton of 
2,000 lbs. The liquid from I he first three vat s was drawn olT into twenty 
glass globes, which were heated on a sand hath so as to raise the temperature 
to 77 ' K. Kulphurefted hydrogen, obtained from 1 used sulphide ol lead and 
sulphuric acid, was passesl through until the saturatioju point was reached, 
when the liquid was left to settle until the next day ; alter this the (dear 
supernatant, liquid was passed through sawdust filters to catch all the sul¬ 
phide of gold, which might still have been in suspension. The sulphides 
were relined by dissolving them in acids, precipitating the metallic gold 


1 II. Kr* I, Hath nkutuh , IHIts, 4» 
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with ferrous sulphate, and melting it in clay crucibles with nitre and borax. 
The amount of roasted ore treated daily was 3,600 lbs., containing about 
f; 02 . of gold per ton, so that only about 250 ozs. of gold were extracted 
yearly, and it is diflicult to believe that the enterprise could have been a 
commercial success. 

Later Practice in the Plattner Process, —The system ascribed to Plattner 
consists of the following operations :— 

1. The concentrate or residue is subjected to a “ dead ;5 roast in a 
reverberatory furnace. 

2. The roasted ore is slightly damped with water and charged into wooden 
vats, holding from 1 ton upwards. The vats have false bottoms consisting 
of fi Iter beds of gravel or of cloth. Chlorine gas, generated in another vessel, 
is introduced at the bottom of the vat, and rises through the ore, permeating 
■every part of it. The vat is then closed up and left undisturbed for twenty- 
four hours or more, by which time all the gold is converted into soluble 
chloride of gold. 

3. The soluble salts are then washed out with water, which is allowed to 
flow on to the surface of the ore, and. passing through it, drains through 
the filter bed. When all the gold has thus been removed in solution, the 
tailing is thrown away. 

4. The solution of gold chloride is acted on by ferrous sulphate, or 
some other suitable reagent, by which the gold is precipitated; the 
particles of the precious metal are allowed to settle, and then are col¬ 
lected and melted down. 

This process may be used for the treatment of small cpiantities of roasted 
■concentrate. The principal modifications which were made in it were intro¬ 
duced mainly in order to deal with larger quantities of material. 

The Vats.- The vats used for impregnating the ore with chlorine are 
usually, in California, about 7 feet in diameter, and are made of staves 3 feet 
long and 2 inches thick, which consist of the best split sugar-pine. They are 
coated with a mixture of pitch and tar to protect them from the corrosive 
action of the chlorine. Before being used for the first time, the vats are 
thoroughly soaked with water to diminish their absorptive action on the 
chloride of gold solution, but, all wood brought in contact with this solution 
is nevertheless invariably impregnated with a certain amount of gold. This 
may be recovered after the vats, etc., are worn out, by burning them and 
fusing the ashes with suitable fluxes. The false bottom generally consists 
of quartz pebbles, tin*, lowest layer being of the size of hazel nuts, and each 
successive laver consisting of liner material until, at. the top, a thin layer of 
fine sand (passing a 20-mesh sieve, but retained on a 60-mesh sieve) is spread 
evenly over the surface. The thickness of 1 he filter bed (which is not shown 
in the figure) is usually from 6 to 12 inches. It is supported on boards (A, 
.Big. Ml), 1 inch thick, in which numerous bunch auger holes are drilled; 
these boards rest, on wooden strips (not shown in the figure), 3 inches wide 
and 1 inch thick, which do not. reach the edge of the vat, and so keep a clear 
space 1 inch deep, just above the true bottom of the vat, in which the solu¬ 
tion can accumulate. The solution is drawn off by a leaden pipe fitted with 
a stopcock, preferably of stoneware. Deetken states 1 that; fine sea-shells 
(consisting of carbonate of lime) have been used instead of quartz pebbles 
for the filter beds without any prejudicial .result. Taleose rocks, and 

1 J)t‘etken, Mineral IicHOureex IVt xt of the ftorki/ Mountain.^ 1873, p. 342. 
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particularly silicates oi alumina, must not be used on account oi their power 
of absorbing the clilorine. For the same reason sulphides, magnetic iron 
oxide, metallic iron, fragments of wood or other organic matter, or, briefly, 
any substance capable of being acted on by chlorine or of reducing the chloride 
of gold must be carefully excluded from the filter bed. 

The surface of the filter bed is covered with boards, not fitted closely 
together, but made into a framework by cross-pieces and pierced with many 
auger holes. This cover is useful when the tailing is being cleared out, 
otherwise, in shovelling away the ore, the surface of the filter heel is partly 
removed also. Filter cloths of canvas, burlap, or cocoa-nut fibre matting 
are also frequently used above the filter-bed, stretched tightly over a frame¬ 
work of wood which accurately fits the inside of the vat. The space between 
the canvas and the wall of the vat is packed witli hemp or other material 
closely tamped down. Filter-cloths of every material, except asbestos, 
are soon rotted bv the action of the clilorine, and their use is frequently 
dispensed with. Wool lasts longer than cotton. 



Charging in the Ore. When the vabs are ready to be (’barged, a layer 
of dry ore is spread over the false bottom, and time given for the wafer 
from the lilfer bed to be drawn up info this layer by capillary attraction. 
If attention is not paid to this point,, the lowest layer of ore becomes loo 
wet from the combined effect of the water added to it before charging in 
and that- absorbed from the false bottom. The result is that the passage 
of the chlorine through the mass is resisted and there is a. great increase in 
the consumption of the gas. Deeiken states that the whole of the usual 
charge of gas may be thus consumed, not, rising more than a few inches above 
the bottom. The greater part of the charge is damped by sprinkling with 
water and thoroughly mixing. The amount of the water added varies with 
the nature of the ore, but the usual amount is from 6 to 12 per cent, for 
roasted ores. If it is made too wet, dry ore to the required amount is mixed 
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with it. A good rough method of ascertaining when it is of the proper degree 
of dampness is to compress some in the hand ; balls of ore should be readily 
formed in this way, but should be just dry enough to crumble up again. 
The reason for the addition of water is that perfectly dry chlorine has scarcely 
any action on metallic gold at ordinary temperatures, and up to a certain 
point an increase in the amount of water present raises the rate of dissolution 
of the gold. The limit of the amount of water that can be added is, however, 
determined by physical conditions, as the* mass must be of loose porous 
texture in order to permit the gas to permeate readily through every portion 
of it. The ore is passed through a 4-mesh sieve, and falls into the vat in a 
light shower. Although left undisturbed as far as possible, the charge must 
be levelled off with a rake occasionally. 

When the vat is filled to within 6 inches of the top, the surface of the ore 
is made concave or saucer-shaped, higher at the sides than in the middle. 
The cover, usually of wood, is then lowered on to the vat by means of a chain 
and pulley, and the rim luted with a mixture of wet clay and sand, or, more 
usually in former times, with dough. These joints are kept moist during 
the “gassing ” process by wet rags. The gas is introduced through a lead 
pipe, which is shown on the left-hand side of Fig. 141, passing- into the vat 
below the false bottom. A small hole is left in the cover through which the 

displaced air may escape, and the 
issuing gases are tested irom time to 
time by means of a rag tied to a 
stick and moistened with dilute 
ammonia. As soon as chlorine is 
found to be coining off freely, the 
hole is plugged, but the current of 
gas is not stopped until after the 
lapse of one or two hours more, 
when the charge is supposed to be 

) _/ saturated with the gas, the total 

Fig. 142.—Wash-Bottle for Chlorine Gas. time required for the impregnation 

being usually from five to eight hours. 

Generation of the Chlorine . 1 —The chlorine is generated in air-tight vessels 
of lead heated by a water bath and fitted with a stirring apparatus passing 
through the lid and worked from the outside. The gas necessary for a 3-ton 
charge of roasted concentrate may be generated in a leaden vessel of 20 inches 
in diameter and 12 inches deep. The charge for 3 tons of ore consists of 20 to 
24 lbs. of rock salt, 15 to 20 lbs. of manganese dioxide, containing 70 per 
cent, of available material, and 35 lbs. of oil of vitriol of 66° B., diluted 
with half its weight of water. 

The outlet tube is of lead, but connections in pipes are often made by 
short pieces of indiarubber-tubing, well greased on the inside. These resist 
the action of chlorine fairly well. The gas is passed through about ■§ inch 
of water in the wash-bottle shown in Fig. 142. The use of the wash-bottle 
is partly to free the chlorine from hydrochloric acid, or other impurities 
with which it is contaminated, but mainly to give an indication of the 
rate of flow of the gas. A little hydrochloric acid does no great harm, 
and in any case some hydrochloric acid is formed in the charge by the 



1 See description and figure of the Edwards generator in the section on Miller’s chlorine 
process, Chap. XVIII. 
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action of chlorine on traces of sulphides left undecomposed in the ore, 
thus:— 

K 2 S + 4C1 2 + 4H 2 0 - R 2 SO. t + 8HCL 

The only disadvantage due to the presence of much hydrochloric acid 
in the gas lies in the fact that certain metallic oxides (oxides of iron, copper, 
etc.) are much more readily soluble in the acid than in chlorine, chlorides 
and water being formed, and the resulting solution will be contaminated 
with these chlorides, so that special precautions are necessitated to prevent 
the bullion from becoming base. 

Impregnation of the Ore. —The ore is allowed to remain impregnated 
with the gas for from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, the continued presence 
of a strong excess of gas being ascertained at intervals by removing the plug 
from the cover and applying the ammonia test. When, as is usually the case, 
there is a large excess of gas when the impregnation is at an end, it may be 
disposed of in one of several ways. It may be dissolved by adding water 
before raising the cover (the usual method of procedure), or it may be 
withdrawn by aspiration and discharged outside the building, or stored in 
a gasometer for use in a subsequent charge. 

The time of impregnation varies according to the size of the particles of 
gold, the fineness of the metal, and the temperature employed. Chlorine 
has a very slow action on pure gold, the rate increasing gradually with the 
temperature up to 100°, see pp. 22 and bl. 

"Fine gold is acted on more slowly than that of less line ness. The alloys 
containing base metals (copper, etc.) are dissolved very rapidly, and small 
quantities even of silver appear to increase the rate of solution, but. if the 
percentage of silver amounts to 10 per cent, or over, 1 an insoluble coating 
of chloride of silver is formed over the granule, and further action is checked 
or completely stopped. 

Reactions in the Impregnation Vat. The amount of chlorine to be used 
depends mainly on the substances present., other than gold, by which chlorine 
is absorbed. If any sulphides are present they are oxidised by the chlorine 
in presence of water ; sulphates, chlorides, and sulphuric, and hydrochloric 
acids being formed. 

ProtoNulphat.es or any other prof.osalts present, are converted almost 
instantaneously to persalts by the chlorine, as follows : • 

GKoSO,, |- 3(!I a 2F<‘j»(S(),) :( | 2IM !l ;l . 

It is obvious from these reactions that great waste of chlorine in the 
impregnation vat is caused bv imperfect roasting, I per cent., of unoxidised 
sulphur present in pvrite, if open to the attack of the chlorine, being enough 
to convert S* ( .) per cent., of chlorine (or about. 200 lbs. per ton of ore) into 
hydrochloric acid. It is, therefore, desirable, that the ore should be. roasted 
dead. 

Hulphate of copper (OuftO,) does not. appear to be acted on by chlorine, 
but, nevertheless, when much of it. is present, in a roa.st.ed ore, chlorination 
generally seems to.be rendered impracticable. This is possibly due to the 
fact that some sulphate of iron accompanies it.. Whenever sulphates of these 
metals are left in the roasted ore by accident, or design it is necessary to remove 
them by a preliminary leaching with water before the. chlorine, is introduced. 

1 Ilofnian and Ma^im.son, Trans. Amn\ Inst . Ain't. Kn</., 1<H)4, 35» IMS 

20 
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)f course if the ore is chlorinated in tubs by gas, it must be partially dried 
nd sieved back into the tub before impregnation can be attempted. 1 

Organic matter is also oxidised by chlorine, although much more slowly. 
L t ordinary temperatures, pitch and tar are almost unaffected, and the 
bres of matting, canvas, etc., are acted on very gradually. Pieces of decaying 
rood or dried leaves must not be introduced with the water into the leaching 
at, and if surface water is used it should always be carefully strained before 
eing run in. A rough analysis of the water employed will often be service- 
ble, as it is frequently strongly alkaline in dry countries, and may be softened 
dth advantage. 

The absorption of chlorine by metallic oxides is the most frequent cause 
£ waste, and, in the vat process, there are usually no efforts made to prevent 
lis. Well roasted sesquioxide of iron (Fe 2 0 3 ) is scarcely attacked by chlorine, 
specially if the temperature attained in the furnace has been high. If 
ny magnetic oxide (Fe/).,), however, has been formed from over-heating 
i* has been originally present in the ore, the absorption of chlorine is con- 
derably greater, ferric chloride being formed and dissolved. Ferrous oxide 
instantly converted into a mixture of chloride and sesquioxide of iron, 
ydroehlorie acid acts more rapidly than chlorine on all these oxides, 
at is nevertheless very slow in dissolving the well roasted sesquioxide. 
'etallic iron, which is sometimes accidentally introduced, is dissolved at 
rce by both chlorine and HOI. The oxides of copper and zinc are quickly 
.ssolved by chlorine, and still more readily by 11 Cl. Lime and magnesia 
so readily absorb chlorine, forming hypochlorites, chlorates and chlorides, 
it hypochlorites are decomposed by any acid which may be present. 

If any appreciable quantity of oxides capable of absorbing chlorine are 
•esent, it is cheaper to dissolve them by adding dilute sulphuric acid to the 
•e, and then, if possible, to leach out the soluble sulphates formed, before 
ibjecting the ore to the action of the gas. 

Amount of Chlorine required. The amount of chlorine required varies 
•eatly, both with the nature of the ore and the manner in which it is roasted. 

\ order to roast pyritc dead, a long time in the furnace terminating at a 
gh temperature is necessary, and the addition of salt may be desirable in 
der to cldoridise oxides which would otherwise absorb the more expensive 
dorine in the impregnation vat. These conditions in the furnace, however, 
ay cause enormous losses by volatilisation, the endeavour to save a few 
muds of chlorine in the vat causing the loss of 20 or 10 per cent., of the gold 
the furnace. In ores where the percentage of copper, etc., is not lai-ge, 
id where, in consequence, salt need not. be used in the furnace, the roasting 
ay be finished at a high temperature without, any disadvantage, and the 
-nsumption of chlorine may be thus reduced to a very low point. Butters 
ates 2 that at his mill in Kennel, California, where all descriptions of cou¬ 
nt rate and pyritic ores were treated by the Platt nor process, the average 
•nsumption of chlorine was 12 lbs. per 2,000 lbs. of ore. 

Leaching the charge. -When it is judged that the impregnation has 
sted long enough for all the gold to be dissolved, the excess of chlorine gas 
removed, the lid is taken off, and water is added to the charge to wash 

1 Ore roasted “dead” or “sweet 1 ’usually contains from 0*15 to 0*4 per cent, of sulphur 
iefiy in the form of sulphates, or locked up in uncrushed ore The lower the amount of 
Iphur which is left in the roasted ore the better is the extraction of gold and the smaller 
e amount of chlorine required. 

2 Butters, thuj. and Mn<f. ./., Dec. 20, 1800. 
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out the soluble chloride of gold. The water may be added from below, but 
it is more usual to pour on water at the top, and let it flow out at the bottom. 

The water must be added carefully, as otherwise the ore may pack 
unevenly, and channels may he formed through the mass, and the leaching 
thus rendered imperfect. Water is usually run from a tap on to a layer of 
gunny-sacking placed over the ore, or through a coil of lead pipe, pierced 
with small holes, underneath the cover. The stopcock below the false bottom 
is then opened, and the yellow- or blue-coloured solution (coloured by salts 
of iron, gold, and copper), which should have a strong odour of chlorine, is 
run into a settling tub and thence to the precipitation vat. The leaching 
is continued as long as any trace of gold can be detected in the issuing liquid, 
after filtering, by ferrous sulphate or stannous chloride (see above, p. C>5). 
When large quantities of copper salts arc present in the solution, their strong 
bluish tints mask the slight discoloration due to a precipitate of a small 
quantity of metallic gold, and, also they appear to interfere with the pre¬ 
cipitation by ferrous sulphate, in some cases at least, preventing it from 
taking place. 1 

The last charges of wash-water are not mixed with the strong solution, 
hut stored in other vats and used again for the first washings of other charges. 
Re-precipitation of dissolved gold in storage vats or impregnation vats is 
not to be feared, so long as there is an excess of chlorine present, in the liquid, 
and this can easily he ensured by adding a small quantity to any solutions 
not smelling strongly of the gas. 

The amount of wafer used in leaching is usually about 2 tons of water 
to 1 ton of ore, hut in most cases part, of the water is used again in the next 
charge. 

Precipitation of the Gold. The precipitating vat. is of the, same material 
as the leaching tubs, and may be from 5 to 7 feet, in diameter and 3 feet deep. 
There is no false bottom, and the vat. is often made wider at. the. bottom 
than at the top to prevent any adherence of the gold to 1 he shies. The wood 
is protected by a coating of pitch or paraffin-paint, or is left, without, paint 
of any kind. The vat receives a smooth finish inside to facilitate perfect 
cleaning, and is set perfectly Jewel to avoid loss of gold while, the waste liquor 
is being drawn off. The precipitating solution of ferrous sulphate, which 
is usually prepared at the mill by dissolving iron in sulphuric acid, and con¬ 
tains some free acid, is introduced into the precipitating vat before, the. gold 
solution. The mixture is well stirred with wooden paddles, in order to make 
the precipitate settle better. 

Precipitation takes place according to the equation 

2 Audi, -|- hheSOj Aiu 1 2Kedl ;l j 2Kc a (S( 

The oxidation of the ferrous salt is also effected in other wax's, notably by 
the excess of free chlorine present, in the. solution, so t hat, much more sulphate 
of iron is required than is indicated by the equation. The diflicultv of 
collecting and saving the precipitated gold is due to the fine state of division 
of the precipitate, which settles slowly and fends to pass through filters. 
The gold settles better if it is well stirred, and Aaron recommends an addition 
of more sulphuric acid and vigorous stirring, two hours after the precipita¬ 
tion is complete, as a means of assisting the settling. Besides gold, the only 
other metals precipitated by ferrous sulphate are those, which form insoluble 


1 Rutters, for. rit. 
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sulphates— viz., lead, calcium, strontium, and barium. The last two of these 
are rarely present, and the others are dealt with in the manner described 
below. Basic iron salts are not precipitated if enough free sulphuric acid 
is present, and when precipitated, they may be removed from the gold by 
treatment with acids, or by slagging them oil in the furnace. 

If lead or calcium is present, dissolved in the solution, it will be precipitated 
as an insoluble sulphate on the addition of the ferrous sulphate, and thus 
render the gold-precipitate impure and less easy to treat. The amount of 
lead in the solution is usually small, unless hot water has been used for leaching, 
and most of the lead chloride is, in any case, separated by the canvas filter. 
The usual method of removing the calcium is to add sulphuric acid to the gold 
solution, and to let it stand for a few horns, when calcium sulphate crystal¬ 
lises out, forming a crust on the sides and bottom of the vat. The liquid 
is then drawn off and transferred to another vat for the precipitation of the 
gold. 

When precipitation is complete the liquid is allowed to remain at rest 
for some time, in order to allow the. gold to settle to the bottom. Butters 1 
states that forty-eight hours is usually sufficient, but that sixty hours is 
better, and the determination of the extent to which the settling has pro¬ 
gressed may be made by tapping the solution at various heights and filtering 
the liquid thus obtained. When a quart of liquid, drawn from a point 2 inches 
above the bottom of the vat, gives only a slight dark stain to filter paper, 
on being passed through it, the settling may be regarded as complete. C. 
H. Aaron quotes instances 2 where, after forty-eight hours settling, as much 
gold remained in suspension in the liquid which was drawn off as was equi¬ 
valent to 50 cents per ton of the ore treated. 

When the waste liquid has been drawn off by a floating siphon, more 
ferrous sulphate and fresh solutions from the leaching vat are poured into the 
vat, and the process repeated until enough gold has accumulated at the bottom 
to warrant a clean-up. This may take place at intervals of from a fortnight 
to three months. The clear liquid is drawn off as closely as possible, and the 
slime scooped out and filtered through paper, or, by means of a press, through 
canvas. The gold precipitate is then dried carefully and fused in graphite 
pots, with salt, sand, nitre, borax, etc., as fluxes, according to the require¬ 
ments of the case. If the precipitate contains any considerable amount of 
impurities (such as oxides and basic salts of iron), which is usually the case, 
it may be treated with hydrochloric acid before fusion. The bullion pro¬ 
duced varies from 920 to 990 fine, the alloying metals consisting chiefly of 
iron and lead. 

Cost of Working. —The cost of treating concentrate or ore by the Plattner 
process depends chiefly on the cost of roasting. In 1867, the total cost in 
California was stated by Kiistel to be $14-55 per ton, but in 1872 it had been 
reduced to $11, the expense of roasting being in each case about two-thirds 
of the whole. At the works of the Plymouth Consolidated Mining Company, 
California, in 1886, 3 the cost of treating 100 tons per month was $9-40 per ton 
(the roasting accounting for $4-60 per ton, or nearly one-half), and at the 
Providence Mine, in the same State, it was about $6.30, without including 
the expenses of general supervision, interest on first cost, and depreciation 
of plant. 


1 Butters, loc . cit. 

2 Aaron, Eighth Report Cal. State Mineralogist, 1888, p. 836. 

3 Small, Trans. Amer. Tnst. Mng. Eng., 1886, 15 , 305. 
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It was estimated in 1888 1 that, generally, throughout California, a plant, 
capable of treating 6 tons of concentrate daily, cost from $6,000 to $7,000 
for its erection, while the cost of extraction was about $10 per ton, and the 
proportion of the gold extracted was from 90 to 92 per cent. 

Use of Liquid Chlorine. At the Utica Mine, California, 2 the concentrate 
is roasted in long reverberatory furnaces, allowed to cool, moistened with 
sulphuric acid and water and. sieved into wooden vats. Chlorine gas derived 
from a drum of liquid chlorine is then introduced into the charge, and after 
forty-eight hours the ore is leached in the usual way. The cost of treatment 
was $7.80 per ton, when the chlorine was generated' from manganese dioxide, 
salt and sulphuric acid, and only $6.90 per ton after the introduction of 
liquid chlorine. One drum oi liquid chlorine weighs 300 lbs., holds 115 lbs. 
of chlorine, and takes the place of 972 lbs. of manganese dioxide, 1,080 lbs. 
of salt, and 2,160 lbs. of sulphuric, acid. The drum is 10 inches in diameter 
and 5 feet long, and costs $40 at the Utica Mine. The time of introducing 
the gas into a charge is reduced by its use from six or eight hours to twenty 
minutes. 

The Plattner Process at the Plymouth Consolidated Gold Mining Company, 
Amador County, California. 3 * - The ore contains 11 dwts. of gold, mostly 
in the free state. It is crushed in a stamp battery, No. 8 screens (40 mesh) 
being used, passed over a length of 20 feet of amalgamated plates (the upper 
one of which is copper and the rest silver-plated) and then concentrated 
on Frue vanners. The concent rate amounts to from 1 \ to 11 per cent, of 
the weight of the ore, and contains from 5 to 10 ozs. of gold per ton. It 
is treated at the rale of JOO tons per month, being kept damp until charged 
into the roasting furnace, to prevent the formation of lumps. A “ Fort- 
schaufclung,sofen " is used for roasting, 80 feet long by 12 feet wide, its hearth 
consisting of a, long continuous plane, holding three charges at one time, 
which are kept separate. The three stages are called the “ drying, 5 ’ “ burning,” 
and “ cooking ” stages. In the (middle) burning stage, the bed of ore is kept 
thin and occupies double the space of each of the other charges. The furnace 
is worked by three eight-hour shifts of one man each. The charges weigh 2,400 
lbs., including 10 per cent, of moisture, and on an average contain 20 per cent, 
of sulphur, dust, before the sulphur ceases to flame, % per cent.—he., 18 lbs. 
—of salt is added. 

The chlorinating vat, is 9 feet in diameter and 3 feet deep ; it holds 4 tons 
of ore. The filter-bed is 6 inches deep, and consists of, (a) at the bottom, 
wooden strips, J inch wide, placed 1 inch apart; (b) above this, 6-inch boards 
placed J inch apart and laid across the strips; (c) coarse lumps of quartz, 
diminishing upwards to line stulT; and (d) at the top, a cover of 6-inch 
boards placed similarly to the lower layer, but crosswise to them. Chlorine 
is introduced on both sides of the vat, which is left luted-up for two days, 
and then leached for four or live hours, the tank being kept full of water 
during the operation. A gunny-sack protects the surface of the ore from 
the direct impact of the water from the hose. The ore in the impregnation 
vat contains about 6 per cent, of water (crumbling after it has been sieved), 
and is sieved into the vat through a screen of |-inch mesh. 

The gold solution is acidulated with sulphuric acid to precipitate the lead, 


1 Eitfhth Report ('oi. Stair MineralugiHt, 1888. 

2 T.'N. Smith, Eng. and Map. April 22, 1800, p. 407. 

3 For a move complete description, wee that given in the Eighth Report Cal. State 

Mintralogint , 1888, of which the account appended in an abstract. 
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and ferrous sulphate is then added to it in another tank, after which it is 
allowed to settle for two days before the supernatant liquor is siphoned off. 
The gold is left to accumulate for fourteen days and the wet gold is then 
filtered and fused in graphite pots. The average extraction is from 95 to 
96 per cent, of the gold, and 7 dwts. per ton are left in the tailing. All 
wood is protected from the action of the acids by paraffin-paint. The cost 
of milling is said to be 39 cents per ton of ore, and the cost of concentration, 
roasting, and chlorination, $13.40 per ton of concentrate. 

The Plattner Process at the Alaska Treadwell Mine. 1 —The material treated 
consists of the sulphides collected by True vanners from a stamp battery, 
and contains 40 per cent, of sulphur, mostly pyrite. The gangue is 
quartzose, containing from 2 to 5 per cent, of calcite, which necessitates 
the addition of salt in the roasting furnace. 

The roasting was first effected in Bruckner cylinders, which were abandoned 
owing to the large amount of fuel consumed and the enormous losses by 
dusting and volatilisation (which are said to have amounted to 30 per cent, 
of the gold). The automatic Spence furnace was then tried and proved to 
be useless until it was used as a reverberatory. Six were erected, and the 
cost of roasting was reduced by one-half, but the capacity was small (10 tons 
per day in six furnaces) and the consumption of fuel great, and a rever¬ 
beratory furnace being erected, was found to be more satisfactory. The 
Spence furnaces were accordingly discarded, and 25 tons of concentrate 
were roasted per day in five reverberatory furnaces of 13 by 65 feet, inside 
measurement, at a cost of ’$3-| per ton. The ore is not roasted quite dead, 
owing to the idea that loss of gold by volatilisation would be thereby 
diminished. 

The roasted ore is spread on the cooling floor, wetted down and sifted 
carefully into vats, each of which holds 4| tons, and is then impregnated 
with the gas. This operation occupies four hours, after which the vat is left 
untouched for thirty hours, fresh gas being forced in a few hours before 
leaching. The leaching usually requires twelve hours. The tailing is 
sampled and assayed, and, if found sufficiently poor, is sluiced into the 
sea. 

The solution is run into collecting tanks and thence to the precipitating 
vats, which already contain the necessary amount of ferrous sulphate in 
solution. The precipitation is complete when all the solution has been run 
in, or when the vat is full. It is then stirred briskly for a few minutes and 
left to settle for from eighteen to twenty-four hours, when the supernatant 
liquor is siphoned off and passed through a large filter. The supernatant 
liquor usually contains from 23 to 25 cents of gold per ton of material treated, 
and this is all saved in the filter. 

The clean-up is made twice a month, the drying and melting of about 
750 ozs. of gold being done by one man in one day. The gold is washed into 
a small tub, allowed to settle, and the supernatant liquor returned to the 
precipitating vat. The gold is dried in an iron pan without filtering, and melted 
with a little borax. 

Each one of' the chlorination vats, holding 4| tons of ore, cost $50,- and 
lasts for three years without any repairs. The filter in it costs only the 
price of a few gunny-sacks, and lasts for six months without any attention. 
The ferrous sulphate is prepared on the works from sulphuric acid and scrap- 


1 This description applies to the practice in the year 1891. 
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iron. In 1890, the cost was at the rate of about $10 per ton, the yield in gold 
being over $40 per ton. The results for the period June, 1890, to May, 1892, 
were as follows :— 


TABLE XXVIII. 



Tons 

Yield 

Cost per Ton. 


Chlorinated. 

per Ton. 

Labour. 

Supplies. 

Total. 

June, 1890, to May, 1891, 

5,869 

2-02 ozs. 

$5.03 

$3.99 

$9.02 

June, 1891, to May, 1892, 

6,177 

1-52 „ . 

4.80 

2.81 

7.61 


The Barrel Process. 

Historical. —It was mentioned on p. 300 that Dr. Duflos used a revolving 
barrel in some of his experiments at Breslau, in 1848, and obtained results 
almost identical with those given by the vat percolation method. He, there¬ 
fore, preferred the latter as being cheaper. In 1877, Dr. Howell Mears, of 
Philadelphia, patented a process which was gradually improved in practice, 
after having been adopted by several mines in the United States, and in 
particular the improvements introduced by Adolph Thies, in 1881, caused 
the name of the Thies process to be applied to the amended method of pro¬ 
cedure. In 1887 the barrel process was applied by Cosmo Newberry and 
C. J. T. Vautin to the ore of the Mount Morgan Mine, Queensland, where 
it was successfully worked for some time before it was replaced by the vat 
solution process. In 1889 and succeeding years the barrel process was 
developed in the United States, and appeared likely to become of great 
importance. It reached its zenith about 1898, and has now been super¬ 
seded by the cyanide process, the last mills at Cripple Creek and Colorado 
City having closed down in 1912. 

The Mears Process .—In this process, the roasted ore was charged into 
lead-lined iron cylindrical barrels, together with enough water to make an 
easily flowing pulp ; chlorine was then forced in under pressure through 
the hollow trunnion of the barrel, which was revolved until the gold had 
been dissolved. The pressure of chlorine was stated to be as much as 40 or 
50 lbs. to the square inch. The manhole of the barrel was then opened and 
the ore discharged by gravity into a leaching vat below, where the soluble 
gold was washed out and precipitated by any of the known methods. 

The process was formerly in use at the Phoenix and Haile Mines in 
Carolina, and at the Bunker Hill Mine, California, but was superseded by 
the Thies process. 

The Thies Process .—In this process the chlorine gas was generated inside 
the barrel itself by means of bleaching powder and sulphuric acid. The 
method was simplified in this way, and a number of leaky joints dispensed 
with. Thies found that a moderate pressure of chlorine, of a few pounds 
to the square inch, was enough. His barrel held from 2,000 to 2,500 lbs. 
of ore. 

Practice in Dakota and Colorado. 1 —Improvements were introduced in 


1 Rothwell, Mineral Industry , 1892, I, 233; 1896, 5, 261; 1900, 9» 359. 
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Western America by 3. E. Rothwell and others to enable larger quantities 
of ore to be dealt with, and to overcome the mechanical difficulties of leaching. 
These were due to the endeavour to leach mixtures of sand and slime, which 
are always separated from each other before being treated in the cyanide 
process. 

The barrels were increased in size and varied from 12 feet long and 6 feet 
in diameter, with a capacity of 8 or 9 tons of ore, to 16 feet long and 5|- feet 
in diameter, with a capacity of 12 tons. Barrels holding 18 tons were also 
in use at Cripple Creek. The shell of the barrel was of §-inch mild steel, 
and the ends of cast iron heavily ribbed. They were designed to withstand 
a pressure of 100 lbs. per square inch. The lining was of 24-lb. lead— i.e., 
| inch in thickness. The barrel was rotated on trunnions or on friction 
rollers. 

The filter was placed inside the barrel. It consisted of a diaphragm 
parallel to the axis of the barrel, and forming (in transverse section) the 
chord of an are of the circle of the barrel. The filter was at first made of 
asbestos cloth, resting on a framework consisting of oaken planks, each 
11 inches wide and as long as the barrel, and 2 inches thick. The area of the 
filter in the 121-ton barrel was 4 by 16 feet, or 64 square feet. The planks 
were grooved, and the filter-cloth rested on the sharp ridges between the 
grooves, the surface being almost entirely available for filtration. Above 
the asbestos cloth was placed an open wooden grating, and the whole was 
held in place by cross-pieces, the ends of which rested under straps bolted 
to the inside of the shell. The cloth lasted for from 15 to 18 charges, or 
from 2.] to 3 days. In later practice the asbestos cloth was replaced by 
4 lbs. sheet-lead, with fine perforations, supported by sheet-lead g-inch thick 
with -g-inch perforations, and enclosed between wooden gratings. The thin 
sheet-lead lasted from 6 to 60 charges. A sand filter has also been used 
inside the barrel. 

There were two manholes in the shell above the diaphragm for charging 
and discharging the ore, and a third opening below the diaphragm for the 
discharge of the solution and washings. 

The barrel is 1 charged by first filling the space under the filter with water, 
which at the same time is allowed to pass through the filtering medium, 
and wash it; then the quantity of water required to make the ore free flowing 
(usually from 40 to 60 per cent, of the weight of the ore) is put in above the 
filter. The sulphuric acid is then cautiously poured into the water, through 
which it sinks in a mass to the bottom, without mixing with it; the ore is 
then charged in, as follows > - The hoppers are furnished with two shoots, 
one for each charging-hole. The ore is let fall through these shoots alter¬ 
nately, the hole through which ore is not being passed serving as an air- 
vent. Meanwhile the bleaching powder has been weighed-out and placed 
in two small kegs. When the ore has all been introduced into the barrel, 
a workman, stationed at each charging-hole, hollows out a space in the surface 
of the dry ore with his hands, and, emptying one of the kegs into the barrel, 
closes up the charging-hole as quickly as possible. If all these operations 
have been conducted rapidly without a hitch, there is no immediate evolution 
of chlorine, but, if some time is suffered to elapse after charging-in the ore, 
the acid liquid, thoroughly stirred-up and mixed by the fall of the ore into 
it, gradually rises through and wets the charge, and the bleaching powder, 


1 This description apx>lies to the practice in Dakota between the years 1890 and 1900. 
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falling on ore which has been wetted with acid, gives off copious fumes of 
chlorine before the cover-plate can be screwed on. 

The amounts of bleaching powder and sulphuric acid added depends on 
the composition of the roasted ore. There must be a considerable excess of 
chlorine at the end of the treatment. The chlorine required varies from 
3 to 10 lbs. per ton of ore. At the Valley Custom Mills, Cripple Creek, 100 to 
200 lbs. of bleaching powder (yielding 30 to 33 per cent, of chlorine) and 300 
to 400 lbs. of sulphuric acid of 60° B. were used in 1905 per barrel charge. 1 
The equation representing the action of the acid on the bleaching powder 
is usually given as follows :— 

CaOCl 2 + H 2 S0 4 = Cl 2 + CaS0 4 + H 2 0. 

Less chlorine is given off than is shown in the equation, as bleaching powder 
usually contains only from 25 to 35 per cent, of 44 available 55 chlorine. 

The barrel is revolved at the rate of 4 or 5 up to 12 revolutions per minute 
for 3, 4, or sometimes 6 hours. The chlorine must be present in excess, and 
this is ascertained from time to time by holding a rag wetted with ammonia 
solution opposite a small valve which is opened momentarily. 

It was generally supposed that the gold would be cleaned by attrition, 
and in particular that silver chloride, formed by the action of chlorine, would 
be rubbed off the surface of particles of native gold-silver alloys, and clean 
surfaces of gold would thus be continually offered to the attack of the 
chlorine. 

Hofman and Magnuson, 2 however, have shown that there is a limit to 
this action, if it exists. They found that with pure gold and quartz grains 
an excess of chlorine in a rotating bottle dissolved pure gold a little faster 
than gold containing 10 per cent, of silver. The alloy gold 80, silver 20 was 
almost as readily dissolved by a supersaturated solution of chlorine as pure 
gold, but the alloy gold 70, silver 30 was acted on much less rapidly. The 
solvent power of somewhat weaker solutions was far more seriously interfered 
with by the presence of 20 per cent, of silver in the alloy. 

After the chlorination is complete the barrel is stopped, so that the filter 
assumes a horizontal position; the hose is attached to one of the outlet 
pipes, and after waiting for a few minutes to allow the pulp to settle, as recom¬ 
mended by Rothwell, the discharge valve is opened and the solution allowed 
to run out, the pressure of gas left in the barrel being enough to start the 
leaching. A hose is also attached to the inlet pipe, and water is pumped 
in under a pressure seldom exceeding 40 lbs. per square inch, the air in the 
top part of the barrel being compressed and forming an elastic cushion. 
By washing in this manner, no chlorine is allowed to escape into the building, 
as it is all absorbed by the water. If necessary the leaching is suspended 
at intervals, and the barrel is again revolved for a few minutes, so that its 
contents are thoroughly mixed-up together again. In this way the formation 
of permanent channels in the ore is prevented, and perfect leaching is ensured. 
The wash-water coming from the barrel is tested for gold with sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The full charge of ore is said by Rothwell to occupy a depth of 
38 inches on the filter in his 12|-ton barrel, and the average time of leaching 
to be 2| hours. The amount of water required for leaching is about 120 gallons 
per ton, besides the 100 gallons per ton contained in the charge. 


1 Gowland, Non-Ferrous Metals , p. 214. 

* Hofman and Magnuson, Trans. Amcr. Inst. Mng . Eng., 1904, 35, 948. 
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The tailing is discharged into a car which will hold the whole charge of 
ore and water, and is then run out of the building ; or, if water is abundant, 
the tailing is discharged into a sluice, and washed away. In some cases, as. 
at Cripple Creek, it was concentrated on Wilfley tables, and the concentrate- 
was sent to a cyanide plant for the further extraction of gold (Gowland). 
The filter-cloth is washed clean by a jet of water under pressure directed 
successively to all parts of it. This water is discharged by revolving the 
barrel. 

The solution coming from the barrel, passes first to a tank with a gravel 
filter and then to the settling tanks, which are of sufficient capacity to allow 
several hours for settling. The clear liquid from these is forced up by air 
pressure into the precipitating vats. 

The gold is precipitated with sulphuretted hydrogen. In Dakota, the- 
practice prevailed for a time of destroying the free chlorine with sulphurous 
acid gas before passing sulphuretted hydrogen, but later, at Cripple Creek, 
the use of S0 2 was given up. The sulphuretted hydrogen, generated by the- 
action of sulphuric acid on iron matte, is forced into the solution, usually 
diluted with air, for stirring purposes and for the expulsion of chlorine. It 
destroys the last traces of clilorine and precipitates the gold, thus :— 


BUS + CL> - 2H01 + S 
2AuCl a + 3H a S = 6HC1 + Au 2 S a . 

Metallic gold and free sulphur are also precipitated. 

It is said to take less than an hour at the Golden Reward Works to pre¬ 
cipitate the gold from 5,000 gallons of solution (resulting from the lixiviation 
of from 25 to 50 tons of ore). The liquid is quite cold, but the precipitate- 
is in a collected, voluminous and flocculent form which settles quickly. It 
is left undisturbed for two hours, and the liquid is then drawn off to within 
4 inches of the bottom of the vat, and passed through a filter-press, provided 
with a set of heavy, canton-flannel filter-cloths. The head of liquid used for 
filtering is 25 feet, and the filtration is said to occupy from three to four 
hours, according to the amount of snip hides already contained in the filter. 
When the latter is full, a small air-pump is connected with it and a current 
of air passed through it for an hour to dry the mass of sulphides into hard 
cakes, which arc easily handled and removed. The precipitate is then roasted 
in iron trays, which arc placed in cast-iron mu files and heated only from the- 
top, no stirring being necessary, so that the loss from dusting is small. • The- 
filter-cloths are burnt with the precipitate, when they have become either 
clogged with sulphides, or untrustworthy owing to the action of the acid 
liquors. The precipitate is then melted down with sodium carbonate, borax, 
nitre and sand, the total loss in handling being very small. The bullion, 
is about 900 to 950 fine in gold, the remainder consisting chiefly of silver, 
copper, lead and arsenic. The bulk of the precipitate remains at the bottom 
of the vat. It is allowed to accumulate for a fortnight, and is then filtered 
and treated as above. The slag resulting from the fusion of the gold is 
crushed and melted down with litharge, and the reduced lead cupelled 
(Rotliwell). 

It has usually been assumed that all the lead, copper, and silver contained 
in the liquids is precipitated with the gold, and that if much copper is 
present, the bullion will be very base, and Langguth suggested the removal 
of the copper from the-precipitate by dilute nitric acid. Rotliwell, however 
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has stated 1 that, with careful work in the presence of acid, the gold can be 
precipitated, forming a bullion from 820 to 960 fine, whilst the copper, arsenic, 
antimony, etc., remain in solution together with barely a trace of gold. If 
much base metal is present in the solution, ferrous sulphate is sometimes 
used. 

The amount of chemicals used in the chlorination and precipitation 
departments at the Golden Reward Mill, Dakota, in 1891 is given below :— 2 

TABLE XXIX. 



July, 1391. 

August, 1391. 

September, 1891. 


Lbs. per 

Cost 

Lbs. per 

Cost 

Lbs. per 

Cost 


Ton of 

nn 

Ton of 

in 

Ton of 

in 


Ore. 

Cents. 

Ore. 

Cents. 

Ore. 

Cents. 

Sulphuric acid, 

26*82 

45*6 

25*14 

44*0 

24-77 

43*3 

Chloride of lime. 

11*04 

35-8 

10*17 

33*1 

10*09 

32*8 

Crude sulphur, 

0-37 

1*14 

0-31 

0-9 

0-29 

1*2 

Iron sulphide, 

0-77 

4*54 

0-79 

4-0 

I_ 

0-84 

4*2 

Total cost, 


87-1 

■* 

82*05 


81*5 


The total working costs at Cripple Creek in 1900 were given by J. E. 
Rothwell as $3.53 per ton. 3 

Bromine was used at Rapid City, Dokota, in place of chlorine in 1892, 
but with poor results, the tailing being rich. The amount of bromine used 
seems to have been insufficient. 

The Vat-Solution Process. 

Practice in Europe. —The process was devised by W. Munktell at Fahlun, 
Sweden, where it was worked from 1885 to 1888 on the tailing of copper ore. 
The material was leached in vats with dilute solutions of bleaching powder 
and hydrochloric acid, which were mixed just before they were run on to 
the ore. The method was afterwards used on concentrate in Hungary. 

Somewhat similar treatment is followed at Bovisa, in N. Italy, where 
about 25 tons per day of pyritic ore, containing 34 per cent, of sulphur, 
10 to 12 per cent, of arsenic, and 0-6 to 0-7 oz. of gold per ton, are roasted 
dead (the arsenic being recovered) and chlorinated in lead-lined wooden 
vats holding 10 tons each. Weak solutions of bleaching powder and sulphuric 
acid are allowed to pass slowly through the ore, and the total time of treat¬ 
ment is three days. From. 85 to 87 per cent, of the gold is recovered. 4 

The Permanganate Chlorination Process. —This process differs from the 
ordinary treatment of ore in vats by chlorine water only in the use of a 
different solution. M. Etard originally proposed a solution containing 


1 Rothwell, Mineral Industry, 1890, p. 278. 

2 Rothwell, En,<j. and Mwj. J Mar. 25, 1893, p. 269. 

3 Rothwell, Mineral Industry , 1900, p. 370. 

4 F. Clerici, Entj. and Mny. «/., Aug. 29, 1830, id. 201. 
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45 lbs. of strong commercial muriatic acid, and 12 ozs. of crystals of per¬ 
manganate of potash. Professor Black, of Otago University, as an alter¬ 
native suggested 12 lbs. of common salt, 14 lbs. of sulphuric acid, and 6 or 
7 ozs. of permanganate crystals per 100 gallons of water. These solutions 
smell slightly of chlorine, but it is claimed that in the absence of gold or other 
material attacked by chlorine, practically no free chlorine is produced. Both 
•solutions dissolve gold at less than one-tenth the rate of a saturated solution 
of chlorine in water (see p. 22). 

The method was tested by the treatment of 2,000 tons of pyritic ore 
at the Bethanga Mill, Victoria, in 1900. 1 It was crushed dry by a ball mill 
to 20 mesh and roasted in hand-worked reverberatory furnaces, 40 lbs. of 
salt per ton being added a few minutes before withdrawal. Wooden vats, 
5 feet deep, holding 17 tons of roasted ore were used for chlorination. The 
solution contained 110 lbs. of commercial sulphuric acid, 90 lbs. of common 
salt, and 12 lbs. of potassium permanganate (per 1,000 gallons'?). The average 
time of treatment was 140 hours, the tailing being tested by panning, and 
finally leached with hot water. The ruby colour of the solution was used 
to gauge its solvent strength. The average contents of the roasted ore during 
one month were gold 2*313 ozs., silver 1*63 ozs. per ton, and the tailing 
contained an average of 0*147 oz. gold per ton, or nearly 3 dwts. This corre¬ 
sponds to an extraction of 93*7 per cent, of gold. According to D. D. Rose- 
war ne, 2 the cost of chlorination, using permanganate, during four months 
averaged 11s. 5d. per ton, and using chlorine at the same time the average 
cost was only 7s. 4d. per ton. On this exhaustive test the permanganate 
process was abandoned. 

Chlorination at the Mount Morgan Mine, Queensland. 3 —This was the 
largest and most important chlorination mill in the world, but the method 
of treatment has now been given up. It consists in subjecting the ore in 
open vats to the action of a solution of chlorine in water. It was adopted 
in 1888 after chlorination in 1-ton barrels had been used for about a year. 

The ore from the upper levels consisted of sinter, kaolin, quartz, and 
ironstone, with a small percentage of sulphur. The ore from the lower levels 
consists of hard quartz, heavily charged with pyrite. The gold in the latter 
is believed to be mainly in the form of telluride, and after roasting, ail the 
ores contain only finely divided gold. The ores are treated in different 
plants by different methods. 

At the u West Works ” plant, a plan of which is shown in Fig. 143, over 
100,000 tons of low-grade ore from the upper levels were treated annually. 
The ore is crushed dry in Krupp ball-mills (see above, p. 279), to pass a 
20-mesh screen, roasted in revolving cylindrical furnaces and stored in main 
hoppers higher than the vats. The roasting is mainly to dehydrate the ore, 
so as to improve the speed of leaching, which is otherwise excessively slow. 
A small percentage of sulphur is also removed. The vats are 60 feet long, 
12 feet 6 inches wide, and 5 feet deep, and hold 100 tons of ore. They are 
made of concrete lined with neat cement, which in turn is covered with 
pitch and tar applied hot. There are sixteen of these vats. The filter bed 


1 “ The Permanganate Chlorination Process at Bethanga,” by E. Harris. Inst. Mng. 
and Met., report of meeting on Dec. 15, 1904. 

2 Rosewarne, Inst. Mng. ami Met., report of meeting on Dec. 15, 1904, p. 25. 

3 See E. W. Hardin, Proc. Inst. Civil Eng., 1900, 142, 297-307; and Australian Mining 
and Metallurgy, by Donald Clark, pp. 265-294. Figs. 143-146 are reproduced by kind per¬ 
mission of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
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is 20 inches thick, consisting of 16 inches of sand and gravel resting on per¬ 
forated planks supported by wooden bearers. The vat has a fall of 3 inches, 
from one end to the other for draining off the solution. The depth of the bed 
of ore is little more than 3 feet. The ore is tipped in from trucks and roughly 
levelled. 

The chlorine is generated in ordinary flagstone stills from sulphuric- 
acid, manganese dioxide and common salt. The acid is made on the spot 
from imported sulphur. The manganese and salt are crushed and thoroughly 
mixed before charging into the still. The chlorine gas is passed into scrubbing 
towers (see Pig. 144), each 2 feet 3 inches in diameter and 20 feet high, filled 
with glass bottles and old assay crucibles, always kept wet by trickling 
water. The solution of chlorine contains about 600 grains of chlorine to the- 
cubic foot, or 0*14 per cent, of chlorine. The weight of chlorine used is about 
2-1 lbs. per ton of ore, which corresponds to about 30 cubic feet of solution 



per ton. The solution is stored in solution tanks (see Pig. 145), closed 
chambers with concrete domes, whence it flows through a 6-inch earthen¬ 
ware main to the vats. There arc four stills, four* towers, and four solution 
tanks, the latter having a capacity of about 950 cubic feet each. 

The solution is allowed to run on the charge, from 6-inch earthenware 
mains (see Fig. 146), until the vat is full, when the valve below the false 
bottom is opened and the vacuum of about 5 lbs. per square inch in the 
pump main draws the liquor through. Fresh solution is run on to keep the 
ore covered, and this is continued until the gold is dissolved, which appears 
to take about thirty-six hours. During the first few hours all the chlorine 
is absorbed by the ore which becomes hot, doubtless from the attack on. 
ferrous and basic; salts as well as sulphides left in the ore after roasting. After- 
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. about fifteen hours, the liquor issuing from the vat is found to contain gold, 
which gradually increases in amount. 

When the liquor gives a good black precipitate with ferrous sulphate, 
and smells strongly of chlorine gas, it is assumed that all the gold is dissolved, 
and the vat is then said to be “ chlorinated, 55 and wash-water is turned on 
and passed through the ore until no gold can be detected in it by means of 
ferrous sulphate. The ore is then discharged by means of shovelling into 
trucks, though it is intended to replace this by a steam dredge. The solution 
of gold is passed through charcoal filters as described below. 

At the a Top Works, 57 the ore treated is hard compact quartz heavily 
charged with iron pyrite ; it contains an average 
of 4 ozs. gold per ton and 11 per cent, sulphur, 
which after roasting is reduced to 0-15 per cent. 
The ore is roasted in a Richards 5 shaft furnace 
(see }). 294) at a cost of about 5s. per ton. The 
amount of solution required is larger than that at 




Fig. 14,“).-—Chlorine (Solution Tanks, 
Mount Morgan. 


Seale, J inch =• 1 foot. 

Pig. 144.~” (Scrubbing Towers, 
Mount Morgan. 



Fig. 140.—Solution Mains and Pilter .Beds, 
Mount Morgan. 


the West Works, but the time of treatment is about the same, as the ore is 
more porous and the washing rapid. 

P red piUtlion .—The gold is precipitated by charcoal. In 1801, Henry 
referred to the reducing action of charcoal on chloride of gold in solution, 
and observed that the gold will be precipitated on the charcoal, if the solution 
isfeither exposed to the direct light of the sun or heated to 212° F. 1 In 18C9 ? 

1 Wm. Henry, An Epitome of (licmixtrii (London, 1801), p. 05. 
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in Percy’s laboratory, some sticks of wood-charcoal were immersed in water, 
3 ind 32-50 trains of gold in the form of chloride were added on August 7. 
Eighty-five more grains of gold, in the form of chloride, were added on 
November 3, I860, and the bottle was left to stand. This bottle is in the 
Percy collection, at South Kensington, and the surface of the charcoal is 
now coated over with metallic gold, which shows on its surface the fibres 
.and vessels of the stem. 

Vegetable charcoal was adopted as a precipitant at the Mount Morgan 
Mine ^Queensland, in 1887. The method adopted there is as follows :—• 
The solution is heated, the free chlorine being thus expelled; the liquid is 
then made to run slowly through large shallow tanks, each 10 feet by 11 feet 
and 4 feet 6 inches deep (sec Fig. 147). 1 They are built of brick on a concrete 
foundation and lined with Portland cement and tar. The layer of charcoal 
hi them is 2 feet deep, rests on a filter-bottom, and is covered with thick per¬ 
forated sheets of lead. The liquor Hows downwards through three charcoal 
filters in succession, 6(>0 cubic feet of charcoal being sufficient for the treat¬ 
ment of the liquor from about 100 tons per day of 11 dwts. ore. In preparing 
the charcoal for the filters, 2 it is crushed, and all that passes a 20-mesh and 
remains on a 30-mesh screen is called " coarse, 1 ’ whilst that which passes 
the 30-mesh and remains on a 40-mesh screen is called u fine.” All that 
passes 40-mesh is thrown nwav. Two cubic feet of fine are used to 1 cubic 



Scale, y Inch L foot. 


Fig. 147. ‘Precipitation Vats, Mount Morgan. 

foot of coarse, the coarse being at. the top and bottom. The charcoal is well 
rammed in with the foot., especially round the walls. For seven months 
the liquor running away from these, filters assayed in one. mill 0*76 grain 
oold per ton, and in the other 1*8‘> grains per ton. After passing the charcoal, 
all liquors are run through a concrete tank with a bed of sawdust 1 loot 
thick and more gold (‘aught in this way. When the charcoal is coated suffi¬ 
ciently with gold, it is burnt in small furnaces furnished with dust chambers. 
The ashes were formerly amalgamated, and the rich slimes sold to the smelters. 
Afterwards the ashes were fluxed in crucibles and eventually in a small 
reverberatory furnace, flu*, fluxes used being soda ash and borax, which were 
mixed with the ashes and then moistened with water. ]). Clark states that 
the charcoal ash contains from 20 to 40 per cent, of gold. 3 The slag con¬ 
tained from 20 to 30 o/,s. per ton. Animal charcoal cannot be used owing 
to the difficulty of burning it. afterwards. 

1 Nanlin, Proc. Ind. tWf > 1000, 142, 302. Fig. 147 iH reproduced by land per¬ 

mission of the Institution of Civil FngineerH. 

2 Kntj. and, ;!//<//. ,/.„ I)eo. 17, IH9H, p. 724. 

3 Clark, Anxlntlian Miniwj and Mdnttunjtf, p. LL. 
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The exact action of the charcoal has not been fully demonstrated. It 
acts slowly on cold solutions, and its action is not rapid even at boiling point. 
It is under the disadvantage that it does not destroy free chlorine, which 
must therefore be expelled by boiling or by passing a current of air through 
the liquid before the precipitation of the gold is begun. W. M. Davis states 
that 240 parts of charcoal are required for the precipitation of 19|- parts 
of gold. The prevailing opinion is that the hydrogen and hydrocarbons 
remaining in the charcoal are the active agents in the precipitation, hydro¬ 
chloric acid and free gold being formed. 

The following are the chief items in connection with the chlorination 
at Mount Morgan during May, 1898 :— 1 

TABLE XXX. 


Top Works. 


I i ,534 i 

! 4 ozs. 4 chvts. 10 grs. j 
i 4 <lwts. (> grs. 

! 95 per cent. 1 

j 04 hours. j 

(*> „ ! 

11-47 lbs. I 

| 5-53d. | 

] 599 grains. ; 


Tons chlorinated, .... 
Average assay of ore, 

„ „ residue, 

„ extraction, 

„ time under “ solution,” 

„ ,, of washing, 

„ weight of chlorine per ton of ore 

Cost per lb. of chlorine, 

Weight of chlorine per cubic foot of “ solu 
tion,” ..... ( 

Total cost per ton of ore for chlorinating 
and precipitating, ... 


West Works. 

j 9,852 

| 11 dwts. 13 grs. 
| 22 srs." 

, 92*06 per cent. 

! 33 hours. 

35 ,, 

2*51 lbs. 
5*85d. 

020 grains. 

4s. 4-58(1. 


1 Nardin, op. n't pp. 304, 305. 





CHAPTER XV. 

THE CYANIDE PROCESS. CHEMICAL REACTIONS. 


Introduction. —The cyanide process will always be indissolubly connected 
with the names of its discoverers, J. S. MacArthur and the Forrests. The 
solvent action of potassium cyanide on metallic gold and silver has long 
been known, as is. pointed out below, p. 323, but it was believed that 
the use of an electric current in conjunction was needed to quicken the action, 
which was otherwise too slow to be of any practical value. Until the sur¬ 
prising results of the MacArthur-Forrest process, as it was called for some 
years, were made public, metallurgists were all disposed to condemn the use 
of cyanide as a solvent for gold in ores as being chimerical, on account of the 
instability of potassium cyanide and the slowness of its action on gold, com¬ 
bined with its high cost and poisonous character. 

The first attempt at the direct extraction of gold by the use of cvanide 
was made by J. H. Rae, who took out a patent in the United States in 1867 
for a process dependent on the removal of gold and silver from their ores 
by the combined action of a “ current of electricity and of suitable solvents 
or chemicals, 55 such, for instance, as cyanide of potassium, the gold being 
simultaneously precipitated on copper plates by the electric current. 

In 1885, J. W. Simpson, of New Jersey, proposed to treat ores containing 
gold, silver, and copper with a solution containing 3*0 per cent, of potassium 
cyanide and 0-19 per cent, of ammonium carbonate. Copper was to be 
dissolved at the same time as the gold; if silver was present also, an addition 
of common salt was made. The inventor appears to have believed that, 
by using carbonate of ammonia, the necessity was obviated of employing 
an electric current, in conjunction with cyanide of potassium, in order to 
dissolve the gold. The precipitation of gold was effected by ce a piece or 
plate of zinc. 55 The process was not tried on a large scale. 

In 1886, however, a series of experiments on wet processes of treating 
gold ores was begun by J. S. MacArthur and R. W. and Wm. Forrest in 
Glasgow, 1 and it was entirely owing to their energy and skill that cyanide 
of potassium was successfully applied in practice to the treatment of gold 
ores. Their process consists essentially in attacking gold and silver ores with 
dilute solutions containing less than 1 per cent, of KCy, caustic soda or lime 
being added to ores rendered acid by the oxidation of pyrite, and then in 
precipitating the precious metals by zinc shavings. This process was intro¬ 
duced at Karangahake, New Zealand, in 1889, and near Johannesburg, in the 
Transvaal, in 1890, and has now passed into use in all parts of the world. 
Its success is complete on many ores, and its extension has become very 
great, partly at the expense of the chlorination process, and partly in treating 
the tailing of ore which has been crushed and amalgamated. Such tailing was 


1 MacArthur and R. W. and Wm. Forrest, English, Patent, 14,174, Oct. 19,1887; 10,223 of 


1888. 


21 
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formerly run to waste after concentration. In a large number of cases, ores 
which were formerly regarded as too poor to treat at a profit by any known 
process, are treated by cyanide with or without previous amalgamation. 
The chief advantage of the cyanide process over the chlorination process is 
that roasting is not necessary, even if sulphides are present; this is a most 
important point in the treatment of low-grade ores, especially in places where 
fuel and labour are costly. Moreover, silver as well as gold is extracted by 
cyanide solutions, and the process has been extensively applied to the treat¬ 
ment of silver ores, superseding the patio, pan-amalgamation and thiosulphate 
processes. If tellurides are present, ordinary cyanide is inefficient, and the 
ores must either be roasted or treated with bromo-cyanogen. 

Messrs. MacAxthux and Forrest, in the course of their investigation on 
wet methods, became dissatisfied with chlorine as a solvent, owing to its 
energetic and preferential action on sulphides of base metals and other 
bodies, and its inapplicability to ores containing silver. They desired to find 
a solvent which would exercise a selective action in favour of the precious 
metals, instead of other substances. With this object in view, they experi¬ 
mented with a number of solvents (such as ferric bromide, ferric chloride, 
etc.), and finally decided that potassium cyanide possessed advantages over 
all other substances. They showed that it was essential to use very dilute 
solutions, which do not energetically attack pyrite and many other base 
minerals, but readily dissolve gold and silver. Certain compounds, especially 
those of copper, destroy cyanide and interfere with extraction. These com¬ 
pounds are called 44 cyanicides. 55 

44 The potassium cyanide supplied to the gold mines in the early days 
of the gold-extracting process was a black mass containing some 75 per cent, 
of KCN and all the iron and carbon liberated by the decomposition of the 
ferrocyanide. This was replaced by the pure white crystalline product of 
the Erlenmeyer process, which contained about 2 molecules of KCN to 
1 molecule of NaCN, the cyanogen content being equivalent to 98 to 100 per 
cent, of KCN. Shortly after the introduction of the Castner process in 1900, 
solid cakes of pure white crystalline sodium cyanide containing 97 to 98 per 
cent, of NaCN (equivalent to 129 to 130 per cent, of KCN), became an article 
of commerce, and this is at present the form in which the greater part of 
the cyanide employed in gold-extracting is used.” 1 Sodium cyanide has been 
objected to in some cyanide mills. 2 

The process was originally applied to the residue after amalgamation 
of gold ore, but is now in many cases used for the direct treatment of ore, 
especially in America, as described in Chap. XVII. Much attention was 
devoted to the study of the chemical side of cyaniding in the early days, 
but of late years the sum of knowledge of the chemistry involved has increased 
less rapidly. 44 The physical and mechanical side of cyanidation has been 
in a state of continuous development since the first introduction of the 
process. . . . The field of cyanidation has been and is constantly widening 
through its encroachment upon amalgamation, concentration and smelting'. 5 ’ 3 

It is desirable to understand the chemical foundations of the cyanide 
process before considering the details of practice, and accordingly a study 
of the chief chemical reactions involved is appended here. 


1 Ewan, Thorpe’s Diet, of Applied Chemistry , 1912, vol. ii., p. 182. 

2 Magenau, Eng . and Mng. J ., Aug. 25, 1906, p. 363. 

3 MacFarren, Cyanide Practice, p. 6. 
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Action of Potassium Cyanide 1 on Gold and Silver.— Dr. Wright, of 
JBirmingliam, discovered in 1840 that metallic gold is soluble in potassium 
cyanide, when a current of electricity is passing, and Elkington’s patent, 
taken out in the same year, was partly based on this discovery. Bagration, 
in 1843, 2 studied the action of cyanides on plates of gold in the absence of 
a current of electricity, and announced that they were slowly dissolved. 
Faraday, in 1857, 3 pointed out that gold-leaf is dissolved by a dilute solution 
of the salt, and also showed that if the gold floats on the surface of the liquid, 
so that the side of the leaf is in contact with the air, while the other is bathed 
by the solvent, the action is much more rapid than if the metal is completely 
submerged. Eisner had previously, in 1846, furnished some evidence 4 that 
the presence of oxygen is required for the solution of the gold. 

On evaporating the solution, colourless octahedral crystals of auro- 
potassium cyanide, KAuCy 2 , are formed, which may be viewed as being 
a double cyanide, produced as follows :— 

4Au + 8KCy + 0 2 + 2H 2 0 = 4KAuCy 2 + 4KOH. 

The equation for the solution of silver is similar. 

W. A. Dixon found, in 1877, 5 6 that although cyanide by itself was slow 
in dissolving gold, its action was hastened by the addition of alkaline oxidising 
agents. He also mentions calcium hypochlorite, potassium f errocyamde and 
manganese dioxide as hastening this action. 

According to the equation given above, 130 parts by weight of KCy in 
the presence of 8 parts of oxygen suffice for the solution of 197 parts of gold. 
This has been proved by J. S. Maclaurin 6 to be the case in all carefully 
conducted experiments. The amount of oxygen dissolved in liquids not 
specially prepared, to say nothing of that contained in a porous mass of 
pulverised ore, is consequently enough for the solution of great quantities 
of gold. 

According to G-. Bodlander, 7 the chemical action in the dissolution of 
the gold is as follows :— 

2Au + 4KCy + 2H 2 0 + 0 2 = 2KAuCy 2 + 2KOH + H 2 0 2 
and subsequently 

4KCy + H 2 0 2 + 2Au = 2KAuCy 2 + 2KOH. 

Bettel suggests the following in place of this :— 8 

(1) 6KCy 4* 2Au + 0 2 + 2H 2 0 = KAuCy 2 + KAuCy 4 + 4KOH 

(2) KAuCy 4 + 2Au + 2KCy = 3KAuCy 2 . 

Evidence has been adduced that a substance is formed reacting like 
H 2 0 2 , but it does not follow that the actions represented by the equations 


1 In general, when potassium cyanide is named, it may be taken to include sodium 
cyanide and mixtures of the two salts. Also in the equations given in this chapter, Iv and 
Na are interchangeable, except from the point of view of ionic dissociation. 

2 Bagration, Bull. A cad. Sci. tit. Pctersbourg, 1843, 2 , 136. 

3 Faraday, Proc. Boy. Inst., 1857, 2 , 308. 

4 Eisner, J. prakt. Chem ., 1846, 37 , 441-446. 

6 Dixon, Proc. Boy. Soc. of N.S. IF., Aug. 1, 1877; Chem. News, Dec. 20, 1878, p. 293. 

6 Maclaurin, J. Chem. Soc., 1893, 63 , 724. 

7 Bodlander. Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1896, p. 583; see also J. Chem. Met. and Mng. 
Soc. of S. Africa, 1903, 4, 273. 

8 Bettel, South African Mining Journal, May 8 , 1897. 
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given by Bodliinder and Bettel are not limited to an insignificant part of the 
whole mass. 

It is clear that oxygen or some other substance acting similarly is necessary 
to assist cyanide of*potassium in dissolving gold. “ The decomposition of 
the potassium cyanide is facilitated by the aflinitv of the potassium for the 
free oxygen present, so that nascent cyanogen is liberated to combine with 
the metallic gold” (Caldecott). It has, however, been frequently pointed 
out that in the interior of a mass of ore undergoing treatment the conditions 
are not favourable for the maintenance of a sufficient quantify of oxygen 
in a free state. Certain constituents of the ore tend to unite with it, and 
further absorption of free oxygen from the air is extremely slow. Hence 
the time required for the treatment of a charge is many hours, or even days, 
although under favourable conditions the gold could he dissolved in a lew 
minutes, or at most in two or three hours. To supply the oxygen, various 
oxidising substances have been tried, such as the passage o{ a current oj air 
through the solution, and the addition of various mat (‘rials. The charges 
are also sometimes drained and turned over or transferred to of her vats, 
in order to aerate the damp ore. In cyanide solution oxygen is dissolved 
to the extent of about one-fifth of an ounce per ton. 1 

Bettel 2 3 found that gold dissolves in the absence of oxygen if f he crushed 
ore contains basic ferric sulphate, by which potassium ferriryanide is formed, 
the reactions being expressed thus— 

(1) Beo(SO. t ), + 12KCy - 3K..XO, j K (; Fe.n> 

(2) Fe 2 (SO,) ;t + GKCy + Ml/) = F<C(IK>),; 2 3K 2 S<> } “. GllCy. 

Bettel and Marais also found in LSD! that gold leaf would not dissolve 
in a solution of potassium cyanide from which thr air had loam expelled by 
the passage of a current of hydrogen, and that the. addition, under the,.e 
circumstances, of either potassium diehromate, chromate, chlorate, per 
chlorate, nitrate, or nitrite or of ferric hydrate or bleaching powder, did not 
enable the gold to dissolve. The addition of pyrolusife gave a doubtful 
result, and lead dioxide caused very slow dissolution of the void. On tbe 
other hand, gold dissolved slowly if chlorine, iodine dissolved in potassium 
iodide, or ferric chloride were added ; rapidly, if bromine were added ; and 
decidedly, if potassium ferrieyanide or permanganate, sodium dioxide, hydro 
gen peroxide or barium dioxide were added. Miehailenkoand Meshf cherjakojp 
confirmed most of these conclusions, and found that sodium dioxide cxerrbed 
its maximum influence at a concent rat ion of o*U2 of an equivalent (or about 
0-2 per cent.). Morris Green 4 5 finds that potassium permanganate as such 
does not aid dissolution. It is clear, therefore, that certain oxidisem are 
ineffective, and in practice, when air is not used, pofa-sium pernmmoumfe, 
sodium dioxide, bromine (Salman-Teed process), and umber (Adair process) 
have been mainly employed to assist in the dissolution of the void. In geneial, 
artificial oxidation is not resorted to unless fhere is some rcducum asicnt. 
present in the ore or the wafer which absorbs the oxv non. The oxidism'f 
substances generally act as “ cyanic ides,” destroying some of the .advent. 

1 A. F. CroHH, ./. ('/mu. M t (. ami M n<j. Soc. of S. Africa, IH9X, 2, 102. 

2 Bettel, A'. African Mmj. for. rd. 

3 Michailenko and MeHhtHcherjakofl’, J. limn. Phm, Hum. Sue.. 44, 5U7 • Alno amt Sr, 

J J rcns, Oct. 19, 1912, p. 500. ' ' 

4 Green, ,/. (/hem. Met. and Mmj. Soc, of S. Africa, 1915, rj, a;>5. 

5 Adair, J. Chon. Met. and Afmj. Soc. of S, Africa, 190K, 8, 051. 
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The elTeet of adding to a pyritic. ore the necessary amount of powerful 
oxidisers is really the formation of active absorbents of oxygen (Caldecott), 
so that they defeat their own object, it was formerly supposed that any 
oxygen coming in contact with the solution would be at once taken up by 
the cyanide, forming eyanates, but it is now well known that oxygen and 
cyanide remain side by side without rapid union between them taking place. 
Oy a nates are without, action on metallic, gold. 

When bromine is used, it is in the form of cyanogen bromide (bromo- 
eyanogen, bromocyanide), as proposed by II. L. Sulman, 1 and used in the 
]>iehl process, see p. 394. When this substance is added to cyanide solu¬ 
tions. the presence of oxygen is not required, and the rate of dissolution is 
markedly increased. The cyanogen bromide is set free as follows :■— 2 3 

2KBr ! KBrO.j | 3K(!y p 3 HUSO., « 3Br0y 4 - 3K 2 S0 4 + 3H 2 0. 

A mixture of the. bromide and bromate salts in the proper proportions is 
manufactured and sold. When required for use the bromocyanogen is made 
by agitation of the mixture with cyanide and sulphuric acid in a closed 
vessel. Its action in the treatment vat is supposed to boas follows — 

Br(!y | 3Kdy -| 2Au - 2KAuCJy> ~P KBr. 

Cyanogen chloride, and iodide behave similarly, but are very unstable. .For 
the elTect on tellurides, see p. 394. 

The addition of a small quantity of potassium mercuric cyanide, 

1 lgCy.».2KCy to ordinary cyanide solutions to accelerate their action has 
also been proposed by J. S. MacArthur and by N. S. Keith. :f 

From the fact-1 hat mercury is electro-negative to gold in cyanide solutions, 
Skey in 1S7(> 1 concluded that metallic gold in contact with a solution of 
mercury cyanide would rapidly dissolve and mercury be reduced. Jle found 
this to be the case alike with gold and silver, which dissolved with almost 
equal readiness. The. mercury is precipitated on the surface of the particles 
of gold and forms amalgam, the equation being probably— 

K 2 11 g( »y, | 2Au 2 KAuOy 2 d 1 Ig. 

The accelerating action in practice is, however, inappreciable. Mercury 
dissolves in excess of cyanide, but. less readily than gold ; thus, according 
to Julian and Smart r> 

Ilg j IKCy ! 2IU) IIg(Jy a .2KCy J 2K<)H -P H.». 

It has been suggested by Christy, 4 * * and Julian and Smart, 7 that, the dis¬ 
solution of gold and other metals in cyanide depends primarily on the electro¬ 
motive force exerted. II. F. Julian 8 attached great weight to the formation 
of local voltaic circuits. 


1 Sulman, Trims. Just. Mmj. tmtf M<t ., IHOfi, 3 * 202. 

2 E, W. Nani ill, Tnms, , t nst ritlasian hint. M n{/. tiiifi., 11)07, 12; M n<f. tout XW. /Vi^ 
OH,. 24, 1008, \k f>(ig. 

3 Keith, knf/iuu riu;/, IS1I5, 59» 0”0. 

* Skey, Tmtis. Ac it' Xmhtml hint., 1870, 8*284. 

Julian and Smart, ( \wt n id in;/ (lot <t a ml SHr< r < >n s (1 004), p. 107. 

* ( Miristy, ‘‘Tin* E, M. F. of Motaln in Cyanide SolutionH, 11 Trims. A mt r. Just. Mmj. 

/wu/., 1000, 30 , 804. 
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Christy contends 1 that the rate of dissolution of gold in cyanide depends 
on two factors, the electromotive force of gold in cyanide solutions, and the 
number of hydroxyl ions in the solution. Michailenko, 2 however, denies 
the latter contention, and states that OH ions do not accelerate the velocity 
of solution, but that an excess of them has a retarding influence. The E.M.F. 
of gold continually rises as the solutions become stronger, but is never large 
enough to enable gold to dissolve in the absence of oxygen. In pure water 
the E.M.F. of gold is — 0-72 volt; in solutions containing about 0*043 per 
cent. KCy the E.M.F. becomes zero, and it then rises somewhat rapidly 
to -b 0*42 volt in a solution of 6*5 per cent. KCy, and thereafter more slowly to 
0*468 volt in a solution containing 41*7 per cent. KCy. It follows fromNernst’s 
theory of solution pressure that solutions of gold in cyanide free from dissolved 
oxygen would remain undecomposed if they contained more than 0*043 per 
cent. KCy, but that gold would tend to precipitate spontaneously in the 
absence of oxygen in solutions containing less than 0*043 per cent. KCy. 
This requires experimental proof. The author, in conjunction with L. L. 
Fermor, made a series of experiments in 1903, in the attempt to decide the 
matter, but obtained no evidence of spontaneous precipitation in cyanide 
solutions of any strength. On the contrary, when metallic gold was present 
a little of it always dissolved, although the amount was excessively small 
in the absence of oxygen, amounting to about one-tenth of that observed by 
Maclaurin (see below). It appeared probable, therefore, that in these ex¬ 
periments the exclusion of free oxygen was not quite perfect, in spite of the 
addition of pyrogallol and other deoxidisers, among other precautions. 

The presence of dissolved oxygen completely alters these results, and by 
direct experiments Christy found that solutions containing no more than 
0*00065 per cent. KCy did not dissolve gold, and that for all practical purposes 
the cyanide of potassium solution ceases to act when its strength falls below 
0*001 per cent. Above that strength, however, the solubility of gold increases 
rapidly w T hen free oxygen is present. 

J. S. Maclaurin found 3 that the rate of dissolution of pure gold, in the 
form of plates, in potassium cyanide solution passes through a maximum 
when proceeding from dilute to concentrated solutions. The maximum is 
reached when the solution contains 0*25 per cent, of KCy. The solubility 
of gold is very slight in solutions containing less than 0*005 per cent., but 
increases rapidly as the strength rises to 0*01 per cent., when the rate of dis¬ 
solution is ten times as great as in the 0*005 per cent, solution, and about 
half as great as that in the 0*25 per cent. The rate increases slowly as the 
strength rises to 0*25 per cent., and thereafter decreases much more slowly, 
until in 15 per cent, solutions the rate of dissolution is about equal to that 
in 0*01 per cent, solutions. Higher strengths show a gradual diminution 
in the rate of dissolution up to saturation point. Silver is also dissolved 
at a maximum rate in solutions containing 0*25 per cent, of cyanide, and the 
changes in the rate are similar to those noted above in the case of gold, the 
rates for silver being always about two-thirds of the corresponding rates 
for gold, or, roughly, in the same ratio as the atomic weights of the two 
metals. In both cases there is hardly any change in the rate of solubility 
as the strength rises from 0*1 to 0*25 per cent. It is remarkable that the 
solubility of oxygen in cyanide solutions continually decreases as the 


1 Christy, loc. cit. 2 Michailenko and Meshtscherjakoff, loc. cit-. 

3 Maclaurin, J . Chem. Hoc., 1893, 63 , 724; 1895, 67 ,199. 
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concentration increases, and it is to this fact that Maclaurin is disposed to 
attribute the variations in the rate of dissolution of the gold. 

Bagration 1 states that the solution of metallic gold in cyanide of potas¬ 
sium is facilitated by a rising temperature. Little attention was paid to this 
point in the early days of the cyanide process, but in 1899 Loewy stated 2 
that experiments at the May Consolidated Gold Mine in 1893 yielded 10 to 
14 per cent, higher extraction when heat was applied. The ore treated was 
pyritic containing 50 to 60 per cent, of its gold in the free state, which was 
more affected by the heating of the solutions than the gold in the pyrite. 
Loewy considered that solutions should be heated to above 35° 0. G. A. 
Darling in the discussion 3 pointed out that in the six “ cold” months of the 
year in the Transvaal, from April to September, the average extraction during 
seven years, between 1891 and 1898, at the Robinson Gold Mine was 69-5 per . 
cent., and in the “ hot months,” October to March, the extraction was 72*2 
per cent. Von Gernet at the same time stated 4 that at the Worcester Cyanide 
Works during September, 1898, exhaust steam was passed through pipes 
to heat the solution, and that the residues had contained only 8 grains per 
ton, although no comparative figures were available. On the other hand, 
it has been pointed out that in the hot months ” in South Africa there is 
more rainfall and the organic matter in the water is reduced, and the extraction 
might be improved from that cause, since the presence of organic matter 
reduces the free oxygen in the solutions. For present practice in the Trans¬ 
vaal, see p. 407. 

An improvement in extraction of about SI per ton on Tonopah ore, due 
to raising the temperature of the solution from 60° F. to 90° F., at a cost 
of 16 cents, is recorded by A. H. Jones, 5 and further details are given by 
von Bernewitz. 6 The increase in the consumption of cyanide if any is not 
given. In practice, the solutions are rarely heated. It is generally believed 
that an increase of temperature is accompanied by an increase in the con¬ 
sumption of cyanide, but exact data are lacking. 

A. F. Crosse has shown that gold is also dissolved in HCy (or acidulated 
KCy solution) in the presence of oxygen. In this case auricyanides are 
formed instead of the usual aurocyanide. 

Dissolution of Base Metals. —The dissolution of mercury has already 
been mentioned on p. 325. Iron dissolves slowly in cyanide solutions, 
but is much less soluble than gold or silver. 7 The equation is probably as 
follows :— 

Fe + 6KCy + H 2 0 + O = K 4 FeCy 6 4- 2KOH. 

Dr. Gore has shown that the rate of solution of gold is increased by 50 per 
cent, if it is placed in contact with iron, and that it is then five times more 
soluble than the iron. 

Zinc and copper dissolve readily in cyanide solution without the presence 
of free oxygen but with evolution of hydrogen, thus— 

2Cu + 4KCy + 2H a O = K 2 Cu 2 Cy 4 + 2KOH + H 2 
Zn + 4KCy + 2H 2 0 = K 2 ZnCy 4 + 2KOH + H 2 . 


1 Bagration, J. prakt. Chon., 1844, 46 * 367. 

2 Loewy, J. Chon. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa, 1898, 2, 390. 

3 Darling, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa, 1898, 2, 4ob. 

4 Yon Gernet, loc. cit. 

5 Jones, Mng. and Sci. Press, Jan. 27, 1912, p. 176. 

6 Yon Bernewitz, ibid., Dec. 28, 1912, p. 828. 

7 Julian and Smart, Cyaniding Gold and Silver Ores, p. 103. 
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Lead and tellurium dissolve very slowly, and aluminium apparently not 
at all, but the latter is readily soluble in alkali; arsenic (according to 
Julian), platinum, and carbon do not dissolve in cyanide. Tellurium 
dissolves in alkali in presence of oxygen. 

Owing to the use of the cyanide process, and owing also to the practice 
(now generally condemned) of using potassium cyanide to clean the amal¬ 
gamated plates, there is some danger of gold being dissolved in the stamp 
mill and lost. Care is taken (when water is used over again in stamp mills) 
that the water is not contaminated by mixture with waste cyanide solutions. 
Von Gernet found that the water in the dams on the Witwatersrand con¬ 
tained gold in amounts varying from traces up to 12 grains per ton. 1 
Crushing in cyanide solution is discussed subsequently. 

Action of Cyanide on Tellurides of Gold. —Cyanide solutions act very 
slowly on tellurides of gold, but dissolve both elements, although it is possible 
that tellurium is attacked only by the free alkali in the solution. The following 
is a description of an experiment made by the author on fused gold telluride, 
AuTe 2 :—Gold and tellurium were fused together in the correct proportions, 
and the result, a blackish-grey substance, found to contain 45 per cent, of 
gold. It was crushed through a 160-mesh sieve and afterwards separated 
into two parts, coarse and fine, by elutriation. Each sample was treated on 
an asbestos filter with a solution maintained at a strength of 0-4 per cent. 
KCy, continually drawn through the filter and aerated before it was returned. 
The results were as follows :— 

A. Fine Sample .—Time of treatment, 327 hours. 



Before Treatment. 

After Treatment. 

Loss. 

Au, 

Te, 

Grammes. 

0-888 

1-086 

Gramm es. 
0*008 

0*552 

. 1 

Grammes. 

0*880 or 99*1 per cent. 
0*534 or -49-2 per cent. 

| 

i 

1*974 

0*560 

1*414 1 

i 

B. Coarse Sample— Time of treatment, 1,120 hours. 


Before Treatment. 

After Treatment. 

Loss. 

Au, 

Te, 

Grammes. 

1*129 

1*379 

Grammes. 

0*004 

0*457 

Grammes. 

1*125 or 99*7 percent. 
0*922 or 66*8 per cent. 


2-508 

0*461 

2-047 


It is evident that the gold and tellurium in a fused mixture are both 
soluble, and native tellurides probably behave similarly, some specimens 
at least dissolving more readily than fused mixtures. 


1 Von Gernet, J. Ohem. Met. and Mny. tioc. of M. Africa , Jan. 1809, p. 3. 
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It, is evident, that there is a wide difference in the solubility of the gold 
in different telluride minerals, and even in the same minerals from different 
localities. Thus in Western Australia, where the gold is in a sulpho-telluride, 
the on* can he dealt with by tine grinding and long treatment, whereas the 
same treatment applied to certain Mexican and United States tellurides 
extracts little or no gold." 1 

In a cyanide solution Irom the (Coldfield Consolidated Mill, von Schultz 
and Low found ()•()()()()S per cent, of tellurium and 0*0006 per cent, of gold. 2 

The rate ol dissolution is greatly increased by the addition of cyanogen 
bromide, by which it is made possible to treat telluride ores with cyanide 
without previous roast i ilg (sce I)ichl process, p. 394). 

Action of Cyanide on Compounds of Silver. —A number of experiments 
made by Louis Janin, Jun., 3 on various salts of silver point to the following 
■conclusions : Silver chloride is readily soluble in cyanide, and the arsenate 
is also rapidly dissolved. Silver sulphide and antimonide are less easily acted 
on, but arc not so refractory as metallic (cement) silver. The presence of 
copper salts appears to exercise a detrimental action on the solubility of silver 
sulphide. 

Silver sulphide is more slowly dissolved than metallic gold, and strong 
solutions, containing up to 1 per cent. KOy or more are required. Caldecott 
has shown 1 that, its dissolution by the primary reaction 

Agoft ! INaCy 2NaAg0y 2 -I- Na 2 S 

is stopped by tin* sulphide of sodium, which reprecipitates silver if present 
in excess and soon establishes an equilibrium. The soluble sulphides maybe 
removed by secondary reactions, the. principal otic being 

2Na 2 K 1 20., Na,K,0. r p Na,0 

followed by 

Na 2 S 2 O n | Na.O I 20, 2Na,S().,. 

The other secondary reael.ions also involve the presence of oxygen, so 
that aeration is as important in the treatment of silver ores as it is in that 
of gold ores. In the treatment either of gold or silver ores soluble sulphides 
may be removed or rendered harmless by the addition of lead acetate, lead 
nit rat e, lit barge, or mercury salts. 

The arsenical and antimoninl sulphides of silver (ruby silver, stephanite, 
cf<•.), are not. readily dissolved by cyanide, and silver contained in native 
galena, tet rahedrite and zinc blende is not amenable to treatment. 

Action of Potassium Cyanide on Metallic Salts and Minerals Occurring 
in Ores. The ordinary gang tie of most, ores (viz., silica and silicates of the 
alkalies and alkaline earths) exercises no direct influence on the cyanide 
solution. The carbonates of the. alkaline earths arc also probably without 
influence. The. decomposing effects of sulphides ol the heavy metals vary 
with tin* physical state of flu? sulphides; hard undecomposed sulphides 
are very slowly at tacked, but soft partly decomposed sulphides are more 
soluble, and in many eases act as cyanieides. Arsenical ores behave 
similarly. 


* Julian and Smart, ([utnu'tli h;/ (fold and tidrer Ora s\ p. lOo ^ 

1 Von Schultz and Low, Oi/ttnidc Practice, 11)10 to 11)13, p. 

3 Janin, Junr., AV/. and Mia/. .A, 21), 18SS. 

* < VbWott, «/. Chun. M<(. and Mntf. Soc. of S. Africa, 11)08, 8, 2l>(>. 
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Messrs. MacArtlmr and Forrest found that dilute cyanide solutions 
exercise a “ selective action ” in dissolving gold and silver in whatever form 
they may be present, in preference to sulphides or other salts of the base 
metals. There are exceptions to this rule, some of which are noted in the 
sequel. “ For instance, cyanide of potassium solution has a strong tendency 
to dissolve precipitated sulphide of zinc, but its action on the natural sul¬ 
phide of zinc, blende, is almost nil. The same holds for compounds of iron, 
and thus we prove selective action by the average result of a series of experi¬ 
ments on ores. Let us suppose a pyritic ore containing about 7 per cent, 
of iron and 8 per cent, of sulphur with about 1 oz. of gold to the ton. After 
grinding, this ore is treated with a solution containing about 1 per cent, 
of cyanide of potassium. The most of the gold will be dissolved and the rest 
of the ore left practically untouched. It is obvious that the amount of 
cyanogen contained in the solution is insufficient to combine with the iron 
present in the ore, yet, notwithstanding the much greater mass of iron sulphide 
present and open to attack, it is the gold that is selected for action by the 
cyanide solution. Taking the average result of our work we find that a higher 
percentage of gold than of silver is extracted, which justifies us in concluding 
that the selective action is greater on the former than on the latter. One of 
the ores on which our early investigations were done was composed as¬ 
under :— 


Copper,”. 
Arsenic, 
Antimony, 
Sulphur, 

Iron, 

Silica, 

Lead, 

Zinc, 

Alumina, 

Gold; j)er ton. 
Silver, per ton, 


0T5 per cent. 
15-09 „ 

Traces. 

14-65 per cent. 
18-77 

36-20 „ 

2-66 „ 

4-00 „ 

4-20 „ 

2 ozs. 2 dwts. 16 
2 ozs. 13 dwts. 8 


grs. 

grs. 


“ In this ore we had an extraction of gold 85 per cent., silver 50 per cent.,, 
for a consumption of cyanide of about 0*45 per cent., and investigations 
showed that the action was directed in the order, gold, silver, iron, zinc, 
copper. For the amount of cyanide consumed it is obvious that the amount 
of base metals dissolved must have been very slight. 

“ The consumption of cyanide on fresh concentrates varies naturally 
with the composition of the concentrates. In many cases it is less than 
0*2 per cent, of their weight. When the concentrates contain marcasite 
there is a greater consumption of cyanide than when the pyrites is entirely 
of the ordinary yellow cubical description. The presence of compounds of 
copper, physically soft, also tends to increase the consumption.” 1 

It has been laid down as a general rule that oxides, hydroxides, carbonates,, 
sulphates and sulphides of those metals which are electro-positive to gold 
in cyanide solutions are dissolved more rapidly than the last-named metal, 
whether it is present in the metallic form or contained in its commonly 
occurring salts. 

This rule certainly applies to the precipitated salts commonly occurring 
in the laboratory, but J. S. MacArthur has shown that the case may be quite- 
different when the naturally occurring minerals are concerned. He states 


1 Private communication from J. S. MacArthur. 
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that “ precipitated sulphide of copper is rapidly dissolved, and also a sooty 
form of the same substance occasionally met with as a mineral occurring 
in ores. On the other hand, fused copper matte is scarcely acted on at all, 
and in a great many cases the same may be said of the hard dense sulphides 
of copper usually found in nature. Sulphide of zinc exhibits the same differ¬ 
ences of behaviour : the 4 black-jack 5 concentrates of the Ravens wood 
Mine, Queensland, can be treated with good results, little zinc being dissolved. 
Again, oxide of copper, if freshly precipitated, is strongly acted on by the 
cyanide, but if it is heated to dull redness in a muffle it becomes insoluble, 
and a large excess of this material added to a gold ore makes no difference 
in the percentage of extraction, while the consumption of cyanide is not 
increased by its presence. The action of cyanide solutions on sulphide of 
silver is similarly dependent on its physical state.' 5 

Prof. Christy's experiments on the electromotive force of metals and 
minerals in cyanide solutions, compared with Ostwald’s normal electrode, 
show 1 that many minerals tend to be less rapidly dissolved than pure metallic 
gold. The following table is abridged from the one given by him:— 


TABLE XXXI. 


Zinc, commercial, 
Bornitc, . 

Gold, pure, 

Silver, pure, 

Copper glance, . 
Lead, 

Mercury, pure, . 
Gold, amalgamated, 
Niccolite, 

Iron, 

Chalcopyritc, . 
Pyrite, 

Galena, . 

Argentitc, 

Berthieritc, 

Magnetic pyrites, 
Ealilorc, . 

Mispickcl, 

Cuprite, . 

Electric light carbon, 
Blende, 

Boulangerite, . 
Bournonitc, 

Ruby silver ore, 
Stephanite, 

Stibnite, . 


OSTWALD’S XCRMAL ELECTRODE = 

- 0*50 Volt. 

yKCy or 6'5 %. 

~KCy or 0-G5 °/ 0 . 

hii) ^ y or 0 005 °L- 

E.M.F. in Volts. 

E.M.F. in Volts. 

E.M.F. in Volts. 

Not given. 

+ 0-77 

+ 0*59 

+045 

+ 0*25 

-0*16 

+ 0-37 

+0-23 

+ 0*09 

+ 0*33 

+ 0-15 

-0*05 

+0-29 (?) 

+ 0-25 

+ 0*05 

+ 0-13 

+ 0-05 

+ 0*01 

-0-09 

+ 0-01 

- 0*11 



-0*13 

- 6-11 

-6-17 

-0*44 

-0*17 

-0*24 

-0*24 

- 0-20 

-0-34 

-0*44 

-0-28 

! -0-42 

! -0*48 

-0-28 

-0*48 

| -0*52 

-0-28 

i —0*56 

i -0*55 (?) 

-0*30 

-0*52 

i -0-52 

-0-30 

-0*40 

! -0*54 

— 0-36 

0*52 

! -0*52 

-0-40 

0*45 

, -0-54 

-0-43 

— 0*55 

— 0*57 

-0*46 

; -0*52 (?) 

— 0*57 

-0-48 

-0*52 

— 0*55 

— 0-50 

-0*55 

— 0*55 

-0-50 

— 0*55 

| —0*56 

-0-54 

| -0*53 (?) 

—0*54 

-0*54 

-0-55 

-0*52 (?) 

-0*56 

-0-56 

1 —0*56 


i 


Christy, Trans. Amcr. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1900, 30 , S64. 
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Prof. Christy observed that in testing the minerals it was difficult to get 
good electrical contact between the conducting platinum wires and the 
rough surface of the mineral fragment, so that the results are only provisional, 
especially as the resistance in some cases, such as zinc blende, stibnite, etc., 
was very high. This would tend to make the results for the minerals too 
low. Nevertheless, the table is interesting, and shows, for example, that 
chalcopyrite has hardly more tendency to go into solution than pure pyrite, 
while bornite and copper glance have a strong tendency to set up electric 
currents and to dissolve. It is clear from the table that, in the case of the 
samples which Christy used, pure chalcopyrite, galena, argentite, magnetic 
pyrites, fahlore, mispickel, blende, boulangerite, bournonite, ruby silver ore, 
stephanite and stibnite, when free from their oxidation products, are appar¬ 
ently little acted on by cyanide solutions, but he gives no information as to 
the physical condition of the minerals tested. 

Action of Potassium Cyanide on Oxidised Sulphides. —When pyrite 
occurs in tailing which has been subjected to the action of the weather 
for some time before treatment, compounds are formed which are more 
prejudicial to the solution than the sulphides. Sulphide of iron, FeS 2 , is 
oxidised by air and water, ferrous sulphate and free sulphuric acid being 
formed, thus— 

FeS 2 + H 2 0 + 70 = FeS0 4 + H 2 S0 4 . 

Ferrous sulphate suffers further oxidation, and normal ferric sulphate, 
Fe 2 (S0 4 ) 3 , is produced, which eventually loses acid and becomes a basic 
sulphate, 2Fe 2 0 3 .S0 3 . Other basic salts of complex and unknown com¬ 
positions appear to be formed also. 

W. A. Caldecott has investigated the products of decomposition of 
pyrite contained in slime accumulated in dams or pits in the Transvaal, 
with the following results. 1 He finds that the main stages in the oxidation 
of pyrite or marcasite are as follows :— 


(1) FeS 2 , 

(2) FeS + S, . 

(3) FeS0 4 + H 2 S0 4 , 

W Fe 2 (S0 4 ) 3 , * 

(5) 2Fe 2 0 3 .S0 3 , 

(6) Fe(OH) 3 , . 


Pyrite. 

Ferrous sulphide and sulphur. 
Ferrous sulphate and sulphuric acid. 
Ferric sulphate. 

Insoluble basic ferric sulphate. 

Ferric hydroxide. 


All the products named are found in weathered tailing and Fe(OH) 2 
in addition. 

Oxidation of pyrite also occurs to some slight extent during treatment, 
on the surface layers of sand charges and during prolonged aeration and 
agitation of slime charges. Ferrous sulphide is produced by grinding pyrite 
between iron surfaces, 

FeS 2 + Fe = 2FeS, 

and the reaction occurs in the stamp battery and steel-lined tube mills, etc., 
to some extent (Caldecott). The sulphide yields deleterious products as in 
weathered tailings. 


1 Caldecott, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa , 1897, 2, 98, 122: 1907, 7, 315. 
Proc. Chem. Soc., April 29, 1897. 
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In the presence of such oxidised copper and iron pyrites, the following 
reactions take place :— 

(1) The free sulphuric acid liberates hydrocyanic acid, 

H 2 S0 4 + 2KGy = K 2 S0 4 + 2HCy. 

The sulphuric acid also attacks silicate of alumina or magnesia present 
in the ore, thus— 

2AlHSi0 4 .H 2 0 + 3H 2 S0 4 = A1 2 (S0 4 ) 3 + 2Si(OH) 4 + H 2 0, 
kaolin 

producing gelatinous colloidal silicic acid which retards the settlement of 
slime, necessitating the heating of solutions. 1 The soluble sulphates can be 
neutralised by lime. 

(2) Ferrous sulphate reacts with the cyanide, forming ferrous cyanide, 
which dissolves in the excess of potassium cyanide, so that it does not appear 
in the free state. 


FeS0 4 + 2KCy = FeCy 2 + K 2 S0 4 
FeCy 2 + 4KCy = K 4 FeCy 6 . 

The potassium ferrocyanide, if sufficient acid be present, reacts with fresh 
ferrous sulphate forming a bluish-white precipitate. 

FeS0 4 + K 4 FeCy 6 - K 2 Fe 2 Cy 6 + K 2 S0 4 . 

This precipitate oxidises in the air to Prussian blue if free acid is present— 

4-K 2 Fe 2 Cy 6 + 0 2 + 2H 2 S0 4 = 3FeCy 2 .2Fe 2 Cy 6 (Prussian blue) + K 4 FeCy 6 
+ 2K 2 S0 4 + 2H s O. 

Both these precipitates are decomposed by potash or soda and, therefore, 
cannot be formed in their presence. The reactions may be represented 
as follows :— 

K 2 Fe 2 Cy 6 + 2K0H = K 4 FeCy 6 + Fe(OH) a 
3FeCy 2 .2Fe 2 Cy 6 + 12NaOH = 3Na 4 FeCy 6 + 4Fe(OH) 3 . 

Consequently, if free acid is not present Prussian blue is hardly formed at 
all, as the solution becomes alkaline, and the precipitate is decomposed as 
fast as it is formed. 

It follows from these reactions that if the blue colour of Prussian blue 
is visible in the vats or on the surface of the tailing heaps, waste of cyanide 
must have taken place. 

(3) Ferric sulphates are decomposed by potassium cyanide, hydrocyanic 
acid being evolved and ferric hydroxide precipitated. 

(4) A mixture of ferrous and ferric sulphates produce Prussian blue by 
reacting with potassium cyanide, ferrocyanide of potassium being formed 
at first as above ; the equation is— 

3K 4 FeCy 6 + 2Fe 2 (S0 4 ) 3 = 3FeCy 2 .2Fe 2 Cy 6 + 6K 2 S0 4 . 

Here again the waste of cyanide is prevented by keeping the solutions 
alkaline. 


1 W. A. Caldecott, /. Ghem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa , Tan. 1907, p. 217 ; Band 
Metallurgical Practice, vol. i., p. 383. 
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(5) Sulphate of copper, CuS0 4 , acts differently from FeS0 4 , cuprous 
cyanide, Cu 2 Cy 2 , being formed, soluble in excess of KCy to K 2 Cu 2 Cy 4 , a 
compound very prone to decomposition. Copper sulphate also gives a pre¬ 
cipitate with potassium ferrocyanide, thus— 

K 4 FeCy 6 + CuS0 4 = K 2 CuFeCy 6 + K 2 S0 4 . 

Sulphate of copper acting on KCy or HCy appears to produce nascent 
cyanogen, and so to promote dissolution of gold, thus :— 

CuS0 4 + 2HCy = CuCy + H 2 S0 4 + Cy. 

Copper carbonate is also a troublesome cyanicide. According to Clennell, 
the reaction which occurs is as follows :— 

2CuC0 3 + 7 KCy + 2KOH = K 4 Cu 2 Cy 6 + KCyO + 2K 2 C0 3 + H 2 0. 

(6) Ferrous hydroxide, when formed as above, is instantly dissolved 
in KCy, thus— 

Fe(OH) 2 + 6KCy = K 4 FeCy 6 + 2KOH 

and also 

2Fe(OH) 2 + 0 + OH 2 = 2Fe(OH) 3 . 

Ferric hydroxide, however formed, does not act on potassium cyanide. 

(7) Ferrous sulphide is acted on as follows :— 1 

FeS + 6NaCy = Na 4 FeCy 6 + Na 2 S 
Na 2 S + NaCy + 0-1- 0H 2 = NaCyS + 2NaOH 
2FeS + 90 + 3H 2 0 + 2CaO = 2Fe(OH) 3 + 2CaS0 4 . 

Copper and zinc in the condition of hydroxides or carbonates are quickly 
dissolved in preference to the precious metals. If sulphates of these metals 
are formed in an ore containing limestone or clay, double decomposition 
occurs with the production of sulphate of lime or alumina, and oxides or 
carbonates of the heavy metals, which are dissolved by the cyanide, thus— 

ZnS0 4 + CaC0 3 = ZnC0 3 + CaS0 4 
ZnC0 3 + 2 KCy = ZnCy 2 + K 2 C0 3 
ZnCy 2 + 2 KCy = K 2 ZnCy 4 . 

Arsenopyrite similarly causes a waste of cyanide when decomposing. r 
Alkaline, sulphides are formed which absorb oxygen and necessitate the 
aeration of the solution. Stibnite is worse in these respects, and ores con¬ 
taining it are generally refractory. 

Speaking generally, decomposing sulphides act as cyanicides, destroying 
the cyanide, but copper ores are probably the most fatal in this respect. 
They also act as deoxidisers, necessitating much aeration, the removal of 
soluble sulphides by soluble solutions of lead, mercury, etc. For the effect 
of lead sulphide, see below, p. 336. 

Effect of Alkalies.—Since acidity of the ore causes decomposition of 
the cyanide, an obvious method of reducing the loss is to add alkali in some 
form. Before doing this, the free sulphuric acid and soluble salts may be 
removed by leaching with water, and then a solution of caustic soda or lime 
is run on to the ore, and after standing for some time is drained off and 


1 Caldecott, Rand, Metallurgical Practice, vol. i., p. 387. 
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•followed by the cyanide solution. Lime is usually added either to the ore 
■or to the mill service water; the amount required is carefully estimated. 
Water and alkali washes have thus been superseded. The insoluble basic 
•■salt is thus converted into ferric hydroxide and soluble sulphates— 

2Fe 2 0 3 .S0 3 + Ca(OH) 2 + 5H 2 0 = 4Fe(0H). + CaS0 4 

Also, 

H 2 S0 4 + Ca(OH) 2 = CaS0 4 + 2H 2 0 
FeS0 4 + Ca(OH) 2 = Fe(OH) 2 + CaS0 4 . 

The calcium sulphate forms a saturated solution, and is deposited in the 
mill pipes, necessitating cleaning (Caldecott). The ferric hydroxide does 
no harm. Ferrous hydroxide dissolves in cyanide, forming ferrocyanides, 
and absorbs oxygen, as above, p. 334. Material containing ferrous sulphate 
and ferrous sulphide are, therefore, not rendered innocuous by lime. During 
the ore treatment they are gradually converted into ferric salts by the action 
•of air or cyanide or both (Caldecott). Alkali does not protect cyanide from 
■copper salts. 

“ Caustic soda was at one time commonly used as a protective alkali, 
but besides being dearer than lime, it tends to introduce sulphides into 
solution from the ore and to retard flocculation and settlement or percolation, 
possibly by converting the colloids present into the 4 sol 5 form of turbid 
■suspension, 1 and likewise hinders precipitation, possibly by inducing more 
rapid formation of Zn(OH) 2 coating on the zinc shavings. 2 When much 
organic matter is present in tailings under treatment, the use of caustic soda 
assists the introduction into the solution of soluble organic compounds, 
which resemble a solution of soap in preventing the ready escape of hydrogen 
given off by the zinc sponge, so that the latter may rise with the froth above 
the solution level. Lime, in this respect as in others, displays a marked 
•clarifying effect.” 3 

Decomposition of Potassium Cyanide. —Hydrocyanic acid is one of the 
weakest acids known, and is expelled from its salts by all mineral acids and 
many organic acids. Carbonic acid decomposes potassium cyanide in presence 
of water thus :— 

2KCy + C0 2 + H 2 0 = 2HCy + K 2 C0 3 . 

The smell of hydrocyanic acid, noticeable whenever KCy or its solutions are 
•exposed to air, is accounted for by this reaction. The cyanide is protected 
by the presence of a slight excess of alkali. 

In the presence of air, potassium cyanide takes up oxygen, and is con¬ 
verted first to cyanate and then to carbonate— 

KCN +0 - KCNO 

2KCN0 + 3H 2 0 = K 2 C0 3 + C0 2 + 2NH 3 . 

These reactions are very slow, but become much more rapid if heat is applied. 
Strong solutions turn brown in the air. In dilute solutions, potassium cyanide 
suffers hydrolytic dissociation, and is partly changed into HCy and KOH. 


1 For a discussion of “gel” and “sol” forms of colloids and the influence of reagents on 
them as affecting slime settlement, see H. E. Ashley, Mng. and Sci. Press, June 12, 1909, 
p. 831, and Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1910, 41, 380. 

2 J. Chew,. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa , April, 1898, p. 319 ; Park, Cyanide Process, 
p. 319. 

3 W. A. Caldecott, Band Metallurgical Practice, vol. i.,p. 3S8. 
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It results from this that the passage of a stream of any neutral gas such as 
nitrogen through the solution causes an evolution of hydrocyanic acid, while 
the solution becomes alkaline. The equation is— 

KCy + H 2 O^HCy + KOH. 

The extent of the hydrolytic dissociation is 1T2 per cent, of the salt in 
a solution containing 0*65 per cent. KCy and 2*34 per cent, of the salt in a 
solution containing 0*16 per cent. KCy. 1 In weaker solutions, the extent 
of the hydrolytic dissociation is greater. If the solution is boiled with acids 
or alkalies, hydrolysis of the cyanide occurs rapidly, ammonia and formates 
being formed, thus— 


KCN* + 2H 2 0 = NH 3 + HCOJy. 

This equation does not represent the whole effect, as acetates and other 
organic substances are also formed. The reactions also proceed, although 
very slowly, if the solution is cold and neither acids nor alkalies are present. 

The destruction of cyanide by cyanicides, as described in the previous 
section, is far more serious than this spontaneous decomposition in water. 

Soluble Sulphides in Cyanide Solutions. —A small percentage of a soluble 
sulphide present in the cyanide solution greatly delays the dissolution of 
gold. Doubtless this is partly owing to the abstraction of oxygen from the 
solution by the sulphide, for gold sulphide is freely soluble in KCy, so that 
the surface of the metal should remain free from sulphide. Bette 1, however, 
points out 2 that silver sulphide is far less soluble than gold sulphide, and 
that if native gold containing 20 per cent, of silver is treated, a film almost 
insoluble in (dilute) cyanide solutions may be formed. It is certain that- 
some specimens of pure gold leaf dissolve with great difficulty if they have 
been previously dipped in sulphide solutions, or if traces of soluble sulphides 
or sulpho-cyanides arc present in the solution. The difficulty disappears 
if the sulphides are removed, either by being precipitated with lead salts, 
or by the action of certain oxidisers. 

Caldecott observes that the soluble sulphides are derived from that 
present in commercial cyanide, and from the action of cyanide on sulphides 
of iron in the ore. They become converted into sulpho-cyanides at < he expense 
of cyanide and oxygen, thus :— 

Na 2 S + NaCy + 0 + OJI 2 - NaCyS -}- 2Na()H. 3 

The alkaline sulphides are usually removed by dissolved salts of lead or 
mercury. 

Dissolved lead salts precipitate soluble sulphides. Lead acetate reacts 
with cyanide solutions yielding hydrate or oxycyanide of lead, and this is 
dissolved as an alkaline piumbite, Pb()..rNa 2 0. The reaction proceeds 
thus — 4 

BbO.rrNaA) + Na.>8 = PbS (x ~p l)Na.,0 
PbS -1* NaCy ~b O = PbO + NaCytf. 


1 J. Shields, Phil. Mat! 1893, 35 , 387. 

2 Bette], South A frican, Mining May 8 , 181)7. 

3 Galdecott, Hand Metallurgical Practice , vnl. i., p. 388. 

4 Op. cit., p. 387. 
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so that the insoluble lead sulphide is also an absorbent of oxygen and cyanide. 
Any soluble lead remaining passes into the zinc boxes, where it is deposited 
as metallic lead, thus constantly renewing the activity of the zinc-lead couple 
by forming fresh uncoated precipitating surfaces 15 (Caldecott). 

G. IT. Clevenger observes 1 that soluble sulphides sire readily oxidised 
and seldom occur in mill solutions, hut that lead salts may be advantageous, 

(1) By removing sulphur ions and so accelerating the dissolution of 
silver occurring as sulphide. 

(2) By retarding the formation of sulphocyanide and the separation of 
free sulphur, and so saving cyanide. 

(3) By checking the fouling tendency of copper on the solution. 

He also finds that--- 

(1) An excess of lead is disadvantageous, but this is less observable when 
litharge is used. 

(f>) Lead is more advantageous with silver or silver-gold ores than with 
gold ores. 

Re-Precipitation of Gold and Silver in the Leaching Vats. If the solution 
is acid there is said to be some danger of a precipitation of gold previously 
dissolved, insoluble aurous cyanide being thrown down, according to the 
equation • 

KAuCvo | HO! KOI -| IlCy | AuOy. 

r fhis, however, need not he feared as long as there is an excess of KOy, which 
must all he destroyed l>v the acid before the aurous cyanide can be precipi¬ 
tated. Moreover, aurocyanhydric acid, 11 Au( Vo, is formed ami remains 
in solution, AuOy being precipitated only as the HOy leaves the solution 
by evaporation.* 2 There is danger in transferring a solution containing 
gold to a vat containing pvritic material. If the latter should contain any 
soluble salts of the heavy metals, insoluble salts are thrown down vjj . : 

2K AuOy. ^ | ZnSO, K 2 S<), } ZnAu 2 Gy, t . 

A. N. Mack ay attributes re precipitation of gold to the action of free 
alkali on lint 1 , sulphides/ 1 }>v which soluble sulphides arc* produced. In one 
case in which the protective alkali amounled to(H)| per (amt., and tlie* cyanide* 
to 0*02 per centcomplete re precipitation of dissolved gold took place in 
18 hours. The slime in contact with tin*, solution contained 0*5 per rent, 
of FeSa. By reducing < he alkalinity lo 0*01 per cent., tin*, re preeipitat ion 
was prevented from occurring. 

“ The presence of carbonaceous or decomposing organic mat.ter in tin* 
sand or slime undergoing cyanide treatment is distinctly detrimental on 
account of its oxygen absorbing properties and tendency to preeipitale gold 
already in solution. Semi burnt coal in commercial lime," dirt, of various 
kinds, decomposing products of vegetal ion, or carbon in certain forms may 
he the cause in eertain cases of re-precipitation of gold from cyanide solu 
t.ion when kept, in contact with sand for a few days in a closed vessel ; and 
further, its reducing capacity being stimulated by heat, serves to explain 


1 < JlcvcnjL'cr, Mntf. and Sri. /bvvw, Oct. - I, liUI, p. (iilu. 

2 Lindbom, Hull, Sac. rhim. y IK7K, 29 , TJ2. Her also treatment by arid solutions, p. ,'W7. 

n Mack ay, Uc-precipitation of Hold from Oyauide Solutions, Trans, tnxt. Mna. and 
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why in practice warming of sand solutions may result in less rapid dissolution 
of the gold content than with solutions at ordinary temperatures. 551 

Reactions in the Zinc Boxes. 1 2 —It was believed at one time that the 
precipitation of gold and silver by zinc was effected by simple displacement, 
according to the equation— 

(1) 2KAuCy 2 + Zn = K 2 ZnCy 4 + 2Au. 

This simple view is now generally discredited. The principal observed facts 
are as follows :— 

(1) An excess of free cyanide favours the precipitation of gold. 3 Sometimes 
it is necessary to add cyanide direct to the solution in the zinc boxes. 

(2) An evolution of hydrogen takes place during precipitation, but free 
gaseous hydrogen does not precipitate gold. 

(3) Zinc dissolves in the solution, the amount depending on its strength. 
The waste of zinc is such that it requires, say, from 5 to 20 parts of zinc to 
precipitate 1 part of gold, or from 15 to 60 atoms of zinc to 1 atom of gold. 
Part, of the zinc (usually at least half) is disintegrated and remains with the 
precipitated gold. 

(4) The precipitation is aided by the presence of metals, such as lead, 
which are electro-negative to zinc in cyanide solutions. The lead increases 
the rate of dissolution of the zinc. It must, of course, be in contact with 
it, as in the lead-coated zinc shavings usually employed. 

(5) It is necessary that the zinc should be of very great area for efficient 
precipitation, especially in solutions weak in cyanide. Zinc plates are gener¬ 
ally found unsuitable. 4 5 6 Zinc shavings (or “thread 55 ) or in the alternative 
zinc dust (“ fume 55 ) are suitable. 

The large area is required because “ no doubt but a fraction of the zinc 
area usually does useful work, the remainder being rapidly coated with 
lime salts and zinc compounds (see below, p. 342), and thus put out of action. 

. . . The lead-zinc couple was first introduced to reduce the tendency 

of precipitated copper to form a smooth coherent metallic coating upon the 
zinc shavings. 55 5 

“ Hydrogen to some extent polarises the zinc by coating it with a thin 
film of gas, which prevents its actual contact with the gold in the solution ; 
and no doubt the efficacy of a lead coating is in part due to the roughened 
surface, consequent on its use, assisting bubbles of hydrogen to form and 
escape. 55 6 Zinc shavings, by reason of their ragged edges, have a similar 
advantage over zinc plates. 

(6) “In addition to gold, any silver, mercury, copper, cobalt and nickel 
present in solution as double cyanides are precipitated by zinc in the same 
way as gold, the copper being occasionally visible in the red coating pro¬ 
duced on the shavings, whilst the zinc shavings are rendered brittle should 
much mercury be present. 55 7 Other elements, such as dissolved lead, tel¬ 
lurium and selenium, are also precipitated, the precipitate sometimes con¬ 
taining appreciable amounts of metals which previously existed in the ore 
and the solutions in such small proportions as to escape detection. 


1 Caldecott, Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. i., p. 387. 

2 See W. A. Caldecott and E. H. Johnson, J. Chern. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa, 
1903, 4» 263. 

3 W. R. Feldtmann, Eng. and Mng. J., Aug. 11, 1894, p. 126. 

4 See, however, MacArthur, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa, 1913, 13, 310. 

5 Caldecott, Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. i., p. 391. 

6 Op. cit., p. 390. 7 Op. cit., p. 391. 
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(7) “ During the passage ol the solution through the boxes some cyanide 
is consumed, and the (ree alkali in solution is increased, though in neither 
case is the amount very great in practice.” 1 

(8) “ Heat assists precipitation, but increases the waste of cyanide by 
decomposition. 1 Ehrmann has shown 2 by experiments on solutions of 
various strengths, that about, as much gold is precipitated by zinc in twenty- 
four hours at 20“ 0. as in two hours at 80° (J. In the latter case there is, 
according to MaeArthur, “ an enormous waste of cyanide by the formation 
•of urea, which manifests itself by its strong unpleasant odour.” 

(9) The proportion ol dissolved gold which is precipitated in the zinc 
boxes diminishes as the. solutions become weaker in gold. Hence some gold, 
sav 0*02 dwt. per ton, is always left, in the solution. 

(10) The gold is redissolved if it becomes detached from contact with 
zinc, provided that- oxygen is still present, and “air blown through gold- 
coated shavings immersed in cyanide solution raises the gold value of such 
solution, arid a similar elTect can likewise be produced by exposing such 
shavings to the air in a shallow vessel partly filled with solution.” 3 The 
solutions leaving the boxes are practically free from oxygen. 4 

Theories as to the precipitation must fit the observed facts, and are of 
value, only so far as they enable the operator to form such a mental picture 
of what- is happening as to help him in his work. 

Precipitation is a process of reduction, or at least is favoured by reducing 
conditions and prevented by oxidising conditions. It is thus the exact 
opposite of dissolution. Caldecott states the main reactions, thus :— 5 * 

(2) Zn I 211,0 Zn(OlI), |-2II(+ 17*4 cal.). 3 

(3) 2NaAu0v, ! 2N 211(1 y fsNaOy -|- An,. 

(-1) HPy 1 Na() 11 • Natty | IU). * 

He points out that- the oxidation of zinc, raises the temperature of the solu¬ 
tion by amounts up to 1 ' V. in passing through the boxes. This oxidation 
can hardlv take place except owing to contact with an element, such as lead, 
gold, mercury, etc., which is electro-negative to zinc, and it maybe argued 
that the. hvdrogen is in all probability mainly produced according to the 
react ion 

(f>) Zn i JNaHy i 211,0 Na,Zn(!y, -}• 2Na()l£ -I- 211 

which must fake place in the absence of metal to be precipitated, and, there¬ 
fore, can hardlv fail to be. generally proceeding. This view of the method 
of production of hvdrogen bv zinc brings zinc- precipitation into line with 
precipitation by aluminium, the essential fact in each case being the liberation 
of hydrogen during 1 he dissolution ol the metal. In the case ol aluminium, 
Moldenhauer found 7 that an excess of alkali was necessary, anti this dissolves 
aluminium with the formation of an aluminate, hydrogen being given oil. 

2 Ehrmann, •/. ('fain. Mi t. and J f n;/. Noc. oj S. Afni'a, July, 1 *S0i), ] >. .147. 

^ (lalder.ott, Hand Mi tattnnjicat Practice, vol. i., )>. 303. 

* A. F. ( Yokh<\ J. ('him. Mi t. and Mai/. Sac. of N. Africa , Autf. IMS, 2, 402. 

6 (talde.cutt, Hand M< tal(nn/ien! Practice , vol. i., 380. 

e There in also tin* reaction Zn t- 2N&OH Na a ZnO a Y 211 to he eoiwidered, especially mi 
tin* application of lu*at. „ J . - ^ 

7 Julian and Smart, Pi/anidintj (told, and Sdrcr Ores, 1st ml., p. 1;>S. 
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It follows that free cyanide should not be required in precipitation by alumin¬ 
ium. 1 However, the equations given by E. W. Hamilton 2 are the following :— 

3NaAgCv 2 4 3NaOH + A1 = 3Ag 4- 6NaCy 4- Al(OH) a 
2A1(0H) 3 4 2NaOH = Na 2 Al 2 0 4 4 4H 2 0, 

but for low-grade solutions, when caustic and aluminium are both present in 
excess, he prefers— 

2NaAgCy a 4 4NaOH 4- 2A1 = 4NaCy 4- 2Ag 4- Na 2 Al 2 0 4 4- 4H. 

Aluminium does not react directly with cyanide. 

Reaction No. (5) occurs the more readily the more cyanide is present, 
and if it is regarded as the essential reaction, the desirability of the presence 
of free cyanide is at once apparent. In this respect Dr. Caldecott’s explana¬ 
tion is less obvious, and it even calls for a gradual increase in the free cyanide 
present during precipitation, which is the reverse of the observed facts. 
Moreover, it does not account for the well-known production of free alkali. 
If the zinc hydrate formed in equation (2) is dissolved in cyanide at the 
moment of formation, thus— 

(6) Zn(OH) 2 4- 4KCy = K 2 ZnCy 4 4 2KOH, 

then the loss of cyanide and increase of alkali are accounted for and the 
necessity of the presence of free cyanide is explained as the need of keeping 
the metallic zinc clean. This explanation, however, makes equations (2) and 
(6) identical with equation (5), which states the facts more simply, and gives 
the same evolution of heat. 

MacFarren, 3 following J. S. Clennell, gives the precipitation of gold in 
the presence of cyanide as— 

(7) KAuCy 2 4- 2KCy 4- Zn 4- H 2 0 = K 2 ZnCy 4 4- Au 4 H 4- KOH 

and in the absence of free cyanide as— 

(8) KAuCy 2 4 Zn 4- H 2 0 = ZnCy 2 4 A 11 + H 4 KOH 

making the precipitation an electro-chemical displacement of K and Au by Zn, 
followed by the displacement of hydrogen in water by potassium. Equation 
(8) seems' the more probable when it is remembered that the potassium 
ions in KCy itself are displaced by zinc in the presence of water. Christy 
also gives equation (8), 4 but instead of (7) he gives— 

2KAuCy 2 + 3Zn 4 4KCy 4 2H 2 0 = 2Au 4 2ZnK 2 Cy 4 4 K 2 Zn0 2 4 2H 2 . 

The caustic alkali produced by equation (5) or (7) is partly neutralised by 
carbonic acid from the air, and calcium carbonate is thus thrown down. 

Further experimental data may decide the matter, but in its absence, 
always bearing in mind the nature of the help that theory can give to practice, 


1 See Julian and Smart, Cyanicling of Gold and Silver Ores, p. 158. 

2 Hamilton, Eng. ami Mng . J., May 10, 1913, p. 936. 

3 MacFarren, Cyanide Practice, p. 159. 

4 Christy, “On the Solution and Precipitation of Gold.” Trans. Amer. Inst. Mm. Ena 
1896, 26, 735. 
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Caldecott's main contention that nascent hydrogen is the agent of precipi¬ 
tation of gold may he accepted. The hydrogen which becomes gaseous has 
•escaped its true function and become inert. It would also tend to form an 
imperceptible layer on the surface of the zinc, which would thereby be pro¬ 
tected from further action, and consequently the sooner it is got rid of the 
better. The ragged edges of thread zinc, and the rough surface of lead-coated 
zinc are both beneficial in this respect. Circulation of the solution should 
■enable a greater proportion of the nascent hydrogen to be used in precipi¬ 
tation. The evolution of hydrogen in zinc dust precipitation has not been 
•described, and it is probable that in this case the hydrogen is practically all 
used in precipitating gold, thus reducing the waste of zinc. 

Caldecott has observed that, if there is a rapid flow of solution in the 
boxes, particles of lead and gold and of mercury and gold may be detached 
from the zinc- and float to the surface, buoyed up by bubbles of hydrogen 
gas. Such particles may be carried away and the gold rcdissolved. 

With regard to the elYcct of electro-negative metals, Caldecott observes 
that the ordinary impurities of commercial zinc, such as lead, carbon, iron 
and arsenic 1 -, do not dissolve, but like deposited gold and other metals assist 
the zinc-lead couple to promote ellicient precipitation. It lias been suggested 
that- iron being electro-negative to zinc, gold might be deposited on the inside 
of stool extractor boxes, and on the trays of wire screening used to support 
the zinc shavings in the boxes. In practice, however, Caldecott finds that 
very little gold is deposited in this way, “ probably owing to the fact that a 
protective coating of rust, and calcium sulphate speedily forms on such 
iron surfaces and prevents actual contact of the metal with the gold-bearing 
solid ion." 1 

The presence of an excess of alkali and a deficiency of cyanide apparently 
favours the production of sodium zineate, thus 

Va\ -I-2KOII Zn(KO)o -| 211. 

The presence, of large quantities of the double cyanide of zinc, and potas¬ 
sium in the solutions is not, prejudicial to the solvent, action of the simple 
cyanides. At, the Mercur Mine, the stock solut ion was apparently as ellieacious 
after nine months’ use. as at the, start, although it, must, have coat,aim'd large, 
quantities of zinc cyanide. Keldtma.nn showed that gold in ores can be 
dissolved bv zinc potassium cyanide, but J. S. C. Wells points out- that 
the double cyanide, remains undecomposed by gold so long as anv simple 
cyanide is present. The simultaneous presence, of zinc, and some other 
constituent, (possibly arsenic) was found by Hamilton to be prejudicial 
to tin* dissolution of silver at, OobaliJ An accumulation of base, heavy 
•metals in the solution ca.n bo got, rid of by the addition of soluble 
sulphides. 

The white, precipitate " formed on tin', zinc, shavings in weak and 
th medium ’’ cyanide solutions, and tending to prevent good precipitation, 
has been the subject of several investigations ((*. W. Williams, A. Whitby, 
B. Bay and A. Printer). 2 According to an analysis by Prister and 


1 Hamilton, Entj. and Mwj, May, 10, 101 It, j». 00(1. 

2 Williams, Whitby,* Hay and Printer, ./. t'hnn. M<t. and Mmj. Son. of S. Africa, 100-PlI, 

4 and 5 , 
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Bay, the composition of a sample from the Ferreira Deep Mill was as 
follows :— 


Ferrooyanide of zinc and potash, K 2 Zn,(FeCy (; ) 2 , 

10-45 

Zinc cyanide, ZnCy 2 , ..... 

22-73 

Zinc hydroxide, Zn("()H).», . 

54-70 

Copper oxide, ...... 

0-40 

Iron oxide, Fe 2 ( ) ; >, ..... 

1*00 

Silica, ........ 

1*05 

Moisture, ....... 

8-07 


08-17 


There seems to be some doubt as to the cause of the formation <>{ insoluble 
zinc cyanide (see, however, MacFarrenJs Cyanide Practice , p. 1(50),' although 
there is no doubt that in a strong solution of KCv it would redissolve, t bus— 

ZnCvo + 2 KCy - K 2 Zn0y 4 

or would be prevented from forming. Similarly Zn(OH) 2 is redissolved by 
KCy, thus— 

Zn(OH) 2 F 4KCy = K 2 Zn(Jy, j- 2K()H. 
or 

2Zn(OH) 2 + 4KCy -= K 2 ZnCy 4 F Zn(()K) 2 -I 21U>. 

followed, according to N. Anderson, 1 by 

Zn(()K) 2 F 4KCy F 2Ii 2 <> - K 2 Zn0v 4 { 1KOH 

the potassium zincate being’ decomposed by cyanide. Strong cyanide- 
solutions accordingly do not permit the formation of visible, zinc hydroxide. 

According to Caldecott, 2 3 the absence of free alkali in solution and the 
presence of hydrocyanic acid instead, as produced by the preliminary addition 
of sodium bicarbonate, prevents the format-ion of any white zinc, hydroxide 
coating on zinc shavings, thus— 

3CaS0 4 F Ca(OH).» F 4NaCy F 4 Nall (JO, 

= 2HCy i 2NaCv F 3Na,S() 4 F 4Ca(H). t | 2HA) 
2HCyF2NaCy F/m:: Na.ZnCy, -i 2H. 

MacEarren, however, 2 assuming that the white precipitate is mainly Zn0y 2 
and Zn(OD ) 2 , states that the white precipitate appears only to a slight extent 
in strongly alkaline solutions, even though weak in cyanide. Caldecott, pro¬ 
ceeds that the white precipitate is u undesirably abundant in cold weat her 
or when the treatment of weathered ore or accumulated slime has introduced 
an abnormal amount of potassium ferrooyanide into the working solid ions." 
An assumption is made here that the white precipitate is partly zinc ferro¬ 
oyanide. 

Among other substances mentioned by Caldecott as being deposited in 
the zinc boxes are zinc sulphide ; silica and alumina dissolved from the 

1 Anderson, Mineral Industry, 1805, ]>. SCO. 

8 Caldecott, lit nut Metal! urn? ret P metier , vol. L. p. 51)0 ; ,/. (%'m. Mtl. and Mint. 
of X. Africa, Dec. 1008, p. 089. 

3 MacEarren, op. (it., p. 100. 
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ore and presumably precipitated as zinc aluminate and silicate ” ; calcium 
sulphate, especially when partly weathered ore is treated ; calcium carbonate 
formed by the action of the carbonic acid of the air on dissolved calcium 
hydroxide ; and minute particles of ore and especially slime mechanically 
deposited. 

One more point must not be forgotten, and that is that the soluble com¬ 
pounds are all more or less ionised, and consequently that all of them will 
be present together in the solution in amounts depending on their degree of 
ionisation, mass action having free play. 

The Precipitation of Gold by Charcoal. —It has been shown that graphite 
from Natal and from Barberton does not precipitate gold from auro- 
cyanide solutions, 1 but that graphite in West African schist may do so. 2 
The power of charcoal to precipitate gold from cyanide was proved by Morris 
Green 3 to depend on carbon monoxide gas occluded in the charcoal. Free 
carbon monoxide is without effect, and its condition in charcoal is unknown. 
The reaction involved in precipitation is presumably a reduction analogous 
to that effected by nascent hydrogen. 4 It was found by N. S. Keith 5 that 
finely divided carbon when agitated with ore in cyanide solutions caused 
the gold to be more rapidly dissolved, presumably by its electronegative 
action, just as iron in contact with gold increases its solubility, according to 
Gore (see p. 327). 

The Precipitation of Insoluble Cyanides of Gold.— In the absence of free 
cyanide, the sodium in sodium aurocyanide may be replaced by certain 
heavy metals, such as silver or copper, in which case the gold comes down 
as an insoluble double metallic cyanide. As the latter is soluble in alkaline 
cyanide, it is necessary to destroy the cyanide in the solution before the pre¬ 
cipitation takes place, and consequently the method is not used in practice 
except in assaying. 

P. de Wilde proposed 6 to acidify the solution with sulphur dioxide and 
to precipitate aurous and cuprous cyanides with sulphate of copper, leaving 
the solution to settle for twelve hours. This method involves the destruction 
of the cyanide. 

S. B. Christy proposed to acidify the solution with sulphuric acid and to 
stir in freshly precipitated sulphide of copper or any cuprous salt, when 
the whole of the aurous cyanide is precipitated in a few hours. Wilde sub¬ 
sequently proposed carefully to neutralise auriferous cyanide solutions 
with dilute sulphuric acid, and then to add a solution of cuprous chloride 
in common salt, assisting the settlement of the precipitate by adding potas¬ 
sium chlorate or blowing air through the solution. The precipitate is then 
dried and calcined, and the oxide of copper removed by dissolving it in 
sulphuric acid, leaving the gold nearly pure. 

Effect of Thiocyanates on Metallic Gold.— This has been investigated 
by H. A. White, 7 who found that potassium cyanate, though inactive by 
itself, would dissolve gold if mixed with various oxidising agents, such as 
potassium permanganate, ferricyanide of potassium, dilute nitric acid, etc. 
Eerric thiocyanate also dissolved gold, but in this case it was supposed that 
the presence of dissolved oxygen was necessary. 

1 Green, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa, Sept. 1912, 13, 84. 

2 Briihl, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1914, 23, 82. 

3 Green, ibid., p. 65. 4 See, however, Eeldtmann, ibid., April, 1915. 

5 Keith, Engineering, 1895, 59* 379. 

6 De Wilde, JRemie XJniverseUe des Mines, etc., Brussels, Oct. 1, 1895. 

7 White, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of 8 . Africa, October, 1905, 6, 109. 
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The Stark process of treating dumps 1 was said to be explained by these 
results. 


Testing of Cyanide Solutions. 2 

Free Cyanide. —The ordinary method of estimating the amount of free 
cyanide present in a liquid is by^titration with a standard solution of silver 
nitrate. Silver cyanide is formed, and redissolves in the excess of potassium 
cyanide until one-half of the latter has been decomposed. The equations 
are as follows :— 

AgN0 3 + KCy = AgCy + KN0 3 
AgCy + KCy = KAgCy 2 . 

When one-half of the KCy present has been converted to AgCy, an addi¬ 
tional drop of AgN0 3 solution causes the formation of a permanent white 
precipitate of AgCy. The amount of silver solution added is then read off, 
and the percentage of cyanide calculated. The equation of the end reaction 
is— 

KAgCy 2 + AgN0 3 = 2AgCy + KN0 3 . 

A few drops of a 10 per cent, solution of potassium iodide are often added, 
in accordance with a suggestion made by J. S. MacArthur, to make the end 
reaction sharper, and to prevent inaccuracy through the presence of ammonia 
or other substances in which silver cyanide is soluble. The results are, 
however, slightly too high, owing to the presence in mill solution of alkali 
and the double zinc cyanide. A. M C A. Johnston dissolves 3 13*046 grains 
of triple crystallised silver nitrate in distilled water and makes up to a litre. 
He titrates by running this into 100 c.c. of cyanide solution (previously 
filtered if turbid) containing one or two drops of potassium iodide solution. 
Then each c.c. of AgN0 3 solution used represents 0*01 per cent. KCy in the 
cyanide solution. 

Total Cyanide. —This includes the free cyanide (NaCy or KCy), hydro¬ 
cyanic acid and the cyanide in the double cyanide of zinc, K 2 ZnCy 4 . An 
excess of caustic soda (say 5 c.c. of a 10 per cent, solution) is added to the 
solution, together with a few drops of the potassium iodide indicator and a 
drop or two of ammonia (Johnston). The solution is titrated with silver 
nitrate as before. 

Protective Alkali. 4 —The solutions required are silver nitrate (as above), 
phenolphthalein, prepared by dissolving 1 gramme of the powder in 100 c.c. 
of 60 per cent, alcohol or methylated spirits; decinormal oxalic acid, 
N/10 C 2 H 2 0 4 , prepared by dissolving 6*3 grammes of oxalic acid crystals, 
C 2 H 2 0 4 .2H 2 0, in distilled water and diluting to 1,000 c.c. ; potassium 
ferrocyanide, K 4 EeCy 6 , prepared by dissolving 10 grammes of K 4 FeCy 6 in 
100 c.c. of distilled water. 

The test is as follows :—Measure into a conical flask 100 c.c. of cyanide 
solution. Add just sufficient silver nitrate solution to give a permanent 


1 Rand Metallurgical Practice , vol. i., p. 394. 

2 For full details of analysis and the testing of ores, see J. E. Clennell, Chemistry of 
Cyanide Solutions; A. M‘A. Johnston, Rand Metallurgical Practice , vol. i., pp. 322-379; 
MacFarren, Cyanide Practice , pp. 28-86. 

3 Johnston, Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. i., p. 323. 

4 For this account of the determination the author is indebted to Mr. A. M‘A. Johnston 
and to Dr. Caldecott. 
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precipitate. and then 5 r.e. of the ferrocvanide solution and two drops of 
phenolphthalein. Titrate with deeinonnal oxalic, acid till the phcnolphthalein 
colour is discharged, 'then each c.c. of oxalic, acid solution used multiplied 
by 0*00-1 gives the percentage of alkalinity in terms of caustic, soda,. The 
portion of solution used to determine free cyanide mav be afterwards used 
to estimate' the protective alkali. 

The use of potassium ferrocvanide hi this determination is desirable, 
so as neither to include K 2 ZnCy, as free alkali nor to neutralise, free alkali 
present by excess of AgN(b>. 

For the determination of gold and silver contained in cyanide solutions, 
see (-hap. XIX., and lor the numerous other tests occasionallv required in 
a mill laboratory, see the references cited in the. footnote on p. TH. 

(IVANl 1)E PolSONI NO. 

Treatment in Case of Cyanide Poisoning. A coating of oil or kerosene 
{or rubber gloves) protects the hands from tin 4 action of the evanide solution, 
bv which a rash is sometimes developed. 

If cyanide solution is swallowed, anything that, causes vomiting may 
be administered, but- the action of evanide- is extremelv rapid and e.verv 
second is of value. Freshlv precipitated ferrous hvdroxide, made bv mixing 
oxide of magnesium, caustic potash, and ferrous sulphate, is a. useful anti¬ 
dote. In the reaction which occurs ferrocvanide of potassium or sodium is 
formed, which is innocuous. The antidote recommended in S. Africa 1 * 3 
consists of *>n c.c. of a. 2‘> per cent, solution of ferrous sulphate and .“>0 c.c. 
of a f> per cent, solution of caustic potash in separate phials. These are mixed 
in a mug and 2 grammes of powdered oxide of magnesium stirred in and the 
dose administ ered to tin* patient. The use of nil rate of cobalt and of sodium 
thiosuiphat<\ both internally and as injections, have also been suggested. 
Twe.ntv minims (1*2 c.c.) or more of a. RT> to I per cent, solution of coball 
nitrate, or of a f» to P* per cent., solution of sodium thiosulphate, is re¬ 
peatedly injected under tin* skin. (lomparat i vely harmless cobalt, cyanide 
or sodium sulphoevanide arc formed." As an alteruat ive copious subcutaneous 
injections of hvdrogen peroxide are recommended. The pafirnt- may also be 
rublxsl with camphor and alcohol, or cold water may be dashed upon tin* 
skin. 

If hvdrocvanic arid has been inhaled, an inhalation of ammonia., or 
chlorine, or et her, should be administ ered, but- respirat ors should be worn 
in cases, such as in < he acid treatment of gold slime, where (‘volution ol 
poisonous gases an* probable. Park records the warning that in the acid 
treatment of gold slime from arsenical ores, an (‘volution of arsenuretted 
hydrogen may occur, and t he inhabit ion of this gas is very deadly, no antidote 
being known. 

Potassium sulphoevanide is also exceedingly poisonous, and ammonium 
thiocyanate in a, someu hat- less degree. 1 * The fumes of molten cyanide appear 
to be more or less harmless. 

1 J. i'httn. Mt t. and M n\t. -S 'or, of S. , 1 frira, MM) t, 4» d7D. 

* Dixon Mann amt Bread, Fort ns/r Mtdirinr and Toxirotontf, oth ed., p. 57«N 

3 For further particulars on cyanide poiHoniny, see llttnd M> tad a n/iraf I'ractin, v ol i., 
p. ddl : Fntf. and Mn>t. Nov. l!M)(i, p. Kdo. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


THE CYANIDE PROCESS. GENERAL METHODS. 

The method of treatment may be conveniently considered as being divided 
into five distinct operations, viz. :— 

(1) Preparation of the ore for treatment. 

(2) The cyaniding of sand. 

(3) The cyaniding of slime. 

(4) Precipitation of the dissolved gold. 

(5) Conversion of the precipitated gold into bullion. 

1. Preparation of the Ore. 

In the treatment of gold ores by cyanide, the same mechanical difficulties 
which had been met with in the chlorination process and in other leaching 
processes soon presented themselves. It is necessary to crush finely, for 
otherwise too great a proportion of the gold remains locked up in the larger 
grains and escapes dissolution. Crushed ore and especially finely crushed 
ore, however, is always found to contain a proportion of slime, and when this 
is allowed to remain intermixed with the rest of the ore, the mixture resists 
the passage of liquids through it. Many ores contain so much slime that a 
bed only 12 or 15 inches thick cannot be leached at a reasonable rate, even 
with a vacuum below the filter bed. Moreover, the gold is more readily 
dissolved from slime than from less finely divided ore, and this constitutes 
another reason for separating sand from slime. Such a separation has, there¬ 
fore, become a part of the usual practice in cyaniding. Sand and slime are 
treated separately with different appliances. 

Primary crushing is generally effected in the stamp battery and secondary 
reduction in tube mills (q.v.) or other machines. Sand is crushed more finely 
than formerly as a preliminary to treatment with cyanide. “ All-sliming 
methods have also been applied. 

The separation of sand from slime by means of classifiers has been dealt 
with in Chap. XI. Some other methods in use are described below. 

In places where the separate treatment of slime is not desirable, either 
from its small quantity or from other reasons, the slime and sand are 
thoroughly mixed before and at the time of charging them into the leaching 
vat, but the results are seldom quite satisfactory. In India, according to 
Alfred James, 1 siliceous slime was, as a temporary expedient, dried in the 
sun and then treated in the ordinary way by leaching. 

Dry crushing was formerly much in vogue before the methods of treating 
slime had been evolved. In dry crushing the sand and slime are kept mixed. 
The ore must usually be thoroughly dried before being crushed, especially 


1 James, Cyanide Practice, 1901, p. 82. 
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if it is of a clayey or talcose nature. For drying furnaces, see above, p. 272. 
It is necessary to dry at a low temperature to avoid partial oxidation of 
sulphides by which cyanicides are formed. The ore is crushed by means of 
rolls or similar machines (in which the formation of slime is reduced to a 
minimum) or by stamps. Water and alkali washes are often necessary to> 
remove cyanicides. 

In 1895, at the George and May Mill in South Africa, the ore was coarsely 
crushed in a Gates crusher and dumped at once into leaching vats (Hatch 
and Chalmers). About 75 per cent, of the gold was extracted. 

Down to 1898, at the Waihi Mine, New Zealand, 1 ore was dried in brick- 
lined kilns, which were charged with alternate layers of wood and ore, crushed 
in Gates crushers and stamps, and conveyed to the leaching-vats. The 
vats were 4 feet deep, and the depth of the charge about 2 feet, as a greater 
depth would have entailed difficulties in leaching. About 90 per cent, of 
the gold was recovered, but the tailing was rich (5 or 6 dwts.), and the method 
was superseded by wet crushing. 

Dry crushing is employed before roasting , wffiich has been mainly used 
on sulpho-telluride ores at Kalgoorlie and Cripple Creek (see p. 393). Before 
leaf filters were introduced, oxidised clayey ores were sometimes roasted for 
purposes of dehydration, by which they were rendered more granular and 
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Fig. 148.—Filter Bottom in Sand Vats. 

teachable. Boasting before cyaniding must be complete, as ores containing 
sulphides, when partially roasted (not quite “ dead 55 ) contain ferrous salts 
and other cyanicides. It is noteworthy that unoxidised pyrite and sesqui- 
oxide of iron, Fe 2 0 3 , the final product of roasting, are alike without effect 
on cyanide solutions, but all intermediate compounds are cyanicides. The 
efficiency of roasting is tested by adding cyanide to a clear solution obtained 
by shaking the roasted ore with water. If a discoloration appears the ore 
still contains soluble salts, which will destroy cyanide and make foul solutions. 

In ordinary practice ores are not roasted, but if they contain a fair pro¬ 
portion of amalgamable gold, especially if some of the gold is not very finely 
divided, they are treated by amalgamation before being cyanided. There 
is now a strong movement in the direction of the omission of amalgamation, 
especially in America. In this case a cyanide solution can be used in the 
battery, and examples of the practice are given in the sequel. When ore is 
crushed and amalgamated, the tailing is separated into sand and slime, the 
sand is collected for treatment by percolation (p. 352), and the slime dealt 
with as described in Section 3, p. 356. 


1 Jas. Park, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mwj. Eng., 1899, 29 , (> 6 (i. 
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In the Transvaal sand is collected for treatment in one of three ways :— 

(a) By hose filling. 

(b) By the u Butters and Mein ” pulp distributor. 

(c) By the c ‘ Caldecott ” continuous collecting plant. 




(a) In hose-filling the underflow from the classifiers passes through pipes 
and is fed into the collecting vats by one or more hose pipes, the position of 
which is changed from time to time, in order to distribute the pulp evenly. 
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sprinkler. Pipes of several different lengths conveying the pulp revolve 
round a central spindle, and spread the pulp evenly over the surface of the 
water with, which the vat is filled. The sand settles to the bottom and accumu¬ 
lates there, while the slime overflows at the top. The vat is filled with water 
before sand collection is begun. The collecting tanks of the Champion Keel 

s cyanide plant are shown in Fig. 151. 1 

1 When the accumulation of sand in 

the vat reaches nearly to the top, 
the water is drained off and the ore 
discharged by shovelling, or by 
means of machinery, such as the 
JBIaisdell vat excavator (see p. bob), 
in which steel discs attached to 
revolving arms push the sand 
towards the centre of the vat. in 
either case the sand falls through 
apertures in the bottom into ore- 
cars, or on to a travelling belt below. 
The sand is now in a suitable condi¬ 
tion for leaching, containing only 
small quantities of slime. Some¬ 
times the pulp collected in this way 
is treated directly without removal. 
In other mills, where the method of 
double treatment” of the tailing is 
employed, the first solution of 
cyanide is directly applied to these 
vats, and, after draining, the pulp, 
wetted with cyanide solution, is 
transferred to the second treatmenl 
vats. This has the advantage of an 
additional aeration of the charge*, 
during treatment. Double treatment 
is made cheaper by using two super¬ 
imposed vats. As already stated, 
the usual method is to remove the 
collected sand to the cyanide vats 
for treatment. 

The slime overflowing from the 
collecting vats is treated with the 
rest of the slime w hich has previously 
been separated from the pulp by 
(‘one or other classifiers. 

(r) Caldecott’s Continuous Collec¬ 
tion. -In this method collecting vats 
are not used and time is saved. 
•One arrangement is shown in Fig. 152. 2 In this case sand from which 
the surplus water has been drained on Caldecott's sand filter table 
.is charged into the treatment vat. in other arrangements now generally 
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1 Reproduced with the permission of the (lyauide Plant Supply Co. 

2 Rand Mctallarf/dud Practice, vol. ii., p. 208. 
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used the sand is mixed with cyanide solution in a hopper and forced 
through pipes to the vat by a centrifugal pump. The sand filter table 
is merely a de-waterer, and consists of a rotary filter bed with a vacuum 
pump, and a stationary plough to remove the comparatively dry sand. The 



pulp is distributed at a point about 3 feet behind the plough, so that the 
sand makes almost a complete revolution on the table before being removed. 

The sand filter tables at the Simmer and Jack Proprietary Mines in 11)13 
are shown in Fig. 153, which is from a photograph kindly sent by Dr. 


Sand Fihei Tables at Simmer and Jack Mine. 1912 
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'. A. Caldecott. The tables are each 25 feet in diameter, with 3 feet breadth 
filter, and a daily capacity of 750 tons of sand. They receive the thick 
nd pulp underflow from the diaphragm cone classifiers. The sand can be 
•fleeted, aerated and leached in the same vat when these tables are employed 
id the dissolving 1 of the gold by cyanide begins within half an hour of the 
e being crushed in the battery. For the collection of slime, see pp. 356, 360. 


2. The Cyaniding of Sand. 

This is effected in round vats, constructed of wood, concrete, or mild 
el. If wood is used, it is covered with a coating of paraffin paint or a 
‘xture of asphaltum and coal-tar. Concrete and brick vats are not now 
Lvocated owing to their great cost and less convenient working, and wooden 
Lts suffer more than iron and steel ones from exposure and from being 
bernately emptied and filled. 1 Steel vats are painted inside and out to 
event rusting. The steel vats at the Jumpers Deep Mine are 40 feet in 
ameter and 7 feet deep inside. The sides are of J-inch steel plate, and the 
>ttoms are inch thick. The plates are riveted together and strengthened 
Lth angle iron at the top and bottom of the vat. 

Wooden vats are made of staves, 4 to 6 inches wide and 3 inches or more 
ick, held together by round iron hoops, with bottom planks 3 inches thick, 
ting into a slot in the staves. Sometimes in new mining districts square 
nks are built, as being cheaper and more easily constructed, but they do 
>t last long and are more difficult to keep tight. 2 

The dimensions of vats vary with the work to be done. In calculating 
e capacity of a leaching vat, the volume of a ton of collected sand on the 
and is taken as 21-5 cubic feet (C. 0. Schmitt), and that of transferred sand 
26 cubic feet. When settled, clean Band sand occupies about 23 cubic 
et per ton (Caldecott). 3 On the Band vats are from 25 to 65 feet in diameter, 
id from 7 to 10 feet in depth. If the material to be treated is such that 
>reolation is difficult, the depth of the vat is kept small, and the diameter 
ade as large as possible. In the direct treatment of dry-crushed ores (see 
347), this is usually necessary, as they always contain some slime. A 
pth of 2 or 3 feet of dry-crushed ore is usually as much as can be con- 
niently leached, and vacuum pumps are often added to expedite tbe work. 
The vacuum may be obtained by a direct-acting pump, or by the use 
a large boiler, in which a vacuum is created by a Westinghouse or other 
imp. As soon as the pressure in the boiler falls to about half an atmo- 
here, it is connected with the aperture of the vat below the filter-bed. 
le rate of leaching is often doubled by the diminution of the pressure, 
low the filter-bed, to half an atmosphere, and in some cases it is increased 
mi | or 1 inch to 7 or 8 inches of liquid (in the leaching vat) per hour. 

The false bottom is usually a wooden framework, constructed of boards 
Breed with numerous auger holes, or in larger vats of wooden slats crossing 
h other. The framework is covered by cotton twill, canvas or cocoa-nut 
sitting, which are not so rapidly destroyed by the solution as they are in 
chlorination process. Thick canvas duck, resting on matting, forms a 


1 J. Yates, Metallurgical Engineering on the Hand, p. 97. 

1 A. James, op. cit p. 19. 

* For the capacity of vats of various dimensions, see Rand Metallurgical Practice , vol. ii., 
198 and 216. 
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trustworthy filter-cloth. The filter-cloth is protected by wooden slats, which 
prevent it from beiiii* injured by workmen's shovels in clearing out the 
charge. The construction of a filter-bed is shown in Fig. 148. 

An iron pipe communicates with the space below the false bottom, and 
•conveys the liquid to the pumps or to the zinc boxes. The solution does not 
.attack wood or iron ; brass and bronzes are attacked and corroded rapidly. 

The vats arc filled to within a few inches of the top, and the charge is 
levelled by means of hoes. The amount of ore charged in is such that, after 
the solutions have been applied, the surface of the charge may stand at about 
12 inches below the rim. In levelling the ore, the labourer must, not step 
into the vat or forcibly press down the ore, as irregular filtering is produced 
by this cause. The shrinkage of the charge on the addition of liquid is from 
10 to 18 per cent. The ore is charged in as dry as possible, but a, few per 
cent, of moisture (up to sav 15 per cent,.) makes very little difference to the 
subsequent leaching. 

The use of wash-water to remove soluble salts is not. required with fresh 
tailing, and lime being now added in the battery, it is not. often required 
at this stage (o neutralise acidity. A solution of lead acetate is sprinkled 
on to the charge before 1 if, is transferred to the treatment vat. “ From 15 to 
25 lbs. dissolved in water will be found sufficient to precipitate the soluble 
sulphides from a charge of 750 tons of current sand " on the Hand. 1 

The “strong" solution of cyanide* is then run on. " From 25 to 30 pen* 
•cent, by weight, of the charge of strong solution of 0*12 per cent. KOy will 
be found sullicient f.o (.real, the majority of I land sand, and also to keep 
the solutions in circuit up to strength. The practice* of closing the handling 
cock anei allowing the* solution lo saturate* the* charge* i lioroughly has tin* 

drawback of expelling the air.\ better method is to pump sufficient 

solution on to the*, eharge to cover if. fo about a foot, in depth, arid as fast 
as this solution leuichcs down, to follow with more until the* desired quantifv 
has been added." 2 The*, eharge is them drained anei air drawn through by 
the vacuum pump. 

The strong solution is usually eonveyoel at once to the zinc, boxes, but. if. 
was formerly preferred ehher f.o raise* if, and pass if, through the*, eharge*. again 
((‘.irculatlon method), or to transfer if, to a, second or e*ve*n a. (hire! ehargesl 
vat besfore precipitating the gold. Idle* advantage of these* "circulation" 
and " transference* ” me*the>els is that flu*, sehitions be*come much ri<h(T in 
golel than if they we*r<* only allowe*d to percolate through a, single* charge* 
e>f ore, and cons<*qu<*nt ly they give*, a, eh*ane*r eleqmsit on (he*, zine*. with much 
less (‘onsumpfion of cyanide*, the volume* of solutiem passing through the* 
precipitation boxe*s being less. At the* iVleuvur Mine* (.he emendation was 
forme*rly kept, up for from 21 to 210 hours, acc.oreling; fo the* speed of le*.aehing, 
the usual time* he*ing about, tit) hemrs. At flu*. Robinson !\1in<* 20 tons of 
solutiem e*oveu'<*d the ore*, in a 75 fern vat, and were*, esmtinually pumpeei bank 
into the*, same vat for 5(5 hours, anei (hen passes! to the* zinc, boxes. Such 
metlmels a,re now abanelonexl, partly from IVars of rev press pit at ion of gold 
in the leaching-vat. 

When the stremg solution has drainesl a,way anei aeration is compledey 
the weak solution cemtaining 0*02 or 0*08 pere.ont. K(!y is run on. The amount, 
used is four or five times as much as that, of the strong solid ion. Idle* we*ak 

1 J. E. Thomas, Hand (<tllur*ii< <ii /Vc/m, vol. t, p. U>1. 

2 J. E. Thoniaw, /7/eV., p, 1<>5. 

23 
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solution is drained off, and followed by a final wash with water or by an 
extremely weak solution such as waste liquors from the slime plant, in order 
to remove cyanide and soluble gold as completely as possible. 

The whole time of treatment in the sand vats on the Rand is seven or 
eight days, and the ratio of solution to sand about two to one by weight 
(Thomas). 

Strength of Solutions .—Although the strong solution contains only 0T2 per 
cent. KCy on the Rand, a strength of 0*5 per cent, or more is necessary in 
the treatment of some ores, especially silver ores. 

Stronger solutions were used in the early days of the process, but were 
found to be unnecessary. In 1895, Caldecott 1 made a series of experiments 
on a working scale to test the dissolving powers of solutions of different 
strengths. Five similar vats were charged with 34*03 tons of fresh slightly- 
pyritic tailing of uniform composition from the Jumpers battery, con¬ 
taining 100 grains of gold per ton. The treatment that each vat received 
was exactly the same except that the strength of solution employed was 
different in every case. To each charge, 15*31 tons of solution were added, 
and circulated for three days, after which the solution was drained off and 
displaced by 8*4 tons of wash-water. When the charges had drained dry,, 
they were sampled, the result being as follows :— 

TABLE XXXII. 



I. 

II. 

ur. 

IV. 

v. 

Strength of cyanide, per cent.— 

(1) Before treatment, 

0*041 

0*110 

0*373 

1*021 

3*333 

(2) After treatment, . 

0*010 

0*068 

0*277 

0-S60 

3*020 

Loss of cyanide (lbs. per ton). 

0*34 

0*48 

1*1 

1*9 

3*6 

Extraction (per cent.), . 

83 

84 

83 

85 

83 


The stronger solutions may have dissolved the gold much more rapidly 
than the weaker ones did although the final results were the same. The 
conditions under which the experiments were carried out prevented that 
point from being determined. Since, however, it takes two or three days 
in practice to wash out soluble salts from Transvaal tailing, there is little- 
or no real advantage to be gained by dissolving the gold quickly. Crosse- 
also found 2 that almost equally good results were obtained by treating 
rich Bonanza tailing with solutions containing KCy varying in amount 
from 0*1 to 0*5 per cent., the time of treatment being twenty-four hours. 

For the composition of ordinary working cyanide solutions used on the 
Rand, see p. 407. 

Samps .—The solutions, after passing the zinc boxes, are stored in sumps, 
which are now usually large steel tanks. These may be placed either at a 
lower or a higher level than the leaching vats. The former is the more con¬ 
venient plan. A single storage tank to hold enough solution for one day’s 
work is then placed above the leaching tanks, and is filled by pumping from 
the sumps once a day. In the alternative, a single sump of moderate size 


1 Caldecott, J. Ckem. Met. (iTid Mwj. Hoc. of H. Africa, 1896, I, 293. 

2 A. F. Crosse, ibid., p. 326. 
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vats are furnished with doors in the bottom, which are usually circular, 
constructed of steel, and about 16 inches in diameter. The sand falls into 
trucks, which are hauled to the dump, or on to a conveyor belt. On the 
Rand the sand residue from several mills is now returned underground into 
old workings to prevent subsidences. 1 It may be transported by pumping 
through pipes or on trucks, as at the Robinson Deep (see Fig. 154, which 
is from a photograph kindly supplied by Dr. Caldecott). Here the sand 
is dumped from the trucks into an inclined (20°) tunnel and sluiced down 
with water and a solution of permanganate of potash as cyanicide supplied 
from the dissolving box in the left foreground. 

Samples of the issuing solutions are taken for assay during treatment, 
and samples for assay of the residue are taken from the ore-trucks, usually 
by means of a long iron semi-circular probe, shaped like a cheese-taster, 
which is thrust to the bottom of the vat, then revolved by means of the handle, 
and withdrawn with the tailing adhering to it. 

Figs. 155 and 156 2 show a simple form of a cyanide plant for the treatment 
of sand. 


3. The Cyanieing of Slime. 

The most useful definition of slime is probably that given in Chap. X. 
on p. 230. A good definition given by H. A. White 3 describes slime as 
“ that portion of crushed ore which, owing to its minutely subdivided 
condition and the presence of colloidal substances, settles very slowly in 
water and cannot be leached without extra pressure. 5 ’ The slime separated 
from sand by the methods given in Chap. XI. and on p. 348 is suspended 
in water, and to promote its settlement a solution of an electrolyte, in 
practice always lime, is added. This causes agglomeration or flocculation 
of the particles, “ clouds of large and indefinite diameter 55 are formed, and 
these quickly subside in the liquid. The largest flocks, according to White, 
are produced with an alkalinity of about 0*03 per cent. In practice with 
an alkalinit}^ of not more than 0*005 per cent., Rand slime settles at the rate 
of 2 to 4 feet per hour with a clear overflow. Heat assists settlement. 4 

There are two principal methods of slime treatment, viz. :— 

A. The decantation method, used in South Africa, but in course of dis¬ 
placement by B. A modified method, counter-current decantation, is 
now being used in America. 

B. Agitation and slime filtration used elsewhere in many forms. 

These are described in succession below. 

A. The Decantation Method. —Lime is added to the stream of slime on 
entering the slime plant. Among the devices for adding the lime may be 
mentioned the use of a grinding pan, into which lime is fed, and out of which 
it is carried by a small stream of water as milk of lime. Ordinary Rand 
pyritic banket requires about 6 lbs. of lime per ton of slime, in addition to 
that fed into the stamp mill. The slime enters the collecting vat , which has 
a conical bottom, and may be 50 feet in diameter, through a vertical pipe 


1 Caldecott and Power, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of 8. Africa , Sept. 1913. 

2 Gowland, Non-Ferrous Metals , p. 218. 

3 White, Rand Metallurgical Practice , vol. i., p. 189, where a full discussion on slime is 
given. 

4 A. Salkinson, J. Chem. Met. ami Mng. Soc. of S. Africa, 1907, 7» 403 ; also 1908, 8, 142. 
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entering from above in the centre of the vat. The stream is delivered below 
the surface, and strikes a balHe plate, which spreads it out horizontally. 
Air bubbles pass up through a second larger pipe or sleeve, which surrounds 
the feed pipe. The slime settles and clear water overflows the rim of the vat 
all round, into a launder, at the same time that thin pul]) is entering through 
the feed pipe. 

When the collecting vat has received its charge of settled slime, the super¬ 
natant water is drawn off through a decanter (see Eig. 157), J which consists 
of a hinged pipe so arranged that the height of its intake can be adjusted 
to a point near the surface of the settled slime. The slime (in which the 
ratio of solid to liquid is about L to 1.) is then sluiced out through the apex 



of I he conical boltoin bv means of a. jel of cyanide solution, and carried to 
a pump, by which it is delivered tangentially into other vats, giving the 
charge a rotary motion, so as to mix it. thoroughly and keep it. in suspension. 
The ratio of solution to solid is now about. 3i or 4 to l. The strength ol the 
solution is 0*01 or per cent. KCy and 0*004 to 0*02 per cent, free alkali. 
Aland. 80 per cent. of the gold is dissolved in the passage through the 
pumps, but agitation is continued for a few hours by withdrawing tin* 
solution at the bottom and discharging it in oblique jets at. the top. In 
the alternative, the charge may be. transferred to an intermediate rat, and 
thence to the first settlement rat. * Lead acetate solution is added to the eharge 


* Ruud .1/«r (ttlhtr<tii'ut I'ntct cr, vol. i., p. 21c 
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in the eollerfiny \at in order to preeipitate soluble sul phides. Aeration is 
e fleeted bv air draw n into the pumps and by air bubbles carried down bv 
the sludee enterim* the vats. The soluti<»n also becomes aerated in passing 
i hrotiy h pipes and pumps. 

After the yold has been dissolved, the slime is allowed to settle, the solu- 
tion removed bv decant at iom and t he pulp sluiced out into t he second settle- 
meat eat. with precipitated solution" which has been throuyh the zine 
boxes and still contains some yold and cyanide. 'I'his second wash is used 
ayain for the first treatment of the next charge. The settled slime, still con¬ 
taining about one->ixteenth of the dissolved yold, is tlum diluted and dis¬ 
charg'd to t he dam. Settlenient of slime is facilitated by tin' use of warmed 
working solutions, tor which purpo.*»e waste steam is commonlv emploved 
(< bl It ItMM >t t ). 

The first solution is clarified by beitiy pass(‘d through a sand filter vat- 
or Johnson filter pros (>j. r .}. and then 'inis to t he zinc boxes. Kilter presses 
are beitie Mtperseded by sand filter vats for this purpose. The solutions are 
yeneraily heated (sav to St) F.} bv w asf e steam, (Vntrifuyal pumps are in 
general use. 

Ait Jinny h t he *jold in slime fresh from the batferv is verv readily soluble 
in cyanide solution, it is quite otherwise with slime which has accumulated 
in dams and set t line pits and lias been exposed to f he went her for some 
time. The presence in fhe.se materials of finely divided ferrous sulphide, 
ferrous hydroxide, anil of her ferrous salts and decomposing organic matter 
yives rise to tin* rapid abstraction of oxyyen from the cyanide solutions 
u-ed in their treatment, and the solution of the yold is in this way absolutely 
prevented. Kven in tresh slime some ferrous sulphide, produced durine' 
<he crushing in the battery. may be present, as Kaldecott has shown that 
this substance is produced by frit mutiny pvrife in a mortar. The obvious 
remedy for this difficultv is to supply oxvyen art iiieiall v, either in tin 1 1 orm 
of air delivered into flu 1 agitation pump, or in fhe form of an oxidising ayent, 
such as potassium permanyanate, a method now abandoned. In 1SL7 (kdde 
colt 1 applied air passed fkroneh perforaf ed pipes in fin 1 bottom of the vat 
to the oxidation of accumulated slime, and experiment ed in f ho use of {lit' 
air- lit t for slime f m-at meat as a means of ayifaf ion. 

The I’sfar process - or Adair-1 \sher process is a modification of the 
decant at ion process, bv which if is made more continuous. The rharye is 
collected and the fold dissolved as usual, but after set f lemon! has proceeded 
so far that f here are :> to f> inches of clear solution abo\ e f he slime, decanta- 
fion is beyun and at the same time preeipitafed solution is added through 
horizontal perforated pipes at the bottom of f he charye. 'fin' barren solid ion 
displaces the yohl solution which rises upw ards throne h f he slime, and is 
drawn off at fhe fop. Theorefieallv more dissolved yohl should be extracted 
with less solution bv 1 his met hod than by ordinary decantation. 

The. decantation method described above has several disadvan!ayes. 
It requires a, number of la rye vats and much space, and t In 1 , slime is discharyed 
still eonfaininy G or 7 per cent-, of dissolved yold. 'flu* residue is, fhere!ore, 
unduly rich, and f he tilt rat ion processes described in f he next sect ion are 
preferable in f his respect, as f hey separate Gtt per cent. or more of f he soluble 
yold. Besides this, the amount of yold solution requiri ny precipif at ion 

1 OabFentt, ./. Ctt',, 1 . Mi t. amt Mmj. Snr. <>f S. J/r/m, July, tX‘.»7, 2, 100. 

a A < lair, ./, i'lum. Mi t. <nt<( M tit/. >Soe. nf S. A feint , 100S, 8» 001 ; Dowliny, lie ml 
Mi fit//tte</ifut Pritrtin , vol. i.. p. 
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yielded by the decantation method is about 3 tons per ton of slime, whereas 
by filtration 2 tons or less of gold solution are produced. 

Dr. W. A. Caldecott observes that for Rand slime—in general the 
advantages ot vacuum filtration increase with the value of the slime treated, 
but assuming with vacuum filtration the same capital expenditure on plant 
as lor a decantation plant of equal capacity, 4 per cent, higher recovery, 
and 3d. per ton higher working cost, it would follow that for slime above 
1*5 dwts. in value vacuum nitration is preferable to decantation, and has 
the advantage ol being independent of fluctuations in the rate of settlement 
due to variations in temperature between summer and winter. In either 
case the ordinary slime collecting vats are employed and the residue dis¬ 
charged by pump as pulp/' 

Eleven vacuum filter plants were in operation on the Rand in June, 1914. 

A later nut bod of continuous decantation, reminiscent of the Usher 
process, has been made possible by the success of the Don* thickener (q.v.), 
and has been developed in North America. The method is usually called 
<‘ounf(‘r-cum>»l tfcrttn/nfioH. The pulp is washed in a series of thickeners, 
being diluted after thickening and transferred to another thickener, and lastly 
goes to a vacuum filter, which, however, has been omitted in some mill's 
where the solution itself is low in cyanide and contains small metal values. 1 
The method is in use at some mills at Porcupine, Ontario, and elsewhere. 

The advantages and limitations of the method are discussed by II. St. J. 
Brooks/ 2 3 who considers it inapplicable to ores in which the greater part of 
the gold and silver is locked up in sulphides, so that long-continued agitation 
with cyanide is required to dissolve the metals. High-grade ores requiring 
strong solid ions are also unsuitable, lie, would apply the system to low- 
grade siliceous ores requiring solutions of only moderate strength, and finish 
with filtration. 

lb Treatment of Slime by Agitation with Cyanide and Filtration. The 

dillieultv in the* lilt rat ion of slime is that, even a thin layer of slime packs 
down and offers i*reaf resistance to the passage of liquids. A pressure much 
greater than that of t he at mosphere is required, and in practice layers of 
.1 inch to l inch arc used with vacuum leaching or layers of 2 to 3 inches with 
pressures of lo to luu lbs. per square ineh given by pumps. An enormous 
area of tillering surface is required for operations on a large scale, and this is 
obtained by usine a number of parallel plates or leaves placed side by side. 
T1 ie dissolution of the gold is easy and rapid, and is usually ejected by 
aeitat ion with cyanide, alt hough some exceptions are noted below. 

When slime u forced against a filtering surface either by the pressure 
of the at mosphere (vacuum filtration) or by direct, and higher pressure, the 
slime forms a coherent and approximately homogeneous layer or cake, through 
which liquids pass almost, evenly. There is liltle tendency for the formation 
of channels, and so washing is complete and salisfa.et.ory with little water. 

Warwick discusses i he mat ter as follows :•- :l In removing the soluble 
values from slime cukes the principle of displacement is used rather than 
the laws of continuous or repeated dilution/ 1 In cakes ol unilorm per¬ 
meability the wash-wafer would pass through like a wall pushing the gold - 
hearing or pregnant " solution before it. In practice a wash equal in volume 


1 H. A. Mcgraw, tin*/, tnxl Mnt/, </., May ‘2S, 11)14, p. 1001; also Oct. 17, 101*1, p. OSS. 

2 Brooks, Mna. and Sri, Prtm % April 20, 10IS, p. 024. 

3 A. W. Warwick, Mat/. Kntj. iVorfd, 1010, 38 , 005, 707, 1105; Mint ml Jnduxtrt/, 10l:i, 
p. 047. 
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to the moisture in the cake and filter leaves will remove 80 to 85 per cent, 
of the dissolved gold from the slime cake. In order to recover 98 per cent, 
of the dissolved gold, a volume of wash equal to 1*5 to twice that of the 
retained solution must he used. To avoid increasing the volume of mill 
solution unduly, the larger part of the wash consists not of water hut of 
barren solution, low in cyanide. This results in a residue low in gold but 
containing some cyanide, which is thrown away with the residue. 

The filter surface is usually vertical, but the slime cake forms and gradu¬ 
ally thickens or builds up on the canvas, adhering well so long as the vacuum 
is maintained. Some material builds up a slime cake readily and quickly— 
e.g., 1 inch thick in a few minutes—but with argillaceous or talcose slime the 
building-up is slower. If cracks form in the cakes, washing becomes impos¬ 
sible, as the liquid follows the line of least resistance. 

In filter-pressing, the pulp to be filtered is thickened, in order to make 
settlement inside the presses less likely to occur. Such settlement would 
imply the formation of non-homogeneous cakes, with the result that the 
washing would not be uniform. 

There are many different slime filters in use, and sufficient time has not 
yet elapsed for the best types to drive the others from the field. Several 
well-known varieties are described below. 

Thickeners. —It is necessary that slime should be de-watered or thickened 
before it is treated in agitators. One method of doing this is by settlement 
in large vats, as described above on p. 357. The appliances for de-watering 
sand (cones, filter table, etc.), are obviously not suitable for slime. One 
successful slime de-waterer in wide use is the Dorr continuous thickener (see 
Tig. 158). 1 This consists of a vat from 20 to 35 feet in diameter and from 
8 to 12 feet deep, in which a central vertical shaft, reaching nearly to the 
bottom, and carrying four radial arms, revolves slowly. Pieces of angle iron 
attached to the arms are so placed that they move the settled thickened 
pulp to the centre of the bottom of the vat, where it is discharged through 
a pipe. The thin pulp flows into the tank at the centre, just below the surface, 
and the clear liquor overflows continuously at the periphery over a lip or 
through perforations. The shaft can be raised and lowered while it is running. 

At the Liberty Mill in 1908, where the size of the vat was 33 feet by 10 feet,, 
the speed was 4-8 revolutions per horn, the feed was 120 tons solid and 660 tons 
solution, and the discharge at the bottom contained the 120 tons solids and 
288 tons of liquid, or in the ratio of 1 to 2*4. It is claimed that a ratio of 
1 of solid to 10 of water can be reduced to a ratio of 1 to 1|- in continuous 
work or of 1 to 1 in intermittent work. The theoretical advantages of the 
method of thickening by removing slime at the bottom as fast as it accumu¬ 
lates there are discussed by H. G-. Nichols. 2 

Agitators. —The method of agitation in the decantation method is described 
above, p. 357. It consists in withdrawal from the bottom of the vat and 
delivery at the top by centrifugal pumps. In Western Australia, revolving- 
arm or paddle agitators were used. 4 ' In these it is not possible to use a 
thick or very sandy pulp, and in the majority of them air is introduced into 1 
the pulp, generally by an air jet at the bottom of the vat, but in some cases 
in small jets along the agitator paddles, it having been delivered through 
the hollow shafting of the agitator gear. The smaller sizes of these mechanical 


1 Gowland, Non-Ferrous Metals, p. 245. 

2 Nichols, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1908, I7» 293. 
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agitators are often arranged so that the stirring gear can be raised out of 
the pulp, when a stoppage is imperative.” 1 

Modern agitators may be classified as follows :— 

1. Air agitation— 

The Brown agitator. 

The Parral vat. 

The Just agitator. 

2. Solution jet agitation— 

The Trent vat. 

3. Screw propeller agitation— 

The Hendryx agitator. 

Other forms, such as the Dorr agitator, are in use. 



THICK SLIME DISCHARGE 


Pig. 158.—Dorr Continuous Thickener. 

The Brown Agitator or Pachuca Tank .—This agitator was introduced in 
New Zealand in 1902, and afterwards adopted at Pachuca, in Mexico. Such 
vats are also known as air-lift vats. 64 In this type of vat the agitation is 
effected by lessening the specific gravity of a central column of pulp, by the 
introduction of air at just such a pressure as will overcome the pressure of 
the column at the point of introduction ” (Gowland). In Fig. 159 2 is shown 
a vertical section of a Brown agitator. It consists of a tall cylinder of steel 
of great height in comparison with its breadth, and conical at the bottom. 
Inside the cylinder is a smaller central pipe, B, extending to a point near the 


1 R. Allen, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. tioc. of S. Africa , 1911, II, 428. 

2 Gowland, Non-Ferrous Metals , p. 246 ; E. C. Brown, Mng. and Sci. Press, Sept. 26,1908. 
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.adjustable splash plate, Q, is fitted near the top of the central tube. The 
slime pul}) is led through the pipe P. The discharge after agitation takes 
place through a pipe with a stopcock shown close to the apex of the cone. 
The vats are oi various sizes, such as -15 feet in height and 15 feet in diameter. 
The method of working is as follows As soon as the tank is filled with 


1 



i'i”;. 1(50. - “ Brown ” Agitators at (la* East Rand IVoprictury Mines, 
dolmnnesburir. 


slime an(Ksohttioi), air is 1 timed on in f he. pipe 1), and as if. bubbles up through 
the central tube it lightens the column of pulp inside and rapidly lifts it, 
causing it to overflow. Fresh pulp is drawn in at, the bottom, and a, perfect 
•circulation is given. 

In starting up old charges, or those that have been allowed to park, the 
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material at the bottom of the cone is softened by the introduction of water 
or solution through the wash-ring F, so that it may be readily lifted 
through the tube B or upcast column; or a suspended pipe with com¬ 
pressed air jet may be left to bubble in the packed centre tube until it works 
its way down to the cone, when agitation quickly becomes general. 1 The 
use at the Treadwell Mine of a “ Spider ” or adjustable hollow annular casting 
with radiating fingers is described by W. P. Lass. 2 

In beginning agitation, the air pressure required is considerable, but when 
circulation is fully established, the air pressure falls off, and to avoid excessive 
circulation the quantity of air is kept moderate in amount. As originally 
used, the Brown agitator was intermittent in its action, but more recently 
four to six vats have been placed side by side, and worked continuously as 
a series. 3 In this case pulp is continuously fed into the first one near the 
entrance to the air-lift, and is drawn off into a pipe placed about midway 
between the air-lift and the periphery of the vat, and conveyed to the 
second vat, and thence in succession to the others. After passing through 
the series of four vats, the pulp is discharged to the filter plant. 

Fig. 160 is from a photograph of the Brown agitators at the East Band 
Proprietary Mines, Johannesburg. 4 These four agitators are stated to be 
continuously agitating 1,600 tons of slime a day for an extraction of 97 per 
cent. 

The Parral Vat (Fig. 161) 5 has a flat bottom and two to four air-lifts 
near the periphery of the tank instead of one at the centre, as in the Pachuca 
tank. In this way vats of greater diameter and capacity are made possible. 
An elbow or turn is fixed to the top of the air-lift pipe, and the pulp is 
delivered circumferentially so that the contents of the vat acquire a 
rotary motion, which is designed to avoid the settling of solids, and assists 
agitation. The Parral vat is generally made of less height than the Pachuca 
tank. 

The Just Agitator . 6 —In this agitator air from a blower is introduced 
through a special porous brick or “ silica sponge ” floor in the bottom of 
the vat, agitating 9 feet of pulp above it. The bricks are not so porous 
that the slime can pass through them. The agitator was introduced at 
Guanajuato, Mexico, about 1910. The silica sponge soon became clogged 
with lime salts. 

The Trent Vat 7 is also flat-bottomed. Circulation is effected by drawing 
off the thin slime from the top of the tank and forcing the liquor by means 
of a centrifugal pump through a central pipe (see Fig. 162) 8 to near the bottom 
of the tank. The central pipe has four arms or pipes radiating from it, which 
are fitted with short jet pipes or nozzles inclined downwards toward the 
bottom of the tank. The pressure of the solution and slime discharging 
through these restricted nozzles causes the arms to revolve at a speed sufficient 
for thorough agitation. Air is admitted to the suction part of the pump 


x J. E. Alley, Mny. and tici. Press, July 27, 1912, p. 118. 

2 Lass, ibid., Oct. 21 , 1911, p. 517. 

3 Mennell and Grothe, Mineral Industry, 1909, p. 348; Kuryla, Grothe and Lamb, 
Mineral Industry, 1910, p. 302. 

4 By courtesy of the Cyanide Plant Supply Co. 

6 Gowland, Non-Ferrous Metals , p. 248. See also Ena. and Mna. J., Feb. 21, 1914, 
p. 422. 

c Trans. Amer. List. Mng. Enq., 1910, 41 , 371. 

7 Eng. and Mny. J ., May 21, 1910, p. 1006. 

8 Gowland, op. eit., p. 249. 
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through a small valve, and the top of the tank presents a seething effer¬ 
vescent surface.” The arms revolve within a few minutes after starting 



the pump, even after i he slimes have been allowed lo settle for several hours. 
The Trent vat/ was introduced at Tonopah. Nevada, in I'.MO. Coni imams 
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treatment in Trent agitators at the West-End Mill at Tonopali is described 
by J. A. Carpenter. 1 

The Hendryx Agitator (Fig. 163) 2 is intended for the treatment with cyanide 
of sand and slime or of the pulp from tube mills without classification, it con¬ 
sists of a cylindrical tank with a conical bottom. In the centre of the tank is 
a well or tube, as in the Pachuca tank. In the well is a hollow shaft carrying 
a number of screw propellers, and driven from the top by a driving pulley. 
These raise the pulp in the well and so circulate the contents of the vat. The 
well has a circular apron at the top, which slopes gently towards the cir¬ 
cumference, thus spreading out the overflowing pulp in a thin sheet, so that 
it is aerated by contact with air. A coil of steam pipe in the vat serves to 
raise the temperature of the charge if that is required.The agitation requires 
more power than other machines, but clogging owing to stoppages does not 
take place. 4 

The Dorr Agitator (Fig. 161) can be allixed to any flat-bottomed vat. 



Fig. 104.—-Dorr Agitator. 

It consists of a centra 1 vertical cylinder carried by a shaft supported from 
the top of the tank and equipped with two arms carrying ploughs, as in the 
Dorr thickener, which travel round near the bottom of the vat and draw 
the pulp to the centre. The pulp is raised through the cylinder by an air-lift 
and distributed evenly over the surface of the charge in the vat by revolving 
launders. The air pipe for the lift is inserted through the bottom of the 
vat. 

The arms are hinged so that they can be raised and stand close to the 
cylinder during a shut-down. On beginning again, they are lowered by 

1 Carpenter, Mm/. amt Sri. Press, May 3, 11)12, p. (>45. 

2 Howland, Non-Ferrous Metals, p. 250. 

' 3 L. D. Bishop, West. Chem. and Met vol. iii., p. 187 ; Minert/’ Industry, 1007, p. 544. 

4 Mng. May Sept. 1012, p. 228. 
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degrees until tlie settled pulp has been brought into suspension, so that 
there is no danger of the arms being broken. The Dorr agitator is said to- 
be well adapted for continuous agitation, as the vat cannot become partly 
filled with settled sand during agitation. The tanks used (e.g., 30 feet diameter 
by 12 feet deep) are of small depth, so that the air pressure required is small. 
The arms revolve at from 1 to 4 revolutions per minute. 

Filtration of Slime. — Slime filters are classified by G-. J. Young as 
follows :— 1 J 

I. Vacuum or suction filters. 

A. Appliances using a thin slime-cake and practically continuous 

in their action (Oliver and Ridgway filters). 

B. Appliances using a thick slime-cake and intermittent in their 

action (Moore and Butters filters). 

II. Pressure filters, in which greater pressure is used than is possible 

with vacuum filters. 

C. Ordinary filter presses (Johnson and Dehne presses). 

D. Sluicing filter presses (the Merrill filter press). 

E. Filtering chambers or cylinders ; filters in which the filtering 

basket is enclosed in a cylinder (Burt, Kelly, and Sweetland 

filter presses). 

III. Centrifugal filters. (No examples of these are given.) 

Brief descriptions of most of these filters arc given below. 

The Moore, Vacuum Filler. 1 2 -- -This is the oldest of the vacuum slime 
filters. It consists of a series of parallel plates or leaves. Each leaf is simply 
a light framework with canvas on both sides, and is of great dimensions, 
20 feet by 4 feet, or later 16 feet by 5 feet. A suction pipe and also two' 
pressure pipes communicate with the interior. When a vacuum is formed 
the canvas sides are prevented from collapsing by wooden strips and wire 
netting. A number of these leaves (P) in later practice) are hung (4 inches 
apart) from a steel frame, forming a “ basket 55 or unit. The basket hangs 
by cables from an overhead traveller, and cun be raised or lowered. The 
suction pipes communicate with one main pipe. 

In operation the filter basket is lowered into the vat containing the thin 
slime, so as to be submerged, and the vacuum pump started. The slime is 
agitated to prevent settling. After one or two hours a cake of slime of | inch 
to 1 inch thick is formed on both the outer surfaces of each leaf, and during 
this time the pump is continuously discharging clear gold solution. The 
basket is then lifted out of the vat and transferred to a vat containing weak 
cyanide solution, which, is drawn through, the cakes for washing purposes 
for twenty minutes. The washing is finished by ten minutes’ immersion 
in a vat of wash-water with, continuous pumping. The basket is then lifted 
out and run over the discharge hopper, and after the cakes are dry the suction 
is for the first time discontinued and a blast of air forced into the leaves, 


1 You hk, Ainu. and Sri Prexn, Oct. 28, 1911, p. 552; Tran*. Amrr. Inxt. Mny. Ent/., 
1911,42,752. 

2 A/infill/ Reporter, Denver, Nov. 12, 1905 ; Emj. and Muff. J ., Dec. 5, 1903, p. 855; J. 
i'hnn. Met. and Mia/. Sor. of K Africa, 1903, 4 , 758. 
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by which the waste slime-cakes are dislodged and fall into ore trucks. The 
arrangement of the vats is shown in Fig. 165. 1 

The Butters Filter 2 3 4 also consists of a number of parallel plates or leaves, 
but they remain stationary in a filtering vat. Thin pulp after agitation is 
run into the vat, and as liquid is withdrawn by the vacuum pump more pulp 
is added. When cakes of slime J to 1 inch thick have been formed on the 
canvas leaves (inside which cocoa matting is placed), the pul]) is run off 
and succeeded by barren solution or water for washing as in the Moore filter. 
When washing is complete, the cakes are detached by water pressure from 
within and, disintegrating in the water, are carried away when it is run oft*. 

The canvas filtering surfaces in both these filters become clogged with 
calcium salts in course of time, and this is removed with dilute (2 per cent.) 
hydrochloric acid. Both these filters are of great efficiency. Sometimes a 
lower vacuum gives better results than a higher one. 



Tailing* yfiB&Sajj|j| Conveyor 

Kig. 11)5. -Moore Kilter Vatu. 


The Butters filter installation at Brakpan Mines, Transvaal, is shown 
in Fig. 166. ;J This plant contains 336 filter leaves, and has a capacity of 
1,200 tons of dry slime per twenty-four hours. The cost of operation is about 
3d. per ton, the slime assays 2*6 dwts., and the average extraction is 05*5 per 
•cent. Air-lift vats are in common use with vacuum filters on the Rand. 

The Rulywaij Filter. A —This machine consists of 12 or 14 cast-iron hori¬ 
zontal filtering frames, which are in the form of sectors of a circle. They are 
suspended from hollow arms which radiate from a central hollow revolving 
♦column, and also run on rollers at the periphery. The frames revolve in a 
shallow annular trough divided by partitions into three compartments, one 
filled with slime pulp and the second with wash-water, whilst the third is the 
♦discharge chamber. The under side of the frames is the filter surface, and is 

1 (lowland, Non-Ferrous Metals, p. 252. 

2 Mineral Industry, 1905, p. 411; Mny. and AW. Press, June 22 and 29, 1907. 

3 From a photograph kindly supplied by Mr. F. L. Bosqui. 

4 Mineral Industry, 1907, p. 540 ; Gowlaml, Non-F<rrous Metals, p. 255. 
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covered vvitli filter cloth. The frames revolve with suction on, dip into the 
slime pulp and take on the filter cake of J to | inch in thickness, rise over the 
elevated portion and pass to the solution part of the trough, the valve being 



automatic-ally changed ; here they suck solution through flu 1 , slime cakes, 
pass over the second elevated portion (the valve*, (‘hanging automatically to 
compressed air) and discharge the slime cakes into the third part of the trough. 


168.—” Butters ” Slime Filter at Brakpan Mine: 
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then again making the cycle as described. The total cycle requires 60 seconds, 
of which about 13 are in pulp, 30 in wash solution, and 17 on the raised 
portions of the track and in discharging. Each frame has a filter surface 
of 4 square feet. The machine has a capacity of 30 to 60 tons per day; it 
is shown in Fig. 167. 1 In practice its use is limited by the small filtering 
surface to the treatment of slime which can be rapidly filtered, as, if longer 
than fifteen seconds are taken for cake formation, the output of the machine 
is too small. There is also no opportunity of increasing the wash period 
with the grade of material to be treated. In these respects it is inferior 
to the Moore filter and to the reciprocating Ridgway filter, an improved 
form described below. 

The Reciprocating Ridgway Filter . 2 3 —In this machine a set of twenty 
vertical filtering frames are suspended together, and are lowered into a slime 
pulp vat and kept there until the frames have received a cake of about 1 inch 
in thickness. The frames are then lifted out and rapidly immersed in 
a washing vat for the necessary time, after which the cakes are discharged. 



This machine is shown in Fig. 168, s as installed at the Great Boulder Mine, 
West Australia. The cakes are being lifted from the pulp vat to the washing 
tank. 

It is claimed that it is the rapid means of transferring the cake to the 
solution that constitutes the advantage of the filter, “ as it is practically 
impossible to hold a heavy roasted sulphide cake on for more than sixty 
seconds without the appearance of cracks.” 

The Oliver Filter 4 consists of a drum containing the filtering area, which is 
situated on the peripheral surface or cylinder. The drum is revolved once 
every five or six minutes on horizontal trunnions, and is partly submerged in 
pulp, the level of which reaches above the centre, so that the filter surface is 
submerged for three-fifths of a revolution. The filter surface is divided into 
24 compartments, and under the influence of a vacuum a slime cake of £ to 


1 By courtesy of the Cyanide Plant Supply Co. 

2 Mng. and Sci. Press, June 28, 1913, p. 993. 

3 By courtesy of the Cyanide Plant Supply Co. 

4 A. H. Martin, Mng. and Sci. Press, Nov. 27, 1909, p. 715; G. A. Tweedy and R. T. 
Beals, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng . Ewj., 1910, 41 , 324. 
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2 inch thick accumulates on the canvas. On emerging from the tank the 
<cake is partly dried and then washed by sprays. Finally, the vacuum is cut 
•off and air pressure applied inside the filter, the cake is detached, and assisted 
by a water spray slides down over a scraper into a launder. The filter surface 
then immediately enters the slime pulp again. 

The Hunt Continuous Sand Filter 1 is a stationary horizontal annular 
filter bed partly consisting of sand. The filtration, aided by a vacuum, takes 



place downwards, and a mixture of sand and slime is treated. After being 
washed, the mixture is scraped off and discharged. 

Ordinary Filter Presses .—An example of one of these is shown in Fig. 169, 
in use on sulpho-telluride slimed ore. In these presses the action is inter¬ 
mittent. A number of parallel filter leaves are clamped together, and the 


1 Mineral Industry , 1008, p. 454. 
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slime pulp is forced by pressure into the spaces between the filter cloths, 
when the liquid passes through the cloths and the slime forms a layer on 
their surface. The slime cakes accumulate until they are 2 or 3 inches thick. 



When washing is complete, the cakes are partly dried by compre sed air, 
and the press is then opened and the cakes discharged. Pressures of 45 to 
100 lbs. per square inch have been used. The output per press is about 
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8 or 10 charges in 21 hours. A press of standard size lias 50 chambers, each 
40 inches square, and will hold 0,000 lbs. of dry slime. Two types are known 
as the a Chamber" and “Frame" presses. 1 In the former the plates arc 
kept apart by flanges, and in the hitter by separate frames. The Dvhnc 
press, belonging to the fra,me type, has been largely used in Western Australia. 
In this press (Kin;. 170) 2 there is a number of cast-iron plates, with a hollow 
frame between each two plates. Kilter cloths a,re hung over the corrugated 
surface of each plate. Two kinds of plates are used, marked A and JB respec¬ 
tively in Fie;. 170. The pulp is passed into the spaces within the frames, 
f, between the two filter cloths, through which the solut ion passes. When the 
spaces are filled with pulp, wash liquor enters from the channel, h, and is 
forced horizontally through both filter cloths and the pulp between them 
and passes out through d. 

The Merrill press'' 1 has corrugated plates and hollow frames, placed alter¬ 
nately as in the Felme press. The slime pulp enters each fra,me through a 
feed channel at the fop, B (Eig. 171). The solution or wash-water is drawn 
off through the channels, C. The distinguishing feature of the Merrill press 
is the removal of the slime cake by sluicing 
instead of bv opening the press. The 

sluicing water under a pressure of (>0 to 
90 lbs. per sq. inch is introduced through 
the pipe, II, which has a sluicing nozzle., I, 
opposite the central plane of each fra,nnc 
Jn Fig. 171, 1) is the partially sluiced slimet 
cake, E is the fiber cloth, partially removed 
to show the corrugated filter plate, K, and 
(■J is a horseshoe chimp for holding the 
filter c.loth against, the filler plate. The 
pipe, H, slowly rotates round its axis 
through an arc of nearly ISO", backwards 
and forwards, so as to direct the. jet of 
water in all directions inside, (he pulp 
chamber. As the cake is washed a,way by 
the jet, the mixture of slime residue; and 
water flows into the channel underneath 
the sluicing pipe and <{trough fhe outlet 
cocks to the waste conduit, below. 

There are two varieties of Merrill filters (1) the “solid filling" press, 
in which f he compartment is filled with slime cake and t he wash-water 
passes through t he whole cake, as in I he ])elme press, and (2) the partial 
filling " or “ centre washing " press, in which filling is stopped when the 
cake consists of two equal portions ; one of these adheres to the filter cloth 
on each side, with a vertical space between them extending from the 
top to the bottom of tin* frames. The wash solution is then forced 
into the central space, and passes through the cakes from t he centre 
outwards. 

The Merrill press is sometimes used as a treatment press, see below, 
p. 412. 



Kig. 170. Delete Kilter Press 
(Sect ion). 


1 .Julian 2 tn<l Smart, CtinnhUnu 0V</ >nttf Si frtr Ons, p. 

2 .Julian and Smart, ihit it, p. 2.'J 1). 
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The Burt press 1 consists of a pressure cylinder inclined at 45° , v ;tL r 
discharge door at the lower end. Inside the cylinder 28 filter mats or 1 ,^-.*' 

? 0 s»t 

cylinder by compressed air and washVater is pumpS ?S> “£ 



Fig. 171.—Merrill Press. 


and passes through the cakes to the solution pipe. The cakes are drieH w 

o r thefilt f Sctarged r" is then °P e »ed and” admitted into IheliSrior 

u " ,te sKme “*"» *-* ■* 


1 Mineral Industry , 1907, p. 541. 
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Examples ol' the use in practice of some of the agitators and filters 
described above are given in Chap. XVlL 


4. PllEC• JriTAT 10 M OF THE GOLD. 

This is effected by means of zinc either in the form of shavings or dust. 
Electrical precipitation, the charcoal method, and other methods have now 
been discontinued, but are briefly described below. 

Precipitation by Zinc Shavings.- -These are freshly turned on a lathe 
just before use, and kept dry to avoid oxidation. The material is sometimes 
called “ filiform zinc 11 or “ zinc thread. 11 The shavings form a light spongy 
mass easily traversed by the solution and presenting a laige surface for 
precipitation. The shavings are u \ (> to , J 0() inch in thickness and of no 
great width, but are sometimes 2 or 3 feet long. They weigh from (j to 15 lbs. 
per cubic foot in the boxes, and are so fine that they can he ignited with a 
match, burning to zinc oxide. One pound of zinc inch thick exposes 
an area of 28 square feet (E. II. Johnson). 

Since 1898, on the Hand and in many mills elsewhere, the new zinc going 
to the extractor boxes is immersed in a solution containing about. 10 per 
cent, of acetate of lead. The zinc, soon acquires a dark-coloured hue, due to 
a coating of precipitated lead, and if- is then transferred to the extractor 
boxes and at once covered with solution to prevent- surface oxidation, which 
occurs very rapidly on exposing the couple, to the air. The /nul-zinc vouplc 
is more active in precipitating gold than zinc, alone, and is especially required 
for weak and low-grade solutions. It- also rapidly removes copper from the 
solution, and so prevents the. “plating " action of copper on zinc shavings, 
which is a source of trouble in weak solutions if ordinary zinc is used. Any 
excess of the lead acetate added to sand and slime charges lo precipitate 
soluble sulphides tends to keep the zinc active by forming fresh coalings. 
Lead is also sometimes contained in zinc dust-, and lead acetate solution is 
added to the mixing device in zinc dust precipitation. An objection to the 
use of lead is that it contaminates the bullion and requires removal. 

'Hie shavings are placed in steel troughs, the “ zinc, boxes, 11 which are 
divided into compartments by partitions. They arc supplied with bailie 
boards, which cause the solution to flow upward through the shavings. Argali 
uses boxes in which the. solution flows alternately downward and upward 
through the zinc, entering the first compartment- at- the, top. Fig. 172 shows 
a steel extractor box stated f-o be one with ten compartments. 1 

Fig. 173, from a photograph kindly supplied bv Dr. \V. A. Caldecott, 
gives a general view of the interior of the extractor house at- the Knight’s 
Deep and Simmer East Joint Plant, Transvaal. 

The shavings are supported on wire screen trays, formed of ^ inch or 
{-inch iron wire gauze, so that- the finely divided, precipitated gold falls 
through to the hot-tom of the (.rough, while the unaltered zinc, remains on the 
sieve. The, frays a,re removable and furnished with handles so that they 
can be lifted out-. The bottom of each compartment slopes towards one 
corner, where there is a plug hole through which the gold slime is washed 
in cleaning up. The zinc, boxes are fitted with lids and kept- locked. 

There are usually about, fen compartments, of which the first and last 

1 Schmitt, Hand Mrtallnrijind Pnt<iiv<\ vol. ii., p. 2C>f>. Schmitt's illustration, reproduced 
in Fi#. 172, appears to show twelves compartments. 




















Fig. 173.—Interior of Extractor House. Knight's Deep and Simmer East Joint Works. 
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are left empty or are supplied with a sand filter to clarify the solution by 
settling or filtering on entering and leaving the box. The solutions are, 
however, often filtered in a separate box, as at the Glencairn Mine where 
cocoa-nut matting is used. 1 Other filtering arrangements are in use. The 
use of iron in a box in contact with the zinc increases the loss of zinc by 
dissolution, but iron wire trays form the most convenient support. Wooden 
supports have been used. 

The dimensions of the boxes depend on the amount of work to be done. 
It is usual to allow from 1 to 11- cubic feet of zinc-box space per ton of solu¬ 
tion to be precipitated in 24 hours. This gives contact for 30 to 45 minutes. 
The coarser the zinc the more time is required. On the Rand about 2J tons 
of solution are precipitated per ton of ore treated. 

The slime solution from the decantation process is clarified before pre¬ 
cipitation by means of filter presses of the frame and distance type (q.v.) t 
or by ordinary sand filter beds. 

It is usual on the Rand to have three sets of boxes in a cyanide works, 
one for the “ strong ” solution, one for the “ weak ” solution, and one for 
very dilute washings. In the last two boxes less zinc is consumed, but 
the gold slime is poorer, less gold being contained in the solution. 

When the solution comes in contact with bright zinc, the latter turns 
black at once, owing to the deposition on it of finely divided gold. The zinc 
is gradually dissolved, and the shavings fall to pieces, those in the first com¬ 
partment being consumed most rapidly. As the precipitation proceeds, 
the zinc is transferred from the lower compartments to the upper ones, and 
fresh zinc is added at the foot of the box. In thus “ dressing 55 the zinc 
boxes, it is essential to distribute the shavings evenly to avoid too close 
packing in places and the formation of free channels. The corners are care¬ 
fully filled in. Short and rotten zinc is placed on the top. The boxes are 
dressed at the clean-up (say once in 7 to 10 days), or in some mills more 
frequently. 

The consumption of zinc is generally from 4 to 20 ozs. of zinc for 1 oz. of 
gold recovered. The consumption is partly chemical (by dissolution) and 
partly mechanical (short zinc removed with the gold in cleaning up). Yirgoe 
found 2 that in a sand plant in Mexico using a solution of 0*32 per cent. KCy, 
the chemical loss was 86-1 per cent, and the mechanical loss 13-9 per cent, 
of the total loss of zinc. In the slime plant during the same period, using a 
solution of 0*04 per cent. KCy, the corresponding losses were 36-8 and 63*2 per 
cent. The total losses per ton of solution were, sand plant 0-296 kg., slime 
plant 0-096 kg. The average loss on the Rand is about 0*4 lb. zinc per ton 
of ore milled, or, say, 0*15 lb. per ton of solution. For the chemical reactions 
occurring during precipitation, see p. 338. 

Precipitated solution from the zinc boxes should contain no more than 
0-02 dwt. of gold per ton (Caldecott). 

Changes in composition of the solution in passing through the zinc boxes 
have been investigated by P. Argali. 3 In Fig. 174, which is kindly supplied 
by him, some of his results obtained in studying the conditions at the Metallic 
Extraction Co.’s Mill at Florence are shown. Each double compartment 
contains a depth of 35 inches of zinc, and the solution was analysed when 


1 John Yates, Metallurgical Engineering on the Band, 1898, p. 31. 

2 W. H. Virgoe, J. Cliem. Met. and Mug. Soc. of S. Africa , 1903, 4 , 615. 

3 Private Communication, 1904. 
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passing from each compartment to the next. The gold is seen to be pre¬ 
cipitated mainly in the first compartment, and the amounts of alkali and 
zinc in solution to increase most rapidly at the same time. No reason is 
assigned for the shape of the curve of alkalinity, and the existence of sub¬ 
sidiary maxima and minima may perhaps be doubted. The cause of the 
precipitation of the lime may be explained by assuming that it is in existence 
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in the solution largely as cyanide of calcium, (Ja(Jy 2 . Exposure to air causes 
this to oxidise and the hydroxide is then precipitated, a saturated solution 
in water containing only 0*13 per cent. (JaO at 15°, and less at higher 
temperatures. Carbonic acid from the air would also precipitate lime as 
calcium carbonate. 

(■lean up of Zinc Boxes .—The clean up usually takes place two or three 
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times a month, and is often coincident with dressing. As a rule, only the 
first three compartments are cleaned up. The solution is displaced !>y dean 
water, and the latter drawn oil down to the level oi the wire gratings. The 
screens containing the undissolved shavings are lifted out and the zinc-gold 
slime, remaining at the bottom oi the boxes, allowed to run out by with¬ 
drawing a plug in the bottom of the box, and drained through a 20- or 80-mesh 
screen, which retains a small part only. After the residue has been gently 
rubbed on the screen and well washed, it is put hack again into the first 
compartment of the hox, on the top of fresh shavings, as it consists mainly 
of small pieces of imeonsumed zinc. The shavings proper are thoroughly 
washed and rinsed on a sieve to separate the gold slime as closely as possible, 
and are returned to the zinc boxes. Short rotten zinc containing gold is not 
now usually returned to the zinc boxes. 

In large plants, the zinc shavings may be washed in Thomas's trommel, 1 2 3 , 
a cylinder with screening which can be fitted in a compartment, of the zinc 
box. Zinc shavings are put into the trommel, which is immersed in water 
to a depth of one-third of its diameter and rotated. 

The gold slime is run into a small filtering \at, or more usually into a 
press of the Johnson type, where it is washed and sent to the acid tanks, 
or partly dried for fluxing. 

The richness of the dried precipitate depends on the strength of the 
cyanide solution, and on the time of contact as well as on t he quantities 
of base metals which are present in the solution. By the prolonged action 
of the cyanide, the zinc shavings become partly corroded and disintegrated, 
so that the precipitated gold is mixed w it h zinc debris. Ordinary com¬ 
mercial zinc contains a considerable proportion, generally over I per emit., 
of lead, and a small quantity of carbon, besides other impurities, such as 
arsenic and antimony. Since the introduction of the haul-zinc couple, the. 
proportion of lead has risen to about- 5 per cent. Ail t hesr impm dies accumu¬ 
late and are collected with the gold. 

According to C. Butters and J. K. BhmnelA the pans in use at the. Robinson 
Works contained about 5 or (> gallons of dried precipitate or gold slime, which 
might contain as much as 150 ozs., or as little as » ozs., of gold. A lit tic* 
silver was also contained in it, the remainder being chiefly zinc and haul, 
with smaller (plantif ies of tin, antimony, organic mat ter. etc. The average 
composition of dried gold slime in Soutli Afrira was at that time approxi¬ 
mately as follows : 

Gold and silver, ..... In to go per cent. 

Zinc, ....... 8,n to no 

Base metals, silica, alumina, oxides of iron, 

etc., . . . . . . ‘jo to lo 

The Hanauer Smelting Company found the preeipitate from the Mereur 
Mine to contain the following substances : 


1 J. K. Thomas, ./. Chun. .1/0. >md Mn*t. at S. A/rim, 1005, 4 , .’115. 

2 Butters ami Olemwl, Emj. mid Mint. ( h*t. 15, ]K‘»2, p, 505, 

3 <‘. W. Merrill, ibid., Nov. 5, IK0‘2, p. *140. 
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Zinc, 

Calcium carbonate, 
Gold, 

Cyanogen, 

Sulphur, 

Iron, 

Residue, 


39-1 per cent. 
36-7 „ 

4*4 „ 

3*5 „ 

2*6 „ 

2-4 „ 

6-0 „ 


94*7 „ 

The calcium carbonate was probably deposited in the boxes chiefly from 
suspension in the solution, the gangue of the ore mainly consisting of 
limestone. 

In cleaning up the precipitate from gold solutions it is profitable to separate 
as much gold from the zinc as possible, to avoid locking up values in the zinc 
boxes. Zinc containing gold is accordingly not returned to the boxes, ft 
is otherwise with silver solutions. In the treatment of silver ores, the pre¬ 
cipitate often contains from GO to 75 per cent, of silver, as it is more profitable 
to return as much zinc as possible to the boxes, even at the cost of locking up 
silver in them. The saving of zinc, more than compensai.es for the loss of 
interest in this case. 

Precipitation by Zinc Dust. In this process zinc, dust (“ zinc, fume 11 or 
“ blue powder ") is agitated with gold solution arid the precipitate separated 
from the impoverished solid.ion by filler pressing. It was introduced by 
II. L. Sulman at Dcloro, Panada, in 1891, 1 and at the Mercur Mine, lHah, 
in J890. 2 * 4 5 It was developed at- the Ilomestake Mine in 1900-1908, :t and has 
since spread widely. 

Analyses of a number of samples of zinc dust are given by \V. -I. Sbarwood/ 
Those used in gold precipitation contain from 85 to 95 per cent., of metallic 
zinc, 3 to 10 per cent, oi zinc, oxide, which is harmless but inoperative, and 
usually 2 or 3 per c.ent. of lead, which is advantageous. Zinc dust is rapidly 
oxidised in moist; air. It should be so tine that about; 95 per cent, will pass 
a 200-mesh sieve and contain no lumps. Full < let.a its of testing zinc dust 
for use in the cyanide process are given by Shurwood. 

The earlier method of using zinc. dust, was to run the solution into large 
vats of considerable depth, agitate with compressed air and sprinkle dust 
into the charge. Precipitation was complete in about, fifteen minut.es, and 
the solution was then passed through filter presses. In the titter press, the 
solution continued to act. on zinc accumulated from previous charges, and 
this feature is retained in the Merrill plant, described below. The air agitation, 
however, tended to defeat; its own object-, one effect being to redissolve 
the gold. 

Later practice is typified by the Merrill plant. One form of this as origin¬ 
ally used at the Homes take Mill is shown in diagrammatic form in Rig. 175/* 


1 Hulman, J. Noe. (*hem . Iml.. 18!>7, l6, 901 ; Trans. Fed. Inxt. Mmj. Fmj.. 1807, X5» 417. 

2 Gr, A. Packard, ./. (diem. Met. and Mmj. Noe. of N. A fr/ea. 1 HDD, 2 , 720. 

8 A. d. Clark, ibid.. 1909, 9 , 222. 

4 Starwood, Mm/, ami Ned. Prexx. May 11, 1912, p. 059: (ft/an/de Praedee. 1910-1913, 
p.403. 

5 (lowland, Non-Ferrous Metals, p. 202. 
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.and is described by Clark and Sharwood. 1 The dry zinc dust was fed con¬ 
tinuously by a travelling belt into a mixing cone, where it was agitated with 
.a small stream of barren solution, by means of compressed air forced into 
the cone, and an emulsion formed. The emulsion overflowing by a side pipe 
near the rim of the cone was delivered at the base of the suction column of 
.a pump, the contact of the zinc and the gold-bearing or “ pregnant ” solution 
taking place during the elevation of the solution from the sump to the presses. 
It was found, however, that a deleterious precipitation of calcium carbonate 
took place in the mixing cone, owing to the introduction of air. 



Agitation with air is now omitted, and a continuous feeder shown in Fig. 
176 2 is used instead of the mixing cone. In this, the zinc dust is conveyed 
from a hopper, A, by means of a revolving feeder to a mixing cylinder, E, 
where it is carried by a small stream of solution, entering at C, to the 


1 Clark and Sharwood, Trans. Inst. Mug. and Met., 1913, 22, 120-132; A. J. Clark, 
Mng. Mm, 1911, 4 , 289. 

* A. J. Clark, Mng. Mag., loc. cit., or J. Okem. Met. and Mtig. Soc. of S. Africa , Sept. 

1911, 12, 103. 
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pump-suction, no air being used to assist in the mixing. it is generally 
the practice to maintain a drip of a solution of lead nitrate or acetate to 
blie feed pipe carrying the zinc emulsion, to obtain the advantage of the 
lead-zinc couple. Merrill filter presses of triangular section (see Fig. 177) 1 
ire used, the solution entering at the lowest point or apex of the triangle, 
the mixing takes place partly in the upcast pipe and partly in the press. 



The 1 liter cloth consists of two thicknesses of twilled cotton. The clean up 
takes place once a month, when the press is opened and the filter cloths 
scraped and burnt or washed and replaced. 

The details of the results at. the Homestake Mill are summarised as 
follows P 2 

1 Clark, Mny. Altty., April, PHI, 4,201. 


' l (‘lark and Sliarwood, lor. a't. 
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In September, 1911, taking sand and slime plants together, 0-535 ton 
of solution per ton of ore was precipitated ; the consumption of zinc dust 
was 0-165 lb. per ton of solution, or 0*089 lb. per ton of ore, or 1*84 lbs. per 
oz. of gold precipitated; the assay of the pregnant solution was $1,867 per 
ton, and that of the barren solution was $0,026 per ton. (The value of 1 dwt. 
of gold is $1,033.) 

It has not yet been shown whether zinc in the form of dust or of shavings 
is more advantageous for precipitation generally. The consumption of zinc 
dust is about equal to that of shavings, but it costs less per lb. The pre¬ 
cipitation is about equally efficient in the two processes, but with the exercise 
of great care and skill better results and a higher grade precipitate can be 
obtained with dust than with shavings. The clearest advantage of the use 
of zinc dust is that all the precipitated gold is cleaned up and brought to 
account, whereas with shavings part always remains in the boxes for a future 



Fig. 177.—Triangular Merrill Filters for Gold Precipitate. 

clean up. The difficulty of the “ white precipitate ” is avoided, and copper 
in the solution is not prejudicial when zinc dust is used. By the Merrill 
system, too, the zinc is always kept from the air when wet, and surface 
oxidation is thereby prevented. On the other hand, the short time of contact 
and the incompleteness of the zinc-lead couple formed in zinc-dust precipi¬ 
tation are against its adoption in dealing with very dilute or poor gold 
solutions. . 

Precipitation by Zinc Wafers . 1 —This was introduced at the Caveira 
Mine, Portugal, in 1907. Some advantages are claimed. 

Precipitation by Aluminium. —The first practical application of aluminium 
(originally proposed by Moldenhauer in 1893, see p. 339) was in the form 
of dust, and was made at Deloro in 1908, and by Kirkpatrick 2 and E. M. 


1 J. S. Mac Arthur, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa , Jan. 1913, 13 , 310. 

2 S. F. Kirkpatrick, Eng. md Mng. J ., June 28, 1913, p. 1277. 
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Hamilton, 1 working on silver solutions in 1913. At Nipissing, Ontario, 
Hamilton used Merixill’s zinc dust machinery with modifications necessitated 
by the fact that it is difficult to wet aluminium dust, and that even after it 
has been wetted it tends to rise to the surface and float as a thick scum. 
The emulsifier is omitted, and the aluminium is agitated with the solution 
in tanks by means of paddles or screw propellers. The precipitation occupies 
from 10 to 15 minutes, and the solution then passes to filter presses. The 
consumption of aluminium is about 0-02 lb. per oz. of silver (or about 1 part 
aluminium to 3*5 parts of silver), and cyanide is regenerated. The presence 
of caustic alkali is necessary (sec also p. 393). Home special constituents in 
the solutions at Cobalt (possibly due to the presence of arsenic) prevented 
the use of zinc there. A difficulty in the use of aluminium shavings caused 
by the formation of quantities of insoluble alumina is at least in part due 
to the action of the air, and docs not seem to occur in the aluminium dust 
method described above. 

Electrical Precipitation. —The Sicmois-Ihdslce process, 2 3 using iron anodes 
and thin lead sheets for cathodes, was used on the Rand in certain mills from 
1894 to 1899, but was abandoned after the introduction of the lead-zinc 
couple. Its disadvantages were its failure to effect complete precipitation, 
from 0*3 to 0-5 dwt. gold being left in solution, and the large amount of by¬ 
product, containing variable amounts of gold, formed by the decomposition 
of the iron anodes. (It may be recalled that the ions of KAu(!y 2 are K and 
AuCy 2 , so that insoluble cyanide of gold tends to appear at the anodes.) 
Lt It is said to serve as an excellent means of removing copper from solution 
prior to the precipitation of I he gold on zinc shavings 11 (daldecott). 

In a later modification of electrical precipitation used at Minas Prietas 
and elsewhere,a heavy current density of 0*3 to 0*8 ampere per sq. ft,, was 
used or 10 to 100 times as much as that used in the Siemens iialske process. 
The gold is deposited as a black slime, which can be wiped olT the cathodes, 
which are of tinned iron. The anodes are peroxalined lead plates or graphite. 
Perfect precipitation is not obtained, and Lamb suggests that the method 
should be supplemented by zinc precipitation. The advantages are the 
avoidance of foul solutions (because base metals arc precipitated by the 
current) and the regenerat ion of cyanide. a The process is still in use in some 
plants. 1 ’ 4 

The Molloy, 5 Pfleger, 0 and Peiatan Olerici 7 processes were also electrical, 
but were not found to he satisfactory, and are only of historical interest. 
In the last-named process the precipitation took place on amalgamated 
copper plates simultaneously with dissolution, without separation of ore and 
solution, and in that respect is similar to the (Jilnmur Young process, 8 in 
which, however, the precipitat ion on mercury was chemical, and was effectcd 
by the use of a mixture o! amalgams of zinc and copper, wit bout- the aid of 
a current of electricity. 

Precipitation by Charcoal. Charcoal was formerly used 0 in a number 
of small plants in Victoria. The charcoal is placed in small tubs, or in boxes 

1 Hamilton, bnnj. and Mmj. May 10, 1010, p. 03f>. 

2 A. von (n*nu*t, /'/inn, Aid. and M>nj. Son. of X. Afrim, ISO-1, X, 2H, 

3 M. R. Lamb, Emj . and M nil. April S, 1000, p. 70f>. 

4 H. A. Mej'raw, Emj.and Alnt /..1 mm 20, 10M, p. 12S2. 

& Julian aiul Smart, (Ujandlhuj Hold an,d Sffirr Orrn, Ist o<l., p. IbH. n lin'd p. 1.7,1. 
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resembling ordinary zinc boxes, and the solution passed in succession through 
a number of these. The precipitation of gold is said to bear no relation 
to the strength of cyanide, but no mention has been made of the precipi¬ 
tation of gold from solutions containing less than 0*04 per cent, of KCy. 
The sump liquors may contain as little as 3J- grains of gold per ton. The 
clean-up methods are similar to those employed in connection with the 
chlorination process. The cost is supposed to be about double that of pre¬ 
cipitation by zinc. 

When the charcoal becomes ineffective with use. it is re-burned (see above, 
p. 343). “ The use of charcoal may be reasonably recommended in cases 

where a limited quantity of tailings have to be treated which contain base 
metals, such as copper, zinc, etc.” 1 

5. Production of Bullion from the Precipitate. 

Various methods have been suggested for effecting the elimination of the 
zinc and other base metals. The chief ones are— 

(a) Direct fusion with fluxes. 

(b) Roasting, followed by fusion. 

(c) Treatment with acid, followed by fusion with or without roasting. 

(d ) Reverberatory furnace lead fusion and cupellation (Tavener 
process), often preceded by acid treatment. 

(e) Blast furnace lead fusion and cupellation. 

(a) Direct Fusion. —This method was used in the early days of the 
cyanide process, but is now superseded, except perhaps in certain cases 
where high-grade precipitate is produced. The slime is dried in iron pans 
or merely by air-blowing in a filter press. If the zinc has been imperfectly 
separated from the slime, nitre must be added. Other fluxes, such as borax, 
carbonate of soda, sand and fluorspar are always added. 

The slag, which consists of silicates of zinc, soda, etc., corrodes the pots 
rapidly. Large quantities of zinc oxide are given off as fumes, forming thick 
crusts in the flues, and evil-smelling products of decomposition of the cyanides 
are also evolved. The bullion produced by this method varies in colour 
from iron grey to pale yellow, and cannot be obtained uniform in composi¬ 
tion, so that accurate assays are difficult to obtain. 

The results of analyses made on three ingots of bullion produced in this 
way in South Africa, and shipped to London, are appended :— 


TABLE XXXIII. 



I. 

IT. 

in. 

Gold, .... 

60-3 

61-7 

72-6 

Silver, .... 

7-3 

8-1 

9-2 

Zinc, .... 

15-0 

9-5 

7-1 

Lead, .... 

7-0 

16-4 

4-9 

Copper, .... 

6-5 

4-0 

4-8 

Iron, .... 

2*2 

0-3 

1-4 

Nickel, .... 

2-0 




100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


1 H. A. Megraw, Eng. and Mng . J., June 20, 1914, p. 1234. See also M. Green, Trans. 
Inst . Mng. and Met., 1913, 23 , 60 . 
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The slags obtained in this way are always rich in gold, part of which 
is sometimes in the form of shots, and may be recovered by crushing and 
panning. The crushed slag is then fused again with the addition of granu¬ 
lated lead, or of litharge, when all the gold is concentrated in the lead. 
If the lead thus obtained is granulated, it can be used again until rich enough 
to be worth cupelling. 

When by the careful use of a lO-mesh screen, followed by the squeezing 
•of the slime in a filter bag, the zinc has been almost all eliminated by 
mechanical means, very little nitre is required. According to James, 1 the 
zinc can be reduced to about J per cent., and bullion obtained 9GO fine in 
gold and silver without the use of nitre, roasting, or acid. The dry slime 
is fused in graphite pots with about half its weight of borax, a little 
sodium carbonate, and" sand or fluorspar, if necessary. The proportion of 
the fluxes must, however, be determined in each case by experiment. It is 
necessary to form a fluid slag, bill it is diHiciilt to avoid pasty slags in the 
presence of much zinc, and hence acid treatment is preferred. 

(b) Roasting followed by Fusion.— The dried slime is spread in a thin 
layer on iron trays, arid heated to a barely-perceptible red heat in the flue of 
a furnace, or above a special grate under a hood. The carbon, zinc, arsenic, 
etc., ignjte readily, being in a very line state of division, and roasting proceeds 
regularly without, much stirring, which would tend to cause loss through 
dusting. Dense fumes of zinc oxide are given oil, and the residue consists 
.chiefly of the oxides of lead and zinc- with gold and silver and a variable 
quantity of sand. A little nitre is sometimes mixed with the wet. slime to 
aid in the oxidation of the base metals. Fusion with fluxes is carried out as 
in the previous caste The bullion produced is said to be about 800 fine on 
the Rand. The method, like the one previously' described, appears to have 
been discarded, owing to the loss by dusting, which was always an unknown 
quantity. 

(c) Acid Treatment. in this process, which is of almost universal appli¬ 
cation, the zinc is dissolved in sulphuric acid and the residue- dried ami 
smelted. Hydrochloric, acid is occasionally used, on account of its solvent 
power on lime and lead. Tin? wet slime from the filter press is charged into 
.a large vat and sulphuric acid is (lien added a little at. a tinny the strength 
used being from 10 to 15 per cent-. On Hut Rand the slime was added little 
by little to the acid. Violent, action ensues, and the fumes are highly poison- 
•ous, sometimes containing arsenure.tted hydrogen, and must, be carried off 
by a good draught, with the, aid of a hood. Hold water may be added to 
moderate excessive action. The effervescence is at, first- great and the vat 
must be deep to prevent- frothing over. 

Where white precipitate (</./’.) is present in the- boxes in considerable 
quantity, special precautions arc taken on the Rand, 2 including (a) emulsi¬ 
fication of the white product and avoidance of the formation of greasy lumps, 
And {(>) long contact, say 12 hours, with hot, acid in excess. Some of the 
-coarser zinc is then reserved to neutralise the acid. The treatment im¬ 
proves the value of the calcined slime, (-‘are is taken that the solution 
shall be sullieient-ly dilute to prevent- the separation and crystallisation of 
/jnSO. l .7H 2 (). To aid in this the charge is sometimes heated by steam, and 
must be occasionally stirred. For this purpose a two- or a four-armed 

1 .1 amen, Trans. Inst . May. and Met ., ISliy 3, 404. 

2 H. A. White, Ckem. and May. S<»\ of K Afriea, Sept. 1914, I5» aO. 
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stirrer is provided. The vat is made of wood, which may be lined with 
lead, and is usually from 6 to 10 feet in diameter and 5 or 6 feet deep on the 
Rand. The vat is closed with a lid in which is a charging hole and a pipe 
for the escape of the gases. 

J. E. Thomas and G. W. Williams have shown 1 that sodium bisulphate 
is a cheaper and more convenient solvent than sulphuric acid for zinc. 
The use of bisulphate of soda is now general on the Rand. There is less 
tendency to boil over, but a larger plant and an extra vat for dissolving, 
the bisulphate are required. 

After treatment with acid the slime is settled, washed with hot water,, 
and separated by decantation or by a vacuum filter or a filter press. It is- 
then dried, calcined and fused in the usual way. 

The following analyses of slime, after treatment with acid at the- 
Brodie Works, Cripple Creek, Colorado, are given by W. R. Ingalls :— 2 

TABLE XXXIY. 



I. 

II. 

III. 

Gold, .... 

49-85 

26-18 

23-60 

Silver, .... 

9-54 

6-84 

6-00 

Silica, .... 

15-60 

10-00 

6-60 

Lead, .... 

3-00 

Trace 

Trace 

Copper oxide, . 

5-58 

8-11 

6-40 

Zinc oxide, 

0-14 

31-80 

41-50 

Lime, .... 

0-51 

| 5-32 

0-03 

Ferric sesquioxide. \ 

' Alumina, . . j ' 

4-00 

| 6-80 

9-26 

1 Sulphur trioxide, 

11-32 

4-80 

1 ! 

6-45 

1 i 

99-54 

j 99-85 

99-84 

i 


In Nos. II. and III. the treatment with sulphuric acid was very incom¬ 
plete. Ingalls states that in fusing these slimes No. I. would require about 
50 per cent, of sodium carbonate and 25 per cent, of borax, but silica in 
addition would be required by the others. 

The analyses in Table XXXV. show the composition of acid-treated and 
calcined precipitate obtained on the Rand. 

In No. IV., made by A. Whitby, 3 the organic matter, including insoluble 
cyanide compounds, was not determined. The high percentage of silica 
was said to be due to blown sand. In No. V., 4 given by W. A. Caldecott, 
some lead existed as sulphate. The slime was from the Robinson Deep 
Mill. Nos. VI. and VII., made by G. W. Williams, 5 are of slimes from the- 
East Rand Proprietary. No. VI. is before and No. VII. is after calcination- 
No. VI. also contained from 7 to 10 per cent, of ferrocyanides (K 4 EeCy 6 ).. 
About half the sulphur was present as PbS, which was oxidised in the ensuing 
calcination. 


1 Thomas and Williams, J . Chera. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa, .Tune, 1905, 5» 334. 

2 Ingalls, Mineral Industry , 1895, p. 336. 

3 Johnson and Caldecott, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa , July, 1902, 3, 47. 

A T. K. Rose, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1905, 14, 400. 5 Loc. cit. 
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TABLE XXXY. 






. 


IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VIT. 

Au, .... 

34*50 

34-0 

30*07 

37*3 

Apr, .... 

4-75 

4-3 

3*5 

3*7 

Zn, .... 



7*50 

6*16 

ZnO. 

7-00 

22*5 



Pb, .... 

12*50 


20*81 

20*00 

PbO, .... 


150 

.. 


Cu, .... 

2*55 


2*40 

2*5 

CuO, .... 


0*7 

* • 


Fe, .... 



0*02 

Trace 

FcoO,. 

3 *65 

2*9 



Ni,~ 



Trace 

Trace 

NiO, .... 

1-00 

0 *7 



SO,, .... 

0*95 

0*8 

0*3 

13*7 

SiO a , .... | 

21-00 

7-5 

12*0 

10*2 


93*90 

1 954) 

i 

! 80*20 

! 1 

00*50 


The prepared gold precipitate is melted in graphite crucibles with clay 
linens, and poured into conical moulds (see pp. '127, *133). Even after 
roasting, the precipitate appears to contain reducing substances, and 
an oxidiser is added, wliicli is still often nitre. This does not readily 
oxidise lead, and the use of manganese dioxide was introduced in 1902 
by Johnson and Caldecott. 1 It readily oxidises lead, but carries more 
silver into the slag than nitre does, and an excess is therefore avoided. 
If the slags pass to the Tavener furnace the silver is saved there. 
Other fluxes are sand, borax, and sodium carbonate, the latter being 
especially useful if much zinc is present. Fluorspar is sometimes added. 
On some mines, fluxes and manganese dioxide are not necessary, but a 
•cover of borax and sand is added.- The precipitate and fluxes are mixed, 
sometimes in a rotating machine, and are charged into the crucible by 
degrees, more being added as the charge melts and sinks down. There is 
some loss by dusting due to making an intimate mixture, and the practice 
is now obsolete (II. A. White). 

A flux used on the Rand is given by F. E. Meyer as follows : n 

Acicl-t reaied dried slime, 

Borax, 

Sodium carbonate, 

Fluorspar, . 

Manganese dioxide, 

Sand, .... 

This gave bullion from 875 to 900 fine. 

1 .Johnson and Caldecott, «/. < Virtu. Mit. and Mug. Soc. of K A frira, 11)02, 3 , 10. 

2 Jfl. A. White, ibid., Kept. 1014, 15 , 51, 

3 E. E. Meyer, J. (Vum. Mit. and Mng. Nor, of S. Africa, 1005, 5 , 100. 


100 parts. 
■15 „ 


7 

2 

15 
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Flux charges given by MacFarren are as follows :— 1 


Precipitate, . 
Borax glass, 
Sodium carbonate. 
Silica, . 


100 parts. 
12 to 30 ,, 

6 to 15 ,, 

3 to 8 „ 


If the fluxes are in suitable proportions the slag is fluid and glassy and 
contains, after panning, about 20 ozs. of gold per ton, which is recovered by 
fusion with litharge. The buttons from the conical moulds, which are some¬ 
times as much as 100 ozs. in weight, are remelted in plumbago crucibles and 
cast into ingot moulds. The precipitate is sometimes melted in Faber du 
Four tilting furnaces, 2 3 fired with coke, oil or gas, and remelted in crucibles. 
The bullion prepared as above may be as high as 985 fine in gold and silver, 
and should not be lower than 850 fine. It is sometimes brittle from the 
presence of zinc, etc. The loss in roasting and subsequent handling is estimated 
by Bettel to be from 0*01 to 0-025 per cent., or less than Jd. per oz. 

The method of converting precipitate into bullion in use at the Princess 
Works, Transvaal, in 1897, has been described by E. H. Johnson, as follows :— a 
The slime is transferred direct in buckets from the zinc boxes to a filter 
vat, 6 feet in diameter, and filtered by a vacuum-pump through closely- 
woven canvas, the clear liquid being returned to the boxes. Water is then 
added and pumped through until all soluble cyanides have been removed, 
and the slime is then baled out (being weighed in the buckets during the 
process) into a sheet-iron tray. A closed vat, fitted with a stirring apparatus, 
is then charged with dilute (1 in 10) sulphuric acid, 1 lb. of concentrated 
acid being added for each pound of moist slime, the agitator is started, 
and the slime added little by little through a hopper, the fumes being carried 
away by a 3-inch pipe. After all the slime has been charged in, the agitation 
is continued for half an horn, and the hopper and sides are then washed 
down, the agitator washed and removed, and the vat filled with water and 
allowed to settle. No heat is used, except that caused by the mixing of strong 
sulphuric acid with water in the vat and by the action on the slime. The 
clear liquid is siphoned off, and washing by decantation repeated four or 
five times, the washings containing about 13 grains of gold per ton of solution. 
The gold residue is then dried in enamelled iron dishes, roasted gently in 
sheet-iron trays, and then ground, mixed with fluxes, and transferred to the 
crucible. The charge fuses quietly with little fume, yielding bullion amounting 
to 50 to 60 per cent, of the weight of the slime. The average fineness in 
1896 was 821*9, and the slags assay 23 ozs. per ton, but only 0*2 per cent, 
of the gold is locked up in this way. 

In cleaning-up on the Rand by modern methods the gold contained in 
the by-products, such as pots, liners and slag, should not exceed 0-5 per cent, 
of the gold produced, and in some cases is less than 0*25 per cent. 4 

Crucible tilting furnaces are coming into use for melting precipitate. They 
have the advantage that the crucible remains in the furnace during pouring, 
whereas in the stationary furnace the crucible is usually lifted out for pouring, 
although the charge could be ladled out. The result is that the crucible is 


1 MacFarren, Cyanide Practice, p. 187. 

2 For description, see Gowland, Non-Ferrous Metals , p. 181. 

3 Johnson, J. Chem. Met . and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa , June 19, 1897, 2 , 73. 

4 H. A. White, J. Chem. Met . and Mng. Soc. ofS. Africa , Sept. 1914, 15 , 51. 
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cooled down before being replaced in the furnace, and does not last so long 
as in the tilting furnace. The melting is also more quickly done in the tilting 
furnace, in which oil or gas is used as fuel; on the other hand, tilting furnaces 
are more expensive to install. 

Oil-1 ired tilting reverberatory furnaces without crucibles are used at the 
Tonopah-JBelmont Mill 1 for meiting precipitate without previous acid treat¬ 
ment. The precipitate contains 74 per cent, of gold and silver. 2 The cost 
of treatment is very low (0*ld. per oz.), and for a large plant such furnaces 
seem to be more suitable than crucible tilting furnaces, the cost of furnace 
liners being less than that of crucibles, and the labour costs lower. 

Electric furnaces are also sometimes used for smelting precipitate. 3 

(d) Tavener Process. —In this process the precipitate is smelted with 
litharge, fluxes and coal in a small reverberatory (or “ pan 55 ) furnace, and the 
auriferous lead cupelled. It was originally introduced 4 with the intention 
of avoiding acid treatment, but is now generally used for acid-treated slime. 

The charge for the pan furnace is approximately as follows :— 5 


Cold slime, . 

. 100 parts 

Litharge,. 

. ]00 „ 

Assay slag, . 

. 55 „ 

Coal dust, 

• 10 „ 

Silica, 

• 25 „ 

Iron (any scrap), . 

• 13 „ 


f (Varied to produce bullion con- 
\ taining 7 to 10 per cent. gold). 


The damp charge is put into the warm furnace and covered with some 
of the litharge. The lire is then lighted and the charge slowly melted, and 
the iron scrap afterwards added to (‘.lean the slag. Washes of litharge and 
coal are a,Iso used. When action ceases, the slag is run off through the slag 
door into slag pots and the lead tapped into moulds. 

The lead pigs are cupelled in an English cupellation furnace until a cake 
of fold silver is obtained on the cupel. The cake is broken up while hot, 
and the pieces melted in crucibles and cast into ingots. The fineness of the 
bullion is 9f>() to 980 in gold and silver, and the losses small, 

The slags from the pan furnace are smelted for lead with other by-products, 
such as assay slag, old cupellation u tests, 51 old crucibles, filter cloths, extractor 
house sweepings, etc. This is done either in the pan furnace itself or in a 
small blast furnace, 0 and the lead bullion so produced is cupelled. 

(c) Blast Furnace and Cupellation. Instead of a reverberatory furnace 
a small blast- furnace is used for smelting gold slime in most of the plants 
installed by (b W. Merrill in America. 7 The method at the Uomestake Mill 
is typical of this practice. 8 Here the precipitate is partly dried, mixed with 
fluxes ami briquetted. The briquettes are dried and the rich ones added to 
the lead bath in the cupel furnace. The lower grade material is smelted with 
by products in an ordinary water-jacketed lead blast furnace with three 
tuvers, and the lead passed to the cupel. At the (1 oldfield Consolidated Mill, 
direct blast- furnace smelting of briquetted precipitate is practised. 


1 A. Ji. .Jonon, Ena. and Mwf. .Juno 14, 1912, p. 1197. 
a Had.. May 9, 1914, p. 907. ‘ 
a H. K. (lonkim, ibid., .Juno 10, 1919, p. 1191. 

4 1\ H. Tavonor, ./, ('han. Met. and Mat/. Soc. of S. Africa,, Oct. 1902, p. 112. 
h L. A. K. ttwinnoy, Trans. InM. Mn<f. and Met ., 1907, 16 , 110. 

E. H. .Johnson, Hand Metallurgical Practice , vol. i., pp. 277-2K0. 

7 H. A. Megraw, En\i. and Man ./., Mai*. 21, 1914, p. 000. 

H (‘lark and Starwood, Trans. Inst. Mtnj. and Met 1912, 22, 127. 
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CYANIDE PROCESS. 

Special Methods and Examples of Practice. 

Treatment of Concentrate. —When gold and silver in an ore are largely con¬ 
tained in constituents such as sulphides., it is often expedient to separate 
them by concentration and to treat the products separately. The removal 
of the concentrate enables the residue to be cyanided with comparative ease 
and simplicity. The concentrate was formerly in general treated by roasting 
and chlorination, or shipped to smelters. Chlorination has now become 
obsolete, and concentrate is cyanided in many mills. The methods include 
“ roasting, leaching, agitation, filtration, decantation, oxidation and fine 
grinding as with ordinary ores 55 (MacEarren). Free gold dissolves slowly, 
being as a rule comparatively coarse-grained, and can be in part recovered 
by amalgamation. u No standard method for the treatment of concentrate 
has yet been or can be decided on, as it must vary with the nature of the 
concentrate and the mode of occurrence of gold and silver in it. Hence the 
practice differs at almost every mill 55 (Gowland). 

Roasting has been generally discontinued except for sulpho-telluride 
ores (q.v.). Percolation may require as much as three or four weeks to obtain 
a good extraction. The concentrate tends to pack down and become imper¬ 
meable, and is sometimes mixed with sand to facilitate leaching. Shallow 
charges are usual. Strong solutions, containing as much as 0*5 per cent. KCy 
or more, are used. The work is begun and ended with weak solutions and 
w r ater washes. It is necessary to apply special methods of aeration, such as 
the forcing of air through the charge, or turning the material over by shovels, 
or transferring it to another vat. Acidity and dissolved sulphides are dealt 
with as usual. Cyanicides, especially iron and copper salts, are sometimes 
removed by means of dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid followed by water 
washes (MacFarren). 

Fine grinding and agitation saves much time. Air agitation is preferred 
to the use of mechanical agitators, owing to the tendency of the charge to 
pack, on account of its rapid settlement in water. Concentrate is often 
ground in cyanide solution if the removal of cyanicides is not required. The 
addition of fresh cyanide solution to the charge during treatment is sometimes 
found to be necessary. 

Decantation is facilitated in the treatment of slimed concentrate by the 
fact that it settles rapidly. For the same reason filtration by some of the 
leaf filters is difficult. The Kelly filter press 1 is mentioned by MacFarren 
as giving satisfactory results, on the ground that in this machine cake forma¬ 
tion by pressure is rapid. With such filters as the Moore or the Butters the 


1 For description see MacFarren, Cyanide Practice , pp. 148 and 201. 
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concentrate settles in the vat before the cake can be formed. With such a 
filter press as the Dehne, settlement takes place inside the press, and channels 
are formed preventing ellicient washing. 

An interesting observation made by J. J. Denny, 1 that sulpliide, sulph- 
antimonide and sulpharsenide of silver are decomposed by the action of 
nascent hydrogen, produced by the dissolution of aluminium in caustic soda, 
may prove to be of value in the treatment of gold concentrate and sulpho- 
telluride ores. The reactions are given as follows :— 

2A1 } 2Na()Ii + 2fL>0 = NaoAL>0 4 + OH 

Gif -} Ag a S!»S, + CNaOU = 3Na 2 S + GILO + 3Ag + Sb. 

The silver is set free and rendered accessible to the action of cyanide. 
The method lias been used for a short time in the treatment of silver ore at 
Ni pissing, Ontario, hut has not yet been applied to gold ores. 

The Treatment of Sulpho-telluride Ores. —These ores occur in large quan¬ 
tities at Kalgoorlie, West Australia, and at Cripple Cheek, Colorado. The 
gold is contained almost entirely in the sulpho-tclluridcs, and probably 
exists mainly in the form of telluride of gold (<y.r.). The gold cannot readily 
be extracted from these by cyanide solutions, owing to the slight solubility 
■of tellurium in cyanide. The successful methods of treatment have been 
(1) dead roasting with the expulsion of tellurium, sulphur, etc. followed by 
*ry a nit ling : used at Kalgoorlie and formerly at Cripple Creek ; (2) wet crush¬ 
ing and concentration, followed by treatment of concentrate and various 
classes of the tailing with cyanide to which cyanogen bromide is added 
to assist in the dissolution of the gold t(dlurides : used at Kalgoorlie, and 
with modifications at. Cripple (heck. These methods art 4 , described in 
succession below. 

(I) Roast hit j Processes. The Marriucr process* in work at‘certain mines 
at Kalgoorlie, consists in (I) dry (‘rushing in (Jat.es' rock breakers, followed 
by ball mills or roller mills ; (2) roasting dead ; (3) grinding wot in pans 
with a large quantity of mercury and hot. alkaline, cyanide solutions; (1) 
agitating by means of puddles in large vats with cyanide solutions containing 
from <M>1 to 0-08 per cent. KCy ; (f>) filter pressing ; and ((*>) precipitation 
of the gold by zinc. 

In roasting, a, large amount of soluble sulphates is formed, and the losses 
by dustinu must, be carefully attended to. Edwards or Merton furnaces 
(qj\) had replaced all others by 1911. The pans a,re used primarily to grind 
the ore to fine 4 , slime, which is necessary to enable the cyanide to dissolve 
tin 4 gold, but, any coarse gold is ext racted in them by amalgamation. Tin 4 , 
roasted ore is curried by a stream of weak cyanide, solution to spitzkasten, 
where it, is separated into sand and slime, the sand going to the pans and tin 4 
slime to the agitation vats. Tin 4 , pans are of the Wheeler type (see p. 227). 
The continuous overflow from tin 4 , pa,ns is again passed through spitzkasten 
and the sand returned to tin 4 , pan. The agitation vats are 1T> to 22 feet in 
diameter and LI to 9 feet deep, and are provides! wit h radial arms or stirrers 
revolved by bevel gearing. The pulp is agitated for about, eight hours. It, 
is then drawn of! and forced by pumps into filter presses of the Johnson 
type (see p. 372), where t he gold solution is separated and the residue, washed. 

1 I Mtnj. anti Sni. l*r<nn. Srpt. 27, HUS, p. 481. 

a Tntnu. I nut. Mat/, tun l Aft 1000, 8, 41)0 ; I )oiiaM (Mark, A astral/an M tnnaj 

•antl Aft tallurtftt, pp. 15*44. 
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According to von Bernewitz, 1 filter presses are being discarded in favour of 
vacuum filters, which are already engaged in filtering the current mill slime 
at the Associated Northern, Boulder and other mills. The reason is that 
vacuum filtration is cheaper, especially in labour, although the press washing 
is very efficient. The total cost of the process at Kalgoorlie is given by von 
Bernewitz at about 10s. per ton, with an extraction of 93 per cent, on 8-dwt. ore. 2 3 

(2) treatment with Cyanogen Bromide (. Bromo-cyanogen , Bromo-cyanide), 
BrCy.—In the Diehl 'process* which was introduced at the Hannan’s Star 
Mine, and subsequently used at. the Lake View Consols and at Hannan’s 
Brownhill, Kalgoorlie, the ore is wet crushed, amalgamated, concentrated, 
separated into sand and slime, the sand reground in tube mills, and the 
whole agitated with cyanide (to which cyanogen bromide is added) and filter- 
pressed. The concentrate, which contains 30 to 40 per cent, of the gold,, 
is roasted and sent back to the wet crushing mill. 

According to Knutsen, the ore at Hannan’s Brownhill is crushed in a 
20-stamp battery fitted with inside and outside amalgamated plates. An 
average of 75 tons of ore is crushed per diem through 30-mesh screens. 
There are 4 Wilfley concentrators, and from 3 to 5 per cent, of concentrate 
is produced. This is roasted in an Edward’s mechanical furnace and sent 
back to the stamp mill. The tailing passes through two classifiers and the 
separated sand is reground in two slime or tube mills, each containing 2 1 tons 
of flint balls. The product of the tube mills goes back to the classifiers. The 
slime is concentrated by the removal of water in spitzkasten, and the sludge, 
containing 40 to 45 per cent, of solid slime, flows to one of five agitators,, 
each 20| feet in diameter and feet deep. When the agitator is full, it is 
charged with strong KCy solution, and two hours later with strong BrCy 
solution. The amounts are KCy 0*20 per cent, and BrCy 0*05 per cent, of 
the solid material. After about 24 hours' agitation, lime is added, the quantity 
being 3 to 4 lbs. per ton of solid slime, and about two hours later the charge 
is filter-pressed. Each of the two presses holds 5 tons, and the time of treat¬ 
ment is about two hours. The gold solution is again filtered before flowing 
to the zinc boxes. The filter-press cakes, after being washed and then dried 
by air-blowing, go to the dump. 

At the Hannans Star Mill, Kalgoorlie, 4 the ore from the rock-breaker 
is dry-crushed in Krupp ball mills, mixed with water, passed over amal¬ 
gamated plates and then ground fine in tube mills. The fine product is 
agitated in vats with cyanogen bromide. Nardin observes 5 — cc It is useless to- 
add bromo-cyanogen at the beginning of the agitation, as it is comparatively 
rapidly destroyed. The proper time to add it is when no further extraction 
can be gained by plain cyanide solution. Before adding the bromo-cyanogen 
it is essential to neutralise some of the alkalinity of the pulp solution by the 
addition of H 2 S0 4 . in order to prevent the rapid destruction of bromo- 
cyanogen.” The alkalinity is reduced from 0*02 or 0*03 per cent, lime to- 
0*01 per cent. The method of preparation of cyanogen bromide from 
bromide and brornate of potassium, sulphuric acid and cyanide is given by 
Nardin. 6 It is found that finely divided iron and also fine pyrite are- 
destructive of cyanogen bromide. 


1 Yon Bernewitz, Mng. andSci. Press, Mar. 15, 1913, p. 409. 

2 Yon Bernewitz, loo. cit. 

3 H. Knutsen, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1902, 12, 1. 

4 E. W. Nardin, Mineral Industry , 1908, p. 444; G. W. Williams, ibid., 1907, p. 537. 

5 Nardin, loo. cit. 3 Nardin, loc. cit. 
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Cyanogen bromide is less used than formerly (von Berne witz). The 
average cost of treatment at K algo or lie is about 9s. per ton, and the average 
extraction is 88 per cent, on 6§ dwts. ore. 1 

(3) Cripple Creek Procedure .—Ore treatment at Cripple Creek has always 
been influenced by the fact that neighbouring smelters are available to which 
ore can be sold. Consequently, rich ore and rich concentrate have always 
been shipped to them. .Poorer ores and concentrate were formerly roasted 
and chlorinated., or in the alternative roasted and cyanided. Boasting 
ol the original ore has now been given up, and the usual procedure is to crush 
in cyanide solution, concentrate, and treat the tailing by cyaniding with 
the aid of cyanogen bromide. Concentrate is shipped to a smelter or 
roasted and cyanided. 

At the Stratton's Independence Mill, 2 where the method was worked 
out by Philip Argali, the practice is as follows :—Tire ore is broken to about 
J.Cinch cubes in Cates’ gyratory crushers. It is then slightly moistened 
with cyanide solution, lime is also added, and the ore is reduced to about 
.1-inch size by means of rolls. From the rolls it passes to C-foot. Akron 
Chilian mills (see p. 250) fitted with square wire screens having an aperture of 
inch (or about 10 mesh). The mills give a fine granular product suitable 
tor concentration. The crushing is done in cyanide solution containing i lb. 
KCy per ton, and from that point the ore is constantly in solution. 

The pulp is led to Ovoca classifiers (double spiral screw machines), whence 
the nearly dry sand goes to Card concentrators. Here two products are 
obtained, a high-grade concentrate (containing 5 to 7 ozs. gold per ton), 
which is shipped to the smelters (although it could be roast,ed and cyanided) 
and a middling, which is reground and reconcentrated. The slime from the 
classifiers is thickened in cones and closely concentrated on Deist,er tables 
or on vanners. The sand tailing and the slime tailing are cyanided separately. 

The sand is treated in leaching vats for four days wit,h solution containing 
.1 lb. KCy per ton, and is discharged by sluicing. It contains only .1 dwt. 
of gold per ton before treatment. The slime contains 2 dwts. per ton, and 
after thickening it, is agitated with solution containing J 11). KCy pea* tofi for 
six hours in a, modified Paehuca tank, afterwards with cyanogen bromide 
for four hours in another similar tank. The cyanogen bromide treatment 
differs from that generally adopted, in that it is found necessary to 
maintain a comparatively high alkalinity during the treatment. The slime 
pulp is fed from a storage tank into a vacuum filter of the stationary or 
But tors type, and the solution is clarified in a filter press. .Precipitation is 
cITcofcd by moans of zinc shavings, and the precipitate is shipped to 
smelt (M’S. 

The ore to be milled comes from the dump, and contains only $3.50 in 
cold and silver, and f he extract ion totals 71*5 per cent., of which BWifj per 
rent, is obtained by concentration and 27*85 per cent, by cyaniding. The 
consumption of chemicals is about 0*15 lb. NaCv, 0*3 lb. zinc, 2*2 lbs. lime, 
and 0-1 lb. of the bromine salt; per ton. The cost- of treatment is given 
as SI .239 per ton. 

Antimonial Ores.--'({old ores containing stibnite are dillieult to treat; 
with cyanide. “Antimony sulphide is very soluble in caustic, alkali and 
decomposes cyanide, combining with the alkali and forming nntimonite 

1 Von Bernewitz, Mmj. and SW. Prm, Mar. 15, 1013, |>. 400. 

1 H. A. Megraw, Entj. and Mntj. «/., Eub. S, 1013, p. 313. 
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.and thio-antimonite; also some KCyS is formed and if Gy is evolved. r rhe 
antimony compounds act as strong deoxidisers ” (Julian and Smart). 
Hence much cyanide is destroyed and the gold is not dissolved. 

J. S. MacAvthur 1 proposed to remove the antimony hy dissolution in 
•caustic soda solution containing 2 to 4 per cent. NaOH. and to treal the 
residue by roasting, amalgamating and cyaniding. 

F. H. Mason 2 proposed to remove the antimony by alternately roasting 
the ore in an oxidising atmosphere and with the addition o{ coal. 'The anti- 
monates at first formed are thus reduced. The residue was then trented by 
amalgamation and cyaniding, hut the percentage o! extract ion in experi- 
ments on a Canadian ore 3 was only from bo to So per cent. However, 
roasting and fine grinding represent the most successful treatment ol 
antimony ores. 

At the Globe and Phoenix Mill, Rhodesia,' 1 the pi’esenc«‘. ot 1 per cent, 
of stibnite reduced the extraction of gold hy ordinary cyaniding to about 
20 per cent, it was found that by exposing the slime (containing up to <> dwts. 
gold per ton) to oxidation by weathering on the dam for six months, the 
extraction by cyanide became, satisfactory. The .-and uas md equally 
amenable, but by line grinding most of the stibnite parsed into the slime 
owing to its brittleness. In tin 1 met hod adopted, the hibnife wa * partly 
removed by hand picking, and the tailing from the. stamps alter amalgam 
ation was separated into sand and slime. The sand was concent rated and 
then ground and amalgamated in pans, ami again eoneentrated. The .and 
is cyanidcd by percolation with fair results if t he -1 ihnite in it doe-, not e\eeed 
0*2 per cent., and the slime is passed to the dam for weathering. The eon 
centrate is roasted in Merton furnaces, by which t he antimony i ■ i educed 
from 5 per cent, (as stibnite) to J per cent. (ehiedy in thelorm ot ant inornate), 
and the roasted product is ground and amalgamated ami then heated w it h 
■cyanide in agitation vats and filter pressed. ’Hie e\ tract inn R from Nb to 
BO per cent., hut flu* failing is rich, and a furl Iter amount can be extracted 
■after the residue has been weathered for some time. 

At Hillgrove, Mew South Wales/ antimonia! tailing which has been 
subjected to long weathering is treated by percolation, hate i; taken to 
make the strongly aeid tailing almost exactly neutral or \er\ slb'hfh allvaline, 
to avoid dissolution of antimony, which is thrown dm* n in the /me boxes 
and gives trouble in smelting tin* precipitate, Oie eontaitmc' : tibmte is 
also cyanidcd at Ridi, in Upper Sarawak, hv dherf treat men! of < * tar. eh 
crushed ore with 0*05 per cent. K( V solution. A bout 7 b per cent. of t he gold 
is extracted from 5 dwt. ore.** 

Cupriferous Ores. Glinxidised rhaleopyrife m htfle acted on U\ < i antde, 
and does not occasion trouble, hut “ in some cases, a-, with oxide* and < ai 
bonates, a few pounds of copper per ton may prohibit e\ an id mg In uulmai v 
methods ” (MacKarren), the, soluble compounds acting as o\ ann ide g Nhih* 
times the copper is removed by a dilute sulphuric acid wash behue e\ amdmg. 7 
A solution ol ammonia has also beam proposed 8 for the ,-uime pm pose, 

1 A. ttelwyn-Brown, J. < f hun. Mtt. ami Mnj. Son. *»i s, Jfy e *a, July, I gun, y t gu, 

“ MaKon, Mmu and Sri. /Vow, April gS, a Shu yn Brnw » f>». * ** 

* H. T. Brett, Mmj. May., July, 1911, p. 51. 

W. A. Lniighottom, Mmj. and Sri, l*n ns, June g!l, p. ss 

fi Ji. Bawlo, Trans. Inst. Mmj, and Mtt., l‘K>5, 15, 7a. 

7 W. H. Brown, Trams. I nut.' Mmj. and Mtt., 15, M5, 

8 A. Jarman and K. JLe Gay Breretun, ifmi., 1 g05, 14, gHS ; H. L. Salman, ihd., 14, JVS ; 
hirrtrnrdu'hi. and Mi t. lad., 51 ar. BIOS, p. lg,H; Paatjit' Mmn\ Mar. Win, 
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Apart, from the action of ammonia on copper compounds, the addition 
ammonia to cyanide solutions increases their power of dissolving gold 
id also their selective action on gold. Acid solutions of cyanide have also. 
4 en used on cupriferous and antimonial tailing (Gitsham process). 1 In this 
•on\ss a little sulphuric acid is added to the cyanide solution, with which 
ic ores are treated. Gitsham suggests the following equations :— 

2K0y H- lust), = K,SO, -f 21ICy 
i 11 (.V -p 2An -- 2 HAuCv 2 + H 2 . 

Sulman and Picard point out that the dissolving action of the HCy depends, 
i the presence in solution of (JuS0 4 or some similarly acting substance, 

/ which nascent cyanogen is produced. It is stated that very little copper 
dissolved by acid cyanide solutions and consequently that ores containing 
>pper carbonate can he treated. The solution is regenerated by alkali 
‘lore preeipitat ion Wheeloek points out 2 that cupriferous cyanide solu- 
ms can he regeneraled by the addition of sulphuric acid—- 

IUhu(ly 4 -1 IIjjSO.j - K 2 S() 4 + (Ju 2 Cy 2 + 2H0y 
id the insoluble cuprous cyanide may be treated with hydrogen sulphide 3 — 
(lu 2 0y 2 -l- IPS ■■■-- Ou.jM -|- 2HCy. 

Uvanide solutions <*on(aining copper give trouble in precipitation on 
no shaVings, the copper plating the zinc and preventing its further action, 
his difficulty is not. experienced in zinc, dust precipitation. Copper is not 
•eeipitafed by zinc in solutions containing much KOy, but it is readily 
•ought down by the. haul zinc couple (see p. 338). It: is also precipitated by 
duble sulphides 

Crushing in Cyanide Solution. The use of cyanide solution instead of 
ain wafer in the stamp buttery was fried as early as 1891 in the United 
a I eg and in 1892 at the May Consolidated, Transvaal.' 1 It was successfully 
weloped at. 1 lie Grown Mint's, New Zealand, in 1897, 5 and applied in South 
a hot a in 1903. 4 It. has not. been much practised in conjunction with amal- 
utmlinn w here coarse gold exists, because, although the gold is cleaned 
id brightened by tin 1 cyanide, and thus kept in excellent condition for 
nalgamafion, the corrosive effect on the copper plat.es and the hardening 
the amalgam by cyanide more than neutralises this advantage. (Vushing 
cyanide is used in mate mills, however, in connection with “ all sliming ” 
ethods, and <he use of slime filters, amalgamation being omitted. u Where 
a* gold or silver in tlie ore is very finely disseminated, a,11 sliming may be 
quired to expose a fair percentage of the precious metals to the action of 
se solvent cyanide. This feature is frequently associated with a very small 
‘[•centime o! recovery by amalgamution being practicable, as with gold 
Ihtride or silver sulphide ores. Under Hi esc conditions (‘.rushing with 
unide solution instead of wafer is often practised, if only in order that 
s,solution of the gold or silver, in any ease usually a lengthy process, may 


1 Von Bi>rn<’tt it./,, t'tutnub Peortin , 1010 lit, p. 102. 
a B. I*. Whoolook, 9/ tot. owl Sri. Prow, 1 ><*<:. IH, 1000, p. Sit 
51 V\»n Brrnrwilz, ('nontdr Peorfirt, for. rit. 

* Unitor * ant <'lonnoll, Poo, on if M no. «/., Oct. S, 1K02, p. ‘M2. 

<■* ,1 MH 'onnrll, Toons. I nut. Mtuj. owl Met., IH0S0, 7, 20 ; Teona. Amrr. fnat. M m/. 
'in., S»*pi IS00. * ^ 

a Soo 1‘apors By (‘. H. Fulton and J. (»r< 'Teona. Ann e, 1 nut. Mntj. An//-, 8<‘pt, 1004. 
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begin at as early a stage as possible; air-lift vats preceded by mechanical 
pulp thickeners are employed to expedite this dissolution; and vacuum or 
pressure filtration of the slime pulp, which frequently settles very slowly 
on account of its colloidal nature, is used to separate the residual solid slime 
from the gold and silver bearing solution ” (Caldecott). 

It is generally admitted that crushing in cyanide is desirable where the 
percentage of recovery by amalgamation is trivial, but it is otherwise where 
a, high percentage of the gold can be thus recovered. It is true that in many 
oases amalgamation may be omitted and almost all the amalgamable gold 
recovered by crushing in cyanide. In the latter case the secondary crushing 
in the tube mill circuit is largely instrumental in dissolving the particles of 
free gold. These are freed and in part flattened or broken up by the pebbles, 
and thus rendered more readily soluble. It is, of course, obvious that the 
rate of dissolution of large particles is less than that of small ones, as their 
ratio of area to weight is lower. 

On leaving the tube mill, the attenuated particles of gold are returned 
to the mill in the underflow of the classifiers, and circulate until they are 
•completely dissolved or become so small as to be included in the overflow 
•of slime. Nevertheless, this method of. extracting amalgamable gold has 
not yet been generally accepted as the most advantageous method of pro¬ 
cedure in ordinary cases, and remains a subject of controversy. 

On the Hand, where about 64 per cent, of gold is recovered by amal¬ 
gamation and 36 per cent, by cyanide, crushing in cyanide solution*instead 
of water has not been accepted (although it has been tried on a large scale) 
because of trouble from the following causes :— 1 

(1) Corrosion of amalgamated copper plates. 

(2) Baseness of the bullion, due to deposition of dissolved copper on zinc 
.shavings. 

(3) Need of more prolonged and more expensive cyanide treatment 
necessitated by richer tailing pulp. 

(4) Liability to loss by leakage and overflow of gold-bearing mill service 
•solution. 

(5) Difficulty of obtaining accurate screen values (by assay) owing to 
presence of gold in solution in screen pulp. 

It may be observed that the first two objections would disappear if 
.amalgamation were entirely abandoned, but in that case long and costly 
treatment in tube mills would be required, involving all-sliming. u It is 
unlikely that any all sliming process will ever be applied to banket ore, since 
the cost of converting into slime the residual hard granular sand particles, 
•constituting nearly half the weight of the present crushed product, would 
far exceed the value of the small additional amount of gold recovered in that 
way ” (Caldecott). 

Another point is that in stamp battery practice from 5 to 10 tons of solu¬ 
tion are required per ton of ore, and although most of this can be retained 
in the mill circuit, at least part of the solution in the mill circuit must be 
passed through the precipitating plant, thus increasing the loss of zinc and 
•cyanide. There is also the fouling of the mill circuit solution to be considered, 
necessitating the use of fresh solution occasionally and the throwing away 
of the old solution. With soft ores other machines, such as the Huntington 


1 E. L. Bateman, S, African Mining Jan. 10,1914, p. 469. Endorsed in letter from 
Dr. Caldecott. 
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mill, requiring less solution (say 4 tons per ton of ore) can be used in milling, 
and the difficulty caused by the large amount of solution in the mill circuit 
is diminished. 

On the other hand, among the advantages of crushing in cyanide it is 
pointed out that— 

(1) Dissolution of gold is promoted by the close mixing of ore and solu¬ 
tion involved in crushing. 

(2) Float gold is rapidly dissolved during crushing without a chance 
to escape. 

(3) If water is used, the de-watered pulp carries some water into the 
cyanide plant. This amounts only to from 25 to 40 per cent, of water in 
the case of sand, but in slime it is considerably more. With all-sliming, 
followed by de-watering in Dorr's thickener, the ratio of water to dry slime 
is 1 or 1J to 1, The addition of this quantity of water to the cyanide solution 
in agitation vats seriously dilutes it. More cyanide must be added, and to 
avoid a continual increase in the quantity of solution in the cyanide plant, it 
is necessary to throw some solution away. When ore is crushed in cyanide, 
an amount equivalent to the solution in the thickened pulp can be returned 
to the mill circuit, and so the consumption of cyanide is ipso facto reduced. 

(4) There is no risk of the theft of amalgam. 

Comparisons made by N. Cunningham 1 between the practice at the 
Hollinger and Dome Mills, Porcupine, Ontario, are as follows, for the first 
few months of 1914 :— 


Hollinger Mill. 

Crusting in 
Cyanide Solution. 

Solution precipitated per ton of ore, 2-67 tons. 
Zinc consumption per ton of ore, . 0*59 lb. 

Cyanide consumption per ton of ore, 0*46 lb. 

Total recovery. .... 96-0 per cent. 


Dome Mill. 

Crushing in 
Water. 

1*70 tons. 
0-34 Jb. 

0-75 lb. 

95-0 per cent. 


The Hollinger mill does not use amalgamation, but the Dome mill amal¬ 
gamates the ore. The ores differ only in grade, the Hollinger ore being 
three times as rich as that of the Dome, so that the tailing at the Dome 
mill is poorer than that at the Hollinger. At the Dome mill, Dorr thickeners 
are used, giving an underflow of pulp in which the ratio of liquid to solid is 
about 1 to 1. The extra consumption of cyanide is instructive. The com¬ 
parison is chiefly interesting as an indication of the excellent results which 
can be obtained on similar ore by both methods. 2 The respective costs of 
treatment are not given. 

Examples of crushing in cyanide are given on pp. 415, 416, and 417. 


Examples or Practice. 

Besides the following examples, others have been already given, notably 
in the section on the treatment of sulpho-tellurides. 


1 Cunningham, Mng. and Hoi. Frans, July 4,1914, p. 19. 

a For a discussion on crushing in cyanide see A. W. Allen, Mng. and tici. Press, Aug. 16, 
1913 ; May 30, 1914; Sept. 5, 1914; J. B. Stewart, Sept. 20, 1913; N. Cunningham, July 4 
and Oct. 17,1914. 
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Witwatersrand. 

The treatment is fully described in Rand Metallurgical Practice, vols. L 
and ii. Briefly, it consists in sorting out waste rock ; breaking the ore in 
rock-breakers ; crushing in alkaline water through coarse screens by stamps ; 
de-watering in cones ; crushing in tube mills ; diluting and passing the pulp 
over amalgamated plates ; classifying the pulp in cones into sand and slime, 
with return of a classified underflow to the tube mill ; cyaniding of collected 
sand by percolation ; coagulation of slime with lime, and treatment with 
cyanide by decantation (p. 350) ; precipitation of gold by lead-zinc shavings ; 
dissolving the zinc in bisulphate of sodium, and fusing the residue with fluxes 
or with litharge. Owing to the fiat nature of the ground, elevation of the pulp 
by pumping or tailing wheels is required during treatment and in the dis¬ 
posal of tailing. The methods are continuously undergoing revision, and 
new plants exhibit new features, while old machines, partly discredited, 
still continue at work' in old plants, to be discarded when it is profitable to 
do so. There is accordingly considerable divergence between the methods 
in use side by side. 

The following section is slightly abridged from a summary of recent 
progress, for which the author is indebted to Dr. \\ . A. Caldecott, the con¬ 
sulting metallurgist of the Consolidated Goldfields group. The account is 
supplementary to the information contained in the foregoing pages, and applies 
alike to crushing, amalgamation and cyaniding. 

The frontispiece gives a general view of the Knight's Deep and Simmer 
East joint reduction works. The photograph was taken in 1907, and kindly 
sent by Dr. Caldecott for reproduction. It shows the lOO stamp mill and the 
elevator wheels on the right, and the dump at the hack. 

The practice on the Rand is the result, of many years’ evolution, with 
the co-ordinated efforts of many men, freely interchanging their experience, 
and applying to their special problem, wherever possible, the results obtained 
elsewhere. The main features which broadly characterise Hand practice 
are the large number of producing mines in (‘lose proximity to one another; 
the large scale of operations ; the absence of chemical difficulties in the simple 
low-grade ore ; the use of as few and as largo units as possible for each stage 
of treatment, those fullilling similar functions being grouped together to 
facilitate supervision ; simplicity of plant arrangement and operation ; 
cheap power and unskilled labour; and the group system of supervision, 
guidance and control of several subsidiary companies. As regards future 
tendencies, plants already exist such as t he kandlontein Gentral and Knight's 
Deep, capable of treating ‘>,500 to 5,000 tons of ore daily, and such large 
installations may become more general. 

The chief physical oharacteristir of banket ore is its hard abrasive nature, 
which involves the necessity of crushing by impact by means of stamps and 
tube mills, and precludes the economic use of all rolling, rubbing, or grinding 
machines for pulverising ore, on account of the heavy operating cost oi such 
appliances through high steel consumption by abrasion. This is the reason 
for the failure of all attempts to introduce fine crushing rolls, hall mills, 
edge roller or (-Julian mills and grinding pans. In general, it is not desirable 
to crush banket so fine as to obtain a residue containing, on the average, 
much less than 0*25 dwt, gold per ton after cyaniding. This necessitates a 
final tailing pulp containing from about 75 per cent, of - 90 product (/>., 
passing 90-mesh sieve, with 0*00t> inch aperture) with bdwt. ore, to 85 per 



















the additional tonnage crusted costs very little, when ample reduction plant 
is available. The elimination of sorting reduces the capital expenditure and 
the operating costs. 


Fig. 179.—Stamp Batteries without Amalgamated Plates. Robinson Deep Mine. 
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Breaking .— Underground breakers, where used, are set to make a product 
of G to 9 inches, and surface breakers one of 1J- or 2 inches. Grizzlies screen 
off about 50 per cent, of the ore, which does not pass through the breakers. 
Both jaw and gyratory breakers are used, and efficient and careful breaking 
is regarded as essential. Tube mill pebbles of -1-inch cube are sorted out in 
the breaker station, and in order to minimise the breathing of dusty air by 
operators, sprays or exhaust fans with suctions to each breaker, to withdraw 
the dust produced, are now commonly installed. 

>S 'tamp Milling .—The use of heavy stamps up to 2,000 lbs. weight is general 
in all new mills. The Nissen stamps are especially adapted for small instal¬ 
lations. With heavy stamps not more than 07 drops per minute, with 8 inches 
set height of drop, should be given to avoid undue breakages of cam shafts 
owing to shock of cam impact on the tappet. 

The ratio of 10 heavy stamps per standard tube mill (51 by 22 feet) is 
the usual modern practice, with coarse screens up to 1 inch aperture and 
stamp duties up to 20 tons per stamp of 2,000 lbs., and without plates in 
the stamp mill. Figs. 178 and 179 illustrate the former practice with 
amalgamated plates at the New Ncriot mill, and the practice in dan. 
191-1 at the .Robinson Deep installation. In Fig. 179 the tube mill motors 
are shown on the left. 



The ratio of water to solids in coarse battery screen pulp is very low. 
and varies between II and 5 to I ; tube.-mill pulp contains about' 29 per 
-cent, of water, and the water ratio in the, pulp Mowing over the tube-mill 
amalgamated plates is l.l to l. In general, launders in a modern crushing 
plant, are steep, lo per cent, being a frequent grade, and the proportion 
of water in the. pulp in various stages is correspondingly reduced. The 
advantage of this procedure is obvious in reducing the cost of pulp elevation, 
the number of classifiers, and the size of the pumps returning the. alkaline 
mill service, water to tin*, crushing plant. 

To a,void having to pump coarse pulp from battery screens, tin* best' 
practice, as at t he Robinson Deep, is to gravitate from baht erics into diaphragm 
tube-mill cones ((> by 9 feet), the underflow from which, containing up to 1U0 
tons solids per 21 hours, enters the tube mills. This is illustrated in Fig. 180. 1 
This diagram now represents accepted modern practice, except that it, is 
not, worth while to separate the mill ore feed into plus arid minus 9-mcsli 
products before 1 he ore enters t he mortar box. 

1 \V. R. Dowling, Hand Mi (n/ltmjirut Pr<tciiv<\ vol. i., p. 12t>. 
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The huih stamp duty, up to loo tons per 5-stamp battery of heavy stamps 
durinu 21 hours, and coarse screening at low cost have prevented the intro¬ 
duction of rolls in place of stamps ft a* rrushitiu to !dnch mesh, although it 
would he tpiite practicable. This is due to the fact that the abrasive- 
properties of banket ore make roll maintenance hieh. in addition to which 
there is the difficulty caused by the dttsf rai-ed by dry-crushiny, t rommellin<_>- 
and return of oversize. 

The use for pul]> elevation of centrifugal pumps with renewable steel or 
hard cast-iron liners has become ,general on account of their relativelv low 
capital cost , limited area required for installation and tlexibilih in allowing 
the height of pulp (‘Icvation to be ehanued when required. 

Tuth'-MiUimj.- In a modern Rand enmhinu plant about two-thirds of. 
the crushing, as measured in tons of tine (- ‘Jn. mesh) product. is done by 
tube mills. The tube mills are la rue and art* fed with the coarse, pulp under¬ 
flow of classifiers (see Fin. 1SL which is from a phot oy i aph of tin* Robinson 
Deep installation taken in January, I‘.U I). Kaoh tufa* mill receives the coarse- 
underflow from its diaphragm com* classifier mi the riudit. into which tin* pulp 
gravitates from the stamp batteries. Slight \ariations from flu* dimensions, 
of the standard mills (5! by 22 feet) have lately been installed in the shape 
of mills of 0 by 1 (hi feet, but without much e\ idenf pract ical yain. Fxeept 
for all-sliminy, short tube mills merely ser\t* to conform to limited sand 
feed or 1 o limited power. For standard tube mills f he rules should be. observed 
of 21 revolutions per minute, hiuh percentage of nmniny time, adequate- 
pebble load, and laree (250 (o luu tons per 21 hours) sand feed as in per cent, 
moisture pulp, so as to provide sutlieienf coarse paiticles in the latter part; 
of the tube mill to utilise fully the rnmhiny chert of the falling pebbles. 
The use of an internal s(*oop discharge, low<*i me t he !e\rl of the liquid pulp 
in the mill and equivalent to a Iarje out let tsunnum. ha-. enabh*d the erushini* 
capacity to be increased h\ 2b per cent, and upwuid* with a mn’e.spondini’ 
increase from 7 tons to 15 tons per 21 hours of banket ore pebble consump¬ 
tion, more rapid liner wear, and higher power eonmmptnun No new 5.1 j>v 
22 feet mills are likely to he installed with 1ms than }5o II.R. motors and 
possibly 175 If.Ik motors. Individual waft metres for each tube mill an* used 
to re.uulnte the pebble feed so as to maintain a mirTant pnw er consumption, 
and mechanical pebble feeders diKen from tin* tube null are employed in 
order to maintain continuously adequate pebble load'* in each mill. The 
longitudinal hard steel bar liner has come into t*em*ial u e and has a life of 
six months or more, mvinjn to the wear brim* taken b\ pebbles wedded in the 
2*5 inch spaces between flu* bars on edee 

AmahjawuUmi, The use of bat teiy seteeninv amu? e as tj l holes per 
square inch or coarser prevents plate amahutmatson ow me tot he smurinji of 
anuil.uam, and hence in modern stamp nulls t he u r of amulmtmafrd plates 
has b(*(*n diseonttimed. They are ietaiued, howe\ei, m the tube mill circuit in 
t he form of t hreestationary plates of t be n>ii«d dnnm *n«n , {i b\ 12 feet) per 
tube milk but with a jurade of 1 s per *enf, to pieuutf uni baiikme of the, 
thick pulp w hieh flows over tlieni. 1 he pci reutave n*ro\eji bv amalgama¬ 
tion under t-hese conditions depend * npmt the tinenes- oi <iu-hinji and the 
area oi classifier surf act* in proportion 1 t > the t ounaye milled, but n*r< w cries of 
upwards of (>U percent. aie not unusual, and upwind* oi 7*» ],et < cut. has been 
re.eidarly obtained with p\ i it if banket oi e at the Rimeem |% t at e and fluid 
Mining (Company. The mhuntunes of tla* bu eyomy m u<-iii aie (I) more 
ninniuL* iinu* for stamps, w hieh do not i equin* to be ^topped fm plait* dressing 
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or scraping, (2) less gold locked up in plant as amalgam used in the 
setting of plates, (3) greater security against theft, since amalgamation is 
confined to one room, (4) less labour for dressing plates, and (5) lower capital 
cost for plant equipment. 

Classification .—During the last few years this has been greatly developed 
on the Rand. It is usually effected by a limited number of large diaphragm 
cones without additional water, as opposed to the use of numerous small 
cones with ascending water currents employ eel elsewhere. As pointed out 
in tf The Finer Crushing of Banket Ore.” 1 the classification in water of the 
battery screen pulp and of the tube-mill return pulp ensures the richer heavier 
pyrite being more finely crushed than the poorer lighter quartz, and renders 
exactness of battery screening of little importance, since the classifier 
instead of the screen determines what particles shall leave the crushing 
plant. Further, since all gold now recovered by amalgamation must be 
first classified out, the importance of classifieation is much increased, and 
its efficiency is evidenced by the high amalgamation recoveries referred to 
above. (These are higher than was formerly the ease.) 

As regards classification of sand and slime, this has now reached a very 
high degree of efficiency, with the result that sand can he treated in the vat 
where collected as a sand solution pulp from sand filter tables, without the 
cost of transfer and with a much reduced plant, whilst the clean sand residue 
is perfectly fitted for sand filling of old mine workings. Incidentally, the 
foregoing classification permits of lime being added to the ore entering the 
mill bins, instead of being crushed separately in a ball-mill for subsequent 
addition to the slime pulp. This is due to the fact that in cones no danger 
occurs of undue settlement of the slime with the sand, as was the ease when 
the tailing pulp entered large sand colled inn vats. 

The use of safety or return sand cones receiving pulp from the common 
overflow launder of the main classifiers is useful in oilsetting iluetuating 
delivery and uneven distribution of pulp to the main classifiers, and this 
system is followed both in regard to tube mill classification and the. classi¬ 
fication of sand and slime. 

Automatic regulators, for the purpose of preserving the thick underilow 
of diaphragm cones which are engaged in classifying sand and slime, are 
now in satisfactory operation on several mines. Owing to the action of 
the regulators the underilow ceases when the level of settled sand in the, 
cone sinks and begins again when the level has risen slightly. The action 
of the regulator depends upon the pressure of tin* settled sand in the cone 
upon a large double-coned solid wooden tloaf in the cone, directly above 
the diaphragm, and attached to the lower end of n vertical rod whose upward 
motion is assisted by a spiral spring near its upper end. The vertical rod is 
connected above the cone wdfh one end of a horizontal lever, whose othei 
end is connected with a vertical rod outside the cone. The lower end of the 
vertical rod is connected with another horizontal finer at the level of the 
cone outlet, and terminates in a conical plug just below the outlet. As the 
pressure of the rising settled sand in the eone on the float increases, tlie latter 
is depressed, and the plug descends and opens the outlet, whilst the nnerse 
action occurs as the sand in the cone fails. 

In an efficient modern plant the proportion of slime in about 50 per cent. 


1 *W. A. Galdecutfc, Trim*. hint. Mint. and .1/#/., UHM e, I4» 4H. 
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by weight, of which only 1*5 per cent, is -f 200 mesh, and the percentage 
of colloidal slime in the sand is trivial. 

Citaniding .—The sand now frequently constitutes only 50 per cent, by 
weight of the ore milled. Owing to the absence of slime in the interstitial 
spaces, it occupies when settled about 23 cubic feet per ton, and can be satis¬ 
factorily collected and aerated and leached in the same vat when sand fi Iter 
tables are employed (see Fig. 153, p. 351). The clean sand residue after 
cyaniding by percolation should not contain more than 0-33 dwt. gold per 
ton. For the methods of surface transport of pulp, see p. 356. The 
method of transport of sand, as pulp pumped through pipes by centrifugal 
pumps, is likewise largely employed on the Rand for tailing pulp elevation 
and solution pulp transfer from sand filter tables. 

TABLE XXXVI.— Average Working Cyanide Solutions during Decem¬ 
ber, 1913, in Plants of Simmer and Jack, Robinson Deep, 
Knight's Deep and Simmer Deep Companies. 



Per ( lent. 
Free Cyanide 
(in Terms of 
KCy). 

Per Gent. 
Protective 
Alkali 

(in Terms of 
Nat) II). 

Assay Value 
(Dwt. per 
Ton). 

Temperature, 

Q F. 

Strong solution applied to 
Hand charges, . 

Strong solution entering 

om r > 

0 0-21 

0-015 

05 

zinc boxes, 

Strong .solution leaving zinc 

0-028 

0*012 

2*312 

70 

boxes, .... 

0 -02") 

0-021 

0*015 

05 

Weak wash solution applied 





to sand charges, 

Weak wash solution enter¬ 

o-ou 

0-013 

0*013 

07 

ing zinc boxes, 

Weak wash solution leaving 

0*015 

0-010 

0*334 

00 

zinc boxes. 

Last drainings from sand 

0*010 

0*012 

0*013 

07 

charges, .... 

0*008 

0*008 

0044 


First, wash slime solution 



! 


entering zinc boxes, 

0*007 

0*008 

0-300 

7(> 

First wash slime solution 





leaving zinc boxes, . 

Second wash slime solution, 

0*006 

0*000 

()•() 15 

72 

0*008 

0*007 

0*120 j 

80 

Mill service water, 


0*011 

0 010 

i.. 

70 

. .. ... .— ... „ 

. „ _ _ 

_ _ _... 




Slime treatment by decantation (see above, pp. 356 and 359) is still 
practised, but slime is now being treated in some plants by vacuum liltration. 
Air-lift vats are commonly used in Butters’ vacuum liltcr plants, though 
for the dissolution of gold*in current slime containing little reducing matter 
their use is not so essential as for accumulated slime, or for slimed rich 
battery sand. In both settlement of slime and precipitation, warmed 
working solutions are used, for which purpose the waste steam heat from 
the mill engine power plant is commonly employed. Lead-coated zinc 
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shavings are still commonly retained in use for precipitation. Zinc dust 
precipitation is employed on two recent plants, but requires somewhat 
strong solution to induce sufficient chemical activity for complete precipi¬ 
tation during the limited period of contact before leaving the press, and is 
likewise dependent on the mechanical regularity of zinc dust feed. 

As about 2| tons of solution are precipitated per ton of ore treated, and 
some reduction works treat 4,000 tons of ore per day, the enormous volumes 
involved are obvious. Of late the tendency has been to filter slime solution 
before precipitation through ordinary sand leaching vats specifically devoted 
to this purpose. These can be readily supplied with fresh sand and the old 
clogged sand discharged. Imperfect clarification, power consumption, and 
labour and cost involved in cleansing of cloths have caused clarification filter 
presses to be discarded in several plants. 

Table XXXVI. (p. 407) shows the composition of ordinary working 
cyanide solutions. 

The following table illustrates the consumption of the chief metallurgical 
stores in modern practice :— 


TABLE XXXVII.— Average Consumption of Metallurgical Stores 
per Ton of Ore Milled by Consolidated Goldfields’ Companies 
during 1913. 


Company. 

Mercury. 

Lime 
(75 Per 
Cent.). 

Sodium 
Cyanide 
(130 Per 
Cent.). 

Zinc. 

Lead 

Acetate. 

Bisulpliate 
of Soda. 


Troy Ozs 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Simmer & Jack, 

0-0309 

2-732 

0-343 

0-382 

0*069 

1-561 

Robinson Deep, 

0-0830 

1-999 

0-271 

0 417 

0 043 

1-516 

Knights Deep, 

0-0864 

1-965 

0-300 

0-376 

0-039 

1-216 

Simmer Deep, . 

0 0653 

2-033 

0-315 

0-111 

0-044 

1 -629 

Averages, 

0*0664 

2-1822 

0-3072 

0*3965 

0-0487 

1-4805 


Actual results of present practice are illustrated in the tabular statement 
for 1913 (Table XXXVIII.), which represents the treatment of 3,387,230 
tons of ore by four crushing companies on the Witwatersrand of the 
Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa, Limited. The following are the 
average working costs in pence per ton of ore for the various operations 
involved in the treatment of the ore from the headgear to the dump. 
The costs are for the same four companies and for the same period as 
those in Table XXXVIII. 


Operation. 
Transport of ore, 
Breaking and sorting, 
Stamp milling, 

Tube milling, . 

Sand treatment, 

Slime treatment. 


Cost per Ton (in Pence). 

. 2-773 

. 3-258 

. 10-512 

. 8-340 

. 9-113 

. 5-988 


3s. 3-984 


Total, 










—Result of Banket Ore Treatment for 1913. 
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L— 

Average 
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71,333 

54,883 

96,894 

59,158 

70,567 
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Simmer and Jack, 

Robinson Deep, . 

Knights Deep, 

Simmer Deep, 

Averages 'I 

(pro rata to - 
Tonnage), J 
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Homes take Mills, S. Dakota, 1911. 1 

Amalgamation followed by Cyanide—Merrill Filter Presses—Zinc Dust 
Freeipitation. —The ore at this mine is of uniformly low grade, containing 
about 0-2 oz. gold per ton. When derived from deep levels it consists of 
chlorite or ferruginous hornblende, quartz, pyrite, pyrrhotite, and the car¬ 
bonates of calcium, magnesium and iron. In some parts arseno-pyrite, 
garnet and mica are present. The mining is done by shafts, although open 
cuts are still being worked. 

The ore as it comes from the mine is dumped over grizzlies, the rock 
passing through going to the storage bins, and the larger lumps travelling 
on to Gates’ gyratory breakers. From these the broken ore is fed by means 
of a Challenge feeder into the battery mortar. 

In all, there are six mills at Homestake, employing 1,000 stamps. Each 
set of ten stamps is driven by a 2b 1LP. motor set on the level of the cam 
shaft. The mortars used are taller and narrower than those used in many 
other mills, and are not provided with back plates. The mortar blocks are 
formed of 2-inch creosoted pine planks. The falling weight of the stamps 
is about 850 to 1)00 lbs., and the initial drop with new shoes and dies is 
10 inches. Water is fed into the top of the mortars through pipes of small 
diameter, and at some of the mills special nozzles have been (itted to these 
pipes, in order to preserve a maximum ratio of water to ore of 11 to 1. 
This ratio is large, according to general practice. Inside amalgamation is 
practised, a copper plate \ inch thick and 5 to 7 inches wide being attached 
to the chuck block under the screen. 

The discharged ore passes through diagonal needle slot screens (approxi¬ 
mately equivalent to 30 to 35-mesh screens) on to a series of outside amal¬ 
gamation ])lates. The first of these is of pure copper, 1 feet 0 inches wide, 
12 feet long, and J- inch thick. The remaining three sets of plates are made 
increasingly wider, in order to give a thin stream of pulp, and are silver- 
plated. The final row of plates is situated in a plate house, where the whole 
of the pulp from the mill is re-divided and spread uniformly over the tables. 

Mercury is fed into the mortar box hourly. The amalgam which gathers 
in the mortar and on the outside plates is collected every day, while the 
inside amalgamation ]>lates are scraped once in fifteen days. The loss of 
mercury is found to be about 0*13 oz. per ton of ore crushed. 

The accumulated amalgam is retorted even ten days in cast-iron trays 
fixed within horizontal cylindrical retorts whose covers are luted on. Each 
retort holds 7,000 ozs. The whole of tin* mercury is volatilised in about 
seventeen hours, and the residual gold is then melted* under borax in graphite 
crucibles. 

Concentration is not now practised at this mill, as direct cyaniding has 
been found to give better results. 

The tailing from the stamp mill is carried by launders to a sump in the 
regrinding mill, whence it is distributed to fourteen gravity cones, each 
4 feet in diameter, and with sides sloping at 70°. 

A large proportion (88 per cent.) of the pulp passes from these cones as 
overflow and goes to the classifiers. The spigot discharge from each gravity 
cone passes to a second concentrating cone (10 inches diameter), which is 


1 A. J. Clark and W. J. Hharwood, Tram. Inst. Mug. and Mvt., 1013, 22, OH. 
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fed with an upward current of water at about 30 lbs. pressure. The over¬ 
flow fi om this joins, the previous overflow, while the sand is discharged to 
the regrinding machines through pipe launders. 

The regrinding machinery consists of seven 5 feet pans and one tube-mill 
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(5 X 14 feet). The pans are of the Wheeler type, and are designed to give 
a continuous peripheral discharge. They revolve 58 times per minute and 
treat 20 tons per day ; mercury is fed in at intervals. The tube-mill is fitted 
with a 5-inch Silex lining and employs flint pebbles as grinders. A de¬ 
watering cone is placed immediately before the tube-mill, in order to reduce 
the water content of the pulp to about 88 per cent. The mill grinds 73 tons 
per day. Silvered amalgamation plates are fixed after the pans and the tube 
mill, in order to recover any gold which may have been freed in the process 
of crushing. From a comparison of the two types of machine working on 
similar material, the tube mill is considered to be the more suitable for this 
particular ore. 

The classification into sand and slime is carried out in sheet-iron cones 
fitted with replaceable cast-iron outlet nozzles. In the main system there 
are three series of cones, the underflow' from the first and second passing to 
the succeeding series ; the overflow from each series is considered as slime. 
Only the last cone is fitted with arrangements which supply a current of 
water under pressure. 

.Practically the whole of the overflow from the classifying cones will pass 
a 200-mesh screen, and, before passing to the slime plant, is thickened in 
large tanks with conical bottoms, made of redwood. The feed into these 
tanks is central and the discharge opening is at the apex of the cone. 

The cyanide treatment of the sand is effected at one plant in a series 
of vats, twenty in number ; each is *11 feet in diameter and 0 feet deep, 
and holds GOO tons of dry sand. At another plant only five vats are used ; 
each is 5*1 x 13 feet, and holds 1,250 tons of dry sand. 

A Rutters and Mein distributor feeds each row of vats, and around each 
vat there is a series of syphons, which are used to facilitate the withdrawal 
of the surface water immediately after the solution lias been run on. The 
weak and strong solutions are carried overhead in separate pipes. To (‘-very 
ton of pulp containing 43 per cent, solids 4 to 5 lbs. of lime, which has been 
crushed in a separate mortar, are added. A further 0*4 lb. of lime per ton 
is added on the top of the charge, and about 04 lb. per ton is added to the 
solution. Table XXXIX. is a summary of the sand treatment. 

The slime is treated in Merrill presses (see p. 373), of which 28 are used, 
each containing 92 4-inch frames and 91 plates, and holding 25 tons of 
slime. The daily capacity is 70 tons. The slime contains 35 pen* cent, of 
solid matter, and is fed into two sludge tanks, 2G feet- diameter and 24 
feet dee]), into which is also run a thick cream of slaked lime. From the 
sludge tanks the pulp passes to the presses through an 11-inch main, killing 
is complete in about 70 minutes, the end being determined by measuring 
the quantity of water passing through in a. given time. The treatment 
time is altered according as the rafe of leaching is fast- or slow'. 


Air, 

Weak solution, 
Air, 

Strong solution. 
Weak solution, 
Water, . 


Honrs. 

1 to 1-5 
0*4 to (Hi 
1 to 1*8 
1 to 1*5 
0*8 to 1-7 
12 to 13 tons. 
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TABLE XXXIX. 



Approx. Time. 

Strength of Solution, Pressure 

Effluent. 


Hours. 

of Air, etc. 

Filling, . 

9 

Overflow containing slimes 



16 

to clarifying tank. 

To sewer. 


Draining, 

Aerating, 

16 

4 lbs. per square inch. 



Leaching, 

16 { 

0*10 per cent. NaCN. 

f Mainly to sewer. At end 

Au, $0. SO. 

\ to precipitation boxes. 

Draining, 

16 


Weak solu-*] 


Aerating, 

13 

f 

5 lbs. per square inch. 

0*10 per cent. NaCN and 

tion sump. 

Precipitated 
-in zinc 
boxes. 

Leaching, 

u \ 

some from weak solution 

I^Weak soln- 

L 

ii 

sump. 

5 lbs. per square inch. 

J tion sump, j 


Draining, 

Aerating, 

9 


fNaCN and 


Leaching, 

12 { 

0*055 per cent. NaCN. 

) 

lime added 

Au, $0.02. 

[ Strong solu- 

and pumped 

Washing, 

16 { 

Water tank. 

Clarifying tank overflow. 

j tion sump. 

to strong 

solution 




[storage. 




( Weak solu* 

' Precipitated 

Sampling, 

3 

! 

! 

\ tion sump/ 

and run to 
[sewer. 

Discharge, 
Filling, . 

} 9 

1 

1 

Sewer. 



Table XL. gives the various operations of slime treatment in brief 
outline, and indicates tlie source and destination of ail the solutions used. 

TABLE XL. 



Approx. 

Time. 

Hours. 

Filling, 

■{ 

Aerating, - 

1 

f 

Leaching, - 

o 

<w> 

1 

o 

£ 

Aerating, - 

1 

r 

Leaching, - 

■ 1 


Leaching, - 

■ 1 


Washing, - 

■ I 

Discharging, 

■f 


Source, Strength of Solutions, 
Pressure, etc. 


Sludge pressure tank. 

30 per cent, solids. 

Sp. gr. 1*25. Au., $0.87. 
20 lbs. per square inch. 

25 lbs. per square inch. 
0*027 per cent. NaCN. 
Aik. 12. 

18-20 lbs. per square inch. 

Au, $0.02. 

25 lbs. per square inch. 
NaCN, 0*05 per cent. 

Au, $0.52. 

18-20 lbs. per square inch. 
NaCN, 0*027 per cent. 

Au, $0.02. 

18-20 lbs. per square inch. 

Wash water tank. 
Through cloths and across 
cakes. 30 lbs. per sq. in. 

Upper water tank. 
Through nozzles in sluic¬ 
ing bar. 60 lbs. per sq. 
in. 


Approx. 

Time. 

Hours. 


1 

2 

1-3 


1*7 


I 0-7 

t 


Effluent. 


Part to clarifying tank 
overflow to wash water 
tank. Part to sewer. 

Sewer. 

Low 1 Clarified, 

solution j- pptd. 
sump. J and to sewer. 


Weak \ Clarified, pptd., 
solution j- and to weak 
sump. J soln. storage. 


Strong 

solution 

sump. 

Low 

solution 

sump. 

Sewer. 


(NaCN and lime j 
j added. Then ' 
| to strong 
[ soln. tank. 

1 Pptd. and run ; 
j to sewer. 
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The precipitation of the gold in the enriched cyanide solutions is effected 
by means of zinc dust. At each plant there are two sumps containing weak 
solution, one of which is filling while the precious metals in the solution 


Water 


We a k Solution Strong Solution 
Precipitate. Precipitate. 

-- J - H z SO, 



Fusion. 

without air blast. 


Mill Shimmings 
v Limestone ? Cokegtc 



n~ 

slag 


(Lead Bullion Matte, 
' < Containing t 
[ Go/d& Silver. \ 
Solo 


“1 

Slag. 

\ 

To dump . 


Matte 
._J 


Lead Bullion 

Cu peilation 
with air blast 


f . 

Bottom 

..J 


Litharge 

Gold & Stiver 


Litharge 


Fig. 183. 


Refined 
Bullion Bar 


■Treatment of Precipitate at the HomoKtake Mill, South Dakota. 


Furnace 


from the other are being precipitated. The zinc dust is fed to a small stream 
of solution, which carries it forward to join the main stream from the sump 
at a point just beyond the discharge. Both zinc and solution are then pumped 
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up to the Merrill presses, where the fine gold is caught on the filter cloths 
and the barren liquid is discharged to the weak solution storage to be used 
again. In the case of the “ low 55 solution, the liquor is carried by gravity 
to a press situated below the level of the tank, and the zinc is added as before. 
The solution issuing from this press is run to waste. 

Filter cloths are burnt after two months 5 use and the ash added to the 
bulk of the precipitate to be smelted. Sixty-two tons of the weak solution 
pass through the presses per hour when the process is regular and the machines 
are at their normal capacity. The following figures of the consumption 
of zinc are given as typical results from an average month’s run :— 


TABLE XLI. 



All Solution Precipitated. 

No. 1 sand plant, . 

No. 2 sand plant, . 

Slime, ..... 
All,. 

Lbs. of Zinc per 
Ton of Solution. 

0-173 

0-174 

0-160 

0-165 

Lbs. of Zinc per Oz. 
of Gold Precipitated. 
1*22 

1- 31 

2- 84 

1*84 


At the end of each month a strong current of air is blown through the 
presses, in order to displace all remaining solution, and then the precipitate 
is discharged into a shallow tray placed beneath. The zinc is dissolved out 
of the precipitate by means of sulphuric acid (66° B.) in a lead-lined tank, 
and after the precipitate has been washed thoroughly and allowed to settle, 
the supernatant liquor is drawn oh through a small filter press. Finally 
the precipitate itself is forced through the press, dried somewhat by a 
current of air, and then placed in trays to be dried over a steam chamber. 
After drying, the precipitate is mixed with suitable fluxes of litharge, 
borax and old slags, and moulded in a special machine into briquettes of 
7 lbs. each. The briquettes are further dried in an enclosed furnace, and 
then charged on to the test of an English cupellation furnace. The test is 
made of 75 per cent, cement and 25 per cent, limestone. Lead bullion is 
first added to the furnace which has been heated already for some hours, 
and when the lead is molten the briquettes are charged in. The test soon 
becomes full of molten material, and at this stage the slag is drawn off 
and more briquettes added. Additional lead is now introduced and an air 
blast applied across the surface of the metal. Molten litharge is run off 
at intervals until none is left, when the heat is increased for a few 
minutes, and the bullion allowed to cool. This is then cut up, melted in 
a wind furnace, and cast into bars of about 980 fine. Most of the by¬ 
products, such as slag, spent litharge, matte, stained cupels, etc., are treated 
in a small water-jacketed blast furnace, in order to recover any values 
which they may contain. 

Waihi Gold Mine, New Zealand, 1 1906. 

Crushing in Cyanide—Cyaniding of Concentrate .—The rock from the 
mine is crushed in two series of Gates 5 crushers until it passes a 1-inch to 
1^-inch ring. The crushed material is elevated to the stamps, of which 


1 F. N. Rhodes, Mng. May. (New York), Jan. 1906, p. 15. 
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there are 330 in use, ranging from 850 to 1,250 lbs. in weight. Cyanide 
solution is fed into the mortar box. The pulp issuing through the screens 
is sized in pyramidal shaped boxes, whose sides are arranged at an angle 
greater than 55° to the horizontal. The slime passes to the slime plant, and 
the sand to the tube mills. 

The latter are 20 by 4J feet, and one mill handles the product from thirty 
stamps. Muntz metal amalgamation plates are arranged in a separate 
building after the tube mills, and over these the slime from the classifiers 
is run. About 15 per cent, of the gold and silver in the ore is thus caught. 
The pulp is again sized after amalgamation, the slime going on to the agitators 
and the intermediate and coarser sand being treated on Union vanners 
and Wilfley tables. The sand from the concentrators is treated in spitz- 
luten and spitzkasten yielding 40 per cent, of slime and the rest sand. The 
latter is treated by leaching in large steel or concentrate vats for four to six 
days, the solution used containing 0*2 to 0-5 per cent, of cyanide. About 
1 ton of sump solution and water washes is required for each ton of ore in 
the vat to remove the gold and silver in solution. 

Lime is added to the slime to facilitate settlement, and it is then thickened 
and settled in large tanks. From these it passes to agitation vats, where it 
is stirred vigorously with 0*07 to QT2 per cent, cyanide for about 45 hours. 
The slime next falls into a Monteju, or pressure tank of egg shape, and is 
forced into the filter presses. After washing with weak solution and then 
with water, the slime cakes are sluiced into the river. 

The concentrate 1 from the vanners, consisting chiefly of the sulphides 
of non, zinc, copper and lead, is kept under water to prevent oxidation, 
and is first treated in Krupp tube mills. The product is sized, the sand 
returned to the tube mills and the slime sent forward to be agitated with 
0T2 to 0*3 per cent, cyanide solution in a series of ten connected cylinders 
(16 x 6 feet) with conical bottoms. The concentrate is finally filter-pressed 
to remove the rich solution. About 500 tons of concentrate are produced 
each month, assaying about 5*5 ozs. of gold and 65 ozs. silver per ton. 

The enriched solutions are precipitated by zinc thread, the precipitate 
being fed on to the hearth of a cupellation furnace, and the resulting bullion 
refined by the Gutzkow process. 

The capacity of the plant is about 1,000 tons of ore per day, and the 
extraction is given as 96 per cent. 


The Argo Cyanide Mill, Idaho Springs, Colorado, 1913. 2 

Concentration — Counter-current Decantation .—This is a customs mill, and 
treats the ores from the mines in the surrounding district. The material is 
first crushed in gyratory breakers, and is then sampled, afterwards being sent 
to the stamp mill. 

The stamps are twenty in number and weigh 1,000 lbs. each. They are 
electrically driven, and crush 135 tons per day, using a 12-mesh screen and 
a 4-inch height of discharge. Cyanide solution, to which a definite amount 
of lime has been added, is fed into the mortar box. Short (5 feet) amalgam¬ 
ation plates are used, as it was found that longer ones were more difficult 


1 E. G. Banks, Mng. and Sci. Press, Jan. 21, 1911, p. 142; W. Gowland, Non-Ferrous 
Metals, p. 279. 

2 S. L. Goodale, Eng. and Mng. J., 1913, 96 , 385; J. V. N. Dorr, ibid., p. 1030. 
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to keep in condition owing to the use of cyanide in the mortar. The amal¬ 
gam traps used are electrolytic in action, the cathode being formed by a 
copper plate floating in a bath of mercury contained in a cone-shaped vessel, 
and the anode by the discharge pipe which is placed 3 inches above the 
copper plate. 

The pulp from the stamps passes to a duplex Dorr classifier, and is then 
distributed to five Card concentrators, which give four products:—(1) Lead 
concentrate ; (2) iron concentrate (both these go to a Dorr classifier and 
then to separate bins) ; (3) middling, which is again concentrated on another 
Card table; (1) tailing which goes through a three-unit Dorr classifier and 
then to waste, containing probably 50 cents per ton of value. The concen¬ 
trate from the middling is shipped, while the overflow unites with that of 
the spitzkasten and finally goes to a small classifier. The slime from the latter 
goes to two 10-feet agitators, and the sand passes to a small tube mill, the 
discharge from which returns to the classifier. The underflow from the air 
agitators is treated again in one 12 by 20 feet tank and one Parral agitator, 
which are followed by four laigc Dorr thickeners. The last of these is 
higher than the first, and the others are placed intermediately so that the 
solution travels back by the action of gravity. The overflow from the first 
vat- goes to the clarifying filter and then to the zinc boxes. The underflow 
from each of the other tanks passes to the next one in the series. 

Three live-compartment zinc boxes are used, the head compartment of 
each box carrying a frame of 20 anodes and cathodes (5 x 1 inches), as an 
electrolytic oxidiser and an antidote to cyanicides in the solution. 

Lluvia de Oro Mill, Chihuahua, Mexico, 1913. 1 

Ontshhiif hi/ A 'issen Stamps ('outlier current Decmilutum.- The ore from 
this mine is very hard, and requires to be so (‘.rushed that- at least 115 per 
cent-, will pass through a 200 mesh sieve, in order to (ixpo.se flic fine particles 

of precious metal. 

From the mine: the ore passes to a grizzly. The oversize from this is 
crushed in a. rock breaker, and joins the undersize on its way to the storage 
Inn which feeds the stamp battery. 

Twelve Nissen skimps, each weighing 1,500 lbs., and having individual 
mortars, are in uses The mortars are. east in two piee.es, to fae.ilitate repairs 
and removals. A 10 11.P. motor drives each set of four stamps, the 1 might 
and frequency oi drop being maintained at 8 inches and 105 times per minute 
respectively. The daily capacity oi the mill is about 80 tons. Cyanide 
solution is run into the mortar, and amalgamation is not/* practised, as it 
was the opinion of 1 lie operators that the material which could be amalgam¬ 
ated could convenientIv be concentrated, thus saving time and money in 
retorting, the. 

From the battery the pulp passes direct to two Baylis classifiers, the 
fine material from which goes to the distributing box for the concentrators, 
while the marser portion is reground in two ,‘U by ](> feet tube mills, and 
eventually travels to the concentrators. The tube mills have an El Oro 
lining (see p. 235), and use pieces of ore from the mine instead of 
pebbles for (‘rushing the pulp. The (‘oneentrators consist of five standard 
table machines. They deliver their concentrate to the appropriate bin 

1 II. K. Conklin, A////, and Mmj. Mar. 15, 1913, p. 551. 
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and their tailing to two Dorr classifiers. From, the bin the concentrate 
is re-treated on another table, and then sent to the bullion room. The sand 
from the Dorr classifiers is reduced in two tube mills in a closed circuit with 
the Dorr machines, the fine palp being carried to a series of eight Johnston- 
Frue vanners. The concentrate from these joins that from the tables, while 
the tailing is thickened and rid of most of its contained mill solution in two 
tanks, 18 x 6 feet, and then enters the continuous agitation and thickening 
system, which is a feature of the mill. " c The present method is continuous 
agitation in four of the five tanks in use, and washing in five thickening tanks. 
The piping used is automatic. Nearly all the gold and silver dissolved during 
agitation goes into solution in the first three tanks ” (Conklin). Cyanide 
is added to the first agitation tank in a small stream of strong solution. 
The first thickening tank takes its supply from the last agitation tank ; its 
clear overflow goes to the precipitation tank, while the thickened material, 
together with barren solution, forms the charge for the second thickener. 
The overflow from the remaining tanks is used as mill solution, and the under¬ 
flow from each successive tank passes to the next one in the series, mixed with 
barren solution (or, in the case of the last one, with water), until finally it 
is discharged to the dump. It is claimed that “ the most important fact 
developed in the operation of the mill is that the changing of the solution 
in contact with the pulp increases the extraction much more than either 
a longer time of agitation or the use of a stronger solution.” The adoption 
of the continuous agitation principle has increased the extraction and enabled 
the use of a weaker cyanide solution, thus decreasing the loss of cyanide in 
the tailing moisture. 

The metals in the solution issuing from the agitation tanks are precipitated 
by zinc in the form of shavings, and also as dust. The former is used in the 
ordinary type of zinc boxes, while the latter is added as a thick emulsion 
to the liquid in the precipitation tank. The precipitate is acid-treated, to 
rid it of zinc, and washed thoroughly. Finally, it is collected in a filter 
press under a pressure of 20 lbs., again washed and dried by a current of air. 

The accumulated precipitate is smelted with fluxes in a battery of electric 
furnaces, 1 each 4 feet deep and 16 inches along both sides. The furnaces 
have a fire-brick lining, and are of the resistance type, the graphite electrodes 
being placed so that one just penetrates through the bottom of the furnace 
and the other enters the slag floating on the top of the molten metal. Alter¬ 
nating current is supplied at 60 cycles per second and 110 volts from a three- 
phase generator. 

Yamagano Gold Mine, Satsuma, Japan, 1914. 

This mine, situated in the locality of Kagoshima, is the fifth largest 
mine in Japan in the order of tons of ore treated, and the second in the order 
of gold produced. 2 Gold was discovered in this region early in the seven¬ 
teenth century by ancestors of the present owners. XJp to 1912 the district 
had yielded 1,200,000 ozs. of fine gold. 

The ore is found in volcanic fissure veins, the country rock being composed 
principally of augite-andesite, tuff and volcanic conglomerate. 


1 H. R. Conklin, Eng. <md Mng. J., June 15, 1912, p. 1189. 

2 “14th Financial and Economic Annual of Japan,” 1914, pp. 58, 59. 
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Tlie ore is broken in a Blake machine and sized in a trommel, pieces 
larger than inch being returned to the breaker. Barren ore is largely picked 
out by hand on a sorting table, and the residual material passed to the ore 
bins. 

There are two mills in operation, 1 one at Yamagano and the other at 
Nagano, the latter being the more important. 

At Yamagano 20 stamps, each weighing 900 lbs., crush 660 tons (2,240 
lbs.) monthly, the pulp running over four sets of fixed and shaking amalgam¬ 
ation plates, and then to spitzkasten. The slime from these goes direct to 
the cyanide plant; the sand is concentrated on three Wilfley tables, the 
concentrate being subjected to pan-amalgamation. The remaining sand passes 
to the cyanide plant to be treated by percolation. 

At Nagano the ore is carried to a grizzly, 7 x 15 feet, and the oversize 
from this to a Gates' gyratory breaker, to be reduced to something less than 
2-inch size. 

The mill contains eighty 900-lb. stamps, set to an 8-inch drop and oper¬ 
ating 80 times per minute. The monthly output is 2,200 tons (2,240 lbs.). 
Sixteen pairs of fixed and shaking amalgamation plates are fixed in front 
of the battery, and from these the pulp goes to four hydraulic cone classifiers, 
which discharge the sand on to a series of Wilfley tables and the overflow to 
the slime plant. The concentrate is smelted, the tailing being treated in the 
cyanide plant. The amalgam obtained from the plates has an average 
content of 19 per cent, of gold and 13 per cent, of silver. 

The sand is fed into four collecting vats (30 x 6 feet 4 inches), by means 
of a Butters' distributor, and the water drained off with the aid of a vacuum 
pump. The leaching vats, into which the sand is then removed by shovelling 
md tipping, are 30 feet in diameter and 7 feet 4 inches deep, and are fitted 
with false bottoms, from beneath which all solutions enter. The acidity of 
bhe ore is neutralised with 0*5 per cent, of lime, and then a solution of 0*3 per 
cent, cyanide is allowed to remain in the tank for 24 hours. After this time, 
bhe solution is drained away from the bottom, the operation being completed 
oy means of the pump. Dilute (0-08 to 0-1 per cent.) cyanide solution is next 
idded, the volume being twice that of the sand to be treated, and this remains 
n contact for from 40 to 72 hours. Thorough washing follows, the whole 
treatment occupying about 160 hours. All solutions pass to the gold pre- 
up it ation house. 

The slime from the classifiers is settled in 14 ponds and the clear water 
•un off. The thickened material (ratio 1to 1) passes to three agitation 
;anks, 15 feet in diameter and 11 feet 6 inches deep, fed with 60 lbs. of potas¬ 
sium cyanide and 7 tons of weak cyanide solution for every 15 tons of slime, 
ft is agitated for 10 hours by compressed air, with the aid of an outside 
centrifugal pump. From these tanks the slime passes to two Dehne presses, 
whence the solution and washings are carried to the precipitation house 
bo be clarified and afterwards precipitated. 

Solutions from the slime and sand plants are treated in separate zinc 
boxes, eight of which are provided, each having 14 compartments, and 
containing, in all, 700 lbs. of zinc shavings. Twice a month these are taken 
out, washed thoroughly to detach as great a proportion as possible of 
bhe precipitate, and the remainder dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid. The 
residue is washed and smelted in plumbago crucibles. 


1 T. M. Yoshida, Eng. and Mug. J., Jan. 1914, 97 , 101, 217. 
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IJwarro Mill, Candor, North Carolina, 1914. 1 

All-Sliming by Rolls and Tube Mills .—The ore is a hard, tough quartz. 
It passes through a 1-inch grizzly, and the oversize is fed to a breaker of the 
Blake type, with chrome-steel jaws set for lf-inch product. A belt conveyor 
carries the broken ore to a bin, whence it passes with mill solution through 
two sets of rolls successively. The product from the coarse rolls passes through 
a screen with J-inch round holes, and that from the fine rolls through ^--inch 
round holes, or J-inch woven wire screen. The crushed ore is classified and 
the coarse sand with some solution added passes to a tube mill and thence 
back to the classifier, a closed circuit being formed. The overflow goes to 
a Dorr thickener, and the overflow from this goes back to the mill solution 
tank. The thickened pulp goes to three Hendryx agitators arranged .for 
continuous agitation. The agitation period is about eight hours, and an ex¬ 
traction varying from 94 to 97 per cent, is obtained. The agitators have steam 
coils inside the pulp, which is heated to about 90°. The filter is a Kelly 
press, which works only by day. The solution is expelled from the cake 
until it contains only 8 per cent, of moisture, and the cake is then discharged 
as tailing without any washing whatever. The tailing averages about 36 
cents (0*35 dwt.), including both dissolved and unextracted gold and silver, 
and is sometimes as low as 20 cents. 'The pregnant solution is clarified in 
a press, and precipitated in zinc boxes. The precipitate is dried in a pan 
by steam and melted in a tilting furnace fired by kerosene. 


1 P. E. Barbour, Eng. and May. J,, Oct. 24, 1914, p. 729. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE REFINING AND PARTING OF GOLD BULLION. 


General Considerations. —By whatever process gold may have been extracted 
from its ores, it is necessary to melt the crude bullion and cast it into bars 
so that its value may be ascertained, and that it may be put into a form 
convenient for transportation and sale. The. name " bullion " may be con¬ 
veniently restricted to the precious metals, refined or unrefined, in bars, 
ingots, or any other uncoined condition, wlief her contaminated by admix¬ 
ture with base metals or not. It is, however, often applied to coin, and 
the appellation base-bullion " is given to the pig-lead or to copper bottoms 
or pig-copper, which have been obtained in smelting operations, or as the 
result of melting worn-out amalgamated copper plates. Such materials 
may contain only a few parts per thousand of gold and silver, the main 
portion consisting of base metals. The treatment of base bullion, hovsover, 
properly belongs to the metallurgy of argentiferous lead and copper, and 
the descriptions given in this chapter apply to bullion which is valuable 
almost entirely on account of the gold and silver contained in it. 

The operations to which the retorted metal, gold irom the smelting 
operations in cyanide mills, etc., are subjected nia\ 1 e mnnmaned as 
follows :— 

1. The bullion is melted in crucibles (a rouuh refining uj nation I eing 
usually effected at the same time) and cast in ingot-moulds 

2. Assay-pieces are cut from the cast ingots or dipped hum the molten 
metal before pouring, and assays are made on these, \n whirl* the \alue 
and composition of the bars are ascertained. 

3. The bars are then usually sold to the refineries, when* the base metals 
are eliminated and the gold and silver separated bv " puifingA and cast 
into bars separately. Both before and after the parting if is sometimes 
necessary to subject the bullion to further refining operations The burs 
of gold and silver thus obtained, being of a high degree of purify, aie in a 
condition to be used for minting, or tor the various indu> trial pmpo..es to 
which they are applied. 

Composition of Bullion.- Bullion varies greatly in eompurutmn, and 
gold may be present in any proportion up to nearly in* per rent. The gold 
obtained in some chlorination mills was of a high degree of purif\ and laiely 
contained much silver. This precipitated gold, lunve\ ei\ i?enendl\ made 
brittle bars owing to tire presence of a few parts per thousand of lead, bismuth, 
antimony, etc. From some chlorination mills the gold was far from pure, 
owing to various causes. When ferrous sulphate was used as the preeij ifanf, 
x /the precipitate sometimes contained ferric hydrate front which some iron 
was reduced in the crucible, and if sulphuretted hydrogen was used and the 
gold precipitated as sulphide, it was contaminated'with all the hea\ v metals 
contained in the solution, copper, iron, and lead being most often encountered. 
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Eetorted metal is of very different degrees of fineness, according to the 
nature of the ore and the course of treatment. It is usually about 990 fine 
in gold and silver taken together. Placer gold is usually finer than that 
derived from lodes, containing a smaller percentage of silver, while the nature 
of the material treated and the methods used in placer operations are not 
favourable to the contamination of the bullion with base metals, which vary 
in amount only from 0 to 20 parts per thousand, and seldom approach the 
latter figure. 

Gold from battery plates is usually much less pure than placer gold, the 
percentage of base metals being sometimes much higher, a state of things 
due in great part to the difference in the method of treatment. The bullion 
from pan-amalgamation is less fine than battery gold, containing less gold, 
more silver, and more base metals. Retorted gold sometimes contains large 
quantities of iron, and copper is also a common impurity. 

Bullion from the cyanide process is sometimes of very low standard, 
containing as little as 10 per cent, of gold. The predominating impurities 
are zinc and lead. Gold coming from the cupellation furnace (Tavener 
process) and from the crucible smelting of gold slime with manganese 
dioxide is usually from 960 to 980 fine in gold and silver. 

The Melting Furnace. —The furnace used for melting the bullion is of 
simple construction. It may be round or square, with walls consisting of 
an outer layer of ordinary brick and an inner layer, at least 4 inches thick, 
of the best firebrick. There is often a complete outer casing of iron, which 
is useful in keeping the furnace from falling to pieces, but radiates more 
heat than the bricks. The fire-box in a small coke furnace may be about 
1 foot square and about 2 feet deep. (The largest coke-fired furnaces at the 
Royal Mint were round, 2.1 i inches in diameter and 31 \ inches deep.) Below 
is an ashpit, usually lined with a cast-iron tray and provided with a working 
iron door, through which the air-supply of the furnace passes, and by which 
it is regulated. The fire-bars are movable, and their ends rest loosely 
on iron supports. The top of the furnace may be made flat or sloping up 
towards the back at an angle of about 30°. In this case a wide flat ledge 
should be provided at the front, on which crucibles and moulds can rest. 
The top is always made of a cast-iron flanged plate, with an opening of the 
same area as the fire-box. This opening is closed by a cast-iron sliding door 
made in one or two pieces, and preferably lined with firebrick and running 
on rollers. The flue is placed at the back of the fire-box near the top ; in 
a small 12-inch square furnace the cross-section of the flue should have 
an area of about 16 or 18 square inches— e.g., 4 inches square—varying, 
however, with the height of the stack, a higher stack going with a smaller 
flue. The flue communicates with a stack, which must be of brick for a 
distance of 2 or 3 feet from the furnace, but may be of wrought-iron tubing 
in its upper part. The height of the stack will depend on the position of 
the furnace, and should be as great as possible, 60 feet giving better results 
than any less amount. It lias been stated that a height of 30 feet is the 
minimum that can be allowed in order to ensure a good draught, but very 
satisfactory results can be obtained with a stack only 16 feet high. The 
furnace can be built by any bricklayer acting under directions. No mortar 
is used in its construction, clay, mixed with an equal bulk of sand, being 
substituted for it. A sliding damper in the flue at a convenient height above 
the ground is necessary, so as to regulate the draught. The fuel used in 
such a furnace may be anthracite, charcoal or good coke, made in coke 
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ovens, and broken into pieces of moderate size. If the coke is of high quality, 
it is the most satisfactory solid fuel, making a hot fire and lasting for a long 
time, so that it does not require very frequent replenishing. Neither dust, 
nor very small, nor very large pieces must be used. Charcoal is preferred 
in the United States Mints for small charges, and anthracite for large ones. 

Gas furnaces are also used, as at the Royal Mint, the crucible being heated 
by one or more burners, each with a blast of air, placed at regular intervals 
in the circumference. Gasolene or naphtha furnaces are also in use. 



Fig. 185.—Coke Melting Furnace, Royal Mint. 


The flues should pass into dust chambers. At the San .Francisco Mint 
the dust chamber is 12 feet high, 1 foot wide, and of the same length as the 
row of furnaces, and at the Melbourne Mint the dust chamber is 8 feet high 
and 5 feet wide. Baffle plates should be inserted in the dust chambers, which 
are built of brick. 


Royal Mint Furnace .—One of the gold melting furnaces formerly in use 
v at the Boyal Mint, London, is shown in sec- 

v- £ -' i £L tional elevation in Fig. 185, and a fire-bar 


-' '-‘ belonging to the furnace is shown in Fig. .18(5. 

I —}o Yl-P The crucible A stands on B, which consists of 

‘—^ . the lower part of an old plumbago pot cut. oil 

c sc^tZe Tiv irvs. ^ about 2 inches from the hot,tom. 0 is the 

‘ ’ ' ’ ’ '' _. 7* “ muffle, 15 a plumbago cylinder 0 inches 

Melting Furnace, Royal Mint. rcstln S on the cl ' ucll)1 ‘ i - it enables 

a deeper bed of coke to be used, and 
also gives space for charging-in bulky material. The furnace is 12 inches 
square and 2 feet deep above the fire-bars. The pot is 8§ inches diameter 
at the widest part, and its charge is 1,200 ozs. of standard gold. The flue 
D is 4-J- inches deep and 5 inches wide, and communicates with a stack -15 feet 


high. The fire-bars, E, are 22 J inches long and 2 inches deep. They are 
tapered downwards, especially in the middle portion. The section of the 
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thick part near the ends is shown at 0, Fig. 186, and that of the middle 
part at P, Fig. 186. The projection F is used for withdrawing the bars. G G-, 
Fig. 185, are the supports for the bars ; they are of 2-inch square iron, and 
let into the brickwork. H is the ashpit, 12 inches by 3 feet 4 inches and 
9 inches deep below the floor. It is lined with f-inch cast-iron plates. J 
is a sliding iron plate covering the exposed part of H. KK are cast-iron 
plates J inch thick covering the furnace. There are four fire-bars and their 
thickened ends nearly touch, occupying 11 inches in the width of 12 inches. 
The spaces between the middle parts of the bars, however, are over -J inch 
wide, and some air passes in between the bars, but most of the air enters 


/^OC/S£- 




Figs. 187 and 188.—Bullion or Cornish Furnace, Two Pots. 

the furnace through the aperture L which is 3| inches high above the fire¬ 
bars and 12 inches wide. The pot-support B rests on the two middle fire-bars, 
so that the outer fire-bars can be withdrawn without disturbing the pot. 
The furnace is lined with firebrick, M M, 41 inches thick, the outer layers 
N consisting of ordinary brick. The top of the furnace is 29 inches 
.above the floor line. A row of eight furnaces have one stack in common. 
The distance between the centres of two adjacent furnaces is 2 feet 6 inches. 

These furnaces have now been superseded by gas furnaces, using coal 
gas, with air supply under pressure. The furnaces are circular, and the pots 
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take a charge of about 2,800 ozs. of gold. Furnaces are often placed with 
their mouths flush with the floor of the melting house, to facilitate charging 
and manipulating of the crucibles by hand. 

A melting furnace in use on many mines on the Rand is shown in plan 
and elevation in Figs. 187 and 188. 1 The “ air supply ” pipe accelerates 
the rate of melting. The fuel is coke. The stack is in this case about 50 feet 
high. Crucible tilting furnaces fired by coke, oil or gas are now coming into 
use for melting. They work more quickly than the stationary furnaces, 
but are more expensive to install. One of their advantages is that the pot 
remains in the furnace during pouring and recharging, and is less cooled 



Fig. 189.—Tilting Gas Furnace. 


down than pots which are lifted out before being poured. The reduction 
in the amount of alternate heating and cooling gives a longer life to the 
crucible. Solid fuel is less used than gas or oil for these furnaces. A gas 
tilting furnace is shown in Fig. 189. The crucible is held in place by three 
projecting bricks, and the gas nozzles are seen on the left. The flue is not 
shown. Electric furnaces are beginning to be used for melting metal. 

The Crucibles. —The bullion is melted in either graphite or clay crucibles, 
or in graphite pots lined with clay. Detachable clay liners are sometimes 


1 Schmitt, Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. ii., p. 185. 
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used, or a clay pot may be fitted inside a graphite guard pot. The size of 
the crucibles and the weight of the charges of bullion vary greatly, but in 
extraction mills, as a general rule, a gold-charge does not exceed 4C0 ozs., 
and a silver-charge 1,200 ozs. in weight. In mints and refineries, much larger 
crucibles are employed, holding different amounts up to 6,000 ozs. of metal. 

Melting the Bullion. —All crucibles must be thoroughly annealed before 
being usedotherwise, the contained moisture being suddenly converted 
into steam when the crucible is heated rapidly, the pots crack. The crucible 
is kept on a shelf near the flue, for as many days or weeks as convenient, 
before being used. It is then placed on the top of the furnace or in the ashpit 
for a few hours, when it will probably be safe to hold it over the open furnace 
by means of the crucible tongs, until it becomes gradually warm. Alter a 
few minutes, the crucible being turned round at intervals, it can be low ered 
rim downwards upon the burning fuel, and as soon as the rim becomes red- 
hot, the crucible is quite safe, and may be turned over and placed in position 
for the reception of the gold. With Salamander crucibles, a less degree of 
care in annealing will suffice, as they are well annealed before being sold. 
The crucible rests on a firebrick about 3 inches thick, which is laid on the 




Fig. 190.—Charging-scoop and Shoot. 

bars of the grate. If the firebrick were omitted, the bottom of the pot, resting 
directly on the fire-bars, would be too cold, while a layer of fuel, if placed 
below the pot, would soon be burnt out, and could not readily be replaced, 
so that the pot would sink down to the bars. The fuel is built up round 
the pot until it reaches to its rim, or the top of the muffle, and the fire urged 
until the whole pot is at a full red heat. Borax is then thrown into the 
crucible by means of a scoop to slag off metallic oxides and so assist the metal 
to melt. As soon as the borax is melted, the introduction of the bullion is 
commenced. The safest way to do this is to use the shoot shown in Fig. 190, 
which is held in position, its lower edge being inside the crucible, with the 
left hand, while the metal is transferred to it in a scoop by the right hand. 
In this way the melter avoids all danger of loss which might be encountered 
if the metal scrap were wrapped in paper and added by the tongs. Large 
pieces of metal are added with the crucible tongs. The cover, which must 
also have been previously well annealed, is kept on the crucible as much 
as possible. The fuel is pushed down with the poker to avoid scaffolding, 
and fresh pieces of coke added when required. The crucible is not allowed 
to become more than two* thirds full at any time, but more metal is added 
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when tiie first supply has been melted down. and the operation repeated 
until the pot is siifiicient !y full u! molten material. 

1 v K F1 XI N 0 OK ToroilF.NINO. 1 

Methods of Refining. -The proce--m in me are as follows :— 

1. Yolatilisat ion. 

2. Oxidation fa) hv air blow ina or roading. 

(/>) hv “ be-semei Pine." 

(r) hy nit re. 

(»/) hv metallic oxidm. 

(e) hy rltpell.it loti. 

o. t’hlorinat ion. 

4. Stilphurisation. 

a. The Use <4 iron or rarhon. 

The method to hr med tirprnd * p.nfly on t hr rump* ition of f hr bullion, 
and part!v on thr niram .it thr di-p«* al *4 the opriator. ('uprllation belongs 
properl v to t hr mrtalhn *j v of dl\n and Ir.ol, and nr»M 1 m d 1 r dealt with 
here. (See. }mur\er. 4d\cner4 pn«e . p. 441.) 4 hr <dher oprrations, 

except roast him are rnualh cat i lei 1 * oi? ;o m m ir»1** , alt lit »ueh i r\ erherafory 
or tilting furnace*- an* ,-nmrf imr- n rd toi w o» L on a la no* o-a It*. 
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during w hidi thr mrtal i Lrpf mop.-m t !sr mallei w ill I r ?hr pi oportion 

of t he volatile* rlriiienf i rt amrd I*) tta* •» *ld Put fir**, tamed 1 r out i rol y 

removrd hv lira! alom*. 

44te josses t vf en|d and il\»*j h\ \*4utth an* m an* mull \f f,feu their 
vapour prrssain* an* in runts an?. and an* ndrpmdt m »,f \ hr pi r-rnce 
of t he impurities named, If bourne a lu *»• psopoftaUi of n4afilr rlruienfs 
are present, and t hr mi\t inr Pod -.-old .md iln*i an* i.nind oft mrrhani 
eally as spia\ ow me to thr hm un >4 fir numdr and t la* b» ** uta \ he 
serious. 4 he hoses air uanu ni to t.nr p.t a r •>| (.until of **a r . o\rr 
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Ezekiel, 1 to which the date me. ,993 is assigned, and the principle is the 
same as in cupellation. which was practised by the ancients before B.c. 500, 
and perhaps as early as n.c. 2500.“ In cupellation, the oxides of the base 
metals are dissolved and slaved oil by litharge, but if a blast of air is used 
when lead is not present in large quantities, it is necessary to add other 
fluxes, as many oxides are almost infusible by themselves, in 1580, Ercker 
recommended the metallurgist to mch, brittle gold “with good Venetian 
borax and drive it before the bellows till it endureth the blowing.'’ 3 The 
method is still in use at some mills to raise the fineness of low-grade bullion, 
but- does not seem to be employed regularly in refineries, if the oxides of 
iron, etc., are. not slagged off, the dross collects much gold which is difficult 
to separate by heat alone. If large quantities of base metals are present, 
the slag soon rovers the surface 1 , of the metal, and prevents the access of the 
air. It, is, therefore, necessary to skim ofT slag at frequent intervals, keeping 
the middle of the charge free, from slag to enable oxidation to proceed. 

In certain cases, tlie same, object, may be attained by granulating the 
bullion, roasting flu 1 granulations spread out- on frays at, a, red heat, with 
frequent stirring, and melting the product with borax and sand. After 
two or three repetitions of smh treatment, the. bullion may be refined sufli- 
cient ly to be sold. 1 

(5) “ I>t'ssanrnsnHj.'' •* 'This method consists in passing a stream of air 
or oxygon through molten bullion in clay pots by means of clay pipes similar 
to those* used in Miller's chlorine process. The base metals a,re oxidised 
successively in the order zinc, iron, antimony, arsonir, lead, bismuth, nickel, 
tellurium, copper. The oxidation of those metals, however, proceeds to some 
extent simultaneously, some copper being oxidised before the. last, traces 
of zinc are eliminated from flic bullion. The oxides rise to tlx* surface of the 
metal, and an* skeyed off with a mixture of borax and sand. Four parts of 
sand and three part;, of borax an* enough for slagging off about- six parts 
bv weip lit of base metals. Lead requires less f bail one third its weight of 
sand, zinc and copper an equal weight of sand, and iron needs H times its 
weight of sand. Tin* borax may be in greal part replaced by about, half its 
weigh! of sand, but in t hat case the amount of iron in flu* slag should be 
kept greater limn the amount of zinc. Tin oxide may be slagged oft by pearl 
ashes, 'the zinc cuims off first as a sheet of flame. Then sparks, due to the 
formation of magnetic oxide of iron, are seen a,hove the charge ; afterwards 
tin* action proceeds more quietly, 'flu 4 end of flu* opera,! ion is difficult to 
del ermine, except b\ meuMirue' I be air passed through or by dipping out, 
part of the metal, ca A inc if, and bending I he ingot,. 1 f if, is (ough, only gold, 
silver, and copper remain tmoxuli; ed. A lit fie silver oxidises simultaneously 
with copper, and if ail the copper is removed into the slag, from 10 to 50 per 
cent, of its weudit o| . iker n also oxidised, and passes info the slag, from 
which if i - i eeo\ ei ed h\ fit.don uifli carbon and iron. I f f he operation is 
stopped ;s soon a - the metal is tough, the losses of silver in the slag are 
small, 'the loco, of '-old in the slag art* in: ignifiea.nl, and bullion 990 lint*, 
in :• ilver and "old ma \ be obtained from mefal only 500 fine, in an hour or 
two. The dag prevents loss bv project ion or volatilisation, and flu* cost 

1 K/.i-tirl, chap. \\ji. ts *.!'.! ; ?«**• aU> Jeremiah, chap. vi. UN-tK). 

See l l<m\ eF * p. Ilia, ** Historical Not.c on ( tupelkit.inn.* 1 

a Pettu,* on M<-t;tI * it,nut il.it inn «>f Kreker’s book, London, IliH(l), p. g 1S. 

1 9, S. Mac Art hur, V’oom. /»,./. M,»t uwl tD0. r >, 14 , TJT 
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is trifling. This method was used at the Mint to toughen 41,000 ozs. of brittle 
standard gold in 1905. Oxygen was passed through charges of 1,200 ozs. 
for 15 minutes. The loss of gold was about the same as in ordinary melting. 
The method is also used in refining by chlorine gas, see below, p. 463. 

The method was also tried on low-grade cyanide bullion on the Band 
by C. W. Lee and W. O. Brunton. 1 In this case air was used. The boro- 
silicate slag was slammed off before the metal was poured, thus avoiding the 
difficulty of its removal after pouring. The results were successful, but the 
scarcity of low-grade bullion on the Rand and the success of the use of man¬ 
ganese dioxide in the oxidation and slagging off of the base metals prevent 
the method from coming into use. 

(c) Oxidation by Nitre .—This ancient method was described by Ercker 
in 1580, 2 who explained that the nitre must be “ projected upon the gold 
just before it melts, as it has little effect on molten gold. 55 The method is 
still in wide use. The bullion is melted in clay crucibles, and a little nitre 
(potassium nitrate) or sodium nitrate is thrown on to the surface of the metal. 
Violent bubbling at once ensues, as heat converts nitrates into nitrites with 
evolution of oxygen. The nitre is pressed down with a stirrer, and the nitrites 
and undecomposed nitrates oxidise some of the base metals. The nitrates 
and oxides corrode the pots, and it is better to have a ring of bone ash next 
the pot, and to throw the nitre into the u eye 55 of‘metal in the centre. The 
oxides are absorbed by the bone ash, which protects the crucible from attack. 
After a minute or two, the action of the nitre moderates, and it is then, 
together with the bone ash, skimmed off with a ladle, and the operation 
repeated as often as necessary. If the metal is allowed to become past}', 
so that it can be mixed with the nitre, the action is much more rapid and 
effective. If too much nitre is added at one time, the charge boils over, 
and part is lost. 

Iron and zinc can be removed in this way, but the oxidation of lead is 
more tedious, and bismuth, tellurium and copper are very troublesome. 
The losses by spirting are heavy, and large quantities of both silver and gold 
are entangled in the dross and skimmed off. In the treatment of cyanide 
precipitates the amount of these initial losses has been stated by Alfred 
James to be 10 per cent., 3 and by J. 8. MacArthur to be as high as 25 per 
cent. 4 There is little to recommend the method, which seems to remain 
in use from force of habit. Potassium permanganate has also been used 
as a substitute for nitre. 5 

(d) Oxidation by Metallic Oxides .—Black oxide of copper, (JuO, was 
formerly used in certain cases ; it was mentioned by Ercker. The oxide 
is stirred in with the molten metal, and the whole then allowed to remain 
in the furnace for a short time before pouring. All base metals are oxidised, 
the cupric oxide being reduced first to cuprous oxide, and. then to metallic 
copper. The cuprous oxide is dissolved in the metal, and so carries oxygen 
to all parts of the molten mass. The process is efficacious, but the gold is, 
of course, contaminated with the reduced copper. The method has been 
in use at the Royal Mint for toughening brittle standard gold since 1907. 
In 1908, 34,046 ozs. of gold were melted in 27 charges with 0*5 per cent. 


1 Lee and Brunton, J. Chem. Met. and Mny. tine. of S. Africa , 1007, 7 , 358. 

2 Ercker, op. eit. , p. 216. 

3 James, Tram. I nut. Mny. and Met ., 1905, 14 , 423. 

4 MacArthur, ibid., p. 427. 

5 W. R. Dowling, J. Chem. Met. and Mny. Hoc. of S. Africa, 1905, 5 , 224. 
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CuO. The fineness of the gold was reduced from 910-6 to 914-9. There was 
no loss of gold. 

The use of manganese dioxide in the 'Fransvaal in refining gold-zinc- 
slime from the cyanide process was described by Johnson and Caldecott 
in 1902. 1 Some silver is oxidised and passes into the slag, especially if copper 
is present. As a cheaper alternative, the author proposed ferric oxide, 2 3 4 
but this has apparently not been tried, although in certain cases enough 
ferric oxide is already present in the calcined slime to enable tough bullion 
of good qualify to be produced without the addition of manganese dioxide. 5 
In these cases, the oxides are reduced to lower oxides, but not to metals, 
so that the bullion is not contaminated by the products. 

In 1914, \Y. A. Caldecott treated gold-zinc slime from the cyanide 
process with a large proportion of manganese dioxide, in order to remove 
as much silver as possible. The slime was acid-treated and thoroughly 
calcined, and then fused with 30 per cent, of manganese dioxide and similar 
quantities of sand and borax. The final product contained on the average 
gold 938 parts and silver 55 parts per 1,000. Apparently about half the silver 
in the slime passed into the slag, logeiher with the greater part of the base 
metals. About 4,000 o/s. of ductile bullion suitable for use in coinage was 
obtained in this way. 

3. Chlorination. Sal-ammoniac, Nll.jCl, is sometimes used to remove 
lead from gold bullion. When much lead is present, alternate additions of 
nitre and sal-ammoniac, have been recommended. It, is probable that the 
sabammoniac acts by decomposing basic compounds of lead which resist, 
the action of nil re. Cupric chloride acts like gaseous chlorine, chloridising 
base metals and being reduced to euproir- chimide which is volatilised. 
The fineness of bullion is slightly raised by ibis agent, but if, is not, suitable, 
for ordinary refining, although it, may be used for toughening britlie standard 
gold or high grade bullion containing t races of impurities. Gaseous chlorine 
is better. Its use is described under the heading of Miller s process of Farting, 
p. 150. In IS? 1 , 10,000 ozs. of brittle standard gold were toughened at tho 
Mint, by the use of chlorine gusA The charges were about l, 100 ozs. each, 
and the time of passage of tlie chlorine varied from live to seven minutes. 
The amount of impurities removed was from 0-1 to 0*3 per 1,000. 

An old met hod of removing traces of impurities from brittle gold wa-s 
to make n*pe*at e*d small additions of powdered corrosive* sublimate (mercuric 
chloride). After each addition tin*, door of I In* furnace must, be at once*, 
closed, as dense poisonous fumes arise* which must, not, Im breathes! by the 
workers. Volatile*, chlorides of zinc, coppe*r, antimony, bismuth, etc., are 
formc*el and pass oil, e*arrying with (hum some* gedd, of which the*.re is an 
appreciable loss. A little*, corrosive 1 sublimate sprinkled on the surface*, of 
molten gold will completely temghen every part e»f it- wit,bout, Icing mixed 
with it by stirring, e*.u*n although the* crucible e*<mtains several hundred ounce's 
of the medal. 

In 1866, 8,8(H) ozs. of brittle*, stanelarei gold we*re* toughened in this way at 
the* Mint,. It, was divided into 11 charges of about, 650 ozs. each, and from 12 
to I(3 ozs. of corrosive* sublimate were added te> <*ach pot, the total amount. 


1 'lolnirion and C ‘aldccott, ./. ( 'la m. Mti, ttnd M n//. Stn\ of S. A ft'ira % duly, lUOli, 3» Ft 

~ T. K. Rom*, Ibid., Ort. Ring 3, Si). 

3 H. A. WhiU*, ./. t% m. Mt t, and Mmj. S Or. of ,V. Afrlra % Sept. ID, 1914, 0. ol. 

4 T. K. Rom*, RrcHuii'iitiat Address, p. *1, Hull. I nut. Mar/, and d/W., April, 

•’ Stroud Annual lit port of (In M int, 1K71, p. SI, 
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used being 182-3 ozs. troy, or about 2 per cent. The tough bars produced 
weighed 8,162 ozs., the average fineness being 918-9, or 2-3 per 1,000 higher 
than the brittle bars. The actual loss of gold was 6-657 ozs., or 0-756 
per 1,000. 

4. Sulphurisation is described by Agricola' 1 as a method for separating 
copper from gold. It is said to be" practised in the United States Mints ; 2 
the following is a brief account:—It is effected in plumbago crucibles, and 
has for its main object the elimination from retorted metal of iron, when, 
as sometimes happens, it is present in large quantities. The metal is kept 
just above its melting point, the temperature being as low as possible in 
order to avoid unnecessary waste of sulphur by volatilisation. Sulphur is 
sprinkled round the edges of the molten mass, and stirred in with a graphite 
stirrer. If sulphur is added near the middle, particles of gold are lost by 
projection. Sulphide of iron is formed with great energy, and sulphide of 
silver also, but the latter is not produced rapidly until nearly all the iron 
has been already converted into sulphide. The gold is unaffected by the 
sulphur and subsides to the bottom. It is not usually cast by pouring, but 
allowed to solidify in the pot, a better separation between the gold and the 
matte being thus effected. The pot is turned out as soon as solidification 
has taken place, and the matte is broken off with a hammer, the gold being 
remelted and cast into a bar. The small quantity of gold taken up by the 
matte is separated by melting with metallic iron. 

When retorted metal is infusible from the presence of large quantities 
of iron free from carbon, it may be refined by melting with galena, according 
to H. L. Sulman; 3 with pyrite, according to T. C. Cloud ; 3 or with sulphur, 
according to W. McDermott. 3 

5. The Use of Iron and Carbon. —Iron is used to remove arsenic, antimony, 
sulphur, etc. The molten metal is stirred briskly wfith an iron rod for a few 
minutes. Antimonides, arsenides or sulphides are formed and separate from 
the metal. 

Carbon is used to assist iron to melt and to remove oxygen from bullion. 

At the Philadelphia Mint it is found to be profitable to recover the gold 
from the iron tools used in stirring, dippiug, etc. For this purpose they are 
melted down in a graphite crucible with a little charcoal to make grey-iron, 
and kept at a white heat for some time, after which the charge is allowed 
to cool slowly. Under this treatment the gold and silver separate out (an 
alloy containing three or four parts of silver to one part of gold being better 
for the purpose than pure gold), and are found at the bottom of the crucible 
sharply marked off from the surface of the iron, which is now quite freed 
from the precious metals. 4 

The melting under charcoal is sometimes necessary to render silver bars 
fit for coinage when they have been treated by nitre. When silver has been 
raised to a high degree of fineness, it is affected by a peculiar bubbling due 
to the evolution of oxygen previously absorbed from the nitre. In this case 
it is necessary to stir continuously with a graphite rod, keeping the surface 
covered with charcoal powder, until the bubbling ceases. If the metal, 
while still effervescing, is poured into a mould, it sprouts at the surface, 
and a shower of extremely minute particles are projected, often to some 

1 Hoover’s Agricola, p. 462. 

2 Ninth Report Cal. State Mineralogist, 1889, p. 64. 

3 Sulman, Cloud, and McDermott, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1905, 14 , 429, 431, 433. 

4 Egleston, Metallurgy of Gold, Silver and Mercury , vol. ii., p. 728. 
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distance from the mould, requiring to be swept up ; if the crucible is covered 
by a lid, very heavy effervescence ensues when the lid is lifted. In this case 
the silver ingots formed are not marketable, being brittle, of low density, 
and covered by heavy efflorescences. 

Casting the Ingots. —The operation of refining by one of the methods 
described above is necessary before gold can be exactly valued. When base 
metals other than copper are present, segregation occurs and the solidified 
metal is not uniform in composition. The result is that the exact value 
of the bullion cannot be determined, and the buyer must make some allowance 
to guard against loss. Accordingly bullion is usually, but not invariably, 
toughened in extraction mills, and this is now generally not necessary in 
refineries, before parting the silver from the gold. The object at a mill is 
sometimes merely to melt down the bullion obtained, so as to bring it to a 
marketable form with as little loss as possible. With this object in view, 
no nitre is used, but the metal is kept covered by a layer of charcoal to 
prevent the formation of oxides, and the crucible is poured as soon as the 
charge has been fused and stirred. 

When the removal of base metals has been successfully carried out the 
refined gold should be of a brilliant green colour, and its surface should 
remain quiet, without showing any iridescent films or other signs of continued 
oxidation. 

When the metal is supposed to be tough, a small sample may be dipped 
out and made into a thin ingot, which, after it has been cooled in water, 
is doubled up by hammering and its degree of toughness thus tested. It is 
then often remelted with copper to make up the standard alloy of the country, 
and again cast and hammered or cut in two with a shearing machine. The 
reason for doing this is that impure gold, although it may be tough when 
unalloyed with copper, may make brittle standard bars. 

It is necessary to stir the charge thoroughly before pouring, as the bar 
must be as homogeneous as possible to insure a correct assay. Since segrega¬ 
tion may occur on cooling, assay pieces are often dipped out immediately 
after stirring. The subject of taking bullion assay pieces is further considered 
in Chapter XX. The stirring is usually done with a peculiarly shaped graphite 
rod, made expressly for the purpose. It is annealed carefully and raised to 
a full red heat before being introduced into the crucible, and is held firmly 
by a pair of tongs with special concave curved faces to its jaws, so as to fit 
the round rod. In the case of very small meltings it is sufficient to lift the 
crucible out of the furnace with the tongs and to give it a rotary motion just 
previous to pouring. In doing this, the metal must not be allowed to cool 
too much or the casting will be defective. It is advisable to close the damper 
wholly or in part, so as to check the draught, when stirring is being done. 

Meanwhile the ingot-mould in which the gold is to be cast has been pre¬ 
pared. It is cleaned thoroughly inside by rubbing with emery paper and 
oil, or with pumice stone, and wiping with an oily rag ; or it may be black- 
leaded inside, as this prevents contact between the gold and the iron of the 
mould. It is then warmed by being placed on the top of the furnace ; its 
temperature must not be sufficiently high to ignite the oil, but it should 
be too hot to touch with the hand. When the bullion is ready to pour*, the 
mould is placed on a level surface, such as an iron stool, at a height above 
the floor of about 12 or 18 inches and a little oil mixed with graphite poured 
into it. Any cheap non-volatile oil will do, whether animal or vegetable. 

The crucible is then lifted from the furnace, usually with basket tongs, 

28 
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and when the temperature of the metal has fallen to but little above its melting 
point, it is poured rapidly but steadily into the mould. The crucible is then 
held in the inverted position for a short time, and jarred once or twice to cause 
the last portion of the metal to flow from it. The oil is ignited, and burns 
on the top of the cast metal, thus keeping it from tarnishing. In small 
castings, the slag is allowed to flow out and remain on the top of the metal 
in the mould ; in large castings, the slag is usually skimmed oil' before pouring. 
Beads of metal are caught in a large iron tray with raised edges, in the centre 
of which the mould is placed. If the mould is clean and has been hot enough, 
and if enough oil has been used, a clean untarnished bar is produced, it is 
turned out of the mould by inversion of the latter, while still too hot to be 
handled, and the slag is separated by one or two light taps with a hammer. 
The bar is then, in many establishments, momentarily dipped into water 
to assist in the complete removal of the last fragments of the slag, and it 
is also a favourite practice to dip the bar, first into dilute sulphuric acid, 
and then into clean water, the bar retaining warmth enough after removal 
to expel all moisture. This treatment removes all tarnish, and any 
adherent particles of slag are then chipped off and assay pieces cut from 
the bar. 

In some refineries large crucibles are used, and 3,000 or !,()(>0 ozs. of 
metal are refined at once. In this case, several ingot moulds are filled succes¬ 
sively from one pot, usually by means of an iron ladle, t he weight of the gold 
bars manufactured being usually either 200 or inn ozs. each. Silver bars, 
on the other hand, are made much larger, usually* weighing I,(KH) or 1, 2(H) ozs. 
Mixed bars of bullion (containing both gold and silver) are seldom east of 
a greater weight than 0(H) ozs, in mills. 

In conducting all these furnace operations the use of a thick pair of miffens 
made of sacking or asbestos is to be recommended for the protection of the 
hands. The feet are best protected by wooden elogs. 

Losses of Bullion Incurred in Melting. The losses sustained in melting 
vary according to the composition of tin* metal. At the Royal Mint, flie 
loss in melting without refining standard gold is abouf 0*2 per 1 partly 
recoverable from the “ sweep." At the New York Assay Ofliee they are 
said to vary from 0*5 to 1*5 per 1,000. The losses may be divided into 
mechanical loss, and loss by volafilisaf ion. The mechanical loss is reduced 
by care in the conduct of the operation ; if. may be due to a number of causes. 
The crucible may break and its contents fall into fhe fire., or be scattered 
over the floor of the melting house when on the point of being poured. To 
avoid loss in this way, the ashpit may be constructed of a east iron trav, 
which can he easily scraped out. The floor of the room is made, of careful! v- 
laid flagstones, or, better still, of iron plates, in which there are no cracks 
or crannies capable of hiding metal beads. Projection by spirting out of the 
crucible may be occasioned, especially if certain impurities, such as tellurium 
or antimony, are present in the bullion. Recovery of any metal lost in the 
ashes is effected by panning. 

The slags formed in the course of refining frequently contain some small 
shots of metal, which may be recovered by grinding* the slug finely and 
washing down the product in a pan or on a vanner. At the Sun Francisco 
Mint, the residue from the vannings is allowed to accumulate, and at intervals 
dried and fused with borax in an old graphite crucible at a high temperature. 
The crucible is left in the furnace over night to cool, and is then broken up, 
and the shots of metal at the bottom picked out. They are chiefly silver, 
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very little gold being thus recovered. Shots of metal can be recovered with 
greater certainty from the slags by fusion with lead. 

The crucibles, stirrers, lids, etc., also contain a certain quantity of gold 
•and silver. After each melting they are scraped, and the scrapings panned, 
•or, better still, calcined and fused with lead ; but, in spite of this treatment, 
precious metals accumulate in the pots, which, when worn out, are ground 
up in an Elspass or other Chilian mill and panned, in order to separate 
the shots of metal. Sometimes mercury is fed into the grinding mill. The 
tailing from this treatment will often pay for fusion with lead, and subse¬ 
quent cupellation. Certain refineries treat large quantities of such residues, 
w r ith which may be included sweepings of the floor of the melting house. 

Osmiridium in Gold Bars. —Gold sometimes contains osmium and iridium. 
As these metals remain together during the treatment, the mixture is 
•commonly called osmiridium. If this is present in perceptible quantities, 
.a fact which is not usually detected until after the bars have been parted, 
the gold is remelted in a clean crucible and kept fused at a high temperature 
for about half an hour, when the osmiridium will settle to the bottom of the 
•crucible. This is due to the fact that osmiridium does not seem to form a 
true alloy with gold, and, being of high density and very infusible, the par¬ 
ticles, unfused or partly fused, settle through the liquid gold. The crucible 
is then gently lifted out of the furnace, and the greater portion carefully 
but rapidly poured into a mould ; the remainder, which contains almost 
•all the osmiridium, is allowed to cool in the crucible until it has solidified, 
and then assayed for osmiridium. An alternative plan is to allow the whole 
•charge to solidify in the crucible, and then to cut off the lowest portion, 
which is set aside. The osmiridium settles better from an alloy chiefly con¬ 
sisting of silver than from pure gold, and the rich bottoms are consequently 
melted several times with silver, the lowest part being cut off each time. 
The gold is thus gradually replaced by silver, which eventually forms by 
far the greater part of the mass. It is then granulated and parted, and the 
resulting powder of gold and osmiridium is treated with aqua regia, by 
which the gold is dissolved, and the osmiridium separated as a black powder. 
Iridium is, however, not invariably separated from, the gold bars in which 
it is contained, and traces can be observed in some of the refined commercial 
bars met w ith in London. 


Parting. 

Parting is the separation of silver from gold. During the course of the 
•operation the base metals are separated from both, but, as the presence oi 
r high percentage of these base metals is injurious to the successful conduct 
of the processes which are chiefly in use, a preliminary refining by one of the 
methods already described is usually necessary. Only about 10 per cent, 
of base metals is permissible in the alloys when sulphuric acid is used, and 
.somewhat less in the electrolytic process. 

The processes of parting may be tabulated as follows :— 

1. Cementation. 

2. Melting with sulphide of antimony. 

3. Melting with sulphur, and precipitation of the gold from the regulus 

by silver, iron, or litharge. 

4. Boiling in nitric acid. 
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5. Boiling in sulphuric acid, sometimes called “ refining. 5 ’ 

6. A combination of these last two methods. 

7. The Gutzkow process (modified sulphuric acid process for the-- 

treatment of dore silver). 

8. Passing chlorine gas through the molten metal. 

9. Electrolysis in silver nitrate solution. 

10. Electrolysis in gold chloride solution. 

11. Dissolving in aqua regia. 

The first of these methods was known to the ancients, and the third 
was described by Theophilus in the 11th century. The sulphuric acid, 
chlorine gas and electrolytic processes are the only ones now in use. 

1. Cementation. —In this ancient and obsolete process, gold was freed 
from silver, copper, etc., contained in it. The method was described by 
Agatharcides, 1 b.c. 113, but was almost certainly in use at least as early 
as b.c. 700; 2 it is possibly still in use in some parts of the East. 
It consists in heating thin leaves or granulations of argentiferous gold 
embedded in a cement, consisting of two parts of brick-dust, or some- 
similar material, and one of common salt, in pots of porous earthen¬ 
ware. Several other cements have also been used. The temperature- 
used is a cherry-red heat, which is insufficient to melt the gold alloy. After 
about thirty-six hours’ treatment, the greater part of the silver is converted 
into the state of chloride, and this, together with the cement, can be removed 
from association with the granulations by washing with water. The gold 
can in this way be raised to a fineness of 997 or 998. The silver is recovered 
from the cement by amalgamation with mercury. 3 

2. Parting by Means of Sulphide of Antimony. —This process was also- 
used to purify gold which contained only small quantities of silver. The 
method was first described about the year 1500. 4 The alloy was repeatedly 
melted with sulphide of antimony, when the gold became alloyed with the- 
antimony and sank to the bottom of the mass, while the silver was con¬ 
verted into sulphide and floated on the top, mixed with the excess of antimony 
sulphide added. The gold was subsequently refined by cupellation or by a. 
blast of ah directed upon it, the antimony being thus oxidised and volatil¬ 
ised. The method is now obsolete, but was in use at the Dresden Mint up 
to the year 1846, and gold of the fineness 993 was said to be produced in 
this way. 

3. Parting by Means of Sulphur. —This method was first described by 
Theophilus, and was formerly used for the purpose of concentrating the gold 
contained in auriferous silver in order to obtain a richer alloy. The granu¬ 
lated alloy was melted with sulphur and some of the silver was thus com 
verted into a matte. The gold was then separated from the matte by ham¬ 
mering,- or precipitated from the matte and collected in a smaller quantity 
of silver by fusion with copper, iron, or litharge. The operation was repeated 
as often as necessary. Usually only a part of the silver was removed in 
this way, and the enriched alloy of gold and silver was parted with nitric- 
acid. The silver was recovered from the matte by fusion with iron. The- 


1 Gowland, J. Roy. Anthrop . Inst., 1912, 42 , 252. 

2 T. K. Rose, Pres. Address, Bull. Inst. Mng. and Met., April, 1915. 

3 For a full account of this interesting process, as well as of the next succeeding two- 
methods, see Percy’s Metallurgy of Silver and Gold, pp. 356-402; also Hoover’s Agricola,. 
p. 458, Historical Note. 

4 Hoover’s Agricola , p. 458; also p. 451. 
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method was in use in several refineries in Europe at the beginning of tlie 
.last century. The employment of sulphur in refining at the United states 
Mints has been already noticed, p. 132. 

•1. Parting in Nitric Acid. -The first, mention of the use of nitric acid for 
parting silver Irom gold was made by Gebcr or Albertus Magnus at a date 
prior to the iourfeenth century. 1 It was probably not used on a large scale 
until much later. In Venice, according to an old tradition, 2 some Germans 
were employed in separating gold from Spanish silver in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, the art. being kept, secret. These refiners were not inaptly 
named “ gold makers " by those who were, unacquainted with their methods. 
The process was 1 uIIv described by Riringueoio in his treatise, 2 published 
in IbtO, and by Agricola 1 * in 155(5. It, was first used in the Paris Mint about 
the year 1511, and in London ah least, as early as 15BI, but for a long period 
the operations wen* conducted in secret in both countries, and it, is supposed 
that, this met hod of refining was not fully practised in England until about 
the middle of flu* eighteenth century. It was superseded by the sulphuric 
acid process in London in 1820. It, was used in the United States Mints 
throughout a great part of tin*, ninoheent h century. 

Parting by means ol nitric acid is conducted on the large scale in the 
same general manner as in tin* assaying of gold bullion. It, consists of the 
following opera!ions : 

1. Granulation of t he alloys. 

2. Dissolution ol <he silver in nitric acid. 

*». Treat men! of t he gold residues, viz. :• Sw ? eelening by washing with 
water, dry me, melting, and casting into bars. 

■I. Preeipilat ion of t lit* sih er as chloride }»\ salt- solution. 

5. Reduet ion of the silver chloride by zinc and sulphuric, acid. 

(irnmdatio)i of (hr AUoijs, The gold to be parted must be approximately 
fret* from bast* metuK partietdarly from those, width are not soluble in nitric, 
arid, such as tin, arsenie and antimony. If these were present they would 
form insoluble oxides, which would remain with the gold, so that further 
refining operations would be necessary : they would, moreover, cause a 
great; increase in tin* consumption of nitric acid, so, if they are present, the 
gold is freed from t hem as far as possible by melting with nit,re, etc. Uopper, 
lead and other metals which art* readily soluble in nitric, acid are loss ob¬ 
noxious, and small percentages of tbest* art* allowed to remain, the presence 
of copper in paificulur being advantageous in promoting rapid dissolution 
of the, alloy. If present in large quantifies, however, even these metals 
would create difficulties and expense, increasing the consumption of acid. 

'fhe bars art* melted togefher to form an alloy which, it, was formerly 
believed, must contain out* part, of gold to three parts of silver 6 (hence the 
term “ inquartation " applied to this process). Generally, however, the 

1 I looVer’s Aont nht, {», 

8 I'ecktnauu, nf /art niton*, vol. iv,, p, f>7H, 

3 Biringuecio, A hi tOn'titnlnuti, Florence, laK), Book iv., eloign, i.-v., pp, (5*l»71. 

4 Agrieola, A a Mt Hoover'** translation, pp. M7. 

!> A smaller proportion of silver, however, wuh twee at leant an early aw thy. year l(527Jn 

Larin. Thun Savot olwerveg in Inn himmrn xur Im MatnUm A nti<ju <«, Burin, 1(527, chap, vii., 
p. 72 : ““S’il n'y a heauemip phw d’aegent (pie d'or, Vmiu n'agira ammiiement: tie norte <pi’il 
taut qu’il y ayt an muiris len deux tier* d’argent, et im autre Hern d'or, ot encore que lVivu 
Hoit tres l»oime : car, m elle <nt foihle, tdle n’ojxtrarft point." Bavot did not seem to regard 
thin proportion of 1 to 2 an of recent introduction. 
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proportion of silver med \\;i> ie^, t ho minimum being 1 •{ parts of silver t<t 
one of gold. At the Philadelphia Mint, tlie proportion wasp.* to l. 1 ])ore- 

bars containing small quantifier of a oh l w ere. of course, preferred to bars 
of fine silver for t he pin pose o! a lh>\ inn with the ai vent if erous gold bars. 
After the k * inquaried " alloy has been thoroughly inixoc 1 by being stirred 
while still in the hi: naee, f he metal i- poured into copper tanks filled with 
cold waiter, which is kept cool in ,-ome i efinci ie> by means of a st ream of 
water constantly flow inn through the tank. The metal is poured with a 
circular and wavy motion in a thin >1 ream to present the formation of 
lumps ; leafy granules and small liolh»w ,• |dn*n*s are thus f urmed. The 
pouring is done eit her from a enmihle or from a ladle, t he \ <v,sel being 
tilled from the la rye erueible by dipping, and held about ;; f eel abo\ e the 
surface of tlie wafer. In the tank P a perforated coppei' pan, which is lifted 
out when the pouring i> completed, and t hr uamdat inn allow rd to drain. 

Dissolrnuj (}/>' (t rmnd<thiA> >>. 1 he vi anuiated metal w a •> heat e< 1 with, 

nitric acid in c\din<irieal \ e-.-eK of eat t henw ai e, poieclain, <<r platinum, 
covered bv close! v tit tiny lids pm\ ided with de!i\ er\ tube t<> can v aw ;i v 
the fumer. 

The strength of the acid m rd \ai led Imm t hat of pemtie gjavitv 1*11 
to that of specilie yravify I *P. About A lb . of a« id ( p. me 1*2) were used 
to dissolve each pound of m anul.itinn-, but <>i tin- quant it \ the amount, 
used in the last boiling (ale mt P» » } es cent. < >1 the w holm w a a \ ailable lor 
flirtInu' use; more arid is req lined 11 Meae i numb roppei pje-ent. The 
granulations were boiled in firsh a*ud flnee time m acre• inii. 

Idle reactions that oeeur ai e pm t tall;. e\ pi e rd la t he following equa - 
lions • 


OAg 

i Ml No, 

r.A-No. 

P N < > 

III .o 

;hti 

: S1IN<>. 

.'CuiNn 

;; \ u 

myt 

lZn 

■ inllNu, 

i. . 

\ .<» 

;di*,< > 


and similar read ion*, fm other metal . Tie* pmpoi f sn <>i nifoMi oxide. N,,< p 
involved increases toward* the end o! the opeu? ion a i bow n b\ the 
diminution in the amount of icd fume w ha h ie u! f fo-m f In* um\fme of 
nitric, oxide, XU. with air. If i een that iK n de* nipu c h* than its 
own weight of nitric acid, while « nppei and ini de tiu\ ue,ui\ t In ee f imes 

their weight of the arid. Nitnr aeid ot j r* tf-e • i«, m | «*j , unfa in about .TJ 

percent, of anhydrous H NO. o that the quantify of .a id of flu . tnmvfh 

theorelieally required to dt o|\e f fb, of ihei. < *»ppei and aim i about 

lbs., 8*.‘» lbs., and 7*b lbs. i e v pert j \ rb , 

Treatment of the i tnjtl It, "I be puhetnlriif ■ old w a w omened 

by being washed thoroughly in pel be ated rattlienwaie d t In* with f an liny 
distilled wafer, stirring with a .pafula ot wood, plat mum m po.oehiin. dlte 
A'(> hi was thus fieed from nit i ic acid and inflate ot thei, t he opcmiion being 
continued until the washings show ed in .ami > of t m fudit \ on the addition 
of salt,. The sweetened gold was pie*: ed. fined, incited. and ta t mfo bais, 
1'he gold thus obtained was usually about PAT m pps hue t be jemaiuder 
being chiefly silver. 

I rent meat of the Sdrer Sol at out. The solution of nit late of d\ei win 
diluted with water, allowed to cool, and then 1 1 cat ed with a tiong :-olut ion 
of salt regulated so as not to be m la ice o.cev-, « onttmtou agitation being 

1 It, puri nf th, ui th< l , \ Mno ti >r 1‘H.i'j, p, ]g{ 
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kept up by revolving wooden agitators driven by steam power, or by band 
paddles. The precipitated chloride of silver was allowed to settle, washed 
by decantation, and finally in wooden filters lined with linen or some similar 
material. It was then reduced in lead-lined tanks by means of granulated 
zinc and water acidulated with sulphuric acid. The reactions involved are 
as follows :— 

(1) 2AgCl + Zn = ZnCl 2 + 2Ag. 

(2) Zn + H 2 S0 4 = ZnS0 4 + IL. 

- (3) H 2 + 2Ag01 = 2Ag + 2HC1. 

(4) 2HC1 + Zn = ZnCl 2 + H 2 . 

These reactions explain the fact that, while zinc slowly reduces silver chloride 
in the presence of water only, the action is quickened by the addition of 
free acid, by which the zinc is attacked and hydrogen evolved. Nascent 
hydrogen is a powerful reducing agent, and decomposes silver chloride much 
more rapidly than zinc does, hydrochloric acid being formed and rendered 
available for the production of more hydrogen. The result of this is that 
the action, which is at first slow, becomes more and more rapid as hydro¬ 
chloric acid accumulates in the solution. The sulphuric acid is only needed 
to start the reaction. At the San Francisco Mint 1 lb. of acid of 60° B. was 
added for every 2 lbs. of silver to be reduced. The white chloride of silver 
gradually tons black-grey as the silver is reduced. Hydrogen is evolved, 
especially towards the end of the operation. 

The dark grey pulverulent silver, after being washed, pressed, dried, 
and melted into bars, was usually about 998 fine. 

5. Parting in Sulphuric Acid. —This process superseded the nitric acid 
method, which is much more expensive, owing to the higher cost of the acid 
used and of the plant required. The earliest reference to the use of 
sulphuric acid in parting gold from silver was made by Scheffer in 1753, 
but the process was not used on the large scale until the year 1802, 
when it was introduced into France by C. D’Arcet, and worked in a refinery 
built in Paris for the purpose. It was established in London at the Royal 
Mint Refinery in 1829 by Mathison, and is still used there, the refinery 
having been let on lease by the Government since 1852. It has also been 
used in the United States for many years, but has now r been superseded 
in the mint refineries by the electrolytic process. 

The method used varies considerably in different refineries, but essentially 
consists of the following operations :— 

1. Mixing and granulating the alloys. 

2. Dissolving the silver from the granulations by means of sulphuric acid. 

3. Washing and melting the gold residue. 

4. Precipitating the silver from its solution by means of copper. 

5. Recovering the copper sulphate by crystallisation or precipitating the 
copper by electrolysis. 

The account given below is a general view of the operations in various 
refineries, the modifications adopted nob being described in most cases. 

Mixing and Granulating .—The alloys must be carefully prepared so as 
to be of suitable composition, as otherwise difficulties are encountered. 
The most suitable proportion of gold in the alloy is said by Dr. Percy 1 to 
be from 18 to 25 per cent., including whatever copper there may be present; 


1 Percy, Metallurgy of Silver avid Gold , p. 471. 
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but some American writers consider the proportion of one part of gold to 
two and a half parts of silvei to be the most desirable, whilst at a refinery 
at San Francisco the alloy consisted of two parts of gold to three parts of 
silver. This proportion was instituted when alloying silver was scarce in 
‘California, but the gold thus separated was only bbo fine, containing ten 
parts of silver, the maximum allowed by law in the gold coins of the United 
States. Lf the ordinarv proportion of 2 A parts of silver to 1 of “old is used, 
however, the “'old can he obtained about b ( .T> to bits fine, and the fineness 
of the “old can he increased to about bit!) by fusing if, lust with bisulphate 
of potash and subsequently with nitre. 3)ore sihci containing only a few 
parts of “old per 1,000, when subjected in the form of bars to the action 
of the acid, instead of being granulated. yielded “old at San Francisco of 
bbO fine, after one boiling only. 

The amount of base metals present in the alloy is candidly regulated, 
as their sulphates are little soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid, and con¬ 
sequently are precipitated and interfere with the progress of the operation. 
Bars of auriferous copper, such as those formed from worn-out amalgamated 
jilates, are added to the parting alloy, as a small amount of copper facilitates 
the solution of the silver. The proportion of copper must not exceed about, 
10 pci* cent., but the usual amount is much less. A small quantity of lead 
is said to assist in the solution of copper, which is somewhat slowly attacked 
by concentrated sulphuric acid, and a maximum amount of 5 per cent. of 
lead does not interfere with the operation. From the*, economy with which 
this system of parting can he practised, silver containing only 0-5 part of 
“old per 1,000 can he separated from it at, a profit. At the Vienna Mint, 
bars are parted containing 0-b part, of “old per 1,000, and at Freiberg bars 
containing only 0*-l part per 1,(K )0 have been profit ably treated. 

In Kurland, silver bars are passed through the parting operation, if tlaw 
contain at least 2 “rains of “old per troy pound, or 0*05 part per UMH), but 
(lore silver is not. parted by itself. It is mixed with rieh “old alloys. 

The parting alloy is usually “ranulated (by pouring it into water, see above, 
p. -ITS), but at a San Francisco Refinery the (lore silver is not- granulated 
but melted and east- into bars J inch thick, b inches wide, and 15 inches long. 

Dissolution of thv Silnr. This is usually effected in ned iron kettles, 
platinum having been abandoned on account of its high cost. The iron used is 
fine-grained compact wdiite iron, preferably containing •> or 1 per emit, of phos¬ 
phorus, which increases the durability, although 2 per emit, only of phosphorus 
is considered enough by some refiners. The kettle is slowly dissolved by the 
acid, ferrous sulphate being formed, and, in the course of about two years, 
the thickness of the vessel is reduced from about 2 inches to from ,{ to A inch, 
when it is discarded. The perfect exclusion of air from the interior increases 
the length of life, and dilute acid must, not be allowed to come in contact 
with the iron, as the latter is freely dissolved by it. The; vessels are rectangular 
or cylindrical, with ilat or hemispherical bottoms, the latter being preferred 
in Europe and the former in America. They are covered with cast iron lids, 
about | inch in thickness, which are bolted tightly to the vessels, and have 
bent leaden pipes titled to them for carrying oiT the fumes, which consist 
largely of S() 2 . This is sometimes reconverted into sulphuric acid in leaden 
chambers arranged for the purpose. The cover has also an opening (supplied 
with a lid made air-tight by a w’uter joint) through which the alloys and acids 
are added and the operation watched. 11 eat is supplied by a wood or coal 
fire (see Fig. 191 )^-or in other ways. 
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l hr rharee i<»[ - t hr puts sanes from 200 to 1,000 11>s. of alloy, and the 
aliatulit uf arid required \arirs from 2 to 2.1 times the weight ol the alloy, 
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ilependme on t hr r< unpo if ion of the lat t or. About one hall of the acid, 
which is afittny rommeirtal arid ol flG B. (sp. yr* 1*85) is added at 
fust, and the temperature cautiously raised to boiliny point*, when the pot 
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is closely watched and if the ebullition becomes too violent, the temperature 
is lowered bv regulating the file and by adding cold acid a little at a time. 
The charge is st ii*rt*c 1 occasionally with an iron tool, particularly towards 
the end of the opera!ion. when the undissolved granules of metal must he 
freed from the surrounding sediment, consisting of sulphates of the base 
metals, and exposed to the action o! the acid. The ebullition gradually 
subsides and action ceases in about five or d\ hours, tin* presence of a greater 
proportion of base metals inereasine the leneth of time required. The re¬ 
actions are as follows : 

(1) 2H 2 SO { A a 2 Aa.SU, SO. 2H.,0 

(2) 2IIoS(>j • Cn ruSO, SO, - 2IU) 

and similar reactions with tin and lead. The react it ns with antimony, 
bismuth, zinc and iron art 1 more complicate<l. It b oh\ ions that (>.*> parts 
of copper decompose as much sulphurie acid a - 21b parts of silver. It* is 
clear, therefore, that an increase in the pereenta-je ol copper present neces¬ 
sitates an increase in tin 1 amount of sulphuric ;u id requited. 

One part of sulphate of siher b soluble in part of boilina concentrated 
sul[)hurie acid, but the solubility rapidly fall- off a•* the temperature and 
concentration diminish, so that 1 si t pat t * o{ mid acid o| specific gra vifv 
1-08 are required lor tin* same purpose. Sulphate of copper dbsoh es slightly 
in the boiling concentrated acitl. hut i- aliuoO all prempifafed in the lorm of 
the white anhydrous salt on coolina. Tin and zinc hrha\ e imilarly, and 
lead i mikes the solution t urbid and milky. 'The it on wotihl be attacked on 
account of the increasiita dibit ion of t he at id dtinna the proee-w, owing 
to the formation of water, but the latter i UMialh in area! part boiled 
oil* as fast as if lorms. or taken up by the anh\dmu* ulphafes. 

When the dissoluttoil is complete the ,-nhitmn b nphoned into a large 
lead-lined covered vessel ronlamimj hot water (the effliny tank) i a gold 
siphon may he used. A- an altei nut i \ «* the -obit ion may he ladled info 
a sett ling pot and a lew pound • of cold a< id of bo i*». added, b\ w Inch f lit* acid 
is cooled and diluted, and -omc rn >t.d of * ilvei -ufphate are loi med. These, 
falling to the hott nni, cam down with them the ,-n pended tine part icies 
of gold, and so ehuih the solution If much c< ippei n pro enl, how ever, 
this is not necessary, a-, the dedu cochirj of the acid i en»and) to piecipifale 
some sulphat (‘ ol copper, w Inch fall to the bottom and ad Imre - f «> it n*t v 
linnly, thus clarify inn t he liquid and enabhtm it to be j ouied otY or ladled 
out very close! v. The clear i 1 \ ei sobiftou i then iphoiied oil or ladled 
out. with iron ladles into lead lined i e* ta modal w o< iden \af~> already parti) 
Idled with hot water, in winch the piecipitation m ubmquent h ejected. 

W ash i tty and Mnit my th* f/e/d /bode* The i »*• aim* m the dnsoh iny* 
pot, if fite amount ol bast* metals present m not hums i then boded t w ice 
more with fresh concenti ated sulphuric ;e id added hot, altei which fhe 
gold residue is hard and hea\y and rapidly rub. tde * to the bottom, and 
the liquors are siphoned into t he pi ecipit at me sat. The void n dipped out 
wdth an iron-strainer and transferred to a lead lined filter ho\, where it is 
thoroughly washed, first with hot dilute sulphmic acid and subsequently 
with boiling water, after which il is pre-sed, dued and melted. It is some¬ 
times brittle, from tin* orrttrrenee in if of f jaces of lead, w Inch is diilicull 
to separate by sulphurie acid owing to tin* iimolubdity and I ugh density oi 
sulphate of lead. 
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If the amount of base met tils present is very large, the gold residues are 
ladled into a vessel of hot dilute sulphuric acid and boiled with it by means 
of steam. In this way, most, of the sulphate of silver and the whole of the 
copper, zinc, iron, etc., remaining with the gold are rapidly dissolved. Care 
must, be taken, however, to add the residues a little at a time, as otherwise 
the anhydrous sulphate of copper will form lumps, which are only slowly 
dissolved. The gold is then allowed to settle, arid, after the solution has 
been drawn oil, is boiled again with acid if necessary, or if it is already pure 
enouyh it is at once washed, dried and melted. 

Sometimes no attempt is made to obtain pure yold from auriferous silver 
in one operation, but. the yold is concentrated in a small quantity of silver 
and then mixed with other alloys rich in yold and parted again. The product 
of yold thus obtained is purified by heating in a furnace in small iron pots 
with about half its weight of bisulphate of potash, by which some additional 
silver is converted into sulphate. The temperature is not raised much above 
the fusion point of the salt. The fused mass is then boiled in sulphuric acid 7 
and ayain was!nub dried and melted. In the. United States these methods 
were not used auriferous silver being cast into slabs and parted merely 
by boiliny with sulphuric acid ; fusion with bisulphate of potash was rarely 
resorted to, but at the United States Mints, the residues were boiled with 
fresh acid live times in succession. 

Pn‘('ip/hitiofi of the Silrrr, On pouriny t lie sulphuric acid solution into 
cold water, most of the silver sulphate 1 is precipitated at once in the form 
of small crystals, consistiny of bisulphate, and the liquid must' then be raised 
to boiliny. bv moatt^ of steam, in order to redissolve them. When the original 
alloys contain much lead this is not rcdissolved, and it- is, therefore, lieces- 
sarv to let the solution settle and transfer the clear liquid to another 
vessel. Some part idee of yoj<l arc usually found in the precipitate thus 
formed. 

'I’he reduction and preeipitafion ol the silver are effected by means of 
copper, which fakes its place in solution. The copper is usually added in 
the i or m ol .scrap while the liquid is be iny heated up by steam. The pre¬ 
cipitation i . abided by constant s| in-iny by means of wooden paddles. In 
San FruncKco, In>w ev er, t he copper w as cast into slabs, which weie suspended 
side b\ side in tbe solution in a \ertieal position. The solution should be 
oi about 2 I lb ; it if i . mueh more eonrent rated t han this, the precipitation 
ol the ih er is ini j erlerf, The. end ol the read ion is detected by testing 
with salt solution, and w hen complete fin 1 sf in iny is stopped, the solution 
allowed to ,-eijh* toi two hours, and tlie nearly (dear liquid tapped into lead- 
lined \ e: ads, where huthei set f liny of f he suspended particles of silver takes 
place. The pieetpifafe ul mK er is fhoiotiyldy washed with boiliny water 
m wooden fille? ; lined with lead, until the reaction for copper can no longer 
be obtained with ammonia. ('are is taken <had no 1 ragincuts ol metallic 
copper i cmain with t he dh er. The met id is then pressed, di ied and melted, 
and is usually from bbs to bid tine, even without fusion with nitre, in the 
cases where suspended copper plat es have been used (or reduet ion. 

Rtt'urt r*j of thv ('opprf. This has been elTectod until recently by alternate 
evaporation and ei \stallisation of f he copper sulphate in lead-lined vvooden 
tanks. The soluf ion, w hich is r t ill oi 21 lb, is run from the precipitating tank 
into the evaporating pan and concent rat ed to -itt B, by heating with steam ; 
flienee, it is trun.dorred to the crystallising tanks, where it is allowed to cool 
and remain for horn fen to twelve davs. The mother liquid ol «‘KU B. t& 
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•then run of! and concentrated to 45° B., after which it is again allowed to 
•crystallise, reconcentrated to 55° B., and a third crop of crystals obtained, 
which contain much iron. The clear acid mother liquor can now be used to 
•dilute the solution of sulphate of silver in the dissolving pot as already 
•described. The excess of acid in surplus liquids is neutralised with oxide 
of copper, more copper sulphate being thus formed. 

The crystals of bluestone are found adhering to the sides and bottom 
of the tanks. They are detached with copper chisels, redissolved in pure 
water and recrystallised, the mother liquors being eventually added to the 
first liquor from the precipitating vats. When the liquors become over¬ 
charged with iron, the copper in them is precipitated by means of metallic 
iron, and they are thrown away or evaporated to get the crystals of sulphate 
of iron. The bluestone crystals are packed in barrels for the market. One 
pound of metallic copper with 1*5 lbs. of sulphuric acid of 66° B. will make 
4 lbs. of crystallised sulphate of copper. 

Owing to the difficulty of selling sulphate of copper, and the large amount 
of space and time required in obtaining it, it is now considered to be more 
profitable to precipitate the copper as metal by electrolysis and to concentrate 
the acid when freed from copper. Both copper and acid can thus be used over 
again. 

Examples of Practice .—In 1902, 984,601 ozs. of standard gold, corre¬ 
sponding to 886,141 ozs. of fine gold, were refined by the process at the San 
Francisco Mint, at a cost of $57,214, or 6*5 cents per oz. of fine gold, exclusive 
of superintendence. (This was reduced to 5*1 cents in 1906-7.) The receipts 
from surplus bullion were $24,949. The amount of sulphuric acid consumed 
was 1*12 lbs. per standard oz. of gold; 1 this was reduced to 0*78 lb. in 1906-7. 
The process was discarded at the San Francisco Mint in 1908 and at the 
New York Assay Office in 1911 in favour of the electrolytic process. 

The sulphuric acid parting process was used at the National plant of the 
American Smelting and Refining Company, at South Chicago, Illinois, in 
1906. 2 At this works lead bullion is desilverised by zinc, the zinc scum is 
distilled in Faber du Faur tilting furnaces, and the residues cupelled in 
furnaces of the English type. The dore silver left on the test is cast into 
thick bars of 1,100 ozs. by tilting the test. The bars are parted direct by 
means of sulphuric acid of 60° B. (sp. gr. 1*71), in tanks of grey cast iron. 
The acid of 40° B. condensed from the vapours is concentrated in leaden 
pans. In a large settling tank, slightly warmed, a little gold deposits from 
the acid solution of sulphates. The solution is then transferred to the large 
precipitating tank, diluted with water and heated with steam. The silver 
is precipitated by copper plates (125 plates, each 18 x 8 inches and 1 inch 
thick), suspended in the solution from iron hooks covered with hard lead. 
After precipitation the vitriol solution is siphoned off and the silver washed 
in a vat provided with a false bottom, removed with a wooden shovel and 
pressed into cakes 10 inches x 10 inches x 6 inches. 

The refining of the silver is finished on a cupel hearth, saltpetre being 
added and the slag removed by means of powdered brick. The silver is then 
kept fused for twenty minutes under a layer of charcoal, and is cast into 
iron moulds, previously blackened with a petroleum flame. The silver bars 
weigh 1,100 ozs. and are 999 fine. 


1 Report of the Director of the U.S. Mint , 1902, pp. 91, 92. 

2 O. Pufahl, Eng . and Mrnj. </., April 14, 1906, p. 718. 
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The "old is boiled with several fresh portions of acid, and is then washed,, 
dried and melted with a little soda in a graphite crucible. It is 995 fine. 

The vitriol lye is evaporated down and bluestone obtained by crystallisa¬ 
tion. 

b. Combined Process.— At the Philadelphia Mint a combined process 
was formerly used, nitric acid and sulphuric acid being employed in succes¬ 
sion. The alloys were granulated and digested with concentrated nitric 
acid for six hours in the same manner as has already been described; the- 
solution was then siphoned off, and the gold washed two or three times, 
with distilled water, by decantation, subjected to a second boiling with strong 
nitric acid, and subsequently sweetened in lead-lined filters with boiling 
water. The gold was then introduced into cast-iron cylindrical kettles and 
boiled for live hours with strong sulphuric acid, the gold being stirred up 
with an iron rod every ten or fifteen minutes to prevent agglomeration, and. 
the solution was then ladled out and treated as already described, p. 442. 
For a charge of 190 lbs. of metal, 175 lbs. of nitric acid were used in the first 
boiling, and 50 lbs. in the second. Some nitre was added to the sulphuric- 
acid. 

The process was introduced in 1866 by A. Mason 1 as an improvement 
on the nitric acid process, but was more expensive than parting with 
sulphuric, acid alone. 

The gold was washed thoroughly and sweetened in wooden filters, boiling 
distilled water being poured through it until the washings would no longer 
redden blue litmus paper. The gold was then pressed, dried, melted and 
cast into bars, which were from 998 to 999 fine. The silver was precipitated 
from the washings as chloride by tlie addition of salt. 

The process was much cheaper than the nitric acid process, costing 20 per¬ 
cent. less for acids, and saving some fuel. The granulations contained 100 
parts of gold in 888 of the alloy. After the boiling in nitric acid very little- 
silver was left with the gold. 

In the year ended 80th June, 1902, 608,185 standard ozs. of gold, equi¬ 
valent to 517,867 ozs. tine, were refined by the process at Philadelphia, at 
a cost of 818,992, or 8 cents per oz. of line gold, exclusive of superintendence' 
and loss of gold. Operations in the acid refining plant at Philadelphia 
were finally discontinued in February, .1905, and the electrolytic process, 
used instead. 2 

7. The Gutzkow Process for the Treatment of Dore Silver. --This process 
of parting by sulphuric, acid was invented and patented by F. Gutzkow in 
1867, and has beam extensively worked in Germany and in San Francisco. 
It is fully described in Percy V/J Ietallan/y of Silver and Gold, p. 479, and only 
a brie! account will be, given here. When the patent had expired, Gutzkow 
introduced and patented several improvements on it, which were used for 
some time at the Consolidated Kansas City Smelting and .Refining Company s 
Works at Argentine, Kansas, in 1892, bub subsequently abandoned, at least 
in part. 

The original Gutzkow process, as employed at the San Francisco Assaying 
and Refining Works for many years, may be summarised as follows :— 
The bullion treated was mainly (lore silver, consisting ol (1) Comstock silver 
bars or (lore bars, usually containing 20 to .100 parts of gold per 1,000; 


1 Pnnhtvtiun of (hr Sirr/fais Mrtah in (hr United State*, 18S. r >, p. 278. 

* /h port of th< Pin etor of (hi U.S. Mint , l ( .)04-100r>, pp. (>0, 8(5 and 154. 
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i(2) base bars from the Eeese River district and from pan-amalgamation of 
tailing, containing from 100 to 800 parts of silver, and the remainder chiefly 
•copper, with sometimes a little gold. The metal was cast into bars, and 
parted in that form. The dore bars, when prepared for solution in the acid, 
weigh about 100 lbs. each, and are 12 inches long, 6 inches broad, and 
5 inches thick. The base ingots are melted with fine bars to reduce the 
.average copper contents to 12 per cent., and are cast into bars 1 inch 
thick, the gold from which is only about 992 fine. 

The boiling is done in flat-bottomed thin cast-iron kettles (A, Fig. 192), 
•of which the bottom is only § inch thick when new, and J inch when worn 
•out. The solution can be rapidly heated, owing to the thinness of the iron 
kettles, and 200 lbs. of alloy are dissolved in four hours by means of 300 lbs. 
•of sulphuric acid, which comes from the tank, C, and is forced into the kettle 
through the pipe, /, by the plunger, d. The solution is then siphoned oh 
through the pipe, m, into the tank, E, and diluted with a large quantity of 
hot mother liquor from a previous crystallisation, which is mainly sulphuric 
.acid of about 58° B. ; some water is also added, and the solution partially 
cooled, so that some crystals of silver sulphate are enabled to separate out 
.and carry down with them the milky precipitate of lead sulphate and any 
•suspended particles of gold ; green basic sulphate of iron also settles firmly. 
The clear solution is then siphoned oh into H and cooled to 80° F., and almost 
.all the silver sulphate thus crystallised out. If the acid is concentrated, 
white soft crystals of bisulphate are formed, which is not desired ; if, however, 
the acid is only at about 58° B., large hard yellow crystals of monosulphate, 
free from acid but contaminated with copper, are deposited. The mother 
•liquor is pumped back into the tank, E, or to the original acid tank, the 
-device employed for this purpose being to exhaust them of air, so that the 
.acid is sucked up without passing through any valves, which would soon 
wear out. The crystals of sulphate of silver are transferred to the filtering box, 
I, with iron shovels, and a hot solution of green vitriol (or ferrous sulphate) 
<of 25° B. run on to them from G. This is at first mainly occupied in dissolving 
the sulphate of copper, and the first portion of the solution, after passing 
•-through the filtering box, is run into a storing vat, where the silver, inci- 
.dentally dissolved, is precipitated by copper, and the latter subsequently 
recovered by means of iron. After a time, the copper being dissolved, the 
•silver begins to be reduced, the green solution of iron turning coffee-brown; 
-.the reaction is as follows :— 

2FeS0 4 + Ag 2 SG 4 = Fe 2 0 3 .3S0 3 + 2Ag. 

'The reduction may also be effected by sheets of metallic iron, which is first 
^converted into ferrous sulphate and then into ferric sulphate, the silver being 
•simultaneously reduced to the metallic state. The brown solution of ferric 
.sulphate is boiled with metallic iron in K, in order to regenerate the ferrous 
.salt. The silver is washed, pressed, dried, and melted. The gold from the 
•original dissolving kettle is also washed in a filter, pressed, dried, and melted. 

Such was the original Gutzkow process as employed in treating dore 
bars. Its chief advantage over the ordinary sulphuric acid process was the 
.-saving of acid. In 1867, in the ordinary process, none of the acid used was 
• saved, so that it was reduced in amount as much as possible, but did not fall 
below twice the weight of the silver dissolved. This reduction in the amount 
-of acid used made the finishing of the dissolving a difficult and delicate opera¬ 
tion. In the Gutzkow process, however, only the acid decomposed by the 
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silver is lost; the weight of this is about equal to that of the metal, the rest 
of the acid being all recovered and used over again in the boiling. More¬ 
over, the long and tedious crystallisation of copper sulphate is avoided, 
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As mentioned above, p. 444, the production of sulphate of copper has been 
discarded in favour of the precipitation of copper by electrolysis, in the 
ordinary sulphuric acid process. The acid is also carefully recovered, so 
that the loss is probably less than in the Gutzkow process. 

The New Gutzkow Process 4—If a large amount of acid is used for the 
boiling, not only is the silver more completely dissolved and the operation 
greatly expedited, but the presence of a high percentage of copper does not 
hinder the parting, as it is kept in solution by the excess of free acid. Thus, 
for ordinary dore silver, Gutzkow proposed to use four parts of acid to one 
of bullion; for bars containing 20 per cent, of copper six parts of acid; 
for still baser bullion, more acid, and so on, never losing more than one part 
of acid for one of bullion, and recovering the remainder. 

The charge for a pot 4 feet in diameter and 3 feet in depth is 400 lbs. 
of dore silver ; the pot is flat-bottomed, with a basin-shaped pocket or well 
in the centre which is useful for the collection of the gold. The bullion is 
first attacked by fresh acid of 66° B., run in by gravity from a large tank, 
and, when most of the silver has been dissolved, mother liquor from a former 
operation is added, a pitcher-full at a time, until the charge is completely 
dissolved, which takes from four to six hours. The fire is then moderated 
nd the pot filled with mother liquor to within 1 or 2 inches of the top, when 
the temperature of the acid will have been so far reduced that only faint 
fumes are discernible. If no fumes are visible the acid is too cold and some 
silver sulphate will be precipitated, but otherwise the large excess of acid 
will keep it in solution. The well-stirred charge is now allowed to settle, 
which is perfectly accomplished in ten minutes, as the yellowish slowly- 
subsiding persulphate of iron is transformed to a greenish flocculent com¬ 
pound by the water, in the mother liquor, and this settles quickly and carries 
all suspended matter to the bottom. More iron is dissolved from the kettle 
than in the ordinary process, owing to the greater dilution of the acid used 
in boiling. 

The solution is now siphoned from the kettle by means of a f-inch gas 
pipe into a large cast-iron vessel, only about ] foot deep, standing in a larger 
vessel which can be filled with water for cooling the charge. Steam is blown 
into the still hot acid solution through a lead nozzle, inch in diameter, 
pointing vertically downwards. This both dilutes and warms the solution, 
bhe heating being necessary in order to prevent crystallisation of the silver 
consequent on the dilution. As soon as the dilution has proceeded sufficiently 
far to ensure the crystallisation of the hard yellow monosulphate instead 
of the soft white bisulphate of silver, a point which is found by dipping 
out small quantities at intervals, and observing their behaviour on cooling, 
bhe steam is shut off and the vat cooled with water and left all night. The 
ulver crystals form a coating of about 1 inch thick, which is contaminated 
with copper sulphate if the mother liquor, by repeated use, has become 
saturated with it. The mother liquor is now pumped back into the acid 
storage tank by the creation of a vacuum, and the crystals of sulphate of 
silver are detached with an iron shovel and thrown into a filtering-box pro¬ 
vided with a false bottom. Cold distilled water is sprinkled on the charge, 
and is allowed to filter through it and flow back into the crystallising vat, 
until the greater part of the free acid has been removed. The steam is then 


1 This is fully described by Gutzkow in the Eng. and Mng. J., Feb. 28, 1891, p. 257, 
and May 7, 1892, p. 497, from which this account is summarised. 
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deflected into a 4 silver filter 55 where any silver is precipitated that may 
have been dissolved at the same time as the sulphates of iron and copper. 
The silver filter is a lead-lined box;, partly filled with precipitated copper 
and provided with a false bottom. The silver separates on the top of the 
copper as a spongy sheet, a corresponding amount of copper being dissolved. 
When the crystals of silver sulphate in the first-named filtering box have been 
completely freed from acid, and from copper and iron sulphates, the stream 
of water is discontinued. The spongy sheet of silver is then removed from 
the cc silver filter 35 box and treated with hot water and a few crystals of 
silver sulphate to dissolve the copper still retained by the sheet. During 
this whole operation of sweetening the crystals of-silver sulphate, only about 
3 pei* cent, of it is dissolved, as it is little soluble in cold water. The copper 
solution, after passing through the 44 silver filter,” is either run to waste 
or precipitated by scrap iron in wooden tanks at a nearly boiling temperature. 

The crystals are now dried in an iron pan which is placed above a furnace, 
and, after being mixed with about 5 per cent, of charcoal, they are at once 
charged into a hot crucible in a melting furnace. The silver sulphate is 
reduced at a low red heat to metallic silver, carbonic and sulphurous acid 
gases being evolved. By the time the temperature of melting silver is reached, 
these gases will have all passed away. The silver is toughened by adding 
nitre and borax until the so-called 44 boiling 35 indicates that the sulphur has 
all been eliminated, and the metal is then cast into bars. 

The gold residue in the dissolving kettle contains undissolved sulphates 
of lead, iron, antimony, mercury, and often some copper and silver. It is 
ladled out and boiled, with water to dissolve out the sulphates of silver, copper, 
iron, etc., and, after thorough filtering, it is stirred in a dish with hot water 
and decanted on to a filter-cloth until the insoluble sulphates of lead, etc., 
have all been washed off, and the gold is left bright and clean. The 
gold is stored until enough is collected to make a 200-oz. bar, which is 
usually brittle. The material collected on the filter-cloth is re-washed once 
or twice to recover the particles of gold from it, and can then be reduced 
with charcoal and cupelled. If lead is present in the original alloy, part 
remains with the gold, and is dealt with in the manner which has been already 
described, but the greater part is carried off with the silver solution, and is 
deposited both while the steam is being passed in, and also subsequently 
during; crystallisation of the sulphate of silver, which is coated with it. The 
sulphate of lead is removed from the crystals by stirring them well in a 
stream of cold water, by which the insoluble particles of lead and antimony 
sulphate are carried away ; it can then be collected, reduced and cupelled. 
Any silver that may be dissolved in the course of this washing is precipitated 
by copper as before. 

The process is seen to dilfer from the original one in three essential par¬ 
ticulars : I. The solution is diluted with steam instead of with mother 
liquor, the amount of liquid in use, and consequently the number of lead- 
lined vats required being thus reduced. 2. The weak silver solution is pre¬ 
cipitated at once, instead of being stored in tanks to be used again or to be 
precipitated at leisure. 3. The silver sulphate is reduced directly with 
charcoal in a crucible in the furnace. One of the minor advantages of the 
process is said to be that no stirring is required during the boiling, owing 
to the large amount of acid used. This saves labour and enables the acid 
fumes to be more easily condensed, as they are not mixed with air, which 
in the ordinary way would enter through the aperture left for stirring. The 
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sxclusion of air also helps to prolong the life of the iron kettles by checking 
;he attack on them by sulphuric acid. 

Titus Ulke, however, announced 1 that the method of reducing sulphate 
>f silver by heating it with charcoal, was tried by the Consolidated Kansas 
Sty Smelting and Refining Company, and abandoned, owing to the great 
volume of objectionable gases evolved, probably accompanied by heavy 
osses of silver. Gutzkow’s original method of reducing sulphate of silver 
vith a solution of ferrous sulphate was at that time used at the company’s 
porks at Argentine, and 36,000 ozs. of dore silver (containing on an average 
: per cent, of gold and 95 per cent, of silver) were parted daily at a mean 
ost (in 1895) of 0*22 cent per oz., not including cost of superintendence 
,nd office expenses. 2 The cost in 1892 at this works had been 0-35 cent 
>er oz. These costs corresponded to 5*5 cents and 8*75 cents per oz of 
efined gold produced. The wages were from $2 to per day, and 
ulphuric acid cost one cent per pound. 

8. Miller’s Chlorine Process. —The use of chlorine gas for the purification 
f molten gold was first proposed by L. Thompson in 1838, and the results 
f his investigations were published in the Journal of the Society of Arts 3 
wo years later. He stated that it has long been known to chemists, that 
iot only has gold no affinity for chlorine at red heat, but that it actually 
arts with it at that temperature, although previously combined. . . . 

'his, however, is not the case with those metals with which gold is 
sually alloyed. It offers, therefore, at once an easy and certain means 
f separation.” 

In 1867, F. B. Miller, 4 the Assayer of the Sydney Mint, applied this 
roperty of chlorine to the separation of gold from silver on the large 
cale, and the process has been in use at Sydney ever since, being 
articularly suitable for the purpose under the local conditions. Among 
hese conditions may be mentioned the facts that acid is very costly, and 
hat there is a scarcity of silver bullion containing small quantities of gold, 
'he result is that the sulphuric acid parting process would prove very 
xpensive, but the chlorine process can be applied cheaply, as it requires 
ery little acid, and is efficacious in removing small quantities of silver 
rom gold bullion which has not been made up into alloys of definite 
omposition. Before the introduction of the chlorine process no attempt 
-as made to extract the silver from any of the native gold of Australia and 
few Zealand which was coined at the Sydney Mint. Sovereigns were manu- 
actured containing several per cent, of silver, which replaced part of the 
opper used as the alloying metal. These sovereigns, some of which are 
till in existence, can be easily recognised by their* pale tint, due to the presence 
1 silver. Such sovereigns have not been manufactured since 1872. Besides 
eparating the silver, the chlorine process removes the small quantities of 
3ad, antimony, etc., which render most of the Australian retorted gold 
rittle, and so in one operation prepares the gold for coinage. Almost the 
ffiole of the gold produced in Australia is now deposited in the mints of 
iydney, Melbourne, and Perth. All unrefined bullion received at the mints 


1 Ulke, Mineral Industry, 1895, p. 348. 

2 Ulke, ibid., p. 350. 

3 Thompson, J. Soc. Arts, 1840-1, [i.], 53 ,16; Percy, Silver and Gold , p. 402. 

4 Miller, J. Chem. Soc., 1868, 21 , 506; and Trans. Roy. Soc. of Neio South Wales, Dec. 
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3 treated by this process, whatever its .composition may be. The average 
omposition of the bullion received in 1913 was as follows :— 1 



Gold. 

Silver. 

Base. 

Sydney, 

. 874-5 

86 

39-5 

Melbourne, 

. 914-2 

43-4 

42-4 

Perth, 

. 823-8 

115-6 

60-6 


In chlorine refining the furnace used is an ordinary melting furnace, 
uch as lias been already described. The tile cover of the furnace has a hole 
a the centre to allow the chlorine tubes to pass through. Clay crucibles 
-re used, the 4-pint size being generally employed, holding about 600 or 
00 ozs. of gold; they are placed inside graphite pots to prevent loss by 
racking. They are glazed inside by melting borax in them to prevent them 
rom absorbing molten chloride of silver. Graphite crucibles are unsuitable, 
s silver chloride appears to be reduced, presumably by the hydrogen con- 
ained in them, as fast as it is formed. The crucibles are covered by loosely 
itting lids, through which the clay pipe-stems of about -^-inch bore are 
>assed to the bottom of the crucible for the conveyance of chlorine. The 
>ipe-sfem is made red-hot before being introduced into the molten metal, 
lk otherwise it would crack and break off. 

The chlorine gas is conveyed in leaden pipes from the generator to the 
urnaces. All joints and connections consist of well-wired india-rubber 
.ubcs, which must be protected from direct radiation from the furnace. Screw 
‘ompression clamps on these rubber tubes enable the supply of chlorine to 
>c regulated wit h precision. When the clamps are closed the gas accumulates 
tnd forces the acid out of the generator through a safety tube into a vessel 
hired overhead, and so the further generation of gas is prevented. 

Tin*, generators being in readiness, the crucibles are slowly heated to 
■edness, and the full charge of 600 or 700 ozs. of bullion introduced and 
n el ted, 2 or 3 ozs. of borax being sprinkled on its surface or poured on in a 
nolten state. The chlorine is now allowed to pass slowly through the clay 
)ipe to prevent, metal from entering it, and the pipe is plunged to the bottom 
>f the molten metal and kept there by means of a weight attached to it. 
Flie full stream of chlorine is now turned on and is heard to be bubbling 
nto the molten metal, by which it is completely absorbed, so that no splashing 
md projection of the metal occurs. A height of 16 to 18 inches in the safety 
aibe corresponds to a,nil balances a height of .1 inch ol gold in the refining 
rucible. The safety tube acts as an index of the pressure in the generator 
ind of the rate, of production of the gas ; any leakage or the exhaustion oi 
:lie acid is at once indicated by a fall of the liquid in the tube. Fresh acid 
s added at intervals as if. is required. 

When the chlorine is introduced, dense fumes at once arise from the 
•surface of the metal owing to the formation of volatile chlorides of the base 
metals, which are the first to be attacked ; lead gives especially dense fumes, 
which can be condensed on a cold object held in them. After a time these 
fumes (tease and silver chloride is formed, very little chlorine escaping from 
the crucible, even if an extremely rapid current is passed into it *, consequently 
the operation is expedited by every increase in the volume of the current. 
Towards the end of the operation splashing is more noticeable, and dark 


1 Fort if- fourth Annual Report oj the Royal Mint, 1913. 
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brownish-yellow fumes appear, eon>ktin:i chieily ui irt»«* chlorine. '{'he com¬ 
pletion of the reiininy, how over, is indicat to 1 bv a reddidi or brownish-v ellow 
stain containing mefaliic yoid. u hirh is imparted to a pier* 4 of white tobacco- 
pipe when ex postal to the action of the f nines for a moment . This stain 
appears in about one hour and a - ha 1 f from t he <tai f . w hen bi H» u>.s. of tr<,ld, 
containing in per rent . of >il\er. an* beina >ul»jet t ed to trentmetif. 'Hie 
current of yas is then at onre Mopped. and the crumble lit ted out of the 
furnaee and allowed to cool Millicien? lv lor t he *jold to - ohdi! \. Probably, 
if the operation were continued after the appealatice of the brown stain* 
appreciable losses of yold bv \ oiutilisttion would » icriir, 

Idle ehioride of silv<*r. Mill molten, and tloatme on th* k top of the «»old, 
is then poured oil into iron mould-", and the mmable in\ erf ed on an iron 
table, when the red hot cone of yold Ialb on?, Tin- m now tine, and alter any 
adherent chloride of silver li;e been detached I mm it b\ “crapiny. it simply 
requires mchiny into inyofw b s pm irii?. of the yo)d bein*_r thu * at mice 
rendered available for tee. The semaindej of the cold c contained in the 
chloride of silver, partly in tin* be m of enf any b*d du*m of metal, but chiefly 
as a. double chloride of >ih er am! cold. 

r Fhe cold is removed fi oiu t his b\ mean- »»f -odium « .u bonate, as billows: 1 
The aryenfie chh>ride c cov ered by a la\ cr of iiced boia\, about ] inch 
thick, and when all is well fused, flic powdmed *»da i prinklcd on the top 
of the borax, without stimuli. a- tapidh as t In* cn aims action will admit. 
Occasionally the* top layer is dipped with a Mine? drduly underneath the 
molten aryentic chloride, w ithout stiiiiuv the hit tm. When all the necessary 
soda is added and thi" action is ueath hui tin* pot i toveied witli a lid, 
and left, for about ten to twentv minute to immu-ed beat. and, when the 
contents are quite liquid, tie* pot n lifted out of the to* without pre\ious 
stirriny, and allowed to cool, m a ^ to enable the ui amt a < hh u ide to he 
poured oil from the void button at the bottom of tin* pot 

“The use of 18 o/,s of soda hu 2d 1 * o/,« of t blonde pioduee* a yold 
button weiyhiny bet ween du and do »»/,■* , a .a\ iue about TJn to h.Tq ami 
leaves from 0T> to Popart of yold in p,y? of jk »u i »ulh< m produced, 

“To free the argentic chloride from mid, a - e* ond fmitmenf w it h d ozs. 
ol soda per pot. of 2*Ht ozs, chheide, t outamm? but a uiumfr qu.infif \ of yold, 
w'ill always be found to answer, the onk «an* iequued boim' maduai uppli 
cation of the soda and emmyh heal at the cud of ? hr opmafmn *’ 

The time required for fhe two operations j% about hall an bom. 
u The presence of a larim proporf ion of chlm ale of < oppet has been found 
to prolong the operation consideiabh on at count of oude of copper being 
formed on addition of soda. as a much urea ter heat i irquued m order to 
fuse the. whole mass. The argent ic ehlm ide piodmcd fioiu bacc cold alio vs 
would contain a large proportion of chh a id** of loppei, rtc , and it would 
be better, therefore, to reduce if duet t, and di oh,e tbe mimed metals 
in acid, to separate yold ami silver fheiefrotn " 

At. the Sydney Mint-, according lo J, MTut* Leon, fin* rfdojide of silver 
baled out of the pot is treated with saw la (\ 1ft. to Too ow as above, but the 
portion poured oil the gold is partis ieduced h\ granulated /.me, of which 
7 ozs. are thrown on the surface of do** o/,s. of molten ehh»fide, TIih should 
be equivalent to about 18 oxs. of bicarbonate id Mwia. 

The silver ehioride was at fust east into slabs and ieduced bv zinc* platan, 

1 fitHU'th Annuni HtjMH't t*f tht llmhi} Mm f , 1H7.I. hv A. p. UU, 
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the chloride slabs and zinc being suspended side by side in acidulated water, 
and connected above by strips of silver. 1 The reduction depends on electro¬ 
lytic action, hydrogen being generated on the slabs of silver chloride and 
reducing the silver and copper together. When all action has ceased, the 
slabs of cupreous silver are lifted out and boiled, first in acidulated water 
and then in pure water before being melted. As no acid is used the amount 
of zinc consumed is the theoretical quantity required by the equations— 

2AgCl + Zn = ZnCl 2 -f 2Ag 

CuCl 2 + Zn = ZnCl 2 + Cu. 

At the Melbourne Mint in the year 1889, the zinc plates employed as 



Fig. 193.—Section of Furnace for Chlorine Refining Process. 


described above were replaced by sheets of iron, 2 which are now in general 
use. 

The Chlorine Process as now practised at Melbourne .—The following 
description has been kindly supplied by Francis R. Power, the Assayer 
at the Royal Mint, Melbourne, by permission of the Deputy Master. It 
gives the exact methods and apparatus in use in the early part of 1896, and 
has been amended so as to include all changes introduced subsequently. 

Furnaces .—These are thirteen in number. They are built cylindrically 
(see Fig. 193, in which one of these furnaces is shown in section, with crucible 


1 A. Leibius, Trans. Roy. Roc., JSfcw South Wales , Dec. 1869. The paper is given almost 
at full length in Percy, Metallurgy of Silver and Gold , p. 418. 

2 Twentieth Annual Report of the Royal Mint , 1889, p. 126. 
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and pipe-stem in position), being more compact in this form, more easily 
cleaned from clinker, and more economical in fuel than the square ones. 
They are 12 inches in diameter and 21 inches deep. The live fire-bars, 
li inches square and 18 inches long, are set in a cast-iron box, 1), ]2 inches 
by 2 inches, which passes through the brickwork in front of the furnace, 
the other ends of the fire-bars resting on an iron bar set in the brickwork 
at the back of the furnace. The bars are b inches above the floor. The 
draught is obtained through a grating in the floor, which covers a portion 
of the ashpit, over which there slides a cast-iron plate, M, .[ inch thick, for 
regulating the admission of air, and pivot ted in one corner. The flue, L, is 
6 inches square, and communicates with a series of five condensing chambers, 

8 feet by 8 feet by 5 feet, running the length of the furnaces (12 feet), all com¬ 
municating and leading to the stark, so fret high, common to refining and 
melting furnaces, which are twenty-one in all. There are three furnace 
covers, two of them go inches by b] inches, tla* third a liftlc smaller, and all 
are bound wdth iron. The middle one is perforated by a l - inch hole, through 
which the chlorine delivery pipe passes. (Uenboig arched firebricks, B, 

9 inches by 41 inches, and tapering from 2J inches to 2 inches, are used for 
lining the furnaces, and are set with touching joints in an iron cylinder. A, 
21] inches in diameter, and at least ,} to £ of an inch thick, which is supported 
by a cast-iron plate, <\ £ of an inch thick, and 22 inches in diameter, w ith 
a 12-inch hole in the centre. This plate is supported by the brickwork which 
forms the foundation. Tin; ashpit is a cast -iron flanged box, easily cleaned 
in case of an accident. Hound the iron cylinder, concrete. X, is rammed, the 
front iron plate of the furnace being shifted 2 or .'1 inches in, until this 
is set and then moved out, tInis providing an air space, h, which keeps the 
plates cooler. The furnace top is a plate of cast iron and, in order to facihf ate 
repairs, should be in two pieces for each fm nace. halved into one another, 
the hole being slightly bossed at the edge so that the fire tiles may run eaolv 
on them. One piece has a hole b inches in diameter over which the swing 
ventilating hood, P, is placed by which the pot is covered w hen removed 
from the fire. This hood communicates by a passage through the brickwork 
with the flue. The cylindrical furnace i- calculated fit Is I for three veais, 
the. square ones lasting only eighteen months and t.ihmg three hours to 
re-line, while the cylindrical ones take one hour. On t he of her hand, the 
curved bricks are more expensive than fiat outs. 

Tke Crucibles, etc. The guard pot placed for sale! v under f he white 
pot and afterwards u«cd for remelting the refined gold. 0 a plumbago erueible 
8] inches high, b inches inside diameter, % of an iueh thick at <fm top, and 
t °f inch at the bottom, which is flat mode and stands <m a cv iindrical 
firebrick f> inches in diameter and 2,1 inches deep. The clav pots, fitting 
loosely into the guards, are Jib] inches high. a inches in diameter, and jj of 
an inch thick at. the top, tapering from 1 inch at the bottom. The\ are 
covered by a closely fitting lid, dished at the top to catch any globule* Npirfcd 
out by too rapid a current of gas, and perforated I»v two holes | of an inch 
in diameter. A new pat tern of lid lias been introduced which has a notch 
in the edge for the pipe-stem to pass through, the advantage oi this being 
the easy removal of the lid without withdrawing the pipe stt *m, as is necessary 
with the old lids. 

The pipe-stem is 21 inches long, tapering from inch thick at the 
top to ]-inch the end inserted into the gold, and is wedge-shaped 
to faeilitafe the escape of the chlorine when resting on the bottom of 
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the pot. The bore of the pipe-stem is -|-inch in diameter. The thin 
end of the pipe-stem is attached to the branch delivery pipe by a piece 
of |-inch rubber about 2-| inches long, which connects with an ebonite 
junction, G, 3 inches in length, with a bore of turned with 

a ring round the middle, which acts as a rest for the 8-oz. weight, 
H, used as a sinker for the pipe-stem. One end of the ebonite junction 
is i-inch in diameter, the other f-inch ; the latter being connected by 
a stout rubber tube 3 or 4 inches long to a 14-inch lead pipe (i-inch 
in diameter) which is^ attached (by a rubber junction) to a glass stop¬ 
cock, I, from the spigot of which a f-lb. lead weight, J, is suspended to 
prevent the pressure of gas from blowing it out. The glass stopcocks have 
replaced the compressor clamps, which were not satisfactory owing to the 
rubber cutting through, and chlorine leaking past. The rubber joints are 
sufficiently flexible to allow the pipe-stem to bend down into the pot or 



Fig. 194.—Furnaces for Chlorine Process, Melbourne Mint. 

to be laid horizontally on a rest when not in use. Each furnace is provided 
with one glass stopcock to control the flow of gas. The cock is far enough 
away at the back of the furnace, to be unaffected by the heat when the 
fire-tiles are removed, and is connected by a |-inch lead pipe with the mam 
pipe running along the wall. Thinner pipe-stems are found to be as service¬ 
able as the above and do not require such careful annealing. The tubes, 
stopcock, etc., are somewhat diagrammatic m Fig. 193, and can be stu “ e . 
in Fie. 194, which is from a photograph of the furnaces by E. Law. Ihis 
also shows the crucibles, guard pots, ventilating hoods and chloride cakes. 

The generators' are shown in Fig. 195, which is also from a photograph 
by R. Law. The pressure regulator and the reduction tank are also 


■ These generators are now replaced by the Edwards generators described on p. 461. 
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shown. The generators, eight in number, are three-necked cylindrical stone¬ 
ware vessels with domed tops, and having a flange round the middle by which 
they are supported on the stoneware steam jacket 16 inches high, 16i inches 
in diameter, and f of an inch thick. The domed vessel is 2 feet high. The 
three necks have If-, If-, and lf-inch holes, the first for charging-in the 
manganese ore and closed by an india-rubber plug, the second for the pipe 
leading to the main chlorine pipe, and the third for a branch acid supply 
tube, -J an inch in diameter, fitted with a glass stopcock a foot above the neck, 
between which and the stopcock another 1-inch tube, the overflow, branches. 
The overflow tube, through which the hot -waste of the generators has to 
pass, is provided with an ebonite stopcock which is turned off during refining. 
Stout combustion tubing is used. The bottom of the generator is covered 
with 4 inches of quartz pebbles, to prevent choking of the acid delivery pipe, 
which reaches to within 1 inch of the bottom of the vessel. 56 lbs. of man- 



Fig. 195.-^Chlorine Generators, Melbourne Mint. 

ganese ore (about 73 per cent, peroxide), broken to \ to inch cube, is placed 
on the pebbles, and commercial hydrochloric acid, of specific gravity 1*16, 
is added as required through ‘the acid delivery pipe by turning the glass 
stopcock. The acid pipe is of glass, and leads to the eight storage tanks, 
20 feet above the floor, which hold 320 lbs. of acid each, and are interconnected 
by glass tubes luted into the bottoms ; the delivery of acid, however, being 
from one at a time. The gas delivery pipes from the generators all connect 
with a 1-inch lead pipe, which leads to a distributing vessel with two necks, 
and partially filled with manganese chloride solution. A pressure gauge 
of 1 inch glass tube and 15 feet high is luted into the bottom of this vessel, 
and is fixed to the wall by brackets, 10 to 11 feet of the solution being required 
to overcome the resistance of about 7 inches of metal in the pots. The pressure 
in refining is equal to 5 lbs. per square inch. A four-way tube of lead or 
pottery is passed through the second neck of the vessel, and each arm is 
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connected by thick rubber to glass stopcocks to which J-inch lead pipes are 
joined, these pipes leading to three sets of 4, 4, and 5 furnaces respectively, so 
that the supply of gas can be delivered to a few or all the furnaces, as desired, 
the subdivision being made for safety in case of a leakage or for convenience 
if only a few furnaces are in use. All the generators are used whether the 
quantity of gold to be refined be large or small, the same quantity of acid 
being run into each. When the flow of chlorine through the gold is stopped 
the acid in the generators is forced back through the overflow pipe by opening 
the ebonite tap. It is found necessary to have the main pipe in communi¬ 
cation with another two-necked earthenware vessel containing such a quantity 
of water that when the pressure of gas exceeds the working pressure required, 
the end of a glass tube, passing to the bottom of the vessel and connected 
above the neck with an upright 4-inch lead pipe 10 feet high, becomes un¬ 
sealed, and the gas escapes through the water in large bubbles, escaping 
into the air through a glass pipe, inclined at an angle at the top of the lead 
pipe. When sufficient gas has escaped to reduce the pressure to the working 
limit the pipe is sealed. Thus the pipe acts automatically in keeping the 
pressure below- such an amount as would endanger the apparatus or cause 
joints to leak. It is found expedient to cover all the rubber junctions in the 
generating room with calico and then to paint them. Protected in this 
way they will last until stopped up by the action of the chlorine which fills 
them with a lemon-yellow incrustation, at the same time reducing their 
thickness. All junctions are secured with copper wire where practicable. 

Refining Operations .—The guard pot, with the clay pot in it containing 
2 or 3 ozs. of fused borax, is placed in the furnace, and is heated gradually 
until the bottom of the clay pot is dull red. The ingots (of which the larger 
are slipper-shaped) to be refined, amounting in all to 650 to 720 ozs. in weight, 
are then placed loosely in the pot, the furnace filled with fuel, and the dampers 
opened. As soon as the gold is melted, which generally happens in about 
one and a-half horns, the boraxing of the pots being also effected at the same 
time, the perforated lid is put on, and the pipe-stem, previously brought 
carefully to a red heat to prevent cracking or flaking, is pushed to the bottom 
of the pot. As the pipe is being inserted, the chlorine is gently turned on to 
avoid stoppage of the passage through the stem by the solidification of metal 
in it. The supply of chlorine is controlled by the glass stopcock over the 
furnace, and the amount is adjusted so that the whole of the gas is absorbed 
and no globules of metal can be thrown up. This can usually be ascertained 
by feeling the pulsations of the gas through the india-rubber connections 
as it escapes in bubbles out of the bottom of the pipe-stem. When the gold 
contains much silver or base metals, the absorption of the chlorine takes 
place rapidly but gently, very little motion of the contents of the crucible 
being apparent, but when the gold to be refined is of high assay and also in 
all cases towards the end of refining, the gas is admitted only in a small 
stream, and requires careful watching to prevent spirting. When base metals 
are present in large quantities (over 2 per cent.) dense characteristic fumes 
of the chlorides of these are given off, and the metal or metals present may be 
generally identified by the fume or incrustation caused by the condensation 
of the base chlorides on the pipe or lid. 

Gold containing 2 per cent, of silver and 0*5 per cent, of base metal is 
refined to about 995 fine in one and a-half hours, while that containing 3*5 per 
cent, of silver and 1*5 per cent, of base metals takes two hours. When larger 
percentages of silver or base metals are to be dealt with, the time taken is 
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not proportionately longer, because, as mentioned above, a much greater 
stream of gas may with safety be admitted, though, in all cases, at the begin¬ 
ning the chlorine must be introduced gently on account of there being 
air in the chlorine mains, and, also, at the end of refining, the supply 
must be greatly reduced. When nearing completion, the “flame” issuing 
from the holes in the lid becomes altered in appearance, and much 
smaller; it now contains much chlorine mixed with small quantities of the 
volatile chlorides. The actual completion of the operation is generally 
known by the appearance of a very characteristic “ flame,” which is luminous, 
with a dark brown fringe. In case of doubt, a piece of clean pipe-stem is 
used as a test. It is placed, cold, for a few seconds in the issuing flame, and 
if the refining is finished, a clear reddish-brown stain, tending to yellow, 
is imparted to the test end. This stain consists of ferric oxide and chloride 
from the oxidation of ferrous chloride, and contains gold and sometimes 
chloride of silver, and is probably caused by small quantities of chloride 
of iron retained by the fused gold and non-volatile chlorides, from which it 
is freed by the unabsorbed chlorine bubbling through. Traces of copper 
and iron are always found in the refined gold, the bulk of the alloy being 
silver. As soon as the stain is found to be of the right colour, the current of 
gas is at once stopped, and the pipe is then withdrawn and the clay pot lifted 
out of the guard. If the current of gas is continued a loss of gold ensues. 
The pot is allowed to stand under a hood (to carry off the fumes) until the gold 
is set, which usually takes place in from five to seven minutes, the fact that 
solidification has taken place being observed by thrusting a piece of red-hot 
pipe-stem down through the fused chlorides. The chloride is then poured 
into a mould provided with a ventilating hood, which, in consequence of the 
high density of the fumes necessitating a sharp draught to remove them, 
is connected with the stack. Any borax poured off with the chlorides is 
allowed to remain, as it is required as a cover for the chlorides in the subse¬ 
quent fusion for the separation of their gold contents. The pot is then broken, 
as the cone of gold will not fall out of it soon enough, and the cone of refined 
gold is remelted in the guard and cast into two flat ingots, 1.2 inches by 4 
inches by 1| inches, which, when set and still red hot, are placed on a copper 
lift, dipped in dilute sulphuric acid and then in water, and after removal 
from the water are still sufficiently hot to dry by their own heat. The broken 
pots are ground in a small Chilian mill and panned off, and the gold obtained 
is added to the “ end ” that is returned at the end of the day. 9,000 ozs.j 
containing up to 10 per cent, of silver and base metals, constitute a day’s 
refining. 

An improvement was introduced in 1895, by which a considerable saving 
of time and material was made. This is the dipping of the fused chlorides 
and borax from the pot while it is still in the fire, and without previous 
solidification of the gold, by a small clay crucible, from which they are poured 
into a covered mould projecting over the furnace, the drops falling back 
into the pot. This had previously been the practice when the percentage 
of silver was large, as the silver doubles its bulk on conversion to chloride, 
and would have overflowed. The last “ dip ” always contains some gold, 
and is poured into a separate mould, in which the metal sets at once. The 
chloride is thence poured into the larger mould, and the gold returned to the 
pot. The chloride remaining in the pot is then made into a paste with bone 
ash, after which the refined gold is stirred and cast into ingots, the pot being 
at once returned to the furnace to be u^ed a second time. 
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The chlorides, which hold from 5 to 10 per cent, of gold in feathery 
particles, are remelted during the day in plumbago crucibles holding 300 ozs. 
of chloride. When fused, 7 per cent, of their weight of bicarbonate of soda 
is added, cautiously and without stirring, which produces a shower of globules 
of reduced silver, and these falling through the chlorides carry down nearly 
all the gold. As one addition of bicarbonate of soda does not entirely free 
the chlorides from gold, a second addition is made, without removing the 
crucible from the furnace, ten minutes being allowed after each addition. 
The pot is then lifted out and placed on one side to allow the metal to set, 
when the chlorides are poured into a mould 12 inches by 10 inches by 
2 inches, practically free from gold and ready for reduction. The silvery 
button obtained contains from 40 to 60 per cent, of gold, and is refined on 
the following day. 

The silvery ingot and the refined gold contain 99*95 per cent, of the 
gold issued in the morning for refining, the bulk of the deficiency being in 
the pots. The amount of gold -which goes immediately into work alter 
refining is 97*6 per cent, (an average of thirty days’ refining). The amount 
of gold left in the silver after reduction from the chloride reaches a maximum 
of 1 part in 10,000, but is usually from J to J of this quantity. 

The cakes of impure chloride, weighing about 250 ozs. each, may be 
colourless and translucent to brown or chocolate in colour and opaque, the 
colour depending on the amount of copper salt present. They consist of 
argentic and cuprous chlorides, with traces of other chlorides and 9 per cent, 
of chloride of sodium from the decomposition of silver chloride by bicar¬ 
bonate of soda. When cool, each cake is sewn up in a coarse flannel bag 
to prevent loss of any silver which may become detached during reduction, 
and they are then boiled with water in a wooden vat for four or five days. 
By exposure to air and moisture the cakes become coated with a green 
deposit, owing to the conversion of the cuprous chloride into cupric oxy¬ 
chloride and hydrated cupric chloride, and the successful removal of a 
large proportion of the cuprous salt in the vat is due to its solubility 
in a hot solution of common salt and of hydrated cupric chloride, from 
which it is redeposited on dilution. 

The cakes for reduction are placed alternately with wrought-iron plates 
J inch thick in a cast-iron tank lined with similar plates. The plates are 
prevented from touching the bags by laths of wood, otherwise the copper 
would be reduced in the bags, and would be difficult to separate from the 
silver. The reduction is slow in starting, unless either some liquor is left 
from a previous operation or some chloride of iron added. The bath is heated 
by the direct injection of steam (this is absolutely necessary), and the reduc¬ 
tion is complete in from two to four days, though sometimes it takes longer: 
The time may be lessened to twenty-four hours by putting the chloride 
cakes in metallic connection with the iron plates, or by adding a strong 
solution of sodium chloride, a method suggested by M. L. Bagge. 1 . In the 
latter case some silver chloride is dissolved, and the silver from it passes 
into the reduced copper and is lost. The completion of the reduction may 
be easily ascertained by feeling the cake, when, if any chloride be unreduced, 
it is left as a hard lump. The reduced silver is taken out of the bags, washed 
in boiling water for about an hour, and then melted with from 1 to 5 per 
cent, of nitre. The use of the flannel bags makes the reduced silver of high 


1 Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the Mint , 1906, p. 127. 
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standard, as the reduced copper is finis prevented from adhering to the silver 
cake, from which it was found very hard to detach it without tearing oil silver 
as well. A small percentage of reduced silver and silver chloride is found 
at the bottom of the tank, its presence being probably due to the solubility 
of the chloride in solutions of the chlorides of copper, iron, and sodium. 

The method now in use at Melbourne lor reducing the chloride is due 
to \Y. M. Robins. It is as follows : l 11 le chlorides are poured into cakes 
about § inch thick, and these are crushed into pieces of about j inch cube, 
making as little dust as possible. The crushed chlorides, loosely folded in 
flannel, are placed in open cane baskets, giving layers 3 inches thick. The 
baskets holding about 35U o/.s. each are stacked at one end of a conn ate 
vat of 30 inches cube. At the other end, separated by a perforated wooden 
diaphragm with .l-inch holes, are some iron plates. 11 le vat is tilled with 
water, and the contents boiled by means of live steam for 24 horns. The 
copper chloride is dissolved and precipitated by the iron. The residual silver 
chloride is them placed in loose layers about t l inch thick between iron plates 
in another vat and boiled for 2 i hours, when reduction is complete. The 
silver is then washed, melted in plumbago pots and cast. It averages about 
9% fine. 

When base gold is relined the. amount of copper chloride is large and is 
probably more easily dissolved in water, so that the resulting siher is finer 
than if the original bullion contained only a small amount of copper In 
the latter case the copper chloride is not eu-ily removed from the chloride 
cakes. 

The silver contained in the gold operated on b distributed in t be following 
maimer, the mean results obtained at Melbourne in the the s cam 1 Shi-95 
being given : - 

Silver in burnt s. 

,, left in refined cold, 

„ in “ sweeps/* 

,, unaccounted for. . 

No silver is now “unaccounted for ** since lit** mt rotlm tarn of Robins’ 
method. The sweep " fiom the condensing chambers amounts to about 
3 cvvts. per annum, and contains an a\ eiage of f 1 o/s. fine gold and 157 ozs. 
fine silver, which are carried over as globules oi volatilised as chloride and 
condensed. 

The mean amount, of gold refined per annum at Melbourne during five 
years (1H9U95) was 919,527 ozs M containing gold 937*7, siker •UHL and 
base metals (by difTerence) 12*7. The mean assay of the lefined gold for 
the same period was *995*9, and the mean loss of gold in the refining opera¬ 
tions for the same period was U*I75 per thousand, Similar results are still 
being obtained. 2 

The loss of gold by volatilisation is probably prevented from reaching 
the large amounts which might, be expected from fhe known \olatiIity of 
gold chloride by fhe fad, that, during fhe whole time that the chlorine is 
being passed, silver and base, metals are present, and, by absorbing the 
gas, protect the gold from its action. Moreover, the cover of slag intercepts 
any volatilised gold. 

1 Fortiethird Annua! /Itjmrt of tht Mint, 1912, p. OKI 
i Annual litimrt* of the Mint’WM to 191S. 


KH*77 per cent. 
7M2 „ 
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The approximate cos 
Melbourne was as follows 

Material, . 

Wages, 


of refining per ounce 
In 1894. 

. 0*1397 of a penny. 

. 0*1485 


0*2882 


gross weight refined at 
In 1895. 

0*1215 of a penny. 
0*1439 


0*2654 


Half the cost for materials was for hydrochloric acid at £20 15s. per ton. 

In the year 1901, 1,074,550 ozs. of rough gold were chlorinated at- 
Melbourne. The average assay before refining was— 

923-0 
42-5 
34-5 

This was brought up to an average fineness of 994-9, costing approximately 
per gross ounce treated-— 


Gold, 

Silver, 

Base, 


Stores, . 

Wear and tear, 
Treatment of sweep, 


0*1132 of a penny 

0*0078 

0*0313 


0*1523 

Wages, excluding supervision, . . . 0*1222 

Total,. 0*2745 


Thomas Price, who treated some of the Californian gold bullion by this- 
method on u working scale in his laboratory in San Francisco, stated 1 in 1888- 
that, with Californian gold, which generally contains more silver than 
Australian gold, the gold taken up bv the chloride of silver amounted to* 
5 per cent-., and even to 10 per cent, of the total weight of the gold. For 
this reason, and on account of the large amount of silver bullion in the 
San Francisco market requiring parting, .Price considered that the Miller 
process, while technically successful with Californian gold, was hardly able 
to compete commercially with the ordinary sulphuric acid process. This 
opinion was apparently based on an imperfect acquaintance with the chlorine 
process, but was probably sound at the time when it was expressed. 

Ed i rard s' (icnvmfor? In 1901 a new generator, patented by T. Edwards, 
Pyrites Works, Ballarat, was introduced at the Melbourne Mint. The design 
is simple?, and it has given entire satisfaction. It consists of a wrought-iron 
flanged cradle (see Fig. 196, which is from a working drawing kindly supplied 
by JF. R. Power), fitted with a lead lining ■§■ inch thick, cast or hammered 
from sheet-lead to fit. The lining is supported at the bottom and sides by 
outside ribs (forming part of the casting), with openings to permit of the 
free circulation of the hot water used for heating the charge. The water 
passes between the iion case and the lining through a hole in one of the' 


1 Price, Twins, Amrr. Inst. Mn<j . Knij,^ 1888, 1 7» 80. 
* Communicated by F. R. Rower. 
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runnions on which the generator is suspended, and escapes through a similar 
tole in the other trunnion. A flat lead-lined iron cover lies on the flange 
>f the lining, and is secured by iron bolts to the flange of the cradle, a gas- 
ight joint being obtained by a rubber washer 3 inches wide. 
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screws, passing through iron clamps bearing against iron lugs. One opening 
is used for charging-in and washing out, and the other has attached to its 
cover two pipes, one for water, which empties the generator of chlorine 
by forcing it through the second pipe into a second generator, when the 
charge of the first is exhausted. 

The fourth opening, 4 inches in diameter, in the centre of the cover, has 
a two-way lead casting with flanged openings, fastened over it. Through 
this the acid is delivered by a siphon pipe, while the chlorine passes through 
the second opening into the pipe leading to the condensing jar, and thence 
to the main pipe. The acid delivery, chlorine, and water pipes are bent 
over to a trunnion, and fastened to it by clips, and have 2 feet of stout rubber 
tubing, f-inch wall, inserted in their length to take up the slight twist pro¬ 
duced when the generator rocks. The acid is fed by gravity from a graduated 
lead jar, 7 feet above, by a lead siphon, having an earthenware tap at the 
level of the generator to regulate the flow. A crank shaft connecting with 
the driving arm fixed at one end of the generator gives three complete 
oscillations per minute, the cover making an angle of 50° with the floor. 
This ensures the thorough mixing of the charge. 

The usual charge is 80 lbs. manganese ore (73 per cent.), 100 lbs. salt, 
and 10 gallons of water. The acid is allowed to flow down at intervals until 
about 225 lbs. of chamber acid (sp. gr. 1*83) have been added. To get the 
maximum yield of chlorine, the charge must be heated nearly to boiling 
at the end. The generator is easily emptied through a 2-inch pipe burnt 
into one of the covers. The capacity is about 90 gallons, and with 100 lbs. 
manganese ore, 125 lbs. salt and 265 lbs. of acid, 1,560 ozs. of base metal and 
silver have been removed at the Melbourne Mint in one working day. 

At the Ottawa Mint, R. Pearson uses the gas given off from liquid chlorine 
contained in cylinders. 

Preliminary Refining . 1 —Though the main object of the chlorine process 
as used at Melbourne is to produce nearly fine gold, which on alloying with 
copper will be tough, it is frequently employed to enable gold containing 
much base metal to be partially refined so as to give a correct assay, or 
to enable a check assay to be made on finer metal, where the appearance 
of the original clips and ingot make it doubtful if a trustworthy assay is 
possible. In the case of ingots containing much silver, the operation has 
to be carefully conducted, otherwise some silver may become converted 
to chloride. In partial refining it is necessary to vary the pressure of the gas 
according to the weight of the ingot. The pressure may be reduced auto¬ 
matically from the full pressure as delivered from the generator as follows 
(see Fig. 197):— 

A is the full pressure main. B is an ebonite plug, with a pin-hole drilled 
through the centre, inserted in A. G is a glass pressure gauge reaching 
to the bottom of a Woulfi’s bottle, D, which contains water, and is of 
about a litre capacity. 

The gas passes from A through B and into D. The tap, E, allows it to 
pass into the melted metal, through which it bubbles as soon as the pressure 
in D is sufficiently great to overcome the resistance. Test pieces are taken 
by dipping from time to time to determine the extent to which the refining 
has gone. 

A preliminary refining with oxygen gas is given to low-grade material 


1 Communicated by F. R. Power. 
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the Perth Mint, According to A. Ventris 1 2 3 the superintendent, zinc r 
)ii, lead, etc., are removed at a lower cost than if chlorine were used. 

9. Electrolysis in Silver Nitrate Solution. -The method presents some 
.vantages over acid parting, among them being the absence of noxious 
mes, except during acid treatment, of the gold residues, the small amount 
labour and chemicals, the cleanliness and rapidity ol working, and the 
sence of bye-produets, so that the loss of metal is reduced to a minimum. 

consequence of these advantages, dore silver is generally treated in 
is way. 

The* Moebius Process.-—This process is in successful operation in several 
jalities in the United States and Germany. It is said ** to be specially 
'table for refining copper bullion containing large proportions ol silver 
d gold with small quantities of lead, platinum, and other metals, but 
chiefly used in parting dore silver containing not more than about 10 per 
nt. of base metals. A similar process is in use in the "silver cells , of 



Eig. 197.—Arrangement fur Varying Gas Pressure, Melbourne Mint. 

e electrolytic processes adopted in the mints of the* United States and 
nada (see below, p. Phi). 

The apparatus required ronsists of a number of earthenware or wooden 
is coated with graphite paint. The solution used eoufains l per rent, 
nitric acid, whieh (‘oust it utes the elcet roly to. Th s is soon converted 
■o silver and copper nitrate, in which a small percentage of free nitric 
id is kept. The anodes consist of plates of bullion ol about .1 inch thick, 
inches long, and ID inches wide, which are hung in closely woven filler- 
th bags destined to catch the insoluble* impurities after the silver, copper, 
have been dissolved. The anode residue consists of gold, lead (as per- 
ide), platinum metals, antimony, etc. The eat bodes consist of thin rolled 
ites of pure silver, slightly oiled to prevent adhesion of tin* deposited 
*tal. These plates are continually scrubbed by a mechanical arrangement 

1 Private communication to the author. 

2 Eng. Pat, No. Hi,554, Dec. l<i, 1884. 

3 Gore, Kh'ctrolytic »S7 immtitm of MHalx (London, 1899), p. 240. 
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<>t wooden brushes, by which their surfaces are kept free from loose crystals 
of electro-deposited silver. The loose silver falls on to trays placed below, 
which are removed at intervals, and the silver collected from them. It is 
necessary to agitate the electrolyte. 

The current should have an electromotive force of from one to three 
volts for each vat, but the potential per cell at the Electrolytic Refining and 
Smelting Company of Australia at Port Kembla, N.S.W., was eight volts. 1 
The current density may he as high as 50 amperes per square foot of anode, 
but is usually only 20 or 30 amperes per square foot. The copper is not 
deposited unless the solution becomes too weak in silver or too rich in copper. 
When too much copper has accumulated in the solution the latter must 
be removed, the method being as follows :—The bullion anodes are replaced 
by carbon ones, and a weak current passed until all the silver is deposited. 
The silver cathodes are then replaced by copper ones, and a strong current 
passed so as to deposit the copper as rapidly as possible as a loose powder, 
which falls into a copper box. Tins box is connected with the cathode to 
prevent corrosion by the acid which is set free. The liquid thus regenerated 
is used again ns the new electrolyte. Instead of occasional renewal of the 
whole electrolyte, it is more usual to draw' off a portion each day and replace 
it- with solution free from copper. 

If no copper were present in the bullion it is clear that there would be 
no consumption of acid, and it would never he necessary to change the 
electrolyte. Under the most favourable conditions, therefore, with water 
power available and the a,mount of copper in the bullion very small, the cost 
of parting (lore silver would be merely nominal. 

At the Pinos Altos Mine, Chihuahua. Mexico, 2 a little plant capable of 
treating from 3,500 to -1,000 oxs. of dore silver in 24 hours was at work in 
ISIH). The bullion was from 800 to IKK) tine in silver, and 25 to 50 in gold, 
the rest being chiefly copper. The silver anodes were dissolved in about 
21 hours, and the melted cathodes were 999 fine. The electric current em¬ 
ployed was !7o amperes, the electromotive force being 8 volts. The cost 
of parting was said to be less than .j cent per gross ox. of bullion. 

The Moebius process was also in successful operation at the works of 
the Pennsylvania, Lead Uompany at Pittsburg lrom 1886 to 1897 *, here 
if. is said that- from 30,000 to 40,000 oxs. of dore bullion w.ere refined daily. 
The dore bullion did not. contain more than 2 per cent, oi impurities (lead, 
copper, bismuth, etc.), and was east into large anode plates, 1-3 cm. thick 
and weighing 13 t.o 15 kilogrammes, which are less advantageous than the 
ILht thin a nodes used at Frankfort. Each anode was dissolved in about 
2.1 days. When the copper rose to more than 4 or 5 per cent, in the solution, 
part of the. liquid was withdrawn, and the silver precipitated as chloride. 
The silver produced was from 999 to 999*5 fine, and could be raised by 
repeated washing to 999*85. ;t . 

At, the Perth Amboy plant, of the American Smelting and Refining Com¬ 
pany, the proves, was in use in 1906. 4 The dore bars from electrolytic copper 
relinine were cast info anodes. There were 144 silver cells in 24 divisions. 
Each cell consumed 260 amperes at 1*75 volts, the total consumption ol 
current being 62 kilowatts and the yield 1,600 ozs. silver per kilowatt in 


1 R. 

a (». 
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* O. 


a < IjiHcy, Mineral Indudrif, 1910, p. 223. 
Uiynard, Am/. and ,!!//»//. May 9, 1891, p. 5a0. 

Ulb, Mineral Jndndrf/, 1895, p. 350. 

Ktfalil, bhnj. and Mia/. ./., ♦fau. 27, 1900, p. 109. 
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24 hours, or nearly 100,000 02 s. in all per day. The mean composition of 
the electrolyte was said to be 10 per cent, free nitric acid, and 17 grammes 
silver and 35 to 40 grammes copper per litre. 

At the Frankfort refinery, where this process is in use, 1 the general 
arrangements are similar to those noted above. The operation is begun 
with a very dilute solution of nitric acid and with a current of about 300 
amperes per square metre (28 amperes per square foot). As the operation 
proceeds, copper accumulates in the liquid (the silver anodes being only 
about 950 fine), and reaches about 4 per cent., the silver being about 0*5 per 
cent., and the free nitric acid from 0T to 1*0 per cent. As the copper accumu¬ 
lates, fresh acid is added, and the current reduced to about 200 amperes 
per square metre. The E.M.F. required for each cell is 1*4 to T5 volts. 
The anodes are from 6 to 10 mm. thick, and each weighs about T5 kilo¬ 
grammes ; they are completely dissolved in about 36 hours, and another 
plate is at once substituted, the gold slime being cleared out of the anode 
bag either once or twice a week. The total capacity of the Frankfort 
refinery (3,200 ozs. per vat in 24 hours) is about 30,000 ozs. per day, the 
area occupied by the plant being only 40 feet x 45 feet. 

At the Guggenheim Smelting Company, New Jersey, a continuously 
moving endless silver belt was formerly used as cathode, the deposited silver 
being brushed off by fixed brushes, so that it fell into a separate tank. The 
capacity was 100,000 ozs. per day, and the cost, exclusive of superintendence, 
office expenses and royalty, was stated to be about cent per oz. 2 

At Lithgow, in New South Wales. 3 the mud from the electrolytic refining 
of blister copper, with electrolyte of sulphuric acid, is sifted, washed, heated 
to a dull red heat and boiled in concentrated sulphuric acid. The residue 
is then washed, dried and fused with sodium carbonate in a small cupel 
furnace with the production of bullion which usually contains 12 to 16 per 
cent, gold and 82 to 86 per cent, silver. This bullion is parted electro- 
lytically in an electrolyte of silver nitrate solution, a silver plate forming 
the cathode. The gold is caught as a mud in calico bags, and after 
being heated with nitric acid, is fused, giving a product usually from 990 
to 998 fine. The silver is removed from the cathodes by moving wooden 
arms as fast as it is deposited. ' The detached crystals are collected and 
fused, the silver being not less than 996 fine. 

The United States Mint Silver Nitrate Process. 

In describing the introduction of the gold chloride electrolytic process 
(described below, p. 474) at the Philadelphia Mint in 1902, the Director 
of the United States Mint and Dr. D. K. Tuttle, the melter and refiner, dwelt 
on its limitations, and observed 4 that “ the ideal refinery plant for a mint 
would be one in which electrolytic separations are the leading features. 
The bullion to be parted and refined will be divided into two classes, by 
selection, and by blending in making up the materials for anodes. The 
one class will have silver as the predominant metal, but carrying as much 
gold as will permit its treatment by electrolysis in a silver nitrate bath. 


1 Borchers, Electric Smelting and Refining , translated by W. G. McMillan (London 
1904), p. 317. 

2 T. Ulke, Mineral Industry , 1895, p. 358 ; ibid., 1900, p. 233. 

8 Trans . Australasian Inst. Mng. Eng., 1911, 15 , 36; J. tioc. Chem. Rid., 1914, 33 , 202. 

4 Report of the Director of U.S. Mint, 1901-2, p. 123. 
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The product from this operation will be fine silver, and the residues will 
consist of gold, platinum, and other impurities. The other class of bullion 
is to be largely gold, as at present, selected for electrolytic treatment in a 
gold-chloride solution. The residues from each process would pass to the 
other for final treatment. Work is now being done, looking to the realisation 
of this scheme.” In 1905, the Director of the United States Mint stated that 1 
By persistent effort this has now been accomplished, and the energy obtained 
from a few bushels of coal in the form of an electric current is made to do 
the work of dray loads of expensive acids. Bore bars are successfully refined 
in industrial establishments by the Moebius or similar processes, but since 
in mint practice (and, it may be added, in gold refining generally) silver has 
to he added to the gold and used as parting material, an economical process 
must require the minimum percentage of silver in the anodes. 5 ’ The per¬ 
centage composition adoptee! was 30 per cent, gold and 70 per cent, silver, 
copper, lead, etc.., or about the same composition as had previously been 
used for acid parting. The Director proceeds, fct The electrolyte used is a 
3 per cent, solution of silver nitrate in water, to which is added 1|- per cent, 
free nitric acid. The tanks are of earthenware, 40 inches by 20 inches and 
11 inches deep, in each of these are suspended from conducting-rods 41 
anodes and *10 cathodes. The anodes are composed of 300 parts in 1,000 of 
gold, the remaining 700 parts consisting of silver, copper, and other impurities 
as parting material. They are cast into bars inches long by 2-|- inches 
wide and g inch thick. The cathodes are stops of fine silver of the same 
length and width rolled to 0*016 inch thick. 

" Eight cells so equipped are connected up in series, and a current with a 
density of 0*05 ampere per square inch passes through the system. The 
silver and other soluble metals arc extracted from the anode by the combined 
action of the current and electrolyte, while the gold remains as a chocolate- 
brown suhslanee sufliciently coherent to retain the original form of the anode. 
Meanwhile pure silver is deposited in a crystalline but coherent form on the 
cathode. Heretofore a coherent deposit has not been obtained in the Moebius 
and other processes in commercial use, being non-adherent crystalline gran¬ 
ules, which fall from the cathode to the bottom of the cell. 

"The deposit in a coherent form is due to a happy observation of the 
melter and refiner (Dr. D. K. Tuttle), in which it was discovered that the 
addition of a very small amount of a colloid, such as gelatine, to the electrolyte 
changed completely the nature of the deposit, so that the k vertical system’ 
of anodes and cathodes became for the first time possible. The cathodes are 
washed with water, melted without fluxes, and cast into bars. 

It may be noted that a similar addition of a colloid substance, usually 
glue, is made to the bath in the electrolytic refining of copper. It is stated 2 
that A. (I Betts was the first to employ this means on a large scale m his 
lead refining process. 

-The anodes retained presistently a small amount of silver, even it 
subjected to the action of the current after oxygen is freely evolved from 
t heir surfaces. ... if the action of the current be prolonged on the anodes 
after most of the silver has been dissolved, the nascent oxygen evolved will 
attack the spongy gold and produce a small but notable quantity ot gold 
tetroxide, soluble in concentrated nitric and sulphuric acids. It is deposited 
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import of the DireMor of U.K Mint, 1904-5, p. 
lilntror'hcnuc.td and Mrt'Ulunjical Indnstrii, Oct. lJOli, p. 
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from these solutions on dilution, hut, of course, in a finely divided form. 
It is probably a hydrated oxide, since by simply heatiny the oxidised anode 
to 2f)( ) c ” a chance occurs, subsequent to which “no yold passers into solution 
in acids. 

'* The silver remaining in the anode i • removed by a treatment in hot 
nitric acid, the resultina solution beiny n.-<nl to rephmish the eh‘etrolvte. 
The yold is then 1 horouyhly washed w it h water and melted. If platinum 
is present it will remain with the yold, ami we usually pass this throuyh 
the yold reiininy cells (Hold Chloride process, see p. 182). The losses in 
these operations need he very slight if care and eieanliness be iu(d. All 
accidental sloppayes of solutions are mopped with cotton cloths, which are 
burned and the ashes preserved. The neces.sarv !n.v»e-: should be less thail 
1 oz. in the thousand." 

The process was subsequentiv introduced at t he Ih'strcr Mint, as described 
by R. L. Whitehead, 1 who installed the refinery, A otmmary of the descrip¬ 
tion is yiven below. 

f rhe silver cells are eiuht Bertimh carthenwaie tank.-, IT inches lone, 
26 incites wide and 22 incite-- deep, arranged in ca-rades, four on a side. 
Hard rubber pipes drain from the bottom of urn* tank and emptv into the 
top of the next below. A hat d rubber pump, wit It a capactfv of IS »»af!un\ 
per minute, forces the electrolyte to a didribu?imj jar placed on a platform 
above the level of the tank*-. The j;n has an outlet to each row of the tanks, 
and is automatically filled by means of a j ubher float, which in tutu stops 
and starts the rubber pump, drawing its Mipph horn a tank plan'd below 
the level of the Iasi deposit inv tank. If < he automatic methane m vet.s out 
of order. a 2 inch pipe will ad a- a bye p;m >: , Isom the • upplv to the > net ion 
tank. The foundations are of elazed brick, on w hich an* placed .-labs of 
arid-proof Alberrur soapdune .*» incite- thick. The main t!o»a - of the rHininy 
room consist ol ,-dmiIar labs 1 feet square am! laid with splinted joint a Tin* 
floor under tin* deposition tanks and lor 18 indies on ejfhcj sab* m rmejed 
wit h 18 jb. h beet lead made in t he b»i m oi a pan, m oi dei tot at r h anv '' spill." 
The elect rolyt e h 2 percent, free nitrit aci«I ami 8 pei reut, dv er in solution 
as nitrate. The -ydam of handlin*' the ptodmt* m tunlar fo that tmed in 
f ho yold ehioride proce- . *»ee heh m. p. I 8‘i. The * f old j endue n washed, 
dried, melted and nrd int•» anodes fm the cold cell 

The anodes are -impended bv cold haneei - i imiii the topper bar- x Inch 
rtnst on tin* t ups of the tank's, fhe entne burnt h of the anodes heme unmet cd. 

The cathodes are rolled shed * of pure mhrr t *** * I lie It f bn k. The deposited 

silver is stripped off them and t he t af bode d laiyliDumd ui that it i icadv 
for use ayuin. The ruririit den id i. IM auipme- pcs qnair foot, amiind 
7*5 amperes at Philadelphia. Then* h a 2<d tern In liiauh*- pie > b*s pie-unu 
silver and copper residue, *-o as to bo uhf ate fiaudfin •. 

5 hr icfinery at 87/a /wmeuoo in deoo jbed |h ft. I, \\ liildevid ** ami 
E. R. Durham. 1 Roth fin* hoii/unta! or Thutn sv Ueui of pinturn ether 
and the vertical or Tuttle (Moebitm) swHem weie m use m id*?t* The tanks 
for the vertical silver system are of blown ear t brow a?**, and am* f 8 m number, 
i Indies lony, lit inches wide ami 12 inches deep 11 moo* w ci e to be replaced 
by eel Is 18 inches deep. The anode:-, are tnad«* up to Hint to ’XM\ paid d yofd 

1 Whitehead, Ik* part nt Hu l hi't i »e th* i\s. Mint, tOfdn, p, an, 

* Whitehead, K'ti tii'fH’fa* ma'ttf *t mi M* t*nfhi o/c a/ / n*l u$h ?#, Sept. PCCH, p .1 /• 

8 Durham, Ti'mia. Amn\ ftmt. A7e/., th*f, I!#I I ; Emt. -tmi Wn * J , ,\ .. |*»j ], t,p 

m, mi .ii 
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per 1,000, not over 100 parts base metal, and the rest silver. The electro¬ 
lyte contains from 1 to 21- per cent, free nitric acid, 3 to 4J per cent, silver 
a L nl ? ate *’ an< * S ° me Iea< *’ c0 PP er > bismuth and zinc. A solution of due is 
added. As the anodes are very base, about 5 per cent, by volume of the 
electrolyte is drawn off each day and an equal volume of solution very rich 
m silver is added. This is sufficient to keep the electrolyte pure enou<di to 
make a coarse sugary deposit. • ° 

The circulation oi the electrolyte is by the trough system, the liquid 
being laised by a centrifugal pump from a lower pump tank to a discharge 
jar placed above the cells. The liquid flows from a spigot in the bottom 
ol the discharge jar to a trough above the cells, and the flow to each cell or 
tank is regulated by adjusting the respective openings from the trough. 
The solution enters at the top of the end of each tank and is drawn from the 
bottom into another trough leading to the pump tank. Each tank thus has 
its own individual flow of electrolyte at the speed required by its condition, 
and at the same time the composition of the electrolyte is kept the same 
for all tanks. The propeller system of circulation, in which each cell retains 
its own electrolyte, is considered by H. L. TV hitehead to be less advantageous. 
It was still in use in 1909, according to Durham. The electrolyte having a 
uniform composition (with trough circulation), practically the same current 
density is kept in each tank, about 8*3 amperes per square foot of anode 
surface (Durham). 

The distance between anode and cathode centres is 2| inches. As the 
dissolving action continues, the anodes are taken out at intervals, and the 
black sponge, consisting of gold with 10 per cent, of silver and 1 per cent, 
of base metals, is shaken off into an earthenware jar, washed in a centri¬ 
fugal machine and melted into anodes for the gold process. .After 48 hours 
the anode cores are removed to the horizontal cells. The cathode deposit 
of silver is shaken or scraped off the cathodes, which consist of pure silver, 
washed and dried in a centrifugal machine, and melted. The finished product 
is about 999*5 line. The stripping of the deposited silver from the cathodes 
is facilitated by smearing on them a u dope, 55 consisting of a mixture of 
silver nitrate, copper nitrate and hydrochloric acid. The detached slime 
accumulating at the bottom of the cells is removed to the horizontal cells. 

There are six horizontal cells. The anode is contained in a basket or tray 
lined with duck, and consists of a heterogeneous mixture of materials. The 
cathodes are graphite plates placed at the bottom of the cells. The electrolyte 
is the same as for the vertical cells, and a current density of 14*3 amperes 
per square foot of cathode is used. The black gold anode slime passes to the 
gold cells, and the deposited silver is melted with that from the vertical 
cells. 

The silver in the foul electrolyte is precipitated by copper plates, and 
returned to the silver anodes. The dissolved copper is recovered in hard 
lead-lined tanks by deposition on scrap iron. The cement copper contains 
gold, silver and platinum. The anode residue of gold is washed, and melted 
into anodes (varying from 920 to 950 fine in gold) for the gold chloride process. 
There is no boiling in nitric acid. All the products are washed in earthen¬ 
ware centrifugal machines. 

The process was introduced at the United States Assay Office , New 
York, in 191.2, 1 where, as at the Philadelphia, Denver and San Francisco 


1 Report of the Director of the U.S. Mint, 1911-12, p. 49. 
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Mints, the silver nitrate process was run in conjunction with the gold chloride 
process. At New York, if the bullion received contains 850 or more gold 
per ] ,000, it is passed directly to the gold cells. If it contains less than 850 per 
1,000 of gold, it is passed through both processes. 

En practice the deposits of bullion are so combined that the resulting 
melt will vary between 250 and 100 parts in 1,000 in gold, J20 parts base 
and the remaining parts silver. This melt, 3.800 ozs. troy, is poured into 
anodes 1G inches by 3 inches by l inch thick, with a .{-inch hole at one end 
for suspension in the electrolyte. Allowing the gold contents in the anodes 
to vary between the above limits reduces the clerical work, and is permitted 
by the process. 

Each anode is placed inside a muslin bag, tied at the top, and then 
suspended in the electrolyte by a gold hook from the proper connection. 
The cells for the silver refining are 41 inches long, 21 inches wide and 2 1 inches 
deep, and are made from vitreous acid-proof stoneware. The electrolyte 
contains about 2 per cent. free nitric acid and 2 per cent, silver nitrate, and 
this proportion must he practicallv maintained in order to keep of her metals 
from plating on the cathode. The silver is plated on a thin st rip of rolled 
silver, which is lifted out once in eight hours and 1 lie looseU adhering crystals 
scraped into a dish. The addition of glue to the dec?rolyte for preventing 
treeing has been discontinued. The portion of the crystals w hich fall to tin* 
bottom of the tank is regained prriodicallv and added to 1 he fine sil\er 
out put. This bottom silver runs almost as fine as that which i - scraped 
from the cat bodes. The silver and of her soluble metals contained in the 
anodes are gradually dissolved by the net ion of the electric current while 
the gold remains as a coherent mass, retaining tin 1 shape of tin* original 
anode, hut of a spongy nature and very easily broken. One oi tin* luiiofnms 
of the bag is to prevent these easily broken anodes from mixing with the 
silver in the bottom of the (adIs. In general tin* bullion contains so much 
base metal that tin* anode is very brittle and often breaks pmnaturely. 
This necessitates tin* use of tin* * horizontal <<>11/ in w hich flu* anode and 
cat bode lie in a horizontal position. The broken anode- are f raiisi’erred 
from the vertieal (‘ells to tin* horizontal one-, din* horizontal is slower and 
requires more energy than the vertical cell m> that it dor not replace the 
vertical type but supplements it. 

A porcelain basin, with a filter bottom, i- ua*d in tin* horizontal cells 
to hold tin* anodes, and the eat bode is a graphite plat e placed about I inches 
below* f lie other pole. The deposited silver’ is taken <»uf periodiralh b\ means 
of scrapers and added to tin* fine silver out put. The product from f he sil\ er 
cells is from to nearly f.uuu fine, and if am' of tlrT product contains 
more than I part of gold in gii.unu pails of s ilver, it i, re treated. 

“ The treatment of tin* foul electrolyte cuicid ■ in tin* prrcipif at ion of 
the silver bv metallic copper and regaining f hi - copper. 

There are (wo sets of 1G vertical cells, each in eric \ auu^ the circuit 
ol 11 volts. Tin* current density is about G amperes per sqnai e f oof . alt bough 
this varies considerably, according to tin* condition of fin* mint huts and flu* 
nature of fhe anodes. The ceils are placed on a long fable built of brick 
topped with soapstone slabs. The slabs an* counter mink, making a .1 inch 
rim around flu* whole fabb*, thus preventing drops of flu* elect roh tes from 
falling on the lloor. which is also made of soapstone . labs. The two series 
of horizontal cells are placed on a somewhat higher table of similar const i no 
tion. A centrifugal hard rubber pump lift- tin* foul elecfiohfr Inmi the 
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level of the cells to that of the (foul electrolyte) precipitating tanks. The 
28 hoi izontal cells are connected two in series across the same circuit as the 
vei tical^ cells, and they carry a current density of 35 amperes per square 
loot. Ihe circulation in the vertical cells is obtained by a glass propeller in 
each cell, a small belted motor furnishing the necessary power, while no 
circulation is required in the horizontal cells.” 1 

1 here appears to be some difference of opinion as to the relative merits 
ol the horizontal and vertical systems. According to Whitehead, 2 the great 
drawback to the vertical system is the low current density permissible in 
obtaining the necessary coherent deposit, amounting to only 7 or 8 amperes 
per square foot of cathode at the beginning and from 4 to 5 towards the 
end ol the operation, as against 35 to 50 amperes per square foot in the 
horizontal system. The silver and gold are thus kept in the tanks for about 
eight days in the former case, as against one or two days in the latter. The 
anode gold also requires to be boiled in acid after removal from the vertical 
cells. The vertical cells require only 1 volt as compared with 3-| volts in the 
horizontal cells. 

The following description of the process, as practised in 1913 at the 
Royal Mud, Ottawa , is due to A. L. Entwistle, 3 who is in charge of the 
refinery : - - 

Gold bars over 900 line are passed at once to the gold cells (see p. 484). 
Gold bars less than 900 line are alloyed with silver, or, if possible, made 
up of mixtures of gold deposits of varying fineness, to form an alloy of 40 per 
cent., gold, 55 per cent, silver and 5 per cent, base metal. From experiment 
40 per cent, gold seems to be the maximum amount of gold possible for 
parting. This mixture is melted in plumbago crucibles capable of holding 
about 3,000 ozs. The metal is well stirred before pouring, and is cast into 
closed iron moulds each .15 inches long, 3 inches wide and finch thick. These 
moulds, 50 in number, are arranged in a carriage on wheels, with four 
heavy look screw bolls, two at each end, to tighten them up. At a point 

1 inch from the bottom end of the mould there is a tapered pin of f inch 
diameter, which leaves a hole in the bar produced. These bars constitute 
the anodes for the silver cells and weigh about 100 ozs. each. 

The electrolyte, which is a solution of silver nitrate containing 3 to 4 per 
cent, silver and about 2 per cent, free nitric acid, is contained in an earthen¬ 
ware tank, holding about 400 litres, of the following dimensions, 4 feet long, 

2 feet wide, and 2 feet deep. On the sides of the tank, at the top, are 
placed strips of hard rubber, with grooves cut out, running the length 
of the tank. In these grooves are placed f-inch steel rods covered with 
hard rubber tubes, the ends of which are plugged with the same material. 
The rods have a- strip of silver on top £ inch wide and inch thick, 
shaped to fit. tin* rod. The anodes and cathodes are suspended from the 
strip, which carries the current. 

The cathodes are strips of line silver 21 inches long, 3 inches wide and 
l l ( ^ u inch thick, annealed to within 3 or 4 inches of the top and bent over 
to tit'the rods. 

The anodes are suspended by gold hooks slipped through the hole in the 
end and an 1 enclosed in cotton bags, which are tied at the top round the 
hook with string. The whole of the anode is immersed in the electrolyte. 

1 Hi port of (hr 1 >i rrrtor of the ( r .S. Mint , ltUO-12, pp. 43-50. 

» WiiiUhbul, Etuirorhnn. and Mrt. hid Oct. 1008, p. 400. 

;i Private communication by permission of Dr. »T. Bonar, Deputy Master, Ottawa Mint. 
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Alongside the grooved hard rubber, above mentioned, is a copper rod 
§ inch square, running the length of the tank, to which the silver strips 
which carry the current are attached by means of brass screws and washers. 

The current is divided by splitting the leads from the dynamo and con¬ 
necting to the copper rod in two places, so that the distribution through 
the cell is more even. 

In the middle of the tank is a glass stirrer or propeller, revolving at 
about 350 revolutions a minute, and causing an upward current in the 
liquid. The propeller is driven by a \ H.P. motor, and the driving pulley 



Fig. 198.—Porcelain Filter (washing proceeding), Ottawa Mint. 

is grooved for a J-inch round belt. This drives a 3-inch fibre pulley, to 
which is attached the glass stirrer. The bearings for the pulleys are also 
made of fibre. If the electrolyte is not stirred the deposit is uneven, and 
short circuiting takes place owing to the deposit “ treeing. 55 

The hard rubber-covered steel rods are of two sizes, the short ones 2 feet 
3 inches long, and the long ones 4 feet 10 inches long. The tanks are placed 
close together, and the long rods go across two tanks, and the short ones 
one tank. Two or more tanks are connected uj? in series, the current entering 
through the lines of anodes, which are in parallel, passing to the lines of 
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•cathodes, also in parallel, and by means of the silver strips on top of the 
long rods to the anodes in the next cell, and so on through the ay hole 
series. 

In each tank there are 9 rows of anodes, 5 in each row, and 9 rows of 
cathodes, 5 in each row, except in the middle row, where there are only 
4 anodes and 4 cathodes, to allow room for the stirrer. The rows of 
anodes and cathodes are separated by a distance of 2-|- inches. The weight 
of the 44 anodes in the tank is about 4,400 ozs., consisting of gold 1,760 
ozs., silver and base, metal about 2,640 ozs. There are ten tanks in use, 
.set up in series, standing upon strong wooden tables. 

The current used is 350 to 400 amperes at 8 to 9 volts, therefore each 
cell requires about 0*8 volt. The current density is about 25 to 29 amperes 
to the square foot. The silver dissolves from the anodes and is deposited 
upon the cathodes, the base metals being converted into nitrates and going 
into solution. The deposit of silver is brilliantly crystalline and coherent. 
The cathodes are taken out once in 12 horns and 
scraped with a silver scraper into a large porce¬ 
lain filter, which is pulled around on a truck. 

When filled the filter is hoisted up on to a wooden 
platform by electric power, and the metal is 
washed free from silver nitrate, copper nitrate, 

•etc., with hot water, and dried in a copper pan. 

It is then ready for melting and casting into 
ingots, the fineness being 999*5 or over. 

Fig. 198 is from a photograph of a porcelain 
filter filled with silver ready for washing. Figs. 

199 and 200 show in plan and section the porce¬ 
lain and earthenware filters used by Whitehead 
at San Francisco. 

A little silver is detached from the cathodes 
in lifting out and falls to the bottom of the tanks. 

The anodes are enclosed in cotton bags to pre¬ 
vent any small particles of gold from being 
•carried over to the cathodes mechanically; also 
in ease the anode should break, which sometimes 
happens, the bag prevents the broken pieces from 
falling to the bottom of the tank. 

W hen separation is complete the gold is left 
in the original shape of the anode, and is of a 
dark brown colour, which is easily broken with 
the lingers and is quite spongy. This is packed 
into a porcelain filter and washed free from silver nitrate with hot water, 
allowed to drain, melted without drying, and cast into gold anode plates for 
further treatment by the gold chloride process. The fineness of the plates 
is 940 in gold, and the remainder silver, with a little copper, lead, etc., and 
any platinum that may have been present in the original gold. 

If the passage of the electric current is continued after the anode reaches 
■940 fine in gold, the silver almost ceases to dissolve, and bubbles of gas are 
evolved at the anode. If the deposit becomes at all soft and mushy the 
electrolyte requires more silver nitrate, and if it does not adhere to the 
-cathode more nitric acid is required. Backs placed above the tanks are 
low ered at night, and the cathodes taken out and hung on them to prevent 



Figs. 199 and 200.—Farthen- 
ware and Porcelain Filters 
(Section and Plan). 
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the silver from dissolving and taking up the free acid. The refinery does not 
work at night. 

The anodes are taken out just before the bubbles of gas begin to be 
evolved, which occurs after about 95 hours ; the men handling the cells 
bcome very expert in judging when the process is finished. 

The cathodes are used until they become too heavy, when they are melted 
with the crystalline silver and cast into ingots. The cotton bags are used 
about twice. The electrolyte is used until it becomes foul with impurities. 
When the specific gravity reaches about 1*320, about half of the solution is 
drawn off and fresh silver nitrate and water added. The foul solution, which 
contains from 3 to 6 per cent, silver and a large amount of copper, etc., is 
run into another tank and nearly all the silver is electro-deposited, iron 
anodes and silver cathodes being used. There is still a little silver left in 
solution, which is precipitated with salt solution and the copper is then 
electro-deposited or recovered with scrap iron, if of sufficient value. 

All the washings from the fine silver, etc., are run into a large tank and 
precipitated with salt solution, and the silver chloride reduced to grey silver 
with iron plates and a little acid, washed, dried and melted. 

The wash-water from the grey silver is run into a wooden tank containing 
iron plates and allowed to stand for several days before being run down the: 
drain. This tank is cleaned out once a year, and the mud dried and melted.. 
The resultant metal is found to contain about ] per cent, silver and the rest 
chiefly copper. 

The disadvantage of the process is the length of time for treatment. 
The average gold received assays between 750 and 800 in fineness. Quite- 
an appreciable amount of gold as received contains 30 per cent, or more of 
base metal. This material cannot be treated by the silver nitrate process, 
except a little at a time, and it causes the electrolyte in the silver cells to* 
become foul very quickly. It would be better to treat it by the chlorine- 
process (especially if it is preceded by treatment with oxygen, see p. 429). 
The chlorine process was to be used instead of the silver nitrate process after 
April, 1915. 

10. Electrolysis in Gold Chloride Solution. —In this process a solution of 
gold chloride containing hydrochloric acid is subjected to electrolysis. The 
anode consists of impure gold. Gold and most other metals are dissolved at 
the anode, and nearly pure gold is deposited at the cathode, which usually 
consists of a thin sheet of pure gold. 

The process was described in 1863 by Charles Watt, of Sydney, in a com¬ 
munication addressed to the Master of the Mint, London, and now in the- 
Mint Library. 1 Watt used a solution to which he added “ from one-fourth 
to one-fifth its bulk of hydrochloric acid.” This he “ carefully added ” 
until bubbles of chlorine ceased to be evolved from the anode. He does not 
mention the heating of the solution nor the addition of chloride of gold. 
The original solution was to contain 0*5 oz. of gold per pint, or 27 grammes, 
per litre. The voltage used was 1*7, and anodes inch thick were dissolved 
in 24 hours. This would correspond to a current density of about 330 amperes, 
per square metre. The silver chloride was brushed from the anodes if 
necessary. The process had the approval of Geo. Gore, but was not adopted 
at the Sydney Mint, on the ground that no parting process was necessary 
there. The Miller process was afterwards introduced at Sydney in 1869. 


1 T. K. Rose, Pres. Address to the Inst. Mng. and Met., March, 1915. 
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Watt also described in 1863 the electrolytic parting of gold-silver alloys, 
cc containing not less than three parts of silver to one part of gold, 5 ' in nitric 
acid solution. Watt was negotiating u for the introduction of his processes 
in Europe. 5 5 

In 1874 E. Wohlwill began experiments in Hamburg with the object of 
separating gold from platinum. 1 The gold chloride process bearing his name 
has been in use at the Norddeutsche Affinerie, Hamburg, since 1878, and in 
1881 the products were shown at the Electrical Exposition at Paris. The 
process was introduced at the Deutsche Gold-und-Silber Scheideanstalt, 
Frankfurt, in 1896, and later at Freiberg-Halsbrucke, in Saxony, and at 
the Imperial Mint at Petrograd. An identical process worked out inde¬ 
pendently was adopted at the Philadelphia Mint in 1902, and has since been 
brought into use at the Denver, San Francisco, New York, and Ottawa Mints,, 
and also as an adjunct of the sulphuric acid process at the London refineries. 
It was introduced at the Imperial Mints in Austria-Hungary in 1912 for the 
purpose of refining platiniferous gold. 

In the course of Wohlwill’s investigations the following results were 
obtained:— 2 

(1) In a solution of auric chloride or of hydrogen aurichloride, HAuCT 4 , 
gold, when used as an anode, behaves like platinum or carbon. No gold 
is dissolved, but chlorine is given off at the anode. 

(2) If, however, hydrochloric acid (even as little as 0-4 gramme per litre) 
is added, gold is dissolved from the anode under the action of the electric 
current, and no chlorine is evolved, except as noted below. The chlorides 
of the alkalies or of ammonium have the same effect as hydrochloric acid. 

(3) There is a maximum current density, above which chlorine is given 
off. The maximum is increased by heating the solution or by the addition 
of more hydrochloric acid. Below a temperature of 65° the maximum 
current, which can be used without causing an evolution of chlorine, falls 
off rapidlv, and is said by Wohlwill to be at 50° to 55°, only half of 
that at 65° to 70°. 

The amount of hydrochloric acid required depends on the temperature 
and on the density of the electric current. At Hamburg from 20 to 50 c.c. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid were added per litre, according to the 
density of the current and other conditions. At New York the solution 
contains 10 per cent, of free hydrochloric acid. 

(4) Gold is dissolved at the anode with the formation of HAuC 1 4 and 
HAuC 1 2 . On the assumption that only trivalent gold is formed and exists- 
in the solution, 2*45 grammes of gold should be dissolved and deposited 
per ampere-hour, but with monovalent gold the amount should be 7*35 
grammes. Wohlwill’s experiments, and the results obtained in woiking 
on a large scale, show that from 2'5 to 3 grammes per ampere-hour aie 
usually deposited, and that the loss at the anode is greater than the 
amount deposited. It is, therefore, clear that a mixture of trivalent and 
monovalent gold exists in the solution. 

Part of the anodic loss is accounted for by the separation of fine particles 
of gold, which are found for the most part in the silver chloride mud, into 
which the silver alloyed with the gold of the anode is converted. In ordinary 


1 Wohlwill, Electrochemical and Metallurgical Industry , 1904 2 , 221 

2 Wohlwill, Electrochemical and Metallurgical Industry, 1904, 2 , 221 and 2bl ; Zcitse/u 
EleK'trochem ., 1898, 4 , 379, 402, 421 ; J. Chem. Soc., 1899, 76 , [ 11 .J, 10o. 
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working with the direct current, the particles of gold in the mud are equal 
to about one-tenth of the amount of gold deposited on the cathode. They 
-are not merely mechanically detached from the anode, but are due to the 
formation of aurous chloride at its surface, which subsequently decomposes 
into metallic gold and auric chloride. Thus— 

3AuCl = 2Au -b AuC1 3 
3HAuC 1 2 = 2Au + 2HC1 + HAuC1 4 . 

In support of this view, Wohlwill has shown that the particles are much 
purer than the anode itself, that aurous chloride can be detected in the 
solution, and that under certain conditions minute crystals of gold separate 
•out in all parts of the solution. 

A series of experiments, with varying anodic current densities, made by 
Wohlwill, show that the formation of monovalent gold ions diminishes as 
the current density increases. In experiments with very small current 
densities, the non-electrolytic dissolution of gold in the hot acid solution 
of HAuC 1 4 (with formation of HAuC 1 2 ) must be allowed for. The equation 
is as follows — 

HAuC 1 4 + 2Au + 2HC1 = 3 HAuC1 2 . 

This appears to be reversible, a sheet of gold losing weight when the 
temperature is raised and gaining it when it is lowered again. After 
allowing for this chemical attack, a current density of 1 ampere per square 
metre was found to correspond to a cathode deposit of 4-33 grammes and 
an anode loss of 6*01 grammes per ampere-hour. It is evident in this case 
that 72*9 per cent, of the gold had dissolved in the aurous state, but that 
only 38*6 per cent, of the deposited gold was from solution in the aurous 
state. This difference corresponds to a large amount of gold thrown down 
in the anode mud. 

With 1,500 amperes per square metre, 2*48 grammes of gold per ampere- 
hour were deposited (as against 2*45 grammes, if pure HAuC 1 4 had been 
present), and in two experiments the losses and gains at the anode and cathode 
were nearly equal, thus :— 

Loss at Anode. Gain at Cathode. 

(1) . ... 105*2 104*5 

(2) .... 107*7 105*0 

Here, therefore, trivalent gold was present almost exclusively. Such results 
.are obtained only when the liquid is well stirred. 

The existence of AuC 1 4 ions in the solutions may he regarded as 
proved, one piece of evidence in support of this being the reddish-yellow 
unstable precipitates of AgAuCl 4 which are formed on adding silver nitrate. 
The ions of HAuC 1 4 are H + and AuC 1 4 ". On electrolysis hydrogen is re¬ 
leased at the cathode, but is not evolved. It displaces gold in the compounds 
HAuC 1 2 and HAuCl 4 , so that the gold is precipitated and hydrochloric acid 
formed. At the anode the ions AuC 1 2 and AuC 1 4 are released and the 
nascent chlorine formed by the decomposition of these ions combines 
with the gold at the anode. Owing to the cathode deposition and the 
migration of the ions containing gold away from the cathode, the 
impoverishment in gold of the electrolyte near the cathode is very rapid, 
and it is necessary to stir the solution. It is probable that practically no 
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part of the deposition is due to the electrolysis of AuCl* dissociated into, 
its ions Au and Cl ;! ; the number of Au ions in existence at any one- 
time, must he inappreciable. J 

As the presence of monovalent gold causes its deposition in the anode- 
sludge, it is desirable to avoid the formation of such gold, and to favour 
the dissolution ot trivalent gold. This is a strong point in favour' of usino- 
a high current density, but the need for rapid dissolution and reprecipitation 
of the gold in order to reduce the charges for interest on the value of the 
gold m the refinery is an even more cogent reason. 

The influence exerted by the composition of the anode is of great importance. 
Silver is converted into chloride, but is not dissolved, except in small quantities, 
and remains adhering to the anode, reducing its effective surface and con¬ 
sequently increasing the anode current density and tending to cause chlorine- 
to be given olY. Lt has been found in practice with an electrolyte con- 
1,aining f> per cent, of hydrochloric acid, and with the direct current used 
alone, that when the proportion of silver in the material to be refined exceeds 
(i per cent., it is necessary periodically to brush off the deposit of silver chloride 
adhering to the anodes, in order to avoid the evolution of gaseous chlorine. 
Wit if the pulsating current (see below, p. 4-79), this necessity is greatly 
modified, and gold with 15 to 17 per cent, silver can be refined. Lead 
and bismuth have to be reckoned as silver in respect of these proportions. 

The dissolved silver is in part precipitated with the gold on the cathode, 
and particles of silver chloride floating in the solution also adhere to the 
cathode, and reduce the fineness of the gold. E. Pearson 1 obtained a gold 
deposit only 99(>*S line, and containing in addition 2*5 per 1,000 of silver in 
some, experimental work. 

Pure platinum is not dissolved if it forms the anode, but platinum alloyed 
with gold is dissolved, and is not reprecipitated with the gold on the 
anode. A coon ling to Woldwiii it accumulates in the solution until it reaches 
a concentration of 4 or 5 per cent, (or about double that of the gold), above 
which it should not be allowed to rise. This statement must refer to work 
in a hot hath. The author has found 2 that in a cold solution containing 
2 per cent, ol platinum and 5 per cent, of gold, some platinum is deposited 
with 1 he gold, but if the solution is heated no platinum is deposited. In 
America small amounts of platinum are recovered from the solution, but 
the amount., if any, electro-deposited with the gold is unknown. E. Pearson 3 4 
found some cathodic gold to contain a distinct trace of platinum, hut does 
not. give the. analysis of the electrolyte. 

In the year 1911 -12 gold equivalent to 0,313,845 standard ozs., 900 fine, 
or b,0S2,10*1 line ozs., were treated in the refineries at San Francisco, Denver 
and New York. An amount, of 302*25 ozs. of platinum sponge or 0*06 per 
1,000 was recovered, and in addition 27*77 ozs. of palladium and 1*18 ozs. 
of osmiridiuni. 1 The*, amounts recovered are very variable, and, according 
to J). K. Tuttle;’ are derived only from dental and jewellers 5 scrap. Entwistle 
finds‘M hat about 10 ozs. of platinum a,re recovered per 100,000 ozs. of the 
gold refined at Ottawa, which is received in about equal quantities from 
Porcupine and t In* Yukon. 


1 Fort fourth A muiat Report of the Mint, 1913, p. 182. 

- T. iv/Uose, IW Address, /nut. Mtat. and Met., Mar. 18, 1915. 

;t Pearson, lor ejL 

4 Rt itort of thr I>i rertor of the Lf.S. Mint, 1912, p. 17. . . 

f. //„>/., HHKi, p. (IT G Private communication, 1914. 
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Palladium goes into solution with the platinum, but is not allowed to 
reach a concentration of more than 0*5 per cent, in order to avoid reprecipi¬ 
tation. Iridium and osmiridium do not dissolve but accumulate in the anode 
sludge. Lead dissolves in the solution, but the saturation point is soon 
reached and PbCl 2 crystallises out on the walls of the vat and on the cathodes, 
making the gold impure. The remedy is to add sulphuric acid to the electro¬ 
lyte in amount equal (equivalent) to that of the hydrochloric acid. Lead 
sulphate is precipitated and settles to the bottom. Copper and other metals 
accumulate in the solution, but do not interfere with the purity of the deposited 
gold until they are highly concentrated; copper is said by Dr. Wohlwill to 
dissolve entirely as divalent ions. When the electrolyte becomes foul, owing 
to an accumulation of copper or other impurities, it is drawn oh, and the 
copper and other metals are precipitated and recovered. The electrolyte 
is renewed most conveniently by withdrawing a part of it each day and making 
good the deficiency with a solution of pure gold chloride. 

Composition of the Electrolyte .—In the course of investigations made by 
the author, 1 the following results were obtained :— 

(1) When the amount of free hydrochloric acid in the bath is raised to 
about 30 per cent., a current of 5,000 amperes per square metre of anode 
surface can be used, without causing the evolution of chlorine. Anodes of 
f inch thickness are dissolved in about seven hours. 

(2) Under these conditions the amount of gold passing into the anode 
mud is less than 0*1 per cent, of the amount dissolved. 

(3) A further result is that the proportion of silver in the anode is of little 
importance, as the silver chloride flakes off under the action of the heavy 
•current, and the pulsating current described below (p. 479) is unnecessary. 
Anodes containing 20 per cent, of silver are readily treated. 

(4) The formation of a satisfactory deposit of gold at the cathode depends 
on the proportion of gold in solution as chloride and on the temperature. 
If the current density is not too great, the deposit of gold is yellow and 
coherent. If the density exceeds a certain maximum, the deposit is dark 
coloured and pulverulent. With 3 per cent, of gold in solution, a current 
of 300 amperes per square metre is too great at 20° C., and a black or dark 
brown powdery deposit is formed. With 8 per cent, of gold in solution, 
-a current of 400 amperes at 20° gives' a coherent sheet of gold. With 20 per 
cent, of gold in solution, a yellow coherent sheet is formed at 25° with 1,500 
.amperes per square metre, and an almost equally good deposit at 62° with 
-5,000 amperes per square metre. This deposit is about 998 fine and of perfect 
quality, as regards its malleability after being melted, even when the anodes 
are very impure— e.g ., gold 780, silver 195, copper 25. 

In practice it is preferred that the gold should be deposited on the cathode 
in the form of coarse crystalline particles, which are easily detached, but are 
sufficiently adherent to permit of thorough washing without loss. The 
crystals are not usually detached from the plate, but are melted with it. 
■Silver plates coated with graphite could, however, be used as cathodes. 
No trouble is encountered from the formation of dendritic deposits, so that 
the electrodes may be placed near together. An increase in the concentration 
of the electrolyte gives a more closely adherent deposit. The presence of 
platinum in the electrolyte is also said to improve the density of the gold 
deposit, 2 but palladium has the opposite effect. 


1 T. K. Rose, loo. cit. 


2 J. B. C. Kershaw, Electrician , June 3, 1898, p. 187. 
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1 he deposited -old is of a high degree of purity, and it has been suggested 
that the process offers a cheap and ready method of preparing proof-old 
1,000 line, for use in bullion assaying. The deposited gold is usually from 
999-5 to 999-9 line, and is seldom of less fineness than 999; it is almost 
always tough. 

The electrolyte gradually becomes weaker in gold chloride, owing to the 
impurities in the anode, even if no evolution of chlorine at the anode is 
.allowed to take place. It is, therefore, necessary to add gold chloride to the 
bath. This was prepared in Germany by dissolving gold in aqua regia, but 
the electrolytic method worked out by E. L. Whitehead 1 is now used in the 
United States mints. The process consists in passing an electric current 
through a solution of strong hydrochloric acid with anodes of gold 990 fine, 
■and cathodes of rolled sheet gold suspended in a porous cup or cell A 
strong current is used, 200 amperes at 5 volts, 55 and much heat is gener¬ 
ated. E. Pearson 2 uses only 17 to 20 amperes per square foot at 2*4 & volts. 
Acid is added occasionally to compensate for loss by evaporation, and for 
the conversion of HC1 and Au into HAuC 1 4 . At San Francisco five por¬ 
celain tanks are used for the process, each 24 inches by 15 inches and 15 inches 
deep, under an acid-proof hood. The capacity is 2,000 ozs. of fine gold per 
day. It is obvious that stirring is unnecessary, and that as the ions, AuC 1 4 , 
migrate away from the cathodes, there will he little or no tendency for gold 
to appear inside the porous cups and to be precipitated on the cathodes. 

The amount of gold chloride solution to be added to the electrolyte 
depends on the composition of the anodes. Thus, Wohlwill calculates 3 
that if the anode gold contains .15 per cent, of silver, then 11*5 kilogrammes 
of I he alloy must be dissolved chemically for every 100 kilogrammes deposited 
electrically, or about .10 per cent. If the composition of the material to be 
refined is gold 80, silver .15, copper 2, then 14*5 per cent, of the alloy must be 
dissolved chemically. If the composition is gold 90, copper 10, then 20 per 
cent-, of the alloy must he dissolved chemically. 

The introduction of the puhalvxj current in 1908 4 marks a distinct advance 
in the electrolytic refining process. The following account is based on the 
claims of the inventor; as will be seen later, these claims are in great part 
substanf iated in practice. The pulsating or asymmetrical current is best 
obtained by connecting a direct-current dynamo in series with an alternating- 
current dynamo, if the maximum voltage of the alternating current is less 
than that of the direct current, the combined current will always have the 
same direction, but will change in density periodically from a maximum to a 
minimum. 8uch a current is said, to produce some good effect in electrolytic 
gold refining, but it is better to use an alternator with a higher maximum 
voltage than that of t he direct-current dynamo. In this case the combined 
current, will be an alternating one symmetrical with respect to the voltage 
curve of the direct-current dynamo. The voltage curves are shown diagram- 
mat ically in Fig. 201. The straight line e d is the voltage curve of the direct- 
current dynamo; the curve c a is the voltage curve of the alternating-current 
dvnamo. The curve E is the resulting voltage of the combined current. It 
is symmetrical with respect to the straight line e d . 


* Whitehead, intent roc.hemituU find Metallurgical Industry, Sept. 1908, p. 357. 

2 Private communication to the author. 

3 Wohlwill, lor ('it., 1904,2, 201. 

4 Herman Patent , No. 207,555, Sept. 22, 1908; Ent/lhh Patent , No. 0276, Mar. 1G, 
1909; Met, and Chan. A 'taf., Feb. 1910, p. 82. 
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The total gold deposited on the cathode can be found from Faraday’s* 
law, on the supposition that only the direct current is passing, as the electro¬ 
lytic action caused by the alternating current is nil. A direct-current ammeter 
(which does not indicate the alternating current) indicates the desired direct 
current in amperes. The Joulean heat effect of the current is, however, 
given both by an alternating and a direct current, and, therefore, a hot-wire 
ammeter will indicate the total effective value (or v irtual intensit y) I p of the 
pulsating current, according to the formula I p = V(I d) 2 -f (I af, where I cl is 
the strength of the direct current and la the effective value of the alternating 
current, both measured in amperes. For instance, if the strength of the direct- 
current is to be equal to the strength of the alternating current— e.g., 200 
amperes—the hot-wire ammeter must indicate a/ 80,000, or 283 amperes. 
It is obvious that the strength of the alternating current in use can be calcu¬ 
lated from the measurements of the direct-current and hot-wire ammeters. 
According to Wohlwill, 1 the best ratio of the strength of the alternating 
current to that of the direct current is not more than 1*1 to 1 if the anodes 
contain 10 per cent, of silver. As the dynamos are connected in series, the- 
armature of each dynamo must be designed to withstand the maximum 
heating effect of the total combined current. 

The total voltage, from which the power consumption is calculated, 

is indicated by a hot-wire voltmeter. 
The degree of voltage depends on 
the strength of the total current. 
If, for instance, with anodes con¬ 
taining 10 per cent, of silver, a 
direct - current density of 1,250 
amperes per square metre is used, 
and an effective density of the 
alternating current component of 
1,375 amperes (in practice less than 
these amounts are used), then the 
hot-wire ammeter will indicate a total current density of V%250 2 + 1,375 2 , 
or 1,858 amperes to the square metre. In this case the voltage per cell of 
the direct-current will be 1*1, the total voltage indicated by the hot-wire 
instrument 1*4, whence the effective voltage Ea of the alternating current 
will be calculated as follows :— 



1 a = Vl-4 2 - l-l 2 
= 0 - 86 . 

This is the mean effective voltage of the alternating current. Actually the- 
voltage of the alternating current varies from a positive value of 1*2 (i.e., 
V2 x 0*86) to a negative value of 1*2, and the voltage of the pulsating 
current (E, Fig. 201) from a positive value or maximum of 2*3 to a negative- 
value of 0*1. 

If the strength effective value) of the alternating current becomes 

less than 0*707 (i.e. } of that of the direct current, its maximum strength 

will fall below the strength of the direct current, and the combined current 
will cease to be an alternating current, and will become a mere undulatory 


1 Wohlwill, loc. cit. 
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direct current of periodically varying strength, in which ease the peculiar 
advantages of the combined current are lost. ^ 

These peculiar advantages are briefly that a stronger direct current 
can be used without causing an evolution of chlorine at the anode, that the 
proportion of silver m the anodes may be as much as 15 per cent or even 
more, without the necessity arising of scraping the anodes, and that less <mld 
accumulates m the anode mud. When an alternating current is passed through 
the bath in addition to the direct current, the electric tension of the bath 
C t ted °“ a dlrect - curre nt voltmeter, falls, and the greater the strength 
ot the alternating current, the greater the reduction in the voltage between 
the terminals of the refining cell. This may be visualised as a reduction in 
the resistance of the bath due to depolarisation at the electrodes. Within 
the usual limits of frequency (that is, for frequencies below 50 periods per 
S6C ^ 16 va ue °^.^ e frequency has practically no effect on the results. 

When the pulsating current is increased beyond a certain limit of density, 
a slight evolution of oxygen is produced at the anode, occasioning an un¬ 
important loss of current (and so increasing the necessary addition of sold 
chloride to the bath), and giving the advantage that the falling off of "the 
chloi ide of silvei from the anode is facilitated. When the current density 
is materially increased beyond this limit, the development of oxygen becomes 
gieater and the loss of current becomes material. The detachment of gas 
Irom the anodes in amounts of more than single small bubbles is a sign that 
loss of current is occurring and that the direct current must be reduced or 
the alternating current increased. 


As an example, if gold bullion containing 10 per cent, of silver is refined 
by means of the direct current only, an anodic current density of not more 
than 750 amperes per square metre must be used, and the silver chloride 
must be scraped off the anode every 45 minutes. If an alternating current 
is used the strength of which is about 1*1 times that of the direct current, 
a direct current of 1,250 amperes per square metre of anode can be used, 
without scraping the anodes (cf. practice at New York, p. 487). Gold con¬ 
taining 20 per cent, of silver can be refined by using an asymmetrical current, 
the strength of the alternating component of which is to that of the direct 
current component as 1*7 to 1 with a direct-current density of 1,200 amperes 
to the square metre (about 700 amperes are used in practice). 

The amount of gold passing into the anode mud is diminished by the 
use of the pulsating current. According to Wohlwill, with the pulsating 
current, minute particles of gold form in the slime only at the beginning of 
treatment, when the anode has not yet been covered with silver chloride. 
At the end of the operation, when the anode finally breaks up, small pieces 
of gold are mechanically detached. Between these periods the accumulating 
slime consists almost entirely of chloride of silver. The result is that the 
pulsating current is an advantage even if the anodes contain very little silver. 

By the use of the pulsating current the amount of hydrochloric acid in 
the bath can be reduced from about 3 per cent. HC1 (or, say, 6 or 7 per cent, 
of acid of sp. gr. 1T9) to a quarter of that amount if the solution is heated 
to G5°, and the direct-current density is about 1,000 amperes to the square 
metre. In practice in the United States, the solution is not heated, and about 
10 per cent, of commercial hydrochloric acid is added to the bath, with a 
current density of about 700 amperes per square metre. 

Practice in Germany .—The Wohlwill process, as originally used in Ger¬ 
many before the introduction of the pulsating current, may be described 
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as follows :—The anode consists of impure gold, 4 mm. thick, and the electio- 
lyte is a solution of gold chloride, containing 25 to 30 grammes of gold pei 
litre, and from 60 to 70 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid per litre, lhe 
liquid is kept at a temperature of from 60° to 70° C. The cathode consists 
of pure sheet gold, and the current density is from 400 to 500 amperes per 
square metre. Gold chloride is added from time to time. The anode is 
stated to be reduced to one-tenth of its thickness in 24 hours, and is then 
melted down and recast. The electrodes are 3 cm. apart. 

With these conditions about 80 per cent, of the gold in the anode is 
deposited on the cathodes, about 10 per cent, is in the anode mud, and 
the remaining 10 per cent, is left in the anodes. 

The consumption of acid is about 2 per cent, of that which would be 
required to dissolve gold in the ordinary chemical way. There are practically 
no fumes, and the cost of electricity in Hamburg is about three pfennige, 
or one penny per kilogramme of gold. 

The platinum is accumulated in solution until it amounts to 50 or 60 
grammes per litre, or twice as much as the gold in solution, and is then pre¬ 
cipitated with ammonium chloride. In the year previous to May, 1900, 
the Hamburg refinery treated 2,000 kilogrammes of gold from all parts of 
the world and accumulated 1|- kilogrammes of platinum, which was worth 
four times the cost of refining the gold. Iridium is also completely 
separated from the gold. The costs at Hamburg, exclusive of superin¬ 
tendence and general expenses, are Is. to Is. 6d. per kilogramme (32 ozs.) 
of fine gold, when working fine mud from the Moebius process, and 2s. 
to 2s. 6d. per kilogramme of argentiferous gold. The cost of a plant for 
refining gold to the value of £10,000 per day is said to be about £1,000 in 
Hamburg, including £60 for a dynamo giving 150 amperes at 15 volts, 
and £250 for a gas engine giving 5 H.P. The space required is about 150 
square metres. 

Before 1912, all platiniferous gold was sent from the Austrian mints 
to Frankfort to be refined. The recovery of platinum in 1910-11 was as 
follows :— 1 

Year. Gold Refined. Platinum Recovered. 

1910, .... 350*526 kg. 1*703 kg. 

1911, .... 1248*173 kg. 9*418 kg. 

Practice in America .—The process was introduced at the Philadelphia 
Mmt in 1902, 2 owing to the falling off in the amount of dore silver received. 
It was, however, worked out independently at Philadelphia, and Wohlwill’s 
patents and practice in Germany were not heard of until after all preparations 
had been made to use the process in America. Seven cells of white porcelain, 
each 15 inches long, 11 inches wide, and 8 inches deep, are used, filled with 
a gold solution containing 30 grammes of gold to the litre, to which is added 
sufficient free hydrochloric acid to suppress the evolution of chlorine at the 
anodes when the cell is in action. In each cell are 12 anodes in parallel, 
each 6 inches long, 3 inches wide, and £ inch thick, and 13 cathodes of fine 
gold of the same length and width rolled out to 0*01 inch thick. The distance 
between the cathodes and the anodes is 1J inches. Circulation of the electro¬ 
lyte by mechanical means is necessary to secure uniform solution of the 

1 Mint Report, Vienna, 19X2. 

2 Tuttle, Report of the Director oj U.S Mint, 1902, p. 121; 1905, p. Gl. 
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anodes and deposition of the gold. The anodes are dissolved in about three 
days. Copper, platinum, lead, etc., remain in the electrolyte. The silver 
is converted into chloride, and if too much is present it adheres to the anode, 
forming a protective coating which stops the action. The cells are heated 
to from 5U' J to 55° on a bed of sand by means of steam pipes. The seven 
cells are in series with the dynamo and 100 amperes are used, the difference 
of potential between the terminals being from 4-1- to 5 volts. One attendant 
with the occasional help of a second is said to be enough to manage the work. 
About 5,000 ozs. per week are refined with the expenditure of one horse¬ 
power. 

It is evident Jrom this account that the current density is somewhat less 
than 33 amperes per square foot of anode, or about 350 amperes per square 
metre. No alternating current is used. The gold anodes must, from their 
dimensions, weigh about 6,000 or 7,000 ozs. when new, so that the time 
of treatment is not less than a week. The cost for acid (20 cents per 1,000 ozs. 
of deposited gold) and power is trifling, but the labour costs are not incon¬ 
siderable, and the length of treatment somewhat great. 

The refinery at Philadelphia was closed in 1012, and the work transferred 
to the Assay Office at New York, where the pulsating current is used. 

The gold chloride process, as practised in 1906 at the Denver Mint, was as 
follows : 1 Gold as low as 800 fine is melted with high-grade gold 990 fine 

or over to make anodes 9-10 or 950 fine, the balance being silver and base 
metals. Most of the anodic gold is from slime from the silver cells (see 
above, p. 168). If the proportion of silver is over 5 per cent., the silver 
chloride adheres to the anode and increases the voltage by 25 per cent. If 
2 per cent, of copper is also present, the scales of AgCl are detached and in 
part are thrown against the cathode by the agitation of the electrolyte. They 
adhere and reduce the deposited gold from 999*9 to 999*5 fine. The electro¬ 
lyte 4 . contains 5 or 6 per cent, of gold as chloride and 5 to 10 per cent, free 
HG1. The anodes are suspended by means of pure gold strip hangers or 
hooks from porcelain rods covered with strips of pure gold. There are 14 
tanks of Berlin porcelain, each 13J inches by 18 inches and 12 inches deep. 
The. anodes are. 8 inc.hes by 3A inches. After deposition is complete the 
cathodes are washed in Berlin porcelain filters, mounted on trucks which 
are brought (hose to the tanks, and then raised by an elevator to the filtering 
platform, after which they are dried all night in a steam drying oven before 
being melted. 

The pulsating current is not used, and the average current density is 
not. given, but 60 amperes per square foot of cathode has been attained. 
The anodes dissolve in about 36 hours. The temperature of the bath is not 
given, but the tanks are heated on a sand bath. The electrolyte is circulated 
by glass propellers in each ceil, and difficulties arise on account of differences 
in the electrolyte in different cells. 

The. anode! mud is boiled in concentrated sulphuric acid, by which the 
silver chloride (AgCl) is converted into silver sulphate (Ag 2 S0 4 ) and dis¬ 
solved. The residual gold is melted down for anodes. 

The gold in the foul solution is thrown down with ferrous sulphate and 
ferrous chloride, and filtered oil, after which the copper and platinum are 
precipitated by .scrap iron. The clear solution of FebO.* and h eCl 2 is then 
concentrated by evaporation and used to precipitate the gold as above. 


i Whitehead, Jicport of the Director of U.ti. Mint , 1900, p. 57. 
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The cement copper is melted into anodes and treated electrolytically. yielding 
an anode mud containing platinum, silver and gold. The plant is capable 
of refining 100,000 ozs. of gold per week, but is seldom run at its full capacity. 
In March, 1913, the pulsating current was installed at the Denver Mint, 


J.JLL 1UWJLVJJ.J —Q -| . . J 

replacing the old direct-current system. 1 In the new system a direct-current 
voltage of 1-2 per cell and an alternating-current voltage (maximum) ot 
1-8 per cell are used. The current density is 65 amperes per square toot, 

, mi. _ _ 1 _ „I— 4- ~ A«r /irtP+nmC! ATihr Trom 


or 700 amperes per square metre. The electrolyte now contains only from 
4 to 7 per cent, of hydrochloric acid ; the temperature is 65° 0. 

Great benefits have resulted from the change, the chief one being that 
the anodes mav now be as low as 800 fine in gold, whereas formerly the lowest 
permissible fineness was 900. The result is that much gold bullion can be 
treated direct in the gold cells which formerly passed through the silver 
cells first. Half the silver cells have accordingly been thrown out of use. 
For the five months before the change 0*038 lb. of hydrochloric acid and 
0*038 lb. of nitric acid were used per oz. of fine gold produced. Alter the 
change the amounts were 0*058 lb. of hydrochloric acid and 0*004 lb. of 
nitric acid per oz. of fine gold. The finely divided and 
I n f \ scrap gold in the slime fell from 17*19 per cent, of the 

/ k \ fine gold produced to 11*37 per cent. The “cost of 

—v \- operating the refinery 5 '' fell from 3*2 cents per oz. of 

1 fine gold to 2*0 cents, and the capital cost of the 

! change was paid for in six weeks. The average fine- 

| ness of the refined gold under each system was 999*5. 

1 The average monthly output of the refinery was in- 

i creased from 146,000 ozs. to 224,000 ozs., and the time 

I of treatment reduced. 

r The following description of the process as practised 

^ at the Ottaiva Mint in 1913 is given by A. L. Ent- 

, wistle, 2 who is in charge of the operations. The 

! pulsating current is not used at this refinery :— 

| “ Gold deposits of 900 fine and over and the dark 

_ j- _^ brown residue containing 94 per cent, gold from the 

i silver cells are melted in oil furnaces, and cast into 

b _ open iron moulds of the following inside dimensions 

Fio- oo 2 — \node ^ inches long, 3 inches wide and | inch thick at the 
° "Plate." top, tapering to £ inch at the bottom. At the top of 

the mould there is a pin which leaves a hole in the plate 
produced. The anode is J inch thicker at top than bottom, because the metal 
dissolves quicker at the top than the bottom, and so the whole anode is 
finished at the same time ; the anodes weigh about 90 to 100 ozs. each. 
Fig. 202 is a sketch of an anode which is so shaped that only a small 
portion is left suspended on the hook when it is dissolved. The electrolyte 
contains about 50 grammes per litre of gold and about 5 per cent, free 
hydrochloric acid, and is contained in a white porcelain tank 16 A inches 
long, Ilf inches, wide and 11 inches deep. The cathodes consist of strips 
of fine gold 2|- inches wide, 10 inches long and -jTf- inch thick, annealed 
to within 2 inches of the top, and are bent over to fit the rod from which 
they are suspended. 

1 Report of the Director of U.S. Mint , 1913, p. 41. 

. xi c ^S mun * ca ^ on ’ made with the permission of Dr. James Bonar, Deputy Master 

of the Ottawa Mint. 
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hard rubber ^tubes °tbe°ends ^of^vh^b^ st ® e1 ’ an< * are covered with 

current is carried ^ J"* rabber ‘ Tbe 

along the top of the rubber-covered rork TL ^Tf 1 ’ 16 m ° b tblck ’ w ^ lcb run 
The anodes are suspended bv a cmlri -i b< f ce . s are connected up in series, 
through the hole S ?he end and ^ (see below > P- 488 ) dipped 

electrolyte. The cells are kept at 60° t! Se<i ’ a “J 0 ®* "P to tte hook, in the 

cunent is divided by splitting the leads from the dynamo and 



Fig. 203.—Gold Cells, Ottawa Mint. 

conned ing to the copper rod, at each end of the bank of cells, in two places 
ho that t ic distribution through the cells is as even as possible. In the centre 
ol the cell a hard rubber propeller or stirrer revolves at about 350 revolutions 
a minute, so that it draws the liquid up. The current is divided between 
1 ic II anodes, which are arranged in four rows, with a space in the middle 
to allow room for the stirrer. There are also 11 cathodes. Fig. 203 is from 
a photograph showing four cells set up in series in the above manner. The 
leads from the dynamo are connected to the two copper rods above the cells, 
one positive, the other negative, running the whole length of the cells. The 
cells arc shown uncovered, but they are now boxed in. There are 18 cells 
set up in seiies, but 6 cells are generally out of use for cleaning purposes. 
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The cleaning of a set of 6 cells is begun about twice a month. These 6 are 
cut out of the circuit and the other 6 put in, so that 12 cells are constantly 
running. The 10 silver cells (see above, p. 471) supply just sufficient gold 
to keep the 12 gold cells running. 

44 The current used is 150 amperes at 12 volts for the 12 cells, and the 
current density is about 100 amperes per square foot. (Reckoning both 
ides of the anode, it appears to work out at about 50 amperes per square 
foot.) An anode weighing about 70 ozs. is dissolved in about 42 hours (nearly 
a week’s work), when the residue or top is taken out and replaced by a new 
node. When new cathodes are put in the cells the current is lowered to 
50 to 100 amperes. If the current is kept up to 150 amperes, the first deposit 
is soft and mushy, and does not adhere to the cathode, but after two or three 
hours at the lower current it is quite hard, and then the current is put up 
to 150 amperes again. If the deposit subsequently becomes mushy and 
soft, the cell requires the addition of more gold chloride, and if chlorine is 
evolved at the anodes more hydrochloric acid is required. About a pint of 
2 jold chloride solution, containing 20 per cent, gold and 10 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid, is added to each cell every morning. The evaporation, 
due to heating, just allows a pint of chloride solution to be added to keep 
the electrolyte up to within 1 inch of the top of the cell. 

44 The cathodes are taken out when they are about 60 to 80 ozs. in weight, 
placed in a porcelain filter, washed free from gold chloride, etc., allowed to 
drain over night, and melted in plumbago crucibles and cast into iron moulds, 
the fineness being 999*3 to 999*5. 

44 The gold in the foul electrolyte and from washing slime, etc., is pre¬ 
cipitated with sulphate of iron, allowed to settle, and the liquid siphoned 
off and run into an earthenware tank containing iron plates, which brings 
down the platinum and copper. After settling, the liquid is again siphoned 
off and run into a big wooden tank containing more iron plates, and after 
settling several days is run from this tank into the drain. The residue in 
these two tanks is cleaned out at the clean-up, run down with carbonate of 
soda and borax, and the resultant metal, which consists chiefly of lead, 
copper, gold and platinum, is assayed and remelted with lead and silver, 
and cupelled in a cupellation furnace capable of holding 10 lbs. in each charge. 
The resultant gold, silver and platinum in the button left on the cupel are 
parted in sulphuric acid. From 100,000 ozs. of fine gold produced, the 
platinum recovered was only 10 ozs. 

44 The slimes from the cells are washed free from gold chloride with hot 
water and then placed in an earthenware tank, with iron plates at about a 
istance of 3 inches apart and acidified with hydrochloric acid. All the silver 
chloride is reduced to grey metallic silver in about 72 hours. The iron plates 
re removed, the grey silver treated with hydrochloric acid and then washed 
free from iron with water, dried and melted, and cast into 1,000-oz. moulds. 
These ingots assay about 60 to 70 per cent, gold, and are alloyed with silver, 
and go through the silver-parting process again. 

44 The 12 gold cells produce about 4,000 ozs. per week of 44 hours, but 
about 600 ozs. of this is cast into bars and rolled out to make new cathodes. 

44 The gold chloride for the gold cells is made by the electro-chemical 
Drocess, using two cells, exactly similar to those described above, filled with 
joncentrated hydrochloric acid. The anodes (960 fine) and cathodes are of 
exactly the same dimensions as in the gold cells. The cathodes are suspended 
n porous jars, 10 inches deep, 12 inches long, and 1|~ inches wide, the jars 
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being filled with hydrochloric acid. There are two jars in each cell, and each 
contains four cathodes. The gold dissolves at the anode, and is prevented 
from being deposited on the cathode by the porous jar. The cells are con¬ 
nected up in series, the current used for the two cells being 60 amperes at 
6 volts, generated by a 1 H.P. motor-generator. After 48 hours the solution 
contains about 20 per cent, gold and 10 per cent, free acid. These two cells 
easily supply sufficient gold chloride for the 12 gold cells.” 

R,. Pearson, the Assayer at the Ottawa Mint, in experimenting on the 
electrolytic production of gold chloride from impure anodes, 1 used bullion 
assaying gold 922, silver 66, and base metals, chiefly lead, 12 parts per 1,000. 
In one experiment with an electrolyte containing 28 per cent, of crude hydro¬ 
chloric acid, he passed through a cell an average current of 83-4 amperes at 
2*41 volts, or 17*0 amperes per square foot of anode immersed. The results 
were as follows :— 


Time of Treatment. 


7 hours, 


23 

30 

34 


Gold in Solution per Litre. 

68-46 grammes. 

. 139-48 

. 203-00 
. 263-89 
. 305-46 


Chlorine then began to be evolved, and the experiment was stopped. The 
cost per oz. of gold dissolved was 0-95 cent for acid and power, and 2*19 
grammes of gold per ampere-hour were dissolved. Other experiments had 
similar results. 

Pearson also found little difference in results between hot and cold 
cells with the direct current in the ordinary refining process. He obtained 
good results in each case with a current density of 14*6 amperes per square 
foot of anode (157 amperes per square metre), but inferior results with a 
density of 21 amperes per square foot. In the latter case the cathode 
gold from the hot cell contained traces of lead and platinum. The anodes 
contained from 85-6 to 92-5 per cent, of gold. The current densities used 
were rather low. 

The latest and best equipped electrolytic gold refinery is that at the 
Neio YorJc Assay Office , which was installed in 1912. 2 The silver process 
run in conjunction at this refinery has already been described on p. 469. 
The pulsating current is produced from a combination machine, consisting 
of a driving motor, a direct-current dynamo, a single-phase alternating- 
current dynamo and a 110-volt exciter. The latter excites the fields of both 
the alternator and the direct-current machine, but with a hand rheostat 
in series with each, thus allowing a relative adjustment of voltage. The 
fields of the exciter itself are excited by an outside source through an adjust¬ 
able rheostat. This arrangement gives the necessary large range of adjust¬ 
ments to suit every condition that might arise. The claims made for the 
pulsating current have been in great part substantiated in practice. Anodes 
containing gold 910, silver 70, base metals 20 are treated without heating 
the electrolyte with an effective current density of 70 amperes per square 


Forty-fourth Annual Report of the Mint , 1913, p. 181, and private communication to 
the author. 

2 B. P. Wirth, Report of the Director of U.S . Mint, 1912, p. 50. 
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foot, or 750 amperes per square metre, and. tlie amount of finely divided 
gold in the slime is small. 

There are four sets of 12 cells each, placed on two soaps tone-topped 
tables. Each cell is 19 inches by 15 inches and 12 inches deep, and is made 
of royal Berlin porcelain. The anodes are shaped as at Ottawa and are 
8 inches Ions, 3 inches wide and \ inch thick, weighing about 75 ozs. 

The electrical connections are similar to those at Ottawa, but the anodes 
are hung from the silver-covered rods by gold hooks, which do not dip into 
the electrolyte. The silver strips replace gold strips which are used at the 
older refineries. The relative advantages are not stated. At the Ottawa 
Mint (see above, p. 485), according to A. L. Entwistle, 1 silver strips and 
hooks were substituted experimentally for gold. They were as efficient 
as gold at the beginning, but after being in use for a short time they became 
covered with a thin coating of silver chloride and the resistance rose. With 
silver strips and hooks a cell required 1-5 volts at 150 amperes, as against 
1 volt at 150 amperes with gold strips and hooks. The cost of the extra 
power is probably less than the interest on the gold, and the formation of 
silver chloride on the silver hooks can be prevented for a time by gold- 
plating them, but cleaning the silver strips would be too expensive. The 
weight of gold in strips and hooks for one cell is about 26 ozs. 

At New York the electrolyte consists of a 10 per cent, solution of free 
hydrochloric acid containing 30 grammes of gold as chloride per litre. The 
liquid is circulated as at Ottawa by means of hard rubber propellers driven 
by a motor, and the cascade system previously introduced at San Francisco 
by R. L. Whitehead 2 is not in use. The trough or cascade system has 
the advantage that the electrolyte remains uniform in composition, and 
that gold chloride.can be added wffien required in one operation for all the 
tanks, and similarly foul solution can be drawn off conveniently. Also the 
necessary number of assays of the solution is much less when the cascade 
method is used. For a description of the trough system, see above, p. *169. 
It is to be introduced at New York. 

At San Francisco the anodes are § inch apart, and require 1 volt per cell 
to maintain a current of 450 amperes. This gives a current density of 105 
amperes per square foot of cathode surface, and an output of gold per 24 hours 
per tank of 650 to 675 ozs. The best run for one week with 20 tanks in circuit 
was 13,500 ozs. per day. 3 

At New York the platinum is precipitated from the foul solution by 
sal-ammoniac as platinum-ammonium chloride, which is carefully washed, 
and on heating yields spongy platinum. Palladium is also recovered by a 
chemical process. 

The anode slime, which consists chiefly of silver chloride and finely divided 
gold, is washed thoroughly, the chloride reduced to metallic silver by zinc, 
and the whole melted and cast into anodes for the silver cells. 

Relative Advantages of the Electrolytic and Sulphuric Acid Methods of 
Refining GoU. —The electrolytic method avoids acid fumes and yields a pure 
product always free from elements which cause brittleness. The refined 
gold is invariably tough, and is well fitted for use in coinage or for the manu¬ 
facture of wares. Gold from the sulphuric acid process sometimes contains 


1 Private communication, dated Jan. 7 , 1914. 
a Whitehead, Electrochem. and Met. Ind., Sept. 1908, p. 35G. 

L. B. Durham, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1911, 42 , 874. 
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lead and probably tellurium, and less reliance can be placed on its quality 
.and fitness for use in coinage. The cost of supplies, labour and power is 
two or three cents per oz. of gold for the electrolytic process in the United 
States mints, as against six or eight cents for the sulphuric acid process in the 
same establishments. Moreover, the value of the platinum and palladium 
recovered in the electrolytic process is considerable (say 0\5 cent per oz. of 
gold), whilst in the sulphuric acid process these metals are not recovered. 
•On the other hand, in the sulphuric acid process, the gold is quickly brought 
to account, and the difficulties of periodical stock-taking at short intervals 
■of time are much less than in the electrolytic process. The chief defect of 
the latter is the greater length of the time of treatment, so that if the loss 
■of interest on the gold is taken into account, a grave disadvantage is disclosed. 
Taking the total time of treatment from the importation of the gold into the 
refinery to its exportation at a fortnight, and the gold locked up in the solu¬ 
tions, cathodes, connections, anode mud, etc., as 50 per cent, of the gold 
undergoing treatment, the interest charge at 5 per cent, would be about 
6 cents per oz. of fine gold. It is obvious from such figures that if the gold 
undergoing treatment is losing interest, the work should be carried on for 
24 hours a day with thin anodes and as high a current density as possible. 

11. Aqua Regia Process . 3 —This process was introduced at the Pretoria 
Mint after the Miller process had been fried and abandoned owing to the 
alleged difficulty of treating the gold bullion extracted by the cyanide process. 
In the aqua regia process the gold is dissolved and precipitated, it is made 
very difficult if the silver exceeds 100 parts per 1,000, and at Pretoria bullion 
was not treated if the silver exceeded 50 parts per 1,000. Mill gold with 
■80 to 110 parts of silver, and cyanide gold if it contained more than 50 parts, 
were melted with gold obtained by the chlorination process to reduce the 
silver to less than 50 parts, and granulated. Charges of 500 grammes of the 
granulations were then placed in each of 10 boiling (lawks of 5,250 c.c. capacity, 
and treated with a mixture of 0 parts H(M to ,1 part 11N() ;l . Some gold was 
always left undissolved to avoid loss of acid. The Masks were heated on sand 
baths, and at the end of the day the solution of gold was poured into 
porcelain vessels holding 100 lit.res each. 

Next morning the clear liquid was siphoned olT, leaving the silver chloride 
at the bottom of the vessel, and transferred to a tank containing a solution 
of ferrous chloride. The gold thus precipitated was separated and washed, 
and the ferrous chloride regenerated by the addition of iron. The gold, 
could not be toughened on melting, even by repeated additions (up to 40 
times) of a few grammes of (hiCl 2 , and it was necessary to pass chlorine 
through it. The gold thus obtained was from 990 to MM) fine. About 500 
kilogrammes of gold per month were thus refined at a cost, including sub¬ 
sequent coinage, of Is. 10id. per standard oz., 01(H) tine. The loss on the 
transaction was 5|d. per oz., as the Mint bought gold at £5 lbs. 9|d. per 
standard oz., with a deduction of Id. for reliniug. The floor of the refinery 
was slated and drained to carefully constructed gutters, and no liquids were 
thrown away until they were declared free from gold. The method of testing 
was to take 20 litres, add some acetate of lead, pass sulphuretted hydrogen, 
allow to settle, decant, roast the precipitate, and cupel the lead. In spite 
•of all precautions, however, the loss of gold was heavy. This cumbrous and 
inconvenient process was brought to an end in 1899 by the South African War. 


1 Begreer, The Metallurgy of Gold on the .Hand (Freiberg, 1898), p. 123. 
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THE ASSAY OF GOLD ORES. 

Introduction. —The assay of gold ores was probably practised by the 
Romans, 1 and was elaborated in the Middle Ages. The German assay ers 
had already reached a fair degree of proficiency in the year 1500. Since 
then the progress in the art has been comparatively moderate. 

The assay of gold ores is almost universally conducted in the dry way 
— i.e., by furnace methods. Exceptions will be noted later. The plan of 
operation is to concentrate the precious metal in a button of lead either 
(1) By fusion in a crucible ; or, more rarely, (2) By scorification. The button 
of lead obtained by either method is then subjected to cwpellation, by which 
the lead is oxidised and removed, and the resulting bead of precious metal 
is weighed. In these operations silver and the metals of the platinum group 
remain with the gold, and are subsequently separated by inquartation and 
'parting, and, in the case of platinum and its allies, by further special methods. 

The exact method to be used in any particular.case varies with the com¬ 
position of the ore. As a general rule, gold ores are better assayed by the 
fusion process, so that a comparatively large quantity of material may be 
operated on. Very rich ores may be assayed by scorification, the errors 
arising from the small amount of material used in the process being less 
important in their case. 

The assay by scorification was preferred to pot-fusion by the German 
assayers of the 16th century. When fusion in a crucible was recommended, 
it was only as a preliminary to scorification. 2 Agricola and Ercker describe 
many of the methods and precautions given in this chapter, such, for instance, 
as the treatment of cupriferous ores with nitric acid, the use of a salt cover 
in the crucible, and of “ proof-Centners,’ 5 which correspond to assay-tons. 
Ercker also mentions the forerunner of the buck-board, and instances assay- 
offices in which 200 assays of ores were made in a week. 

Sampling the Ore and Preparation of the Sample for Assay. —The value 
of an assay depends largely on the care with which a sample of the ore is 
selected. Sampling should be, as far as possible, automatic, and independent 
of the will or judgment of the assayer. The sampling of ore in place in mines 
is described in books on mining. 3 * The taking of running samples is referred 
to in the section on stamp mill practice (see p. 176). 

1 See ^Hoover’s translation of Agricola, 19X2, p. 219, note 1. 

2 A.gricola,. Be Re Mctalliea, Basle, 1556, lib. vii. For an account of tbe Probier- 
biicblein, published in Germany between 1510 and 1556, see Hoover’s Agricola, appendix B, 
p. 612; they are the earliest treatises on assaying known to exist. See also Ercker, Allerfur- 
nemisten Mineralischen Eerzt u. Bergiverks Arten, Frankfort, 1580, Book i., chap. 10; and 
Book ii., chap. 8. Laws of Nature in Assaying Metals , by Sir John Pettus, London, 1686, is 
a translation of Ercker’s work. 

3 The Sampling and Estimation of Ore in a Mine , by T. A. Rickard, New York, 1904. 

See also remarks by Cordner-James, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1902, IO, 152; and 

M. H. Burnham, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1901, 10, 204; also Charleton, ibid., 3901, 9 , 
203- 231, containing a bibliography on p. 225. 
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Heaps of ore, placer deposits and impounded tailing are sometimes 
sampled in the same way as vat or bin charges by driving-in iron pipes 1 
or cheese-taster samplers at regular intervals, and mixing the samples with¬ 
drawn in the pipes. A form of sampling iron suitable for very dry material 
is described by Richards. 2 It consists of two iron tubes, each with nearly 
half its circumference cut away. One tube fits inside the other, and is fixed 
to a wooden handle by a T-piece, so that it can be rotated inside the outer 
tube. The lower part of the outer tube is not cut away, and is sharpened at 
the end or drawn out to a point. The tubes are driven into the ore with their 
openings arranged as shown in the cross-section, a (Fig. 204), and the inner 
tube is then rotated, passing through the position b (Fig. 204), until it is 
filled with ore. It is then replaced in its original position, and both tubes 
withdrawn. The outer tube must also be clamped to a cross-handle, to 
facilitate its withdrawal. 

When the ore to be sampled can be moved, it is reduced in bulk either 
by hand or by automatic machines, and is generally crushed finer between 




° , 

c 9caZ& 

Fig. 204.—Sampling Tube for Dry Ore. 


each successive reduction of bulk in accordance with requirements based on 
theoretical considerations. 3 

If the ore is in course of removal by shovelling, every second, fifth, or 
tenth shovelful may be set aside as a sample, or the whole heap may be 
piled up to form a perfect cone, each shovelful being thrown as nearly as 
possible on the exact apex of the cone, so that the ore runs down on all sides. 
The heap may be made into a new cone to ensure thorough mixing, or may 
be at once flattened into a circular cake, and divided into four quarters, 
along two diameters at right angles to each other. Two opposite quarters 
are removed and mixed, and the operation repeated if the ore is fine enough. 
The ore is sometimes made into the form of an annular ring before being 
coned. 4 “Coning and quartering” is usually preferred to the method of 
setting aside particular shovelfuls (see, however, Argali, op. cit. infra). 


1 w. W. Taylor, Eng. and Mng. J., 1897, 63 , 160; also H. E. Nicholls, Trans. Inst , 
Mng. ancl Met. , 1905, 14 * 195. 

2 Richards, Ore Dressing , vol. ii. (1903), p. 845. 

8 Smith, The Sampling and Assay of the Precious Metals , p. 90. 

4 Smith, op. cit., p. 98; E. A. Wraight, Assaying , p. 67. 
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Automatic samplers give better results than band sampling, and their 
working costs are smaller. They are divisible into two classes—(1) those 
which continuously take a part of a moving stream of ore, and (2) those which 
momentarily take the whole stream of ore at regular intervals of time. The 
former class of machine is the cheaper, but is considered by Bichar ds 1 and 
Argali 2 to be useless, “ because the values are never evenly distributed 
.across the stream.” In many machines a narrow scoop passes steadily 
•across the stream of ore at regular intervals of time, and this is considered 
to be equivalent to the method used in the machines of class (2). The Bridg¬ 
man, 3 McDermott, Vezin, 4 Collom, 5 Brunton, 6 Snyder, 5 Johnson, 7 and 
Foster-Coolidge 7 samplers are all well known. Considerations in sampling 
and a description of the Brunton sampler, which gives highly satisfactory 
results, are given by D. W. Brunton. 8 

The Vezin sampler is one of the few machines that 
give accurate results, and is stated by Argali 2 to be 
almost universally employed in Colorado. It consists 
of two sheet-steel truncated cones, b , c (Fig. 205), with 
their bases bolted together. The ore falling from a 
shoot, a , into a hopper, d, is carried outside the cone, 
c, and is delivered from the hopper through another 
shoot, e. A scoop,/, made of sheet-steel, with a sector¬ 
shaped opening above, is rivetted or hooked on to the 
cone, b. The angle of the sector may subtend any 
desired portion of the circumference of a circle, such 
as one-tenth (36°), or one-sixteenth (22f°). Both 
cones and the scoop are rotated at about 25 or 30 
revolutions per minute by bevelled gearing, and when 
the scoop comes below the shoot, a, the whole stream 
of ore falls into the scoop, and is led into the interior 
of the cone, c, and thence to a separate truck or bucket. 
In this way a sample is taken about every two seconds. 
A Vezin sampler of about 3 feet in diameter, and re¬ 
quiring a fall of about 6 feet, is trifling in cost, and 
treats 30 or 40 tons an hour. 

Argali recommends 9 the following course of proce¬ 
dure in sampling telluride ores containing 10 or 15 ozs. 
per ton :—From 100 short tons crushed to 1 inch cubes, 
take 20 tons. Crush this to £ inch, and take 2 tons. 
Crush this to 8 mesh (= inch), and reduce by 
“riffling” to 250.lbs. Dry and crush the sample to 
30 mesh (= ^ inch), and riffle down to 15 lbs. Crush 
by a sample-grinder to 90-100 mesh, and riffle down to 1 lb. This is crushed 
on the buck-board to pass 120 mesh (= inch), and divided for assay. 




Plan 


L-J. !. I I I I I l I 

0 1 Z 3 

Scale of Feet. 

Fig. 205.—Vezin 
Sampler. 


1 Richards, op. cit., p. 846. 

2 Argali, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1902, IO, 235. 

3 Bridgman, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mny. Eng., 1891, 20 , 416. 

4 Argali, Trans., Inst. Mny. and Met., 1902, IO, 240, 241, with working drawings. 

5 Richards, Ore Dressing, pp. 846-848. 

6 Brunton, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1884, 13 , 639 : 1909, 40 , 580 ; Hofman, 
Metallurgy of Lead, 1893, p. 55. 

7 Hofman, Mineral Industry, 1902, 11 , 429. 

8 Brunton, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1909, 40 , 567-596. 

9 Argali, op. cit., p. 238. 
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orer and less “ spotty 55 ores may be sampled somewhat more simply, 
d without such fine preliminary crushing. 

In the assay office the sample, however obtained, is further reduced in 
lk by an automatic machine, similar in principle to the large samplers, 
ffi, for instance, as the Bridgman laboratory sampler, 1 or by the implement 
wn as the riffle or sampling tin (Fig. 206). 2 This consists of a series of 
>ughs arranged side by side and fastened at equal distances from each other 
e width of the spaces being equal to that of the troughs) by strips of metal 
ered on to their ends. An even stream of ore being let fall from a shovel 
to this sampler, half is retained in the troughs, while half passes through, 
ceful experiments have proved that each half is representative of the whole, 
petition of the process reduces the sample to any required extent. A 
npler with troughs 1 inch wide is suitable for treating materials which 
ilude lumps of not more than to -J- inch in diameter. For finely ground 
kterials a convenient width for the troughs is | inch. 

The split shovel (see Fig. 207) 3 is similar in principle to the riffle, and in 
j Jones sampler , 4 instead of troughs and spaces, two sets of troughs are 
)stituted sloping at a high angle in opposite directions. The troughs 
ar themselves, discharging half the ore at each end of the machine. 



Fig. 206,—Sampling Tin. Fig. 207.—Split Shovel for 

Sampling. 


When the sample has been reduced to from 5 to 20 lbs. in weight it is 
.shed through a 20-mesli sieve, and from I to 5 lbs. selected for the assay 
nple. 5 This sanqole is used for the estimation of moisture, and is then 
d and finely crushed. Opinions differ as to the fineness of the sieve to> 
used. No one is in favour of a sieve coarser than 80 mesh, and 100 mesh 
more common, but some assayers use a 200-mesh sieve. The author’s 
Derience is that all ores require crushing to 100 mesh, and that finer 
.shing may be dispensed with in the case of simple ores; but that com- 
x ores, such as tellurides, should be crushed as finely as possible. 6 

1 Hofman, Metallurgy of Lead (1801)), p. 56. 

2 E. A. Smith, The Sampling and Away of the Preeioun Metals, p. 122. 

3 Smith, op. cit., p. 99. 

1 Described by P. Argali, Tram. Imt. Mug. and Met., 1902, IO, 271; Eng. and Mnu. 

3, 76 , 729. 

J The views of various authorities as to weights of samples and fineness of preliminary 
shings in the sampling of large lots of ore are given in Kichards, Ore Dressing (1st ed., 
3), p. 848. 

5 For further details as to sampling and the preparation of the sample for assay, see 

tth, op. cit., pp. 87-126. 
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The implements employed for crushing samples of ore are various. A 
small rock-breaker , with reciprocating jaws, similar to those used on the 
large scale, and worked by hand or steam power, is useful for breaking down 
large lumps, which otherwise may be broken by a hammer. For finer pulveri¬ 
sation a small pair of si eel-faced high-speed rolls may he used if steam power 
is available. The sample-grinders^ resembling coffee mills, and the disc- 
grinders , sold by makers of milling machinery, are more widely used. Such 
machines are adopted at large smelting or sampling works, where great 
numbers of samples are crushed daily. In smaller works or ollices the buck- 
board (Fig. 208) is most suitable, it is a smooth plate of iron about 2 feet 
square with a 1-inch rim surrounding it on two or three sides. On this a 
bucking hammer is worked--a heavy piece of iron lb to 20 lbs. in weight, 
with a large smooth curved face and a bandit 4 do inches long. It is moved 
about on the iron plate (on which the ore is spread) with both hands, one 
holding the handle, the other pressing the head downwards, the curved face 
being below, wdiile an oscillatory movement is imparted by the handle. The 
instrument is very elTeetive if tin 4 ore has previously been broken down to the 
size of coarse sand in a mortar. The radial bucking-/date 1 has been devised as 
a substitute for the buck-hoard. The pestle and mortar art 4 of value in breaking 
down samples from tho size of nuts to that of coarse sand. 1 n grinding 
down siliceous material, so as to enable it to pass through a lint 4 sieve 4 , the 
pestle and mortar arc far inferior to tin 4 buck board. 




The prepared sample may he mixed and divided by tbe Bridgman 
divider, 2 oi by a sampling tin (see p. ju;p. and is stored in tin boxes or glass 
jars, which should be labelled by numbers, non* 4 of which art 4 ever repeated. 
Before weighing out t he powdered ore for assay, the w hole .sample should he 
turned out into a with 4 bow 1 or on to glazed paper, or, better still, rubber 
cloth (udiich dues not crack ami wear out like paper), anti thoroughly mixed 
with a spatula. The sample should never be mixed by shaking, anti rare 
should be taken to avoid jarring it after mixing, as mctallics in that case 
tend to set-tie to tin 4 bottom from their Mperiur density. and a fair sample 
cannot easily be obtained. For tin 4 saint 4 reason the part of tin* inxied .sample 
which is taken for assay should not be hastily shovelled on to the balance 
pan from the top of the pile, hut a vertical slice should be taken, some of the 
lowest layer being carefully scraped up from the rubber cloth. 

“ Met allies."- I n many ores, both gold and auriferous silver occur native 
in grains or threads, 'these “ mctallics " are not readily reducible to a. line 
state of division, and, though a part always passes through the sieve, some 
of the larger pieces which have resisted abrasion fail to do so. In some 
assay ollices part of the pulverised on 4 is thrown back into the mortar with 


1 Smith, The mui Awn! of tht Prt ei-un Mt tuh>, p, I If*. 

2 Hofman, Mtinthirgy of Uutl, ISUe, p. 72. 
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the metallics, and grinding is continued until everything passes the sieve. 
This is a dangerous practice, as it is impossible to ensure the even distribu¬ 
tion of metallics through the sample. The smaller pieces which pass through 
the sieve in the first instance constitute an unavoidable evil which is in¬ 
creased by every piece of metal that follows them. The safer plan is to cupel 
by themselves the whole of the metallics left on the sieve, and calculate their 
value per ton of ore independently of the result obtained by the ordinary assay. 
The total value of the ore is found by adding these two results together. 

Assay by means of the Blowpipe . 1 —This method, though less exact than 
the furnace methods, is of importance, because in prospecting expeditions 
it is possible by its means not only to detect the gold and silver in any ore, 
but also to determine its amount quantitatively with fair accuracy. On 
such expeditions it is difficult to carry the cumbrous apparatus required 
to make an ordinary assay. The amount of powdered ore taken is usually 
100 milligrammes, and this is mixed with borax and about 1 gramme of 
granulated lead. The whole is wrapped in paper and heated on charcoal 
in the reducing flame of a blowpipe until the fusion is complete, and then 
for a short time with the oxidising flame. The lead is then separated from 
the slag and heated on a bone-ash cupel until it is all converted into litharge. 
The nearly spherical bead of silver and gold thus obtained is weighed or 
its diameter carefully measured on an ivory scale, which at once gives the 
percentage amount in the ore. The gold is usually separated from the silver 
by parting in nitric acid, and is weighed or melted and measured, but Richards 
states 2 3 that the silver can he distilled off by the blowpipe, leaving a bead of 
pure gold, which can be measured (see also u ‘ Assays in Field Work,' 1 p. 515). 


Fusion or (Jiujciblk Proukss ok Assay. 

This process is divided info four parts, vh. : (1) .Fusion ; (2) (hipeilafion ; 

(5) Parting; (1) Weighing the gold. 

(1) Fusion.- The object of this operation is to concentrate the precious 
metals in a button of lead, while the whole of the remainder of the ore forms 
a fusible slag with suitable fluxes, in which lead sinks. The fusion is made 
in clay (or rarely iron) crucibles in a wind furnace, similar to, but usually 
smaller than, that used for moiling bullion described on p. 425. (Joke is 
generally used for fuel. Uas and petroleum furnaces are also in wide use. 
Long-flaming bituminous coal is also used, generally in furnaces of the rever¬ 
beratory type, especially in the United States anti in the Transvaal, where 
it is displacing coke as luel. 2 

In Colorado it is usual to make fusions in a mu (lie furnace, similar to that 
described below under cupellafion, p. 529. The temperature required is 
about the same as that used in scorilication. The advantages claimed arc 
greater cleanliness and neatness and more uniformity in the conditions, 
the temperature of a mu (He being more easily kept constant and uniform 
than that of an ordinary fusion furnace. Six or eight fusions can be made 
at one time in a large muflie. 

In weighing the materials for a crucible charge the use of a set of assay- 
ton weights saves much labour in calculation. The assay-ton is a weight 

1 For a. full doHcripthm of this method, see Plattner’s Blowpipe Anu(y«is, translated by 
Prof. Cornwall, Htli e<L, New York, 1902, pp. 850-384. 

2 Richards, J. Franklin Imtitutc, Jane, 189(>. 

3 A. M‘A. Johnston, Rand Metallunjiml Practice , vol. i., p. 297. 
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which contains as many milligrammes as a ton contains ounces. Thus an 
English or long ton of 2,240 lbs. (used in England and Australia) contains 
32,666 Troy ounces, so that the corresponding assay-ton must weigh 32,666' 
mg. or 32*666 grammes. If the weight of the resulting bead of gold (or 
silver) from an assay-ton of ore is 1*5 milligrammes, then the ore contains. 
1*5 ozs. of gold per statute ton. If the value per short ton of 2,000 lbs. (used 
in North America and Africa) is required, the weight of the assay-ton is 
29*166 grammes, since there are 29,166 Troy ounces in 2,000 lbs. avoirdupois.. 
If grain weights are preferred, the weight of the assay-ton may conveniently 
be taken as 326*66 grains (or 291*66 grains for the short ton) ; the weight 
of the resulting bead of gold in hundredths of a grain then gives the value- 
of the ore in ounces per ton. Sets of weights ranging from L A.T. (assay- 
ton) to 4 A.T. can be bought, or they can be made up from an ordinary 
box of decimal weights. In the following pages this system is used, one A.T. 
being equal to 32*666 grammes. 

If grammes or grains are used as units, tables are necessary to convert 
the results obtained by the balance into ounces per ton. The amount of 
the unit used in weighing should not be lost sight of in the course of con¬ 
version. Thus if 50 grammes of ore are taken, and the resulting gold weighs 
1*75 milligrammes, the unit of weight being 0*05 milligramme, the balance 
error corresponds to nearly 8 grains per ton, and the report should be 1 oz. 
3 dwts. per ton, not 1 oz. 2 dwts. 20*8 grains as would probably be given 
in a table. 

The weight of ore taken for assay varies according to circumstances. One 
A.T. is a suitable quantity if the amount of gold is not less than 0*5 oz. 
per ton, and the balance for the final weighings is sensitive to 0*02 milli¬ 
gramme or less. With poor residues, 2, 4, or even 12 A.T. may be taken,, 
and with very rich ores 4 A.T. may suffice. If more than 3 A.T. of ore are 
taken, the charge is divided between two or more pots, and the resulting 
lead buttons scorified down and cupelled together. 

The charge is made up of litharge, charcoal, and suitable fluxes, together 
with metallic iron. Litharge or red lead 1 is added in the proportion usually 
of one and a-half or two parts to two of ore. The amount of lead reduced 
should be from 25 to 30 grammes per A.T. of ore. 

The amount of the charcoal added varies with the reducing power (per¬ 
centage of ash, etc.) of the particular sample which is employed, as well 
as with the degree of oxidation of the ore. If too little charcoal is used, the 
amount of reduced lead will be too small, and if too much charcoal is added, 
the charge remains pasty and emits bubbles of combustible gas (CO). Gener¬ 
ally from 1 to 1-| grammes per A.T. of ore are enough, but in some highly 
basic oxidised’or roasted pyritic ores as much as 3 grammes of charcoal 
powder are required for 1 A.T. of ore, as the oxides must always be completely 
reduced to the lowest state of oxidation (e.g., EeO) compatible with keeping 
them in the slag. This point is attained when nearly all the litharge (about 
90 per cent.) is reduced to lead. Otherwise some of the gold is oxidised 


1 It is sometimes asserted that litharge (PbO) is less suitable than red lead (Pb 3 0 4 ). The 
latter requires more charcoal to reduce it, and, according to Ricketts and Miller of 
Columbia University, it is objectionable on the grounds that it oxidises silver. (Notes on 
Assaying , by Ricketts and Miller, p. 39, New Ybrk, 1897.) This drawback, however, appears 
to be shared by litharge. In some comparative experiments made by the author there was 
no difference in results, so that it would seem that either litharge or red lead can be used 
with equal advantage. The amounts of silver and gold, if any, in the litharge must be 
determined by a separate experiment. Red lead contains more oxygen than litharge. 
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and retained in the slag. If ores contain much sulphur no charcoal is used, 
and nitre may even be added to burn off the excess of sulphur, but in that 
case the pot is liable to boil over. With very large quantities of sulphides 
it is better to increase the quantity of soda, or, if the formation of a matte 
cannot be prevented in this way, to treat the matte separately, or to roast 
the ore before fusion. Flour and argol (acid potassium tartrate) may be 
used as reducing agents instead of charcoal. One gramme of charcoal is 
capable of reducing 25 to 30 grammes of lead from litharge, and its place 
may be taken by 2 A- grammes of hour or about 4 grammes of argol. These 
equivalents, however, are approximate, and vary with the sample of the 
reducing agent. The reducing power of each sample is tested beforehand. 

Sodium carbonate is used to ilux silica and to take up sulphur, while borax 
is valuable in basic ores to prevent corrosion of the crucible, and render the 
slag more liquid. The relative amounts required are judged from the 
appearance oi: the ore in the first place, and afterwards modified according 
to the success of the fusion. From 1 to 11 A.T. of sodium carbonate, 
and from | to 1 A.T. of borax to 1 A.T. of ore are the amounts usually 
required. Even when the ore is entirely composed of silica, some borax is 
added. The most convenient form is borax glass. Bicarbonate of soda is 
less convenient than the normal carbonate. If it is used the water and 
excess carbon dioxide must be driven oil by slow and cautious heating. 1 

Silica is used only for ores full of lime, baryta, compounds of the base 
metals, etc., or generally whenever the ore does not contain much quartz. 
It aids fusion in these cases, and protects the crucible from corrosion. From 
l to 1 A.T. of silica to 1 A.T. of ore is generally enough. About two parts 
of glass may be used instead of one part of silica. Fluorspar is added to the 
charge when the ore contains sulphates of barium or calcium, and in the 
fusion of cupels. Like borax, it increases the duality of almost any charge, 
but it attacks the (‘.nudhie, and care must be taken to avoid deficiency of silica 
when it is used, in general it may be noted that for basic impurities an acid 
flux is used and for an acid gangue a basic dux. A cover of common sail 
is generally used to protect the charge from the variable oxidising or reducing 
action of the atmosphere in the furnace. Iron is added to all charges in the 
shape of large nails or hoop-iron, or even so raj). Sulphur, arsenic, etc., are 
thus kept out of the lead button. The charge for any given ore is made up 
by the assaycr according to his judgment and experience. Much may be 
learnt as to the nature of the ore by the examination, with a ions, of unbroken 
lumps, and after panning, of pulverised ore. The following are some typical 
charges - 

TABLE XLLl. 


Ore, . 

i 

Quartz*>.so Ore. 

1 A.T. 

Oxidised Ore 
(with per cent, 
iron oxide). 

1 A.T. 

Pyritic Ore 
(with tin per cent, 
iron sulphide). 

1 A.T. 

Litharge, 


1 ,, 

i 

i „ 

Charcoal, 

. i 

1 *2-1 *5 grain. 

2 0 grins. 

0*5-1 *0 grm. 

Sodium carbonate, 

• i 

4 A.T. 

1 A.T. 

1 A.T. 

i Borax, 

! 

■ i 

f> 10 grain. 

10 grins. 

10 grins. 


With salt tic vers and hoop iron. 


1 «J. Bettel, ./. Oht'M. Met. and Mng. Sor. of S. Africa, 181)9, 2, 4(57. 
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Methods of Operation—The ore is weighed accurately to 0-01 gramme 
unless very poor when a less exact approximation is sullicient. The charcoal 
is always weighed with great care ; the litharge is best measured by a ladle 
or shot measurer ; the lluxes may also be measured out by a ladle more 
rapidly than they can be weighed. The various ingredients are thoroughly 
mixed together on rubber cloth or in the crucible in which the fusion is to 
take place. Part of the borax is often kept separate and used as a cover, being 
put on the top of the rest of the charge after transference to the crucible. 

The crucible is carefully annealed in the ashpit of the furnace before 
using. It is lowered into a hollow in the fuel of the furnace made by piling 
the coke round an old pot and then carefully w it hdrawing the latter. Both 
ordinary and basket tongs are useiul. The lire should be at a low red heat 
on charging in—that is, at a temperature of bon or 7 00 - and should not 
be urged at first. The objects to be obtained arc as lollows :.- 

(1) The gold is to be brought into such a condition that it. will he readily 
taken up by the molten lead before the subsidence of the latter to the bottom 
of the pot. 

(2) The mixture is to be finally brought to a state of <juief fusion, with 
low viscosity, so that the reduced lead may subside 4 completely and collect 
into one button. 

(3) There must be no mechanical losses. 

Reduction of the lead begins below a red heat. and is probably almost 
complete before borax glass and sodium carbonate begin to molt (at about 
700°) and to attack the gangue. In an ordinary charge 4 which was heated 
in a mu Me at (>10 ’ for t went}’ minutes, and t hen withdrawn and allowed to 
cool, it was found that fusion had begun thouuh no effervescence had occurred. 
No lead was visible until after the charm 1 had been panned, when a large 
amount of metallic lead in tint 4 part ides was recovered. The lead begins 
to collect into globules visible to the naked eye as soon as tin 4 eliarge begins 
to work and effervesce, but does not sink until the effervescence has pro¬ 
ceeded for several minutes. The slower the melting (/.r., tin 4 more the 
“fritting" stage is prolonged) t ho more chance is aiforded of bringing the 
lead into infimate contact with ail parts of the pasty mass ami of collecting 
tin; gold from the ore. Also 1 he slower 1 he melt ine. the less chance there is 
that. paid, of the charge will he projected from the pot. 'Fla 4 Final tempera- 
ture need not, as a rule, he above Lino , and may be lower in certain eases. 

The influence of the rate of heating on tin 4 result is very great. In an 
experiment designed to fesf this, four <‘harges of a peril ie on 4 were made up 
in accordance with t he table given above (p. H*7). Two charges were heated 
very slowly, and remained in the furnace for fifty minutes before fusion 
was complete. The other two charges wen* heated as rapidly as possible, and 
were in the furnace for only twenty minutes. The results w ere as follows 

TABLE XL III. 


Heated Slowly. United Kapidly. 


O/s. per Tun O/.m. per Ton. 

(1) Gold, . . ! 0*130 0*07"> 
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The mean deficiencies in the charges heated rapidly were thus :—Gold 
34 per cent., silver 42 per cent., but the results were also less regular than 
when slow heating was used. 

The effervescence is due chiefly to the escape of carbon dioxide from the 
sodium carbonate as it unites with silica, and is of value in moving about 
the lead globules. 

After a lapse of from 40 to 50 minutes the charge is in a state of tranquil 
fusion, with the exception perhaps of slight action round the sides or next 
the iron, if any is used. The crucible is then lifted out of the fire by the tongs, 
the nails withdrawn and any lead adhering to them shaken off into the pot. 
The pot is allowed to cool and broken by a hammer to extract the lead button, 
or the charge may be at once poured into an iron mould. The mould must 
be cleaned, blackleaded, and warmed before being used. 

If the charge does not fuse completely, so that the slag is pasty or has 
lumps in it, it is advisable to recommence the assay, making such alterations 
in the charge as experience suggests, having regard to the considerations 
mentioned above. 

When the mould is quite cold its contents are readily separated from it 
if the precautions mentioned above are taken, and the slag is detached from 
the lead button with a hammer on an anvil. The slag should be glassy and 
homogeneous ; if it is streaked it is probable that the fusion has not been 
perfect. It is green and transparent if the ore is nearly pure quartz ; black 
and opaque if much iron is present; but is red if the ore contains much 
copper. 

The lead button should be soft and malleable. If it is hard or brittle 
it may contain sulphur, arsenic, antimony, copper, etc. Sulphur and arsenic 
are kept from entering the lead by the addition of iron, and may form with 
the iron a matte or speiss, which separates as hard blackish-grey or white 
layers found just above the lead. They are richer than the slag, and may 
often yield appreciable quantities of gold on further treatment by scori- 
fication or roasting and fusion. If the quantity of sodium carbonate is large 
enough, the sulphur is retained in the slag in the form of sodium and ferrous 
sulphides. Antimony makes the lead hard, white, brittle and sonorous ; 
according to Rivot, it is not a source of loss if forming less than 1 per cent, 
of the lead button (see under Cupellation below). The lead must be. com¬ 
pletely freed from the slag, very small quantities of the latter interfering 
seriously with the cupellation, forming a scoria and occasioning loss. 

Roasting before Fusion .—Ores containing large quantities of sulphur, 
arsenic or antimony may be sometimes roasted with advantage as a pre¬ 
liminary to fusion. Roasting is effected in shallow circular clay dishes, in 
a muffle, or in the crucibles in which the fusion is afterwards performed, 
The temperature must be kept low at first and the ore frequently stirred 
with an iron wire or spatula, to prevent fritting, and to expose fresh surfaces 
to the air. The roasting takes place in two stages : at first, sulphur dioxide, 
arsenious oxide (As 2 0 3 ), and antimonious oxide (Sb 2 0 3 ) are formed and 
volatilised, the sulphur burning with a blue flame. The formation of lumps 
is most to be feared during the first few minutes of the operation, and can 
scarcely be prevented if much sulphide of antimony is present; in this 
case an equal weight or more of pure silver sand is mixed with the crushed 
ore before charging it into the muffle. 

After a time the blue flame disappears, the odour becomes less strong, 
and sulphates, arsenates and antimonates form. By raising the temperature 
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sulphates are decomposed, hut arsenates and antimonates are stable at 
high temperatures and cause loss of silver in the fusion. To prevent their 
formation the ore should be roasted in a coke furnace, starting to heat it 
very gradually and admitting a limited supply of air. In all cases the roasting 
is nearly complete when the glow caused by stirring is shown only by a few 
specks of ore; the temperature may then be raised to a strong red heat 
without danger of fusion. The operation is complete when the ore remains 
of a uniform colour on stirring. Arsenates and antimonates may be in part 
removed by re-roasting with powdered charcoal in a covered dish. 

James recommends 1 that ores consisting eh icily of sulphide of antimony 
should be mixed with twice their weight of silica, and roasted at a very 
low temperature. The sand prevents the charge from w ‘ balling.” Sulman 
prefers 2 to mix the charge with carbon instead of sand. In roasting this 
mixture in a reducing atmosphere, some JO or 1)7 per cent, of the antimony 
is volatilised as sulphide at a fair red heat without loss of gold. C. 0. 
Bannister 3 4 5 suggests the addition of charcoal powder towards the end of the 
ordinary operation of roasting. 

The fusion of roasted ores requires more charcoal powder than raw ores, 
the amount needed being sometimes as much as grammes per A.T. of ore. 
In general, roasting is to be deprecated, owing to the unavoidable loss by 
dusting. The results are usually lower than 1 hose obtained by other methods, 
and the operation requires the expenditure of much time and attention. 
It is useful as a second method in cases of special importance. Before charging 
concentrate on to a roasting dish, it is advisable to sprinkle sand over the 
dish to prevent fritted sulphides from adhering to it. 

('leaning (he Slag The slags of very rich ores may retain enough gold to 
necessitate further treatment. The slag is roughly crushed and fused with 
I A.T. of litharge, 15 to 20 grains of charcoal and a little sodium carbonate, 
the same crucible being used again, or the slag may he fused and a, mixture 
ol* litharge and charcoal thrown on to its surface. If any regulus or speiss 
forms during the first fusion it must be preserved with special care and 
re-fused, charcoal being reduced or omitted. The button of lead from the 
second fusion is cupelled with the first button, or alone ; the slag from the 
second fusion is almost always poor enough to be thrown away. 

Ji. L. Sulman points out - that it is not mM-essary to pour and regrind 
the slag before ** washing " it. Instead of this he uses a method similar 
to that adopted in “ cleaning ” scorification slag (see below, p. 515). When 
the crucible contents have fused and become quite tranquil, he stirs in first 
a little more oxide of lead and then a pinch of carbon, and (1ms makes a 
quick “ washing " form part of the ordinary operation. 

The Treatment of Basie Ores. The difficulty of roasting arsenical and 
anth nonial ores, which has been discussed above, p. f!H», may be avoided 4 
by taking ore, I A.T.; red lead, I,(HH) grains; sodium carbonate, 500 grains ; 
potassium ferrocyanide, 550 grains, with a cover of salt or borax. The 
button is scorified, together with the. matte formed, before eupellation. 
E. A. Smith 6 found this method unsatisfactory and recommends the 


1 James, Tree a. Inst. Mwj. and M«t ., 1501, 9 , 353. 

2 Salman, ibid., p. 355. 

3 Bamiinter, Trans. hint. Mntj. and M<t. % 1507, 16 , 54. 

4 Rickettn, Nates an Assayin<n New York, 1 KS7, p. 77. 

5 Smith, Trans, fast. Mn<j. and Met., HM)1, 9 , 334; The Sampling and Assay of the 

Precious Metals, p. 222. 
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oxidation of sulphide of antimony by nitre, the charge being made up as 
follows in the case of an ore containing 75 per cent, of stibnite, with gangue 
mainly consisting of silica :— 


Ore, 

Eed lead, 

Sodium carbonate, 
Borax, . 

Nitre, 


20 to 25 
. 80 
• 60 
10 to 20 
14 to 20 


grms. 




>) 


With cover of powdered salt. 


The button should weigh from 45 to 50 grammes. The fusion is 
effected in large crucibles at a low temperature. Sodium carbonate 
forms a fluid slag with oxides of antimony. Another method given by 
Smith is to digest the ore with concentrated hydrochloric acid, add tar¬ 
taric acid, filter, dry and scorify, or else fuse with red lead, charcoal and 
fluxes. An alternative plan is to scorify these ores direct, as well as those 
containing much copper if they are rich enough. 

If they are poor, ores containing coffer may be treated in three ways, 1 
so that each method may serve as a check on the others, viz. :— (a) Fusion 
with much PbO : the lead button becomes cupriferous, and should be scori¬ 
fied together with the matte; (6) roasting, followed by fusion and scori- 
fication ; (c) treatment with nitric acid, by which all the sulphur and copper 
is removed. The silver dissolved in the liquid is then precipitated with a 
solution of common salt, of which a large excess should be avoided. The 
addition of a solution of lead acetate followed by hydrochloric acid assists in 
the collection of the silver chloride. The insoluble residue is dried, and can 
now be readily fused and cupelled. By treatment (c) the lead button is kept 
free from copper, the presence of which in the lead obtained by methods 
(a) and (b) renders cupellation difficult and unsatisfactory. 

According to J. Loewy, 2 copper ores containing more than 6 per cent, 
of copper yield lead buttons containing too much copper for satisfactory 
cupellation. Accordingly he adds silica to ores containing more than 6 per 
cent, of copper. 

Zinc ores may be roasted, and fused with a larger quantity of borax 
and sodium carbonate than usual with pyritic ores. Instead of roasting, 
it is easier to desulphurise blende with metallic iron in the fusion, the zinc 
being volatilised. 3 

According to Hall and Popper, 4 litharge should not be left in the slag 
of zinciferous ores; the amount of sodium carbonate should be from four to 
five times that of the ore. A suitable charge for a zinciferous ore was found 
to be as follows :— 

Ore,.J A.T. 

Sodium carbonate, . . . . . l| „ 

Borax glass, . . . . . . „ 

Litharge, . . . . . . . | „ 


1 Percy, Metallurgy of Gold and Silver , p. 247. 

2 Loewy, Chem. Zeit., 1911, 35> 278. 

3 Smith, loc. eit. 

4 Smith, op , eit ., p. 232. 
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Smith also recommends 1 a crucible fusion with nitre for zinciferous 
ores, the complete oxidation of 1 part of zinc blende requiring from 1’5 to 
2 parts of nitre. 

Lead ores should not be roasted, but fused with plenty of iron. E. A. 
Smith 2 recommends the direct fusion of bismuth ores with comparatively 
large quantities of sodium carbonate and borax, using a low temperature. 

Teiluride ores are not roasted but fused with excess of litharge at a 
moderate temperature. Charges for two siliceous American ores containing 
tellurides are given as follows :— 3 



TABLE 

XL1V. 


Ore, .... 

1 

Poor Ore 
with little Pyrite 

1 A.T. 

Rich Ore 

with much Pyrite 

0*2 A.T. 

Sodium carbonate, 


1 „ 

1 

Sand, .... 


1 

5» 

1 

Litharge, . 


6 »» 

d 5 } 

Argol, 


2 grms. 

1 grin. 

Borax glass, 


K) ,, 


Common salt. 


Clover. 

(lover. 


The slag is remelted with 1 A.T. of litharge and 2 grammes of argol. The 
lead button is cupelled direct. 

Tindall points out 4 that a most important point in the assay of teiluride 
ores is to crush the ore finely. Cripple Creek ores are crushed through 120- 
mesh sieves if they are poor. Richer ores are crushed through 150-mesh 
sieves, and very rich ores through 200-mesh sieves. Lodge states 5 6 that at 
Cripple Creek a flux is used made up as follows :~ 


K.>CO ;b 
NaXOjj, . 
Borax glass. 
Flour, 
Litharge, . 


5-07 kilos 
2*7 

f ,, 

2*55 „ 

0*‘I5 „ 

BH> 5} 


Mix well. 


Take about 05 or 70 grammes- - that is, 2.| A.T.—of this mixture to A A.T. 
of ore, and fuse in a mu file furnace. The slag will be glassy and brittle. 

Hillebrand and Allen 0 found that the crucible assay is perfectly satis¬ 
factory for felluride ores from (.-ripple Creek. The charge giving the best 
results on ores containing from 15 to 20 ozs. of gold per ton was as follows :— 


Ore, . 

Sodium bicarbonate, 
Litharge, . 

Fused borax, 

Salt, . 


1 A.T. 


10 grms. 
Cover. 


1 Smith, tor. rit. 

* Smith, Trans. Inst. Mnf/. ami Aid., 1901, 9 , S4II. 

8 O. H. Fulton, ./. Amcr. Chnn. Sor., 1898, 20 , 58(>. 

4 Tindall, Tran*. lust. AIng. and Aid., 1901, 0, 354. 

6 R. W. Lodge, Notes on A mailing (New York, 1905), p. 181. 

6 Hillebrand and Allen, Butt. U.S. (trot. Survey, series E (11105), No. ‘252; ('hem. Nnrs r 
1900, 93 ,100, 109. 
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The losses of gold in the slag were generally small. For the losses by cupel 
absorption, see below, p. 508. In general the lead buttons should be large, 
to facilitate the removal of the tellurium in cupellation. 

For assay of tellurides by scorification see p. 517. 

(2) Cupellation.—This operation is conducted in a muffle furnace, the 
construction of which is shown in Figs. 210, 211, p. 529. The fire is lighted, 
a little bone-ash is sprinkled on the floor of the muffle to prevent its corrosion 
by litharge in case of the upsetting of a cupel, and the cupels introduced as 
soon as a bright red heat is attained. The cupels are cleaned by gentle 
rubbing or blowing before being charged in, and are again cleaned with bellows 
before the lead is added. They are placed in the furnace one by one, or, 
better, charged in together on a tray, see below, p. 532. 

Cupels are little cups made of bone-ash, and are either round or square. 
In their manufacture the bone-ash is finely powdered so that it will pass a 
40-mesh sieve, then slightly moistened with water (to which a little carbonate 
of potash is sometimes added), put into a mould (Fig. 216), and compressed 
by the blows of a mallet, or, better still, by means of a screw press, so as to 
cohere firmly. The mould is preferably made of steel, as gun-metal wears 
sooner, and an uneven surface is disadvantageous. It is kept clean, bright 
and smooth, and the sides should be tapered upwards slightly to facilitate the 
removal of the cupel without injury. Cupels must be dried very carefully 
and slowly, but completely, as otherwise cracks appear when they are heated, 
and loss is thereby occasioned. The cupels at the Royal Mint are made 
several months before being used, and are dried slowly on shelves at some 
distance from the furnaces. More rapid drying has been tried on many 
occasions with less satisfactory results. Nevertheless fair results, but not 
the best, can be obtained when using cupels only a few days’ old. If too much 
water is used in mixing the bone-ash, the cupels lose part of their porosity ; 
if too little is used they are too soft and crumble readily. About 6 or 7 per 
cent, of water answers very well. Care must be taken to preserve cupels 
from the access of nitrous or other acid fumes. These are absorbed by the 
bone-ash and given out in the furnace so that they are liable to cause spitting. 
Lengthened heating of an hour or more in the muffle before charging in the 
lead buttons will prevent loss from this cause. It is always advisable to heat 
cupels for 15 minutes after they have attained the temperature of the muffle 
before charging in the lead buttons. 

Bone-ash of good quality is supplied by several makers. It may be pre¬ 
pared 1 by carefully calcining clean knuckle-bones. The crude bone-ash 
is crushed through a 30-mesh sieve, and recalcined. Caustic lime and car¬ 
bonate of lime are next removed by lixiviation with ammonium chloride, 
and the bone-ash, after thorough washing and drying, is graded by sieving, 
and is then ready for use. The old German assayers of the 16th century 
used a mixture of two parts of wood ashes and one part of bone-ash, chiefly 
on account of the scarcity of bone-ash. 2 For this mixture, it was necessary 
to use well-boiled beer, or white of egg or a solution of glue, to make the cupel 
coherent, but pure bone-ash coheres if water alone is used to moisten it. 
Sometimes the surface of the cupels consisted of pure bone-ash. 

In order to test the effect of the size of the particles of bone-ash on the 
absorption of silver and gold, the author made the following experiments. 


1 Bettel, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa , 1899, 2, 599. 

2 L. Ercker, Erszt und Bergwcrksartcn, Frankfort, 3580, Bk. i., Chap. v. 
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Cupels were made from {a) “ coarse 55 bone-ash., between 20 and 40 mesh ; 
(6) “ fine 55 bone-ash passing a 120-mesh sieve; (c) “ordinary’ 5 bone-ash, 
with the following screen analysis :— 


On 20-mesh sieve, 
„ 30-mesh ,, 

„ 40-mesh ,, 

„ 60-mesh „ 

„ 80-mesh ,, 

„ 100-mesh ,, 

„ 120-mesh „ 

,, 140-mesh „ 
Through 140-mesh „ 


0 per cent. 
0*25 „ 

3*30 „ 

2M0 „ 

9*45 „ 

14*95 „ 

19*20 „ 

3*90 „ 

27*85 


100*00 


Charges of 0*5 gramme silver were cupelled with 4 grammes lead, with and 
also without 0*04 gramme copper. The average losses of silver by absorption 
were found to be as follows :— 

Loss of Silver per 1,000. 


In Presence of In Absence of 
Copper. Copper. 

Coarse bone-ash, . . .10*45 9*52 

Ordinary bone-ash, . . .11*42 9*10 

Fine bone-ash, .... 9*75 8*90 


The coarser the bone-ash, the more readily the prills were detached from the 
cupel. The loss of gold, similarly tested, was identical in the three cases. 
These results appear to show that the size of the particles of bone-ash is 
not of much importance, if they are small enough to pass a 20-mesh sieve. 

Magnesia , or rather a mixture of magnesia, lime and some silica, was 
introduced a few years ago, as a substitute for bone-ash. It is strongly 
calcined, and does not absorb acid fumes. The cupels require to be made 
under high pressure, and should be baked at a high temperature before use. 
They are then as hard and strong as fireclay. Magnesia absorbs and holds 
less litharge than bone-ash does. For the absorption of gold by these cupels, 
see below (p. 509). 

The cupels having been sufficiently heated in the muffle, the lead buttons 
obtained as described on p. 499 are charged in by the tongs (A, Fig. 209). 
The buttons collapse and lose their shape in a few seconds if the temperature 
is sufficiently high, but the molten mass formed is covered by a black crust 
for some time later. The crust then breaks up, and the brilliant surface 
of a liquid bath is seen. The muffle door should be closed immediately 
after the charging in is completed, and kept closed until all the assays have 
thus “ uncovered. 55 The door is then opened a little way to let in a current 
of air by which the lead is oxidised, and the litharge, floating to the edge of 
the bath, is absorbed by the cupel, together with the oxides of other base 
metals, which are not taken up by bone-ash if they are in a state of purity. 
Uncombined metals are not readily absorbed by the cupel, and only traces 
of gold and silver are carried into it by the litharge (see below, p. 508). 

As the cupellation advances the lead bath is reduced in size by oxidation 
and absorption of the oxides ; reddish patches float slowly over its surface. 
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appearing earlier in the richer assays; it becomes more convex and brighter; 
the red spots move more quickly and finally whirl round with great speed 
and then disappear ; moving iridescent bands take their place for a moment 
and then disappear likewise, and the bead becomes suddenly much duller 
in appearance, thus indicating that the cupellation is at an end. The cupels 
may then be removed from the muffle, provided the ore is poor or has little 
silver in it. It must, however, be remembered that silver absorbs oxygen 
when molten and gives it oil suddenly when solidifying, so that if the bead 
weighs more than 0*01 gramme (Rivot) little fountains of metal are thrown 
up, and some part may be projected out of the cupel. This “ sprouting,” 
“spitting” or “vegetation” may take place in argentiferous-gold beads 
if the gold does not exceed one-third of the silver (Levol). At the Royal 
Mint it is found that a still larger percentage of gold does not prevent spitting 
unless a trace of copper is present. Where spitting is to be feared, there¬ 
fore, the cupel containing the silver bead is covered with a red-hot empty 
cupel, and is withdrawn gradually from the muffle so that the bead may 
cool slowly. Sprouting is avoided in this way. When the beads are very 
large (0*2 gramme or more) the muffle is closed and luted up and the lire 
allowed to die down as in the assay of silver bullion. 



A 



Pig. 201). 1 —Assay Furnace Tools, Royal Mini. 


When cooled the beads often “ flash ”— i.e., brighten suddenly at. the 
moment of solidification. This is due to the fact that the latent heat of fusion 
being released raises the temperature of the bead enormously, the metal 
having been in a state of surf us ion at a temperature many degrees below its 
melting point. The flashing of small beads can rarely be observed. 

The proper temperature, for cupellation of lead buttons obtained from the 
fusion of gold ores is the same as those for silver ores. 

Vauquelin, perhaps the earliest writer on the temperature of cupellation, 
observes - that the lead is to he charged in when the cupels are seen to be. 
“ rouge Idgcrement blane,” and that during cupellation the fumes of litharge 
rise and wind about, in the interior of the muffle. This appears to correspond 
to a temperature of the muffle walls of about 1)00°. He proceeds to state 
that the heat is too great if the colour of the cupels is white, the fused metal 
is seen with difficulty, and the fumes, scarcely visible, rise rapidly to the vault 
of the muffle without winding about (say 1,0()() M ). if the fumes appear 

1 Reproduced from Percy’n Mrtaft ur/fjt of SVY/rr and by kind permission of Mr. 

John Murray. 

1 Vauquelin, ManuH < f ompict d< V ICumifetn', Paris, l*an vii. (1800). New edition, Paris, 
18110, p. 45. 
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heavy and dark, moving sluggishly in a direction almost parallel to the bottom 
of the muffle (say 800°), the temperature is too low. These correct observa¬ 
tions have been repeated by Mitchell, Percy and most other writers since 
Vauquelin. Litharge scales form on the cupel if the temperature is too low. 

The lowest temperature at which litharge is absorbed by a cupel, accord¬ 
ing to Fulton 1 and the author, 2 is about 840°. This is accordingly the 
minimum temperature for the cupel. The air above the cupel may be cooler. 
Good soft lead uncovers when the air in the muffle is at a temperature of 675° 
only, according to the author’s measurements, but the temperature of the 
lead bath itself must be above 840°, or, according to Fulton, may vary from 
797° to 862°. As soon as the lead uncovers and has begun to oxidise rapidly, 
its temperature rises, and the temperature of the muffle may be allowed to 
fall, until it is only 770° (Fulton), but it should be raised again at the finish 
of cupellation. Fulton observed that silver cupellation finishing as much as 
77° below the melting point of silver yielded pure silver beads, but recommends 
a minimum temperature of 910°, corresponding to a temperature for the walls 
and floor of the muffle of somewhat above 850°, a cherry-red heat. When 
antimony, iron, etc., are present, the temperature must be much higher, 
and time is saved in all cases by using a higher temperature at first, but the 
losses are then greater. The muffle should be at a full red heat, the cupel 
dull red, and the melted lead much more luminous than the cupel; the 
fumes should rise slowly to the crown of the muffle. Many assayers prefer 
to finish the cupellation at a temperature low enough to enable crystals of 
litharge to form in a ring round the cupel—that is, at about 800°—but it 
is doubtful whether there is any advantage in this. The temperature must 
be rapidly reduced at the finish by bringing the cupel towards the front 
of the muffle, and even then the feathers are not readily formed unless the 
cupel is almost saturated with litharge. It is probably better that the litharge 
should be completely absorbed. 

If the assays are long in uncovering they may sometimes be started by 
dropping on them a little charcoal powder wrapped in tissue paper, or, still 
better, by placing a piece of charcoal near them. If one freezes before com¬ 
pletion it is restarted in the same way, oi* fresh lead is added or the tempera¬ 
ture is raised, but the results are not good. Spirting or “ spitting ” of the lead 
may occur, due to the use of raw cupels, or of cupels which have been made 
with too much pressure, or to the presence of sulphur, arsenic, etc., in the 
lead. 

The bead thus obtained should be well rounded and bright, loosely adherent 
to the cupel and slightly crystalline although malleable. If it contains lead 
it is more globular and brittle and its surface is very brilliant, while it does 
not adhere at all to the bone-ash. If copper is present in large quantities, 
the bead adheres firmly to the cupel, and in extreme cases its surface is 
blackened. Rhodium and iridium occasion black patches at the bottom of 
the bead; platinum makes the surface of the bead crystalline and rugose 
if it is present in sufficient quantity to prevent flashing. 3 If the bead cracks 
on being flattened Van Riemsdijk recommends a second cupellation with 
some more lead and 10 per cent, of cupric chloride. In this way the metals 
with volatile chlorides are eliminated. 


1 Fulton, Western Chemist and Metallurgist , 1908, 4» 47. 

2 T. K. Rose, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1909, 18 , 463. 

8 For the effect of small quantities of the platinum metals on. the microscopic structure 
of the bead, see C. O. Bannister and G. Patchin, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1914, 23 ,1G3. 
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Influence of Base 31 clals on Cupellation 1 — Iron .—-Its oxide is not readily 
fusible with lead oxide : the button is long in melting, and a brown scoria 
is sometimes left on the cupel, which may entangle lead globules and so 
contain gold. The lead may contain about 4 per cent, of iron, without the 
formation of any scoria. The cupel is stained dark red, and is moderately 
corroded. 

Zinc burns with a brilliant green flame at first and volatilises ; it forms 
a voluminous white or pale yellow scoria. The cupel is deeply corroded. 

Tin gives a brown scoria if it constitutes more than 3 per cent, of the 
lead button. In all cases it floats to the top, oxidises, and forms a floating 
scoria which delays cupellation, but is subsequently carried off by the litharge. 
The cupel is stained pale brown. 

Copper carries gold into the cupel and is usually not wholly removed 
from the bead. The cupel is stained green if a small quantity of copper is 
present-, and dark brown or black if the quantify is large, if the quantity 
of lead is not enough to remove the whole of the copper from the prill, the 
latter spreads out and adheres to the cupel. 

Nickel and Coball are not so easily carried into the cupel as copper : they 
form a black scoria. 

Antimony does not interfere if less than 2 per cent, is present. If I per 
cent, is present, a, slight yellow scoria is formed, and the cupel is stained 
dark brown. 

Arsenic at first- burns with a blue flame and causes spitting. After a 
few minutes tin 1 - flame turns greenish-white, and becomes very brilliant. 
The cupel is stained pale brown, and if 1 per cent, of arsenie is present, there 
is much pah 1 , brown scoria. 

Mfuujftncsc causes black stains and deep corrosion of the cupel, and forms 
a black scoria. The load boils and spits. 

Chromium gives a brick-red stain and a black scoria on the cupel, and 
aluminium a grey scoria ; both these metals delay the course of cupellation. 
(-hromium (anises deep corrosion. 

('admiuni (anises a black sooty ring to form inside the cupel near its margin. 
When cupellat ion begins, the action is very violent, a yellowish-red flame is 
seen, followed by much spitting and the appearance of large red-hot scales 
floating on the lead. Oxide of cadmium is not absorbed by the cupel. 

Tellurium is absorbed quietly, but whitish fumes appear, which give 
the bath a, greenish-white appearance. The cupelled bead is sometimes, 
but not often, subdivided. The cupel has a brown stain in a ring round 
the litharge stain, bub there is no scoria. 

>S. W. Smith has shown 2 that- tellurium is slowly removed into the cupel 
during eupellation, and if there is not enough lead to carry it olT, so that 
towards the end the tellurium becomes equal in amount to the gold or gold 
plus silver, them the surface tension of the globule breaks down completely 
and the alloy spreads over a wider area, “ wets " the cupel and is completely 
absorbed. The lead should be 80 to 120 times as much as the tellurium to 
obtain good results in cupellation. The loss of gold by cupel absorption 
is then small. 


1 See “ Notes on ('upellation and Partin#/’ by T. K. Hose, ./. ahem. Afct. and Mn<j. 
Son. of S. A friett, HM35, 5» 105, The effects noted below are duo to the presence in the lead of 
4 per cent, of the bane metal in most canes. 

* S. W. Smith, Tran*, hint. Mn<h and Mct. y 1908, XJ, 4011 
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Selenium gives brown fumes, which change to blue fumes at a little dis¬ 
tance above the cupel. The eilect on the cupel is similar to that of tellurium, 
but the brown stain is less pronounced. 

Molybdenum causes slight boiling of the lead. The cupel is stained pale 
brown, and very deeply corroded, but there is no scoria. 

Vanadium gives a dark red >taim and causes remarkably deep corrosion 
of the cupel, but leaves no scoria. 

Thallium gives a pale brown, and bismuth an orange stain. Neither of 
these metals leaves a scoria. 

f Silicon gives a voluminous yellow or white scoria, which delays cupel- 
lation, and is left on the cupel. 

Losses in Cupollution.- The loss during eupellation by volatilisation was 
proved to occur by Makins, but is insignificant. '1'he absorption by the 
cupel is more serious. Rivot states that "old is oxidised to some extent 
at a red heat in the presence of antimumc oxide, litharge, or cupric oxide, 
and that it is the oxidised part which is absorbed by the cupel. 

Still heavier losses may be caused by lame amounts of scoria, in which 
the whole of the "old and silver may be retained in t he form of minute beads, 
impossible to collect except by scorilieation with fresh lead. Small losses 
are sometimes caused hy spit fine, but these are usually trilling, as the spitting 
ceases before the lead bath become.- rich in void and silver. 

In some experiments made by the author, 1 t he exact losses due to the 
presence of base metals were determined. In each case 2 b grammes of lead 
were cupelled with 1 milligramme of cold. I milligrammes of silver, and 
1 gramme of the impurity. Feme ash < upel - mad** at the Royal Mint- were 
used. The, results were as follows : 

Nickel and chromium caused total be - in each ea-e, due to scoria. 

Silicon occasioned losses amountinc to between |n and bn per cent., due to 

scoria. 

JVr n-nf. lYrrmt. 


Tin , . 

Loss, gold. 2* 1 * ; .dl\er 

, Ib*‘J, Slight s mu of scoria. 

Zinc, , 

,, iKb 

1 7*b. Much cuiia. 

Cadmium, . 

* %, *Fl) ■< * 

1 b* 1. Rum of black feathery scoria. 

Arsen ic % 


Ib*b. Mu< h cona. 

Antinomy, . 

b*2 

1b*2. No'cniia. 

Mamjanese, . 

i:h’» 

2l*.*b S< oria. 

Iron, . 

l*n 

i tWh „\»i , <■( a m. 

Copper, 

lu-u 

;i2*b. 

Bismuth, 

21*8 

2?*b. 

Thallium f . 

2;h 

:T1. 

MolijMemun , 

11 *n 

2tb2. 

Vanadium, 

* i 4 i * n 

21*7. 

Tellurium , . 

bb*8 

b7*F. 

Belenium , . 

bH 

til-b. 


The losses in eupellation under the same conditions a < to temperature, 
air supply, etc., am! using similar cupeK but with pure instead oi impure 
lead, were 1-2 per cent, of gold and 12*8 per cent, of silver. In no ease was 
proof afforded of any loss hy volatilisation. Practically tin* whole of the 


1 T. K. Roue, /m \ ., t . 
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missing gold and silver was recovered by fusing the cupels when tellurium 
and selenium were present. The percentage losses observed in these experi¬ 
ments appear very large, but it must be remembered that the absolute 
losses were very small. It will be observed that the formation of a scoria 
was not necessarily accompanied by a heavy loss of gold. 

The percentage losses are much smaller when the beads are larger. Thus 
E. A. Smith 1 found that the loss on 5 grains, of silver (=324 mgs.) when 
cupelled with 175 grains of bismuth was 4-6 per cent., against a loss of 1-88 
per cent, when lead was substituted for bismuth, and Ricketts 2 observed 
a loss of 2*3 per cent, on the crucible assay of a lead ore containing 2,260 ozs. 
of silver per ton. 

Lodge records 3 that the loss in cupelling 200 milligrammes of gold with 
10 grammes of lead ranged from 0*15 per cent, at 775° to 2*99 per cent, at 
1,075°. The addition of 0-05 gramme of copper increased the loss- of gold 
from 0*15 per cent, to 0*25 per cent. In these cases the gold beads were appar¬ 
ently weighed without being parted. 

The absorption by the cupel varies with the temperature and with the 
quality of the bone-ash, as well as with the amount of the impurities present. 
Crosse 4 observed a loss of 5 per cent, in cupelling small amounts of pure 
gold with test lead. T. L. Carter 5 found losses up to 10 per cent, of gold 
with a particular set of cupels. The author compared the absorption of gold 
and silver at about 900° (the temperature of the air near the cupel) by 
magnesia cupels with those of two samples of bone-ash cupels with the 
following mean results :— 6 


TABLE XLY. 



Losses per Cent, in Cupellation. 

Charges. 

Magnesia Cupels. 

Bone-ash 
Cupels, “A.” 

Bone-ash 
Cupels, “B.” 

Gold, 0*001 gramme,. . . ) 

Gold, 1*9 
Silver, 8*3 

1*2 

12*2 

7*8 

Silver, 0*004 ,, . . . [ 

Load, 25 grammes, . . ) 

Gold, 0*001 gramme,. . . j 

27*1 

Silver, 0*008 ,, . . . > 

Lead, 10 grammes, . . i 

Gold, 0*5 grammo, . . .1 

Gold, 1*4 

0*9 

5*2 

Silver, 1*25 grammes, . . > 

Lead, 4 ,, . j 

Gold, 0*060 

0*055 


Silver, 0*5 gramme, . . . j 

Lead, 4 grammes, . . ( 

Silver, 1*21 

0*99 



Generally speaking, the absorption by magnesia cupels is less than by 
bone-ash. Whatever cupels are used, the absorption should be tested fre¬ 
quently. 


1 E. A. Smith, J. Chem. Hoc., 1894, 65, 624. 

2 Ricketts, Notes on A Maying, 1897, p. 110. 

3 Lodge, Notes on Assaying , 1905, p. 142. 

4 Crosse, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Hoc. of H. Africa, 1898, 2, 325. 

5 Carter, Em/, and Mng. J ., May 24, 1902, p. 728. 

6 T. K. Rose, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Hoc. of S. Africa, 1905, 5,165. 
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Losses of gold, ami especially of silver, are greater at a high temperature 
than at a low one. This is illustrated by comparing the i allowing mean 
results of experiments. in which the hone-ash cupels "A" were used, with 
the results in the table given above : 


table XLVi. 



' htllL'O 


i— < - in < 

ujirll.ttitiii at 7ti«i 

Hold. 

Silver 

Lead, 

O’UOI gramme. 

. moot; 

*25 irraiuriie , 

• / 

! \ 

Hold, 

Silver, 

U’ir» per cent. 
Mi 

(mid. 

Silver 

Lead, 

tl-OOl gramme. 

, Olllu ' 

2f» gramme , 

• / 

Hold, 

Sliver. 

OaT.I 

U“» 

Hold, 
sib, *t 

OHIO jr.tmmc, 

, 01ISO 

• / 

Held, 

0-074 ,, 

Letd, 

2." gramme , 

’ \ 

>11 \ e r. 

*■* ’ * " 


(d) Inquartation and Farting. The head of mhcr and *jold obtained 
hv cupellat h >n is stjueey.ed between j d i**r -. <u tlaftcned with a hammer on a 
clean anvil, to loo,-en t lie Ik me adi adhering to it - low cr mrtaee, and is then 
cleaned w it h a hnmh of wise- m -tit! hn tic . {t i then weighed, the silver 

removed hv solut ion in nit i ir .mid. and t in* weight of t he mhdual gold taken, 
wlum the difference between the t w o v, **i-j 11 i n-.i iepn* ent - t he diver. If t he 
head contain," more than on** {ninth it w erdif ol ..old, m* ne dher is a (hied 
to if, as otherwise some of tin* iher will remain iindt - ohed. being protected 
from 1 he act ion of t he acid its thcnutei In; cr of "old. The amount of silver 
to he added is calculated f nun t he (appt o\imaf el\ j known composition of 
t he head, or amwsed from it - cofour. \ p.th* \cfjnw head alw a vs contains 
tin ire than b< ( per cent, of cold, hut a j «*; h*et 1 \ white head ma \ not " part' 1 
completed’. The addition «*f tin* iher i omd mm> effect ed in the case of 
small heads by fmdon on 'dim* on! ly t he blow pipe, hut it is better to cupel 
the bead w if h t he additional iher, winpped in a null a piece of lead foil 
as possible. Thh i •> called *' 1 he i c ult in*j head i «< cleaned, 

flattened by a ha miner, and dropped into h> uline ml i ic acid of about specific 
gravity I * U l 

Even if the void is le.-.A than on** {ninth the \wmhf of the head, additional 
silver is sometime-, required. When the amount of void i mall, if is con¬ 
venient to use a large propmtion of ah t*i m patting. Suitable proportions 
of silv(*r for different weighm of gold aie a - follow.- : 


Weight <»! 1 iold 
Less than o*l mg,. 
About n-2 mg.. 

„ H> ^ 

„ It ) mgs., 

More than on inns. 


I!.,11'< <,f Silvir to ( told. 
. 2t t or :>< i f a 1 
. In to i 
t; to l 
. -I to I 
. 2] to 1 


With these proportions, the gold does not break up if boiling acid is used. 


1 Thin with the temperature of tin* air near tin* cupels. 
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If much less silver is added, partiny is incomplete or is not complete except 
after prolonged (20 to 50 minutes) boiling in acid. 1 

A. Whitby considers 2 that for ] my. of yold about 1 mys. of silver should 
be used, and for 0*1 my. of yold about 1*2 mys. of silver. He stat.es that the 
beads break up entirely or partially if laryer amounts of silver are used. 
It is probable, however, that he is reiVrriny to paiiiny which lias been boyun 
by droppiny the beads into acid at a temperature below the boiliny point. 

The partiny is effected in a test- tube or a porcelain crucible if the bead 
is small, in a partiny flask" if larye. Nitric, acid of specific yravity about 
1*10 is used for flattened beads containiny a larye proportion of silver, but 
if the ratio of silver to yold does not exceed four or five to one, acid of specific 
yravity 1*20 may be used (ma.de by mixiny equal volumes of strony acid 
and wafer). There is little advantaye in usiny more dilute acids than that 
of specific yravity 1*20 for any alloys. The freedom of the nitric a,rid from 
chlorine is ensured by addiny to if. a little spent acid containiny some nit rale 
of silver. In all eases the acids must be previously heated to boiliny, as the 
yold does not in that case break up into such fine particles as if colder acid 
is used. The acid attacks the bead instantly and violently, turniny it. black 
and yiviny off nitrous fumes. Little beads containiny only a small propor¬ 
tion of yold arc dissolved in a few seconds, and decanf.iny mav lx 1 at. once 
proceeded with, but. the boiliny is usually continued for a minute, or two. 
If the amount, of yold is larye, tin' boiliny is continued for some minutes. 
Ten minutes boiliny is enouyh for It) mys. yold a.ml fo mys. silver. The aeid 
is t hen poured off, f he residue washed twice with boiliny water bv decanta¬ 
tion, and if tin* bend is very larye fresh aeid is added of specific yravit-v 1 *20, 
but- with the heads from almost all yold ores no second treatment with acid 
is required. If a. second acid is used, it is boiled for a lew minulcs, when 
almost all the silver will have been dissolved. A very small amount of silver, 
weiyhiny from 0*05 to 0*1 per cent, of tin* yold, obstinalely resists fin* action 
of the aeid, and remains as a surcharyc which may be ncyleeted in almost, 
all ores. The yold usually remains as a. sinyle piece if it, weiyhs less than 
0*1 my., even if the proportion is only one part, of yold to |0 to 50 parts of 
silver. If the ore is rich, the yold sometimes, thouyh rarely, breaks up if 
hot acid is used, and in\ariably breaks up if the partiny is beyun with cold 
acid. The liner particles may float and be. lost, in decantation. Particles 
floatiny on 1 he surface may lx* sunk by touehiny with a yiass rod or by a 
drop of wafer let, fall on them. Continued heat iny of the, yold in acid makes 
it. ayylomerufe to some extent, so that if. is easier to wash. 

After the final decantation of the aeid and wnshiny twiee with hot. water, 
the waiter is drained otT a.ml the porcelain crucibles dried at, a yenfle heat, 
and then yradually raises! to dull redness. The yold which was previously 
Mark and soft, briny in a. tine state of division, now resumes its usual yellow 
colour, and hardens so that it- ran be removed to tho pan of’ a, balanre and 
weiyhed. At a briyht red heat the ylaze in many porcelain erueibies softens 
and tin 1 , yold sticks f.o it. Kxeessive heatiny must, therefore, be avoided ; 
an ordinary Bunsen flame answers very well. 

If a partiny 11 ask or test tube is used for the boiliny, the parted yold 

1 T. K. Ron<% I,nt\ fit. If the addition of silver in known hy previous work on the. on* 
to 1m* neccasary, it may la* added to tlx* charge in the crucible or to tlx* lead during the 
original euprllatinn. In thin ease, if it m runential to determine the silver in the ore, 
the exact amount of silver added must he allowed for. 

2 Whitby, ./, < f ht m. Mt t. and M ////. *sv. of .S', Africa, 190b, 5» 2b(>. 
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is transferred to an unglazed Wedgwood crucible. To effect this the flask 
is filled with water, and the crucible placed over its mouth. On inverting 
both together the gold falls into the crucible, and the flask is removed in 
such a way as not to disturb the precious metal. The water which has filled 
the crucible is then poured off, and the crucible heated as before. 

The chief difficulty in parting by the last-named method is encountered 
in transferring the gold from the glass vessel to the Wedgwood crucible; 
minute particles of gold may adhere to the glass and are then left behind. 
The loss of these is the cause of the low results occasionally observed when 
this method is used. If the glazed porcelain crucibles are used for both 
boiling and annealing, no transference from one vessel to another of the 
gold in its soft state is necessary, so that the source of error mentioned above 
is avoided. On the other hand, the difficulty of boiling the acid in a small 
porcelain crucible without sustaining loss by projection may prevent the 
assayer from continuing the boiling for a sufficient length of time, and some 
silver may thus be left undissolved ; in consequence of this the results obtained 
are sometimes too high by as much as 1 or 2 per cent, of the weight of the 
gold. Such errors would, however, be inappreciable in the assay of poor 
ores, and are the less serious for tiie reason that all the other sources of error 
(unclean slags, absorption by cupel, etc.) tend to make the result too low. 
The danger of loss by projection is avoided by using watch-glass covers- 
for the crucibles. The latter are heated on clean asbestos sheets, not on sand 
baths. .By assaying an accumulated stock of parted gold derived from ores, 
it was found at the Royal Mini by J. Phelps that the amount of silver retained 
by the gold when parted in crucibles as described above (p. 511) is about 
0*2 per cent. 

To prevent “ humping,” one or two small pieces of capillary glass tube 
or of clay pipe or other porous body are sometimes put into the acid together 
with the alloy to be parted, but. as a general rule, it may be assumed that 
parting is finished when bumping begins. 

Whatever met hod of parting is used when large pieces of silver or copper 
containing very lit lie gold are parted, very finely divided gold may remain 
suspended in the liquids, and may thus be lost in tin*, course of decantation. 
Loss by decantation after parting may be reduced by adding a globule of 
mercury free from gold, and stirring with a glass rod until all the black 
particles of gold have been absorbed. The spent* acid is then poured oil and 
fresh nitric acid of density 1*2 added. On gently warming, the mercury is 
slowly dissolved and the gold remains as a coherent spongy mass. It is washed 
with nitric, acid and then with water, glowed, re-heated with concentrated 
nitric acid, washed, re-heated, and weighed. A little mercury remains with 
the gold. 

By the operation of parting, silver, palladium and some platinum arc 
removed in solution, but part of the platinum, and all the rhodium, iridium, 
etc., remain with the gold. If the presence of these metals is suspected they 
must be looked for and removed by special methods (vide infra , p. 525). 

(I) Weighing the Gold.- The balance should turn with milligramme 
at most, and there is an advantage in using still more sensitive balances. 
A unit of 0*005 mg. corresponds to 2*4 grains per ton if 1 A.T. of ore lias 
been taken, and 0*2 grain per ton if 12 A.T. have been taken. Great care 
must be exercised in placing the balance, to avoid vibration from machinery, 
traffic, etc. In certain cases the foundation must be laid at a depth of many 
feet and a column built for the support of the balance. The column should 
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then not be allowed to touch any part of the superstructure. Balances are 
made with more care than weights, which are almost always inaccurate when 
received from the manufacturer. Small weights often differ from their stated 
value by 5 per cent., or even more. For this reason riders of 5 mgs. and 
0-5 mg. should be used, the smallest weight used in the pan being 5 mgs. 
The errors on riders are reduced according to their position on the beam. 
At a distance of one-tenth of the half-beam length from the centre, the error 
of the rider is reduced to one-tenth of its full amount. The rider must fit 


the beam so that it always lies in a plane perpendicular to it. The value 
of each division on the ivory scale is made, as nearly as possible, equal to 
0-1 mg., 0*05 mg., 0-01 mg., or 0-005 mg., according to the sensitiveness of 
the balance, and the divisions are divided into 10 parts by the eye with the 
aid of a lens. The rider is always placed exactly on a subdividing mark on 
the beam, which should be nicked. 

If riders are used, as suggested above, the difficulties due to errors in 
weights are reduced ; but, if great accuracy is required, the riders must be 
examined, and, if necessary, adjusted by the assayer. It is necessary that 
the riders should be in concordance with the assay-ton weights. It may 
generally be assumed that the assay-ton weights and the 1 grin, or 0-5 grin. 
bullion assay weight are in agreement when received from the manufacturer. 
The errors on weights of 1 A.T. (29*166 grms.) or of 1 grm. rarely exceed 
0-01 per cent. The assumption that these weights are correct involves a 
possible error of only 0-02 per cent., and this corresponds to only 0*1 grain 
of gold per ton on a 20 -dwt. ore, and 0*01 grain of gold per ton on a 2 -dwt. 
ore, amounts which are inappreciable. It is enough, therefore, to see that 
the rider bears the correct ratio to the gramme weight. This must be ascer¬ 
tained by building up a set of weights from 1 mg. to 1,000 mgs. 

The weighings will be sufficiently accurate if they are made on a balance 
in which the divisions on the ivory scale are each equal to 0*005 mg. These 
divisions are divided into ten parts by the eye. Care must be taken to avoid 


unequal heating of the balance case. This can be watched if two thermometers 
reading to 0 * 01 ° C. are kept in the case—one near each end of the beam. 
In reading the indications of the balance, parallax is avoided by applying 
the eye to a pin-hole in a card fixed at about 12 inches from the ivory scale. 
A swinging ivory scale fixed to the beam and passing across a thread in a 
telescope gives still more exact readings. The position of rest of the balance. 

is given by the formula, 0 r, with greater exactness, by 

7 I O 7 _J_ g ^ I £ 

A.T—AT—? T 4 where l v 4> 4 are successive positions of arrest (end 


of swing) of the balance, 4 and 4 , on one side of the middle of the scale, and 
4 and 4 on the other. If the middle of the scale is taken as zero, 4 and 4 
will be negative. 

The riders must be of platinum or aluminium. Brass riders increase 
in weight, and gilded brass riders oxidise and increase in weight still more 
rapidly. Some gilded brass riders at the Royal Mint increased in weight 
from 5*0 mgs. to 5*025 mgs. in six months. Platinum riders, if too light, 
may be gilded in a cyanide bath, but light aluminium riders must be rejected. 
Any rider may be reduced in weight by light rubbing on a sheet of ground 
glass, or by other mechanical means. The error on a rider can in this way 
be made less than 0*005 mg. without difficulty, but, if greater accuracy is 
desired, it saves time to determine the error of the weight and to apply it 
as a correction to the result of each assay. 


33 
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The o-old can be weighed by the method of substitution by which the 
bias of the balance is eliminated. The principle of this method is to counter¬ 
poise the gold, then to remove it from the pan, and compensate for the loss 
of weight by a rider. If direct weighing is preferred, the position of rest 
of the balance when the pans are empty is determined, the gold is put in the 
pan, a rider put on the beam in such a position as to equalise approximately 
the effect of the weight of the gold, and then the position of rest again deter¬ 
mined. The method of swings is always used to determine the position 
of rest, disregarding the first swings. An example is appended. 

A. Position of Rest of Empty Balance. —The swings, after the first two, 
are in succession + 3-4 divisions of the index, — 2*7 divisions, + 3*2 divisions. 
(Plus divisions are always reckoned on the side where the weights are placed, 
minus divisions on the side where the gold is added.) The position of rest 


or true zero is 4 


0*3 division. This determination 


is repeated after the parted gold assay pieces have all been weighed. 

B. Value of the Division. —A weight of, say, 0-1 milligramme (by 
means of a rider) is placed on the weight side, and the previous work 
repeated. The swings are — 2-1, + 0*4, — 2*0, and the new position of 
/ 9*1 + 2-0A 

rest is 4 ( + 0*4 — -— - ) = — 0*8, and 1*1 division = 0-1 milligramme. 


This value does not alter much from day to day. 

C. Weight of Parted Gold.- —The gold is found to require about 1 milli¬ 
gramme to counterbalance it, and the swings are now — 4-6, + 0*2, — 4*4. 

= — 2*15. The gold, 


. / 4* 

The new position of rest is \ ( 0*2- 


4*6 + 4-4 
2 


therefore, weighs 1 — 


2*45 x 


0*1 

1*1 


milligramme—that is, 0*777 milligramme. 


By weighing in this way results correct to 0*002 mg. are easily obtained 
by using the best assay balances in which the value of the scale division is 
0*005 mg., and still greater accuracy is attainable by weighing the gold in 
each pan in succession and by taking means of a number of observations. 

Examination of Assay Materials. —The fluxes are usually free from the 
precious metals, but the litharge, red-lead and granulated lead contain a 
small amount of silver and less gold (see p. 75). These are estimated by 
fusion with charcoal (or in the case of granulated lead by scorification) and 
cupellation. To prevent errors due to “ salting,” which may occur accidentally 
in an office where gold bullion or residues are handled, it is advisable to run 
a full blank charge at least once a week. 

Examination of the Cupel. —When rich ores are assayed, appreciable 
quantities of gold are carried into the cupel, especially if certain base metals 
(see above, p. 508) are present in the lead button. To assay the cupel, all 
clean bone-ash is detached and thrown away, and the remainder crushed 
so as to pass through an 80-mesh sieve, and the charge made up as follows :— 


Cupel,.20 

Fluorspar, . . . . .15 

Sand, 15 

Sodium carbonate, . . . .20 

Borax, 10 

Litharge, 25 

Charcoal, . -t 


Salt cover and hoop iron. 


grammes. 


33 


33 
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Or, according to Lodge, 1 


Cupel, 

. 30 grammes. 

Litharge, 

. 50 

Borax glass, 

. 20 

►Sand, 

5 

Argol, 

2 *- 

. . . jj 


According to the author's experience, when fluorspar is omitted the slag is 
pasty, and loss of lead tends to occur in pouring. The fusion is made in a 
clay crucible, and the resulting button of lead cupelled. The slag of the 
original fusion may he cleaned by adding it to the charge, when less fluxes 
will he required. 

bj. A. Smith gives the following charge for fusing magnesia, cupels : ~- 2 


Cupel (magnesite), . 

10 to GO grammes. 

Sodium carbonate, . 

. 20 ’ „ 

Borax, . 

. 20 

Litharge, 

. 10 

Silica, . 

. J5 

Algol, . 

2*5 „ 


Assays in Field-work. -Rough determinations of the value of gold ores 
by the methods described above may he made in prospecting or examining 
expe<lit ions with simple apparatus, using a blacksmith's forge lire as a source 
of heat- for fusion and cupellation. S. K. Bradford describesa portable 
assay outfit, which can he. packed in a valise. 25 inches long. He measures 
the cupelled heads of gold-silver and of parted gold by Wagoner's method 
(see Below, p. 5IS). The fusion and cupellation are earned out as usual. 
See also "Assay by means of the Blowpipe,' 1 p. 155. 

Assay by Sooiufixation. 

As stated above, fhis process is especially applicable to (a) complex 
ores, (/;) very rich ores, (r) ores which are unduly valuable, for their silver 
contents. The losses art' small and fhe operations are easy to conduct., and 
need not. be varied much for different classes of ore. For these reasons the 
process is preferred to tI k* crucible process by some, assayers ; if the ore is 
poor several assays are made and tin 1 , lead buttons scorified fogetInn*. The 
chief disadvantage of f he. process lies in fhe small quantify of ore thad can 
he treated, so that the presence of one or two metallic, particles of gold may 
cause f he result to be erroneous. 

Seorilication is conducted in a mu Hie at. a. much higher temperaf lire than 
tluit. required for cupellation. If, must, be high enough to melt, litharge when 
contaminated by silica and ox*ides of copper, iron, manganese, etc. A tem¬ 
perature of i,050' to 1,{0()' (t* is usually enough. The charge is placed in 
a sror/fin\ it shallow circular fireclay dish 2 to 0 inches in diameter, which 
is charged in by f lie tongs shown at B, Fig. 205. The charge consists of about 
50 grains of ore (or j l 0 A.T.), 500 to 1,000 grains of granulated lend, and it 

1 I ;<)<lg(‘, Xnftti OH A XtUft/tllt/, 1 005, f>. “>7. 

2 K. A. Smith, The SampUmj and Axmi/i of the Vnr/oitx Mihtl. s, p. ISO. 

:l J haul font, Tntnx. A itu /*. / nut, Mn<j. /w/g., 1010, 41,501. 
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few grains of borax glass. 1 The ore is mixed with half the granulated lead,, 
the mixture put in the scorifier and smoothed down, the rest of the lead spread 
over evenly and the borax put on the top. An addition of some litharge 
to the cover is often made. The amount of lead to be used varies with the 
nature of the ore. Ricketts and Miller give the following table 2 as a guide :— 

TABLE XLVII. 


Character of Gang’ue. 


For One Part of Ore take 


Parts of Granulated 
Lead. 


Parts of Borax Glass. 


Quartzose, 

Basic, . 

Galena, 

Arsenical, 

Antimonial, 

Fahlerz, 

Pyrite, 

Blende, 

Telluride, 


8 to 10 

0 

8 to 10 

025 to 1*00 

6 

! 0T5 

16 

0-10 to 0-50 

16 

! 0T0 to 1 00 

12 to 16 

1 OTOtoOTS 

10 to 15 

1 0*10 to 0*20 

10 to 15 

i 0T0 to 0*20 

16 to 18 

| 0T0 


and a cover of litharge. 


The borax lessens the corrosion of the scorifier and renders the slag more 
liquid, but its quantity is kept as low as possible to prevent the slag from 
completely covering the bath of metal too soon. After charging in, the door 
of the muffle is closed until fusion takes place. As soon as the lead is melted 
the door is opened, and a current of air allowed to pass over the bath of 
metal. Some of the ore is now seen to be floating on the surface of the lead,, 
and is rapidly oxidised, partly by the air and partly by the litharge which 
immediately begins to form. The sulphur, arsenic, antimony, etc., are thus 
soon eliminated, while copper, iron, and other bases oxidise and slag ofl with 
t the borax, and the silica and other acids form fusible compounds with the 
litharge. Effervescence and spirting may occur, especially if the scorifier 
has not been well dried by warming before it is used. The slag soon forms, 
a ring completely encircling the bath of metal. As oxidation of the lead pro¬ 
ceeds, the litharge flows to the sides and increases the quantity of slag until 
at length the ring closes completely over the metal, leaving a flat uniform 
surface. This usually happens after from thirty to forty minutes. The slag 
should be cleaned 55 before withdrawal. This is done by placing 3 grains, 
of charcoal powder wrapped in tissue paper on the surface of the slag, with a 
pair of cupel tongs, and closing the muffle door. A number of globules of 
lead are formed by the reduction of the litharge, and these, falling through 
the slag, extract and carry down with them any gold and silver which it may 
still contain, and concentrate them in the molten lead below. The fusion 
being quiet again, the charge is poured into an iron mould with the scorify¬ 
ing tongs, and the lead button cleaned from slag with a hammer. If the 


1 By the use of a flatter scorifier than is usually made, or even by using a roasting dish, 
J A.T. of ore may be taken with a charge of 75 grammes of lead. E. H. Simonds, OaL 
Mines and Minerals , 1899, p. 22G. 

2 Ricketts and Miller, Notes on Assaying , 1897, p. 9G. 
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button is too large to cupel at once it is re-scorified in the same dish, fresh 
lead being added if it is not soft and malleable. 

The slag Jrom the scorifier should always be separately re-treated in the 
case of very rich ores, but seldom contains much gold. 

The losses incurred in this process are chiefly due to improper tempera¬ 
tures. If the muffle is too cold at first, gold is retained by the slag. This 
initial low temperature is often indicated by the occurrence of white patches 
ol sulphate of lead on the surface of the slag after pouring. 1 If the slag is 
pasty, borax is added, but the slag is then rich. It is better to begin again 
with less ore or more lead. When extremely rich sulphides are assayed, 
results are often obtained which do not agree well. Stetefeldt 2 recommends 
in all such cases that the sulphides be attacked by nitric acid and the residues 
dried and scorified. 

Lodge states 3 that the losses of gold in scorifying are greater than in 
cupelling. He accordingly recommends the use of the former method only 
when absolutely necessary, as in the assay of zinc residues from the cyanide 
process, and of copper ingots or bars and material rich in copper. No experi¬ 
ments seem to be on record showing the relative losses of gold when the 
crucible and scorilication methods are used on ordinary quartzose or pyritic 
ores. 

Telluride ores often yield erroneous results, usually ascribed to volatilis¬ 
ation of the gold, but according to the author’s experience, the vanished 
gold can be found in the slag or cupel, and has not been volatilised (see also 
p. I<)). The tellurium should not be allowed to enter the lead in largo amounts 
or should be removed again by scorilication with litharge (S. W. Smith) 
before the lead is passed to the cupel (see above, p. 507). 

Lodge 4 recommends the mixture in the scorifier to be covered with 
litharge when rich tellurides arc being assayed. S. W. (Smith gives the reason 
for this 3 viz., that at temperatures of 700° to 1)00° litharge is reduced by 
tellurium which passes into the slag, thus— 

2PbO -b Tc = Pb 2 0 -b TeO. 

Lodge considers the pot assay and scorilication assay to be equally good 
for tellurides. Tindall 0 and Fulton are in favour of the crucible method. 

Detection of Gold in Minerals. —The detection of gold in loose alluvial 
ground has been already described (p. HU). A similar method may be 
employed in the case of auriferous quartz after grinding it. If the concen¬ 
trate obtained in either case contains sulphides, these are collected, roasted 
or treated with nitric avid and re-ground. The light particles of oxide of 
iron can now be separated from any gold that may be present by washing. 
u dolour ” may often be obtained thus when none could be seen after the 
first concentration. The washing is made easier by removing from the 
concentrate the magnetic oxides and iron from the grinding tools by 
means of a magnet. All the finest particles of gold arc lost in the process 
of washing, and consequently many auriferous ores cannot be made to 
Ul ' show colour.” 


1 INtrcy, M<Sil rvr, and (laid, p. 244. 

- Stetefeldt, Tixiv/ation of Sit rrr Oius, New York, p. 10(5. 
rf Lod'W, Not ns on Assat/iin/, p. 1 IB. 

•* LodiW, Mimra! Industrie 1SOO, 8, ,7.>7. 

•'* S. W. Smith, Trans. Inst. Mwj. and Mti., 1U0S, I7» 472. 
<5 Tindall, Trans, Inst. Ain;/. and Met., 1001, 9* 5554. 
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The following method devised by Wm. Skey, analyst to the Geological 
Survey of New Zealand, is said by him to give good results. The sample 
of ore is carefully roasted, then digested with an equal volume of an alcoholic 
solution of iodine for a length of time varying from twenty minutes to twelve 
hours, the longer time being allowed if the ore is poor. A piece of Swedish 
filter paper is then saturated with the clear supernatant liquid and after¬ 
wards burnt to an ash ; if gold is present in the ore the ash is coloured purple, 
and the colouring matter can be quickly removed by bromine. This method 
is said‘to show the presence of as little as 2 dwts. gold per ton in certain ores, 
but is not uniformly successful. A solution of iodine in potassium iodide is 
said to be better than the alcoholic solution. Bromine or chlorine may be 
substituted for iodine. A mixture of 5 to 10 parts of bromine with 100 of 
water may be used to 100 parts of ore. The ore must be fine enough to pass 
an 80-mesh sieve and should be reground after roasting. After leaving the 
mixture to stand for some horns with occasional stirring, the liquid is filtered 
and the excess of bromine evaporated from the clear solution, which may 
then be tested with stannous chloride. Dr. Don 1 found these methods 
defective, and was forced to use the ordinary crucible assay when examining 
material containing small amounts of gold, taking samples of 4-48 lbs. of 
ore. L. Wagoner 2 determines the weight of small beads by fusing them and 
measuring their diameter under the microscope. The error in reading is 
about 0-001 mm. or 6*36 per cent, on a gold bead weighing 0*001 mg. 


Special Methods op Assay. 

1. Amalgamation Assay. 3 —This is useful in determining the amount 
of free ” gold present in the ore capable of being extracted by mercury. 
The sample of ore is crushed finely enough to pass through a 60- or 80-mesh 
sieve, made into a paste with a little water, an equal weight of mercury 
added, and the whole ground in an iron mortar with a pestle for from two to 
four hours, small additional amounts of water or mercury being added from 
time to time according to the appearance of the triturated mass. The con¬ 
sistency of the mass must be such that the globules of mercury do not sink 
in it but are broken up into very small particles. A little sodium amalgam 
dissolved in the mercury prevents it from flouring. The grinding is continued 
until the particles of ore are all impalpably fine. A machine for the purpose, 
called the “ arrastra ” mortar, has a large pear-shaped muller loosely fitting 
the inside of the mortar, and capable of being revolved in it by means of a 
handle. Complete amalgamation is performed in this machine much more 
rapidly than in an ordinary mortar. When the operator judges that amal¬ 
gamation is complete, enough water is added to reduce the mass to a thin 
pulp and stirring is continued for a few minutes to collect the mercury at 
the bottom. The contents of the mortar are then washed down ” in a 
pan, the mercury collected and distilled, and the residue, consisting of gold, 
silver and base metals, scorified with test-lead, cupelled and parted. If it 
is not necessary to estimate the silver extraction, the mercury may be dis¬ 
solved with nitric acid, and the gold cupelled and weighed. 

The sample may, of course, be panned before amalgamation. In that 


1 Don, Trans. Amcr. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1897, 27 , 505. 

2 Wagoner, Trans. Amcr. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1901, 31 , 798. 

3 See also Traits. Amcr. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1905, 35 , 899. 
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case Charleton recommends 1 treatment in a weighed golden dish, the surface 
of which has been amalgamated. 

2. Assay by Chlorination. —Plattner’s method for the assay of roasted 
pyrites consists in placing the mineral moistened with water in a glass cylinder, 
200-250 millimetres deep and 20-30 millimetres in diameter, and introducing 
a current of chlorine gas at the bottom. When the odour of chlorine is noticed 
above the ore, a cover is put on, the stream of chlorine stopped and the 
whole left for twenty-four hours, after which the reaction is complete if 
chlorine is still in excess. Boiling water is now run through the ore until 
all soluble salts have been washed out, and the gold contained in the solution 
is precipitated by ferrous sulphate, collected, cupelled and parted. This 
method fails if more than about 20 per cent, of silver is present, as the chloride 
of silver formed encrusts the gold and protects it from the action of the 
chlorine.* 2 Balling recommends the addition of common salt to dissolve 
the chloride of silver, but found that the telluride ores of Nagyag yielded 
only 85 per cent, of their silver and 92 per cent, of their gold when succes¬ 
sively treated with chlorine and sodium chloride. 3 

Another method is to place the completely roasted sample in a stoppered 
bottle with enough water to make the whole of the consistency of thin mud. 
Hie ore and water should together occupy about two-thirds of the bottle. 
Bleaching powder and a thin glass bulb filled with dilute sulphuric acid are 
then added and the bottle securely closed. As cork is attacked by chlorine, 
glass or vulcanite stoppers arc better, and the screw-stoppered soda water 
bottles are most convenient; if corks are used they must be wired down. 
The bottle is then shaken so as to break the sulphuric acid bulb and mix 
its contents with the bleaching powder, when chlorine is evolved. The bottle 
is now left for several hours in a warm place, being shaken occasionally by 
hand to mix its contents. At the end of a period of eight to twelve hours 
the bottle is opened, and if excess of chlorine is still present the liquid is 
separated from the ore and the latter washed thoroughly by filtration or 
decantation. The liquid and washings, whether clear or muddy, are wanned 
to expel free chlorine, and an excess of ferrous sulphate is then added to 
them. The precipitate is collected, scorified with lead, and cupelled. Ln 
all cases it is better to keep the first liquid separate from the washings, which 
should be concentrated by evaporation, since, if this is not done, the pre¬ 
cipitate of gold may be too fine to settle and will pass through filter-paper. 
Bromine may be used instead of the materials generating chlorine. The 
quantities of chemicals required will he such as are sullioient to generate 
a volume of chlorine equal to twice the capacity of the bottle used, or to 
make. a. solution of 2 per cent, of bromine in water. Only finely divided gold 
comparatively free from silver is extracted by this method. 

3. Assay' of Metallic Copper and of Copper Matte containing Gold and 
Silver.— Two methods a,re in use—-a furnace method and a mixed wet and 
dry method.' 1 

(ft) Furnace Method. Ten scorifications are made each of 0*1 A.T. of 
the sample, 50 grammes test lead (using half as cover) and I gramme borax 

1 (Jharleton, Tnnix. Inst. AIn<t. end Met., 1001, Q, (>0. 

2 See results of Ilofman and Maynuson on p. did. 

a Balling, f'Aiidt riCs.su/fntr (Baris, 1SS1), p. 4dd. 

* A. H. Lodoux, Tntns Amer. Inst. Afrot. Knti-, Oct. 1804, and 1004, 33; Deters 
Modern t'awr Smelthej (7th cm !., 1805), p. 07. For full bibliography see E. A. Smith, 
The Snmpf/nt/ and Asmttt of the />) rr/oita Alctals, p. .320. 
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glass as cover. The lead buttons are cupelled separately and the beads 
weighed together, and parted. The cupels are re-fused In live lots of two 
each with 90 gram 1 lies of litharge, 50 grammes each of soda, and borax, and 
3 grammes argol. The results are higher than those obtained by the mixed 
method. 

(b) Mixed Wet and Dnj Method.- .Weigh out I A.T. of tiie auriferous 

material, place it in a beaker of a litre capacity, and add gradually enough 
nitric acid of specific gravity 1*11 to dissolve it completely ; heat until red 
fumes cease to come off, dilute to 500 c.c. with water, and add sodium chloride 
solution and then 10 c.c. of a concentrated solution of lead acetate and 
1 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, and allow the lead sulphate to settle. 
The precipitate is filtered off and washed. .It contains 1 he gold which has 
been collected and carried down by the sulphate of lead. The filter-paper 
and precipitate are dried, the paper burned, and the ash and lead sulphate 
scorified with test-lead. The button is cupelled and the gold with any trace 
of silver it may contain is weighed and then parted. The difficulty of the 
method is partly due to the fact that gold is dissolved by solutions of nitrate 
of copper containing nitric acid. 

The silver is determined on a separate sample, which is dissolved and 
treated as before, except f hat a slight excess oi sodium chloride, or, better 
still, of sodium bromide (Whitehead J ) is added after f he sulphuric- acid 
and before the lead acetate. The solution is well stirred. and the precipitate 
allowed to settle and treated as before. The use of tho lead acetate is to 
cause the precipitates 'of gold aud silver to sett le quietly, and to enable 
them to be filtered effect ively. Sodium bromide is used instead of t ho chloride, 
on account of the greater insolubility of tho sik cr salt. 

Fulton gives a crueihle met hod for the assay of copper mat to, thus :■ 1 2 3 


Matt e, 

Silica, 

Litharge, 

Sodium carbonate, 
Potassium nitrate, 


o*25 A.T. 
it)*5 grammes. 
07 ,, 

21 


o 


5 *1 


For disused battery plates, Johnston gives a fusion charge, as follows :• - 


Drillings, 

Sulphur, 

.Borax, 

(Bass, 

Sodium earlxmaff 

.Litharge, 

Charcoal, 


u-5 A.T. 

< >*25 ,, 

<H ,, 

L75 „ 

I 

I*5 grammes. 


•1. Assay of Purple of Cassius. One part of Pm pie of Cassius is fused 
with three parts of carbonate of soda, cooled and dissolved in water. The 
gold remains undissolved, and is collected on a lifter and cupelled after 
incineration. 4 


1 (J. Whitehead, < lu m. A/t //w, ISU2, 66, 1U, 

2 Fulton, Fin AHsaiiia;/^ }>. lug ; Johnston, It mu l M< tallureirul Peart in , \<>1. i., ]>. J17. 

3 Johnston, Kami tail art!inti Praetin, v<d. i., p. ;»H>. 

4 Ann. dc Ph(tvm(L<‘ie, vol. xxxix. 
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5. Assay of Graphite Crucibles. —Graphite crucibles, stirrers, etc., contain 
considerable quantities of gold and silver after use in melting bullion. 
They may be crushed with water in the Elspass mill or other Chilian 
mill ( q.v .), and the products washed down in order to separate shots of 
metal. The residues, even after roasting, yield only a moderate proportion 
of their values when treated by amalgamation, and can still be profitably 
smelted. The sampling of the crushed material before amalgamation is 
difficult, and must be carried out with great care. The dried sample is roasted 
and scorified, or fused in pots, but J. Loewy obtains correct results by 
scorifying without previous roasting. 1 He takes 5 grammes of the material, 
60 grammes of lead, and a little borax or glass powder. 

Scorification has been discarded at the Royal Mint and a method of 
pot fusion adopted. The method is to estimate the moisture in a large 
sample, then to roast thoroughly at a high temperature so as to remove 
all the graphite, and to make up a charge for fusion as follows :— 


Roasted material, 
Litharge, 

Sodium carbonate, 
Borax, . 
Charcoal, 


20 grammes. 2 
60 
30 
30 


The lead buttons weigh about 33 grammes. The slags are cleaned by fusion 
with litharge and charcoal. The method is due to S. W. Smith. 

6. Estimation of Gold in Dilute Solution —Chloride Solutions. —A. Carnot 
has shown 3 that the rose colour produced in a chloride solution in presence 
of arsenate of iron is very sensitive, and can be used for colorimetric esti¬ 
mation of small quantities of gold. To attain this end a neutral solution 
of chloride of gold of known strength is prepared, and some drops of solution 
of arsenic acid added slowly to it. Then after a time two or three drops 
of dilute ferric chloride and some hydrochloric acid are added. If the liquid 
is not acidulated, a flocculent purple precipitate forms ; if it is too acid the 
reaction fails, and only a faint blue colour is seen. The liquid is made up 
to 100 c.c. with distilled water, a pinch of zinc dust added, and the mixture 
shaken in a flask. A colour is produced, varying from rose to purple, according 
to the amount of gold present. The solution is clear, can be filtered unchanged, 
and kept without alteration for some time. If more than one milligramme 
of gold is present (1 in 100,000), the colour becomes too intense for small 
differences to be noticeable ; if less than one-tenth of this amount is present 
(1 in 1,000,000), the colour becomes too faint. Between these proportions 
the amount of gold present in a liquid can be determined by comparison 
with a series of prepared coloured solutions. 

For more dilute solutions of chloride of gold, the test described on p. 65, 
depending on the use of stannous chloride, may be used. A number of 
precipitates are prepared from solutions of gold containing known amounts, 
and compared with that given by the solution to be estimated. Suitable 


1 Loewy, J. Ckcm . Met. and Mng. Hoc. of S. Africa, 1898, 2 , 205. 

2 This is an approximate weight. The actual weight taken is that of the roasted material 
derived from 25 grammes of the original moist sample. 

3 Carnot, Compt. rend., 1883, 97» 105; J. Chem. Sog., 1884, 46 , 115. 
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volumes of liquid from whicli the test precipitates are obtained are as, 
follows :— 


TABLE XLVI11. 


Stivn.ath uf Solution. 

Parts of Water Present t<» each 
Part of Uol«l. 


1 to a million^. 
f> to 20 

*20 to 50 
50 to loo 


\ olunn* of solution u-cd to 
obtain a Precipitate. 


100 <• <\ 
500 ,, 
1,000 
3,000 ,, 


li more gold is present' than one part per million, the eolonr of the precipi¬ 
tate is too intense for accurate measurement. In comparing t he colours of 
liquids, Veley\s (iotomvtvr is generally useful. 

Vanino and See maim 1 recommend tin 1 redact ion of gold chloride bv 
hydrogen peroxide in the presence of caustic >oda or potash. The reaction 
is complete in a lew minutes in t lit* cold. I n <lilute solid ions, t he hydrogen 
peroxide is destroyed by heating the solution, and hydrochloric acid is added 
to agglomerate 1 he precipitate. A solid ion containing b parts of gold in a 
million giyes a slight red colour with a bluish shimmer. 

Estimulio)*- of (told in ( b/moV/r Eohtt 'uw. Tin 4 amount of gold in the 
solution is often determined by e\operating a known bulk to dryness in lead 
basins, or in porcelain basins with the addition of lit ha rye mixed with the 
liquid before evaporation is commenced. The delermination is finished 
by reducing the lead by fusion in a crucible with charcoal, and cupelling 
the lead button. This met hod \< said by A. M“A, Johnston ~ to he 1 he most, 
accurate one. He giyes 2n A.T. of .-olidion as a convenient amount, and 
adds to it. It) grammes of a mixture of lit ha rye. charcoal and silica. Dare is 
taken to avoid spitting, and t he heat is reduced towards the end of the 
operation, or the dried residue may cake on the dish, when it L necessary 
to moisten it with dilute nitric acid. The dry residue is fused with bn grammes 
of a mixture of ItH) parts litharge, 2.5 parts sand and b parts charcoal. 

A not her method, given by Johnston.*** is to take AH f r.c. (2 f ) A.T.) of 
solution, boil, add bn r.r. of saturated lead acetate • cduf ion and b grammes of 
zinc shayings, and again boil for half an hour: add 25 e.e. of hvdroeldorie 
acid and keep hot until the zinc is dissolved. The spongy lead is. washed, 
pressed into a ball, dried and cupelled. Hold can also be determined as 
lollows: Add an excess of a solution of Aker nitrate, lilter, reduee the 
preeipit ate with zinc and hydrochloric acid : tilt er. dry, enpel and part the. 
button. 

At St. John del Key Mine, 1 solution^ ol Aker in sodium v\ anide and of 
sodium plumbite are added, the silver and gold are precipitated by ziue, 
and the filtered preeipitate is ealeined gent k in u pot and filled with red 
lead, flour and fluxes. The lead button is cupelled and the bead parted. 
The results are said to be accurate. 

1 L Vanino and L. Kuomnnn, IU e, 1 «S!»U, 32, liHis 7‘g; J, < Imn, I SOU, 76, |ii,|, 57 s. 

A. M*A. 2ohnston, lt<nul M* tiifluruit'af t , %ol, i. , p, 31 1, 

3 Joluwtun, o/>, r/7., p. 31*2. 

4 J>. 3VI. Levy and H. Hutl, fnst. Man. and .!/»/., .May, 1015. 
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7. Assay by Electrolysis. —If tlie gold is in solution, potassium cyanide 
is added in the proportion of 2*5 grammes per 100 c.c. of solution, and a 
current is passed through the solution between platinum electrodes. The 
current density should be about 0-3 ampere per square decimetre, the fall 
of potential 2-7 to 4 volts, and the temperature 50° to 60° C. The gold is 
deposited in about 11 hours, 1 and is weighed together with the cathode in 
the usual way. 

According to F. M. Perkin and W. C. Prebble, 2 it is better to use a solu¬ 
tion of ammonium thiocyanate instead of potassium cyanide. With a current 
of 0*4 to 0*5 ampere per square decimetre, deposition is complete in 11- to' 
2 hours at ordinary temperatures. The best way of removing the deposited 
gold from platinum electrodes is by means of a solution of potassium cyanide 
containing an oxidising agent such as hydrogen peroxide, sodium peroxide, 
or an alkali persulphate. 

8. Assay of Black Sand, Determination of Gold in the Presence of 

Platinum, Iridium, etc. —These metals remain with the gold in great part 
when the material is subjected to the ordinary assay by fusion, cupellation 
and parting. For the assay of such material as black sand (see p. 183), 
methods have been proposed by 0. Toombs, 3 Jas. Gray, 4 and A. F. Crosse. 5 

Toombs roasts black sand until free from sulphur, and fluxes as follows :— 

Black sand, . . . .1 A.T. (weight before roasting). 

Sodium carbonate, . . . 2 ,, 

Borax, . . . . II ,, 

Litharge, . . . . II ,, 

Flour, . . * . . .4 grammes. 

The cupelled bead is parted with nitric acid of specific gravity 1*12, and 
Hie gold is dissolved in 10 per cent, aqua, regia, leaving iridium 
undissolvcd. 

Cray fuses and cupels as usual, but with the addition of excess of silver. 
The bead is parted in sulphuric acid and the gold and platinum dissolved 
in aqua regia, leaving iridium, etc., in the residue. The filtrate is made 
alkaline with caustic soda and the gold precipitated by .H 2 0 2 , thus :— 

2Au(!l ;{ | 311,0, d- ONaOII ^ 2Au -I- 30 2 -|- fiNaCI -f- 011,0. 

The platinum may be precipitated with 11,8. 

Crosse a,dds silver and melts the cupelled bead with three times its weight 
of cadmium (see below, p. 540), and parts in nitric- acid, I : 3. The residue 
is fused with acid sulphate of potassium and treated with water to remove 
rhodium and palladium. The undissolvcd portion is treated with aqua 
regia, which leaves iridium, etc., unattached. Cold is precipitated in the 
filtrate by SO,, and platinum by magnesium and hydrochloric acid. 


1 A. <'lassvn, (fnndittd in' Anafuxis hit Kfcrlralinu'x, translated by I>. lb Bolt wood, 1004, 
j>. 207. 

2 Fork in and Probblv, tii< dro-c/tnnid and AfdaUnr</id, Fob. 1004, pp. 400-404. 

3 Toombs, ,/. ('fie ni . AItt. and Alntj. So<\ <>/ S. Africa , 1014-14, I4» 4; woe also (<. B. 
Honvood, A hi and Sri. /Vr.v.s, Nov. S, 101.4, p. 724. 

4 (»ray, •/. ('linn. Aid. and Almj. Snr. of S. Africa , 1014-14, I4» 2. 

6 ( 'rosso, ibid., p. 474. 
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A. ALA. Johnston 1 gives chaises for concentrate or black sand 
follows :— 

(a) l r invested ( '(weenti'dte. et( 

Concentrate, ..... 

Sodium carbonate, .... 

Borax, ...... 

Litharge, ...... 

Silica, ...... 

Wash slag after fusion with litharge and charcoal. 

(b) Roasted Con rad rate, etc. 

Concentrate, ... I A. T. (weight before roasting) 

Sodium carbonate, . . J 

Litharge, . . . . 2 

Borax, . . . . 0-5 

Silica, . . . . 0*5 

(Ihirtlv covering roasting dish.) 

Flour, . . . . 10 to 12 grammes, but varyi 

wit h com j Jet eness of roasting 

The metallics, sej>arated on a 200-nu‘Nh .be\e. are in either case treat 
separately. 

1 A. M‘A. liund M> OtOn/’t/ir a’ h< >. v<>}. i., j>. \I>. 


. o*5 

. <>•;} 
. 2 m 

. < Kj 








CHAPTER XX. 


THE ASSAY OF GOLD BULLION. 

Introduction. —The assay ol' gold bullion, as described in this chapter, has 
for its sole object the estimation of the percentage of gold present in the 
alloy, all other constituents being disregarded. In the first instance, the 
simple case of the assay of gold alloys containing appreciable quantities 
of only copper and silver will be dealt with. Refined gold ingots and the 
alloys used for coinage, and for almost all jewellery, come under this head. 
The effect of large quantities of other impurities and the precautions thereby 
rendered necessary will be discussed later. 

The method universally employed is that of cupellation and subsequent 
parting. The gold bullion is cupelled with silver and lead, by which the greater 
part of the base metals present is removed as oxides dissolved in litharge, 
and an alloy of gold and silver left on the cupel. This is “ parted 11 with 
nitric, acid, which dissolves the silver and leaves the gold .unattacked. 

In the following pages the practice at the Royal Mint is described, but 
t he same description would apply, with very slight alterations, to the methods 
used at other mints and assay ollices. 

The ^ parting assay ” was first mentioned in a decree of King Philippe 
of Valois, published in the year KM3. 1 The methods of procedure in the 
Kith century have been described by Agricola 2 and by Ercker, 3 and those 
in the 17th century have been briefly described by Savot 4 and by J. Reynolds, 5, 
and more fully in the (Jompkai Ohyndst. In 1GG0 Pepys saw the parting 
assay being practised at the Mint in the Tower of London, and from his 
description it is clear that the method then employed bears a surprisingly 
strong resemblance to that of the present day. In 1829 a Royal Commission 
was appointed in Prance to examine into all questions relating to the methods 
of assaying gold and silver. The Committee arrived at the conclusion 
that the method adopted for assaying gold often overstated the amount 
of precious metal by J part per 1,000. 5 * 7 The Mint Conference held in Vienna 
in 1857, 7 resulted in the almost universal adoption of a more uniform method 
of manipulation. 

The degree of accuracy now attained in most assay ollices reduces the 
probable error in the report of an assay to about 0*1 per .1,000, but, to prevent 
the, error from rising above this amount, all weighings must be correct to- 
0*05 per 1,000, which is not always the case in ordinary bullion assays. 


1 Firxt Annual Report of the Royal Mint, 1870, p. 100. 

a Hoover’s Ayvleola, j>. 247. 

3 ivttu.s 1 Ercker (“The Haws of Art and Nature in Assaying, etc., Metals”), bk. ii.„ 
(‘hap. xv. 

4 Savot, Dixeonrx xur lex Mcdaflex A nti</ucx (Paris, 1(527), p. 72. 

•'» Reynolds, A New Tonehutone for (told and Sitrcr Wurnt (London, 1(570), p. ,‘1(52. 

o /trjiort of (he Select (dtnmitteron, the Royal Mint , 1807, Appendix B, p. 120. 

7 Kit nut- and Oevrehehlnlt Haitrn, 1857, p. 151. 
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The system may be conveniently regarded as comprising six distinct 
operations, viz. :— 

1. Selection of the sample. 

2. Preparation of the assay piece for cupellation. 

3. Cupellation. 

•t. Preparation of the assay piece for parting. 

5. Parting and annealing the cornets. 

6. The final weighing and reporting. 

]. Selection of the Sample. —Alloys of gold with either silver or copper 
or with both are practically uniform in composition if they have been melted 
and well mixed, and the ingot has not been pickled after easting, in these 
cases a single outside cut is representative oi the composition of the whole 
of the ingot. The cut must, of course, he clean, and is usually taken in the 
middle of one of the ends of the ingots at the bottom. A gouging tool is 
used, worked either hy hand or by steam or electric power. Chisel cuts 
from the corners are also sometimes taken. 

When other metals are present, the solidified ingot is not uniform in 
•composition, and a dip-sample is taken. The metal is melted in a plumbago 
•crucible with a covering of borax, stirred vigorously, and one or more dip- 
samples taken by an iron ladle, or better, by a plumbago spoon. The 
sample may also he taken hy a plumbago stirrer, the foot of which has 
a hollow cavity, 1 2 3 or hy a little plumbago crucible fastened with iron wire 
to an iron rod. The sample is dipped out with a borax cover, and poured 
into an iron mould or allowed to rool in the dipper. Granulation by pouring 
into water may result in partial oxidation of some of the base metals. 

Moderately pure tough ingots are sometime^ sampled by means of outside 
■outs, even if there is no certainty that some lame metal besides copper is not. 
present. Chits from a top corner and an opposite bottom corner are then 
taken, or drillings are taken from the top and bottom of the ingot. The 
results are not always trustworthy (see p. 133). 

The sampling of gold wares is difficult, because the outside is usuallv 
liner than the. interior, in consequence of the pickling of the wares after 
manufacture. "■ It is the usual practice to remove the ‘ colour ' from gold 
wares hy a preliminary scraping or by * bulling " before scraping to obtain 
the sample proper." - The sampling of ” base bullion ’* belongs to the 
metallurgy of lead or copper. :I 

2. Preparation of the Assay Piece for Cupellation. If necessary, the 
.assay piece is Hatted " on a clean anvil b\ mraih of a hammer with 
a rounded face, weighing about 11 lbs., and a port ion. weighing about- 
0*3 gramme, is obtained by cutting with shcam and fijinu. The metal to 
he cut is held lirmiy between t he fore fimjer and thumb of t he left hand, 
and care is taken to keep the plane of 1 he piece of cold perpendicular to 
the cutting faces of 1 h(‘ shears, oi ln*n\ is** damage A done to t he latter. ()nly 
clean portions of metal must be used. 

When the assay is reported to part, it b- e\ ident that the balance 

used must, clearly indicate a difference in weight of u-1 pc?* Unto or u*<)5 

1 See ./. ( 7e ni. M< t. owl Mu*/. .Voe. <*/ .s'. „ \ m* •/. iy»7, 2, 7UI Tie- use <»f iron Louis 
is apparently not approved by the (\>nnni?t**e appoint*•.{ by thb Soee-ty to mndder the 
matter. Iron would absorb sulphur, ete , from the simple 

2 K. A. Smith, Tin Sauip'/u;/ mul . (> v/c nf th* Pr* •■mc* ,1 /- f t< <• p. 

3 For description of methods, see K, A. Smith, "/* • /t. y ehap. v\. 
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milligramme. It is convenient to have the balance adjusted so that one 
.subdivision on the ivory scale traversed by the pointer corresponds to this 
quantity. The difference in weight of the piece of alloy from 0*5 gramme, 
or “ 1,000,” is noted down in parts per 10,000 as the weighing-in correction.” 
The weighed piece is wrapped in pure lead foil together with the silver neces¬ 
sary for parting, and some copper unless it is present in the assay piece. 
The lead packets arc put in order in the numbered compartments of the 
wooden tray shown at c, Fig. 2J 9, p. 535, their position being noted on 
the assay paper. The corners of the packets are squeezed down so as to fit 
the cupels by pliers with concave rounded faces specially designed for the 
purpose, and the assays are then ready to be charged into the furnace. 

it was formerly considered necessary for the metals to be present in 
the proportion of 1 of gold to 3 of silver, but, as early as the year 1627, Savot 
relates that the proportion of 1 to 2 was used, and strong acid employed 
in the boiling, “ tjuand on veut l’aire quelque essay curieux et exact.’ 11 
Both Chaudet and Kandelhardt recommend the proportion of 1 to 21, on 
the ground that less silver is then retained by the cornet than in any other 
case. If much more than three parts of silver are present the gold breaks 
up in the acid. Bette nk of or 2 found that the proportion of 1 to 1*75 could 
be employed if the assays were boiled in concentrated nitric acid for some 
time. At the Royal Mint the proportion used was formerly 1 to 2*75, but 
is now 1 to 2J (see also p. 512 in section on “ Surcharge”). The test silver 
should be assayed for gold, but the presence of a small quantity, say one part 
or less in 100,000, does not matter if pieces of the same silver are used for 
“ proof ” and ordinary assays. 

The amount, of load used varies with the proportion of base metals present. 
Bor gold 000 fmo and upwards, eight times its weight of lead is used at the 
Mint and answers very well, but the copper is not completely removed in 
the course of cupellation. The following table shows the proportions recom¬ 
mended by D’Areet, 3 (Jumenge k Fuchs,* and Kandelhardt 5 respectively 



TABLE 

XLIX. 


Cold in Par Is : 

Amount of 

Lead employed for One Part of Alloy. , 




ie Alloying Metal bein&’ 




< 'upper. 

O’A reel.. 

Oiimen^e it Kuchn. 

Knndellmrdt. 

1,000 

1 

1 

8 

1)00 

10 

14 

10 

SOO 

10 

20 

20 

700 

22 

24 

24 

000 

24 

28 

24 

500 

20 

22-24 

28 

400 

i 21 

22-24 

28 

200 

24 

22-24 

22 

200 

24 

22-24 

22 

100 

24 

20 

22 

50 

; 24 

28 

22 

0 


n | 

22 | 


1 Savot, Dixmim aur l< s Mtt/ul/rs A (Paris, 1027), ]>. 72. 

* IVttenkofer, lU'rtftn rk$fr< intrf, 1810, 12,0. 

IVlouze et Kivniy, Truifr dr r/iitnir ijnirntfe. 

1 ('innemp* et Km*hs. h'nvi/rlo^xvif /V <*/linu’t/ue , vol. iii., L’or, p. 151. 
•' Kamlelhardt, (fofd-f^robim'rfalling Berlin, p. A, 
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Kandelhardt’s table is modified to make it uniform with the others. 
It must be remembered that, although the above table gives the quantities 
of lead which will remove the greater part of the copper present in the alloy 
dur ing cupellation, the last 2 or 3 parts per 1,000 are obstinately retained 
by the gold, and cannot be entirely eliminated even by a second cupellation 
with fresh lead. Instead of attempting to remove all the copper present 
in an alloy of low standard by one operation, using large quantities of lead 
as above/it saves time and gives more uniform results if a smaller amount 
of lead is used in two successive cupellations. For one part of gold bullion 
400 fine, 16 parts of lead are enough if added in this way. The object in view 
is not to remove all the copper by cupellation, but to obtain a well-formed, 
clean and bright button suitable for parting. Some copper must be retained 
by the assay piece in order to prevent “ sprouting 55 at the moment of solidi¬ 
fication of the cupelled button. For this reason, the amount of copper in 
the assay piece charged into the furnace should be not less than 50 parts 
per 1,000 of gold. 

In the cupellation of triple alloys of gold, silver and copper, somewhat 
less lead than that given above is used in France and in this country. E. A. 
Smith recommends the quantities given in column A 1 in the following table. 
In column B are given the quantities used by the author at the Royal Mint. 

TABLE L. 


. 

Standard. 

Amount of Lead for One Part of Alloy. 

Gold in Parts 
per 1,000. 


Carats. 

I 

A. ' 

li. 

916*6 


22 

1 

8 1 

8 

750 


18 

15 ! 

8 

625 


15 

18 1 

12 

500 


12 

: 20 i 

16 I 

375 


9 

24 1 

16 1 


In this case, the 22 carat contains a little silver, and the other standards 
usually from 100 to 125 parts of silver per 1,000. The lead in column B is 
in the last three cases added in two parts, the first addition consisting of 
8 parts, and the second addition (after the first cupellation is complete) 
consists of the remainder. 

3. Cupellation. —A coke muffle furnace formerly in use at the Royal 
Mint is shown in front and side elevation in Figs. 210 and 211. It consists 
of an outer casing of wrought-iron plates about £ inch thick, united by angle 
iron. This casing is connected with a chimney 60 feet high by means of a 
wrought-iron hood and flue, a , which is provided with a damper, b. The 
lining consists of Stourbridge firebricks. Fuel is introduced through the 
opening c. 

The mouth of the fireclay muffle, d 3 is closed by the graphite block, e, 
and the sliding iron plate,/, when cupellation or scorification is proceeding. 
For annealing and other purposes the sliding doors, <j, g, are used. Air is 


1 Smith, op. clt ., p. 326. 
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admitted to the muffle above the block, e , only, and is withdrawn through 
the graphite tube, h 3 which connects with the iron tube, h. This is furnished 
with a damper, /, and is connected with the chimney. There is no other 
opening in the muffle, so that the draught through it is quite independent 
of the draught through the furnace. This is an important feature which 
should be adopted in all muffles. The muffle rests on a bed of fireclay and 
pieces oi firebrick, which covers the cast-iron girder-plate, m. (The retention 
of this iron plate supporting the muffle was a curious survival of the ancient 
arrangement described by Ercker in 1580, in which the muffle consisted of 
an arch only, without a bottom, and rested on an iron sole plate on which 
1 he cupels were placed directly.) The top of the muffle is covered with a thick 
layer of fireclay and graphite to check radiation and to preserve the muffle. 
The clearance between the muffle and the sides of the furnace is 3-£ inches, 



luLuliiiul i 1 J 

Fig. 210. (\>kr Assay Kumar*!, 

llnval Mint "-Front Elevation. 



Gao O 1FG 

Fig. 211.—Coke Assay Furnace, Royal 
Mint — Sectional View of Side 
Elevation. 


but at (he back if is only 1 inch, and this space is filled with fireclay to prevent 
overheating. 

There arc eleven lint bars, n, •>/, but; only the three outer ones on. each 
side are covered with find. On the other live bars rests the cast-iron girder- 
plate (Fig. 212), which is Hat on the upper surface, but is strengthened with 
ribs on the. under surface in order to prevent buckling. Charcoal, anthracite, 
or coke can be used in this furnace. The use of coke as fuel in assay 
furnaces is now exceptional, and charcoal and. anthracite are not now used. 

Figs. 215 and 211 are sectional diagrams aaul Fig. 215 a photograph of 
one of the gas muffle furnaces in use at the ltoyal Mint. The furnace walls 
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consist of firebrick bound with iron and covered with a layer, about 2inches 
thick, of lagging consisting of a mixture of magnesia and asbestos to check 
radiation. °The muffle, A, is 14J inches long, 8£ inches wide and 5 inches 
high, inside measurements with fireclay walls about f inch thick. The mouth, 
B, is closed by a firebrick and by a sliding sheet of 
mica above it (not shown in the diagram). Air enters 
through holes in the mica plate and passes out at the 
back of the muffle through the tube, C, which has a 
sliding damper and leads into the main flue. The fuel 
is ordinary coal gas, supplied by a row of Bunsen 
burners, D, and complete combustion of the gas may 
be aided by clay fire-balls covering the muffle, as shown 
in Fig. 213. The flues, E E, carry off the waste gases, 
and no chimney stack or forced draught is required. 
The muffle fits closely against the back wall of the furnace, so that the 
back is not hotter than the rest of the furnace. The back 12 inches of the 
muffle is used for cupellation, and is of nearly uniform temperature. The 
muffles last for several months in continuous work. 1 2 

Petroleum furnaces are used when coal, coke and gas are alike difficult 
to obtain. Electric resistance furnaces, though generally regarded as 
unsatisfactory, have been adopted at one of the United States mints, 
apparently with success. 

Furnaces to burn soft coal are sometimes used in places where good 
coke is very expensive. One type differs little from coke furnaces in 



Fig. 212. 1 —Girder Plate 
to support Muffle, 
Royal Mint. 



construction, but has less space between the muffle and the side walls. 
The flame of the coal is instrumental in heating the muffle, a comparatively 


1 Reproduced from Percy’s Metallurgy of Silver and Gold , by kind permission of 
Mr. John Murray. 

2 For descriptions of some other muffle furnaces, see E. A. Smith, The Sampling and 
Assay of the Precious Metals , pp. 20-33. 
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thin Led of fuel being employed, not reaching to the bottom of the muffle. 
On the Hand, coal-fired reverberatory Jumaces are now much used for 
heating muffles. 1 

The cupels in use at the Royal Mint consist of bone-ash and are in sets 
ol four, the outer margin being square, as shown in Fig. 216. At some assay 
ollices, larger numbers of cupels are made in one block. The object is to 
facilitate charging in and withdrawal, but the difficulty of maturing the 
cupels increases with the size of the block. If cupel trays are used in the 
lurnace, single cupels can be rapidly ranged on the tray by hand before it is 
placed in the muffle. 



Fig. 215..M ulllo Furnace. 

The c-upel tray used at the Royal Mint is shown in plan and section in 
Fig. 217. It- is lt;{ inches long and 6 inches wide, and holds cupels for 72 
assays, t he cupels fitting loosely inside the rim. The tray is made of. “ Sala¬ 
mander ” graphite, and lasts for some weeks. Iron trays were found to 
interfere with cupellation and to be rapidly destroyed. Fireclay trays soon 
break. The tray is sprinkled with bone-ash, and the cupels placed on it 
before it is charged into the furnace. It is charged in and withdrawn by an 

1 A. M l A. .Johnston, Rand Metal! urgkul Practice, vol. i., ]>. 21)7. 
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iron cc peel 55 with two flat prongs, 1 \ inches wide, and of the same length: 
as the tray, which slide into the grooves underneath, the tray. The furnace- 
tools formerly in use are shown in Fig. 218, where a represents the cupel 



Section on line X, Y. The Cupel. 

Fig. 216.—Cupel Mould, Royal Mint. 


tongs and b the tongs used for charging in the lead packets. These tongs- 
are now seldom used in bullion assaying at the Mint. 

_ Method of Operation .—The muffle is brought 

H to a uniform orange-red heat before the cupel- 

lation is begun. The cupels are cleaned by a 
pair of hand bellows just before the assay 
pieces are charged in. For the latter opera¬ 
tion a nickel charging tray, devised by Henry 
Westwood, of the Birmingham Assay Office, 
in 1893, is now used. The tray consists of 
a plate perforated by 72 holes. Underneath 
is a non-p erf orated sliding plate. The assay 
pieces are put in order in the compartments 
and the tray is placed in position, some help 
in guiding it being given by stops which touch 
the front cupels. The sliding plate is then 
withdrawn and the lead packets fall through 
the holes into the cupels. 6t Uncovering ” is 
completed in about two minutes, and during 
this space of time the muffle is kept closed. 
The door is then opened, and the draught 
started through the muffle by opening the 
damper. 

-■. .. -.-11 Distinct stages may be noted in the action 

which now takes place on the cupel. Almost 
immediately the surface of the molten metal 


becomes covered with greasy-looking drops of 
litharge, which are rapidly absorbed by the- 
porous cupel and replaced by others. They 

Flg * 217,_ ^yal*Mint Upel P ass over sul ^ ace ^owly, but as the 

operation continues move with greater rapidity. 
In from twelve to fifteen minutes the metal suddenly becomes uniformly dull 
and glowing except for iridescent bands, produced by extremely thin films 
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of iluid litharge, which arc seen to pass over it. On tlie disappearance of 
these bands a bright liquid globule of a greenish tint is left, but the cupels 
are not withdrawn from the furnace until the expiration of another fifteen 
to twenty minutes so that the last traces of lead may be oxidised and 
absorbed. The completion of cupellation takes place first in the front rows 
and proceeds regularly backwards. 

The cupels are withdrawn from the furnace while the assay pieces are 
still fluid, and " flashing ' 5 ensues in a few seconds. '■‘Flashing 55 is most 
marked in the purer buttons, in which but little copper or lead remains. 
If at least 50 parts of copper per 1,000 of gold were originally present the 
buttons are never sufficiently freed from it for "sprouting 55 to take place. 
If the cupels are withdrawn carelessly the fluid metal moves over the rough 
surface of the cupel, and minute beads may be separated from the main 
mass. To avoid this, and losses by sprouting, some assayers do not remove 
the assays from the furnace until the buttons or “prills 55 have become solid. 

The " flashing " of gold assays was shown by Van Riemsdrjk 1 to be due 
to solidification after superfusion. The temperature of the fluid metal falls 
until a cert a,in point is reached, when the button solidifies, and the sudden 
disengagement of the latent heat of fusion reheats it to its true melting 
point viz., 1)50"—-and a peculiarly intense light is emitted which rapidly 
fades as the temperature again falls. A sudden jar at any moment causes 
the Hashing to occur instantly. If the alloy contains a minute quantity of 



Scale, ! inch -~-= 1 foot. 


Fig. 21N. 2 Old Assay Furnace 'Pools, Royal Mint. 

iridium, rhodium, ruthenium, osmium or osmium-iridium, the tendency of 
I he cupelled met al to preserve its liquid state below the melting point, and 
therefore to flash during the final solidification is entirely prevented. The 
presence of metals of the platinum group (except platinum and palladium) in 
meots of commercial gold can lx*, detected by means of this characteristic. 

The buttons (which are of the form represented at <7., Fig. 220) arc removed 
from the cupels, after cooling, by a pair of sharp-nosed pliers, cleaned by 
means of a stiff brush or by immersion in warm dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and arc placed in tin* compartments corresponding to their cupels in the tray 
(f/, Fie. 210). If t he bone ash is not completely removed, from their lower 
surface it is of little moment., since bone-ash is readily dissolved by nitric 
acid on parting. 'Flu* surface of the cupels must be carefully, examined for 
minute bonds of medal due to spirting of the lead bath, which, sometimes 
happens if there is too strong a draught. If any such beads are found m a 
rupel the fact is noted and the assay repeated. 

If t races of lead remain in the button it is more globular, separates more 


* Van Ivirnisdijk, < 7 a mind A’nrs, 1SS0, 41, UM 
2 KVpro.hwM from IVivyV <>J St Ini' and 

Mr. John Marmy. 


Hold, by kind permiasion of 
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easily from the bone-ash of the cupel, and has a brilliant steely surface. The- 
effect of the presence of other metals is discussed on p. 507. 

Temperature .—The exact temperature suitable for cupellation can only 
be ascertained by practice, and the varying light of the day may occasion 
error in judging the degree of heat. The remarks on temperature in the 
cupellation of buttons from ores (p. 505) apply here. Care should be taken 
to ensure that the heat is so high before “ charging in 15 that the chilling 
which necessarily takes place during this operation shall not cool the mu file 
below the requisite temperature. It is of more consequence that the inutile 
should be uniformly hot throughout than that any absolute degree should 
be attained, as the checks used eliminate uniform errors due to high tem¬ 
perature. 

The temperature of an assay muffle was measured by »J. Frinsep, Assay 
Master of the Mint at Benares, by observing differences in the behaviour 
of a number of silver-gold and gold-platinum alloys when heated. 1 2 He 
Ck made trials in different parts of the same (muffle) furnace. The disparity 
of heat, 55 he remarks, is greater than might be supposed.’' His results 
were as follows:— 


Front of muffle, . 

Middle ,, (average), 

Back „ ( „ ), 


.Maximum Alloy 
Melted. 

pure silver. 
j silver, 7<h \ 

{ gold, i. f 

J silver, 5(). | 

(gold, 50. / 


Corresponding 

Temperature.- 

900". 

1,025 J . 
1,015 . 


In 1892, the temperature of a coke-heated muffle at the Royal Mint was 
measured by the author by means of the Le Chaielier pyrometer/* The 
muffle was 15 inches long and Of inches wide, and it. was found that, the 
temperature gradually rose from about 1 , 050 ' to 1 ,080 ' in passing from 
front to back, whilst along the sides the temperature was l or 2" higher 
than in the middle line. The mean temperature of the muffle was about 
1,070°. With gas furnaces and the present arrangements of the muffle the 
variation in temperature is much less according to recent measurements. 

4. Preparation of the Assay Buttons for Parting.- The buttons are flat¬ 
tened by a hammer weighing about 7 lbs., with a convex face, on an anvil 
kept quite bright and clean and used for this purpose only. A heavy blow 
is first delivered on the middle of the button, the diameter of which is t herein' 
increased to nearly that of a threepenny piece. Two lighter blows are then 
given on opposite sides of the disc so as to elongate it, giving it the form 
shown at h, Fig. 220. 

After being annealed in the iron tray,/, Fig. 2.19, which is placed in the 
muffle by the tool, <y, and left until it is red hot., the flattened buttons are 
passed in succession through a pair of jeweller's adjusting rolls which are 
used for this purpose only, and are kept clean and bright. The oil is removed 
as completely as possible from the rolls before they arc used, as otherwise 
the first fillets come out thinner than the remainder. The rolls are adjusted 


1 Rrinsep, Phil. Trunx. Pot/. Sor., 1828, p. 79. 

2 Roberts*Austen and Rose, Pror. Pot/. Sor., 1902, 71, 182. 
2 Rose, J. Chnn. Soc., 1893, 63 , 707. 
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so that one passage through them reduces the buttons to the required thick¬ 
ness, which is about 0-25 millimetre, or 0-01 inch, or about the thickness of 
an ordinary visiting card. The “ fillets ” (c, Fig. 220) thus obtained should 
all be ol uniform size and thickness, with “ wire edges,” as ragged edges 
expose them to loss during the boiling. After being rolled they are replaced 
in the tray, j, and annealed at a dull red heat. In some offices, the buttons 


C 



Scale, 1 inch = L8 inches. 

Fig. 219. 1 —-Button Trays, Royal Mint. 


and fillets are annealed by a blowpipe on charcoal instead of in the furnace. 
The)* must not be made too hot, as that entails a loss of gold in the parting 
acid. It is best to raise them to a low red heat. The object of the first anneal¬ 
ing is to soften the buttons and facilitate their passage through the rolls, 
while that of the second is to enable the fillets to be rolled into " comets ” 


or spirals, */, between the finger and thumb, or round a glass rod, and also 
to put the metal into a suitable physical -n. 

condit ion for parting. Unannealed fillets ( * ) / \ cL 

fond to break up in nitric acid. Care is / \ |J||| 

taken to leave that which was formerly / \ JjlB 

the lower side of the button outside, for • ||J 

a reason given below (p. 552). This face IHiP 

is easily recognised, as if, is less brilliant, 
than <ho other. 

f). Parting. ■ This was formerly —^ e 

olToofed by boiling with nitric acid in f \ ||| 

glass part ing flasks. 11 Platinum boiling / \ ill 

frays save fime, and are. now used when- I I \ (W 

e\ er possible. The silver is dissolved by \ J \ / 

fhe acid, which should bo free from ^£ \ j 

chlorine, in any form, sulphuric- a,ml sub _—_ 6 

phurous acids, or sulphides from whic-h .'.~... 

su phurm acid ma-v be. formed. I hose 

substance's dissolve' gold in the piesoncc Bullion Assay Pieco. 

of boiling nifrie^ acid. If, is sometimes 

stated that the arid must he free from nitrous fumes, but this is not 
necessary, as silver protects gold from the action of nitric and nitrous acids, 
and as soon as parting begins great quantities of nitrous fumes arc generated. 


was formerly 
h nitric acid in 
Platinum boiling 


Scale, full slxo. 

Fig. 220.—Stages in working a Gold 
Bullion Assay Piece. 


J Reproduced from Percy's M< tHllu.ru if of Mhrr and (laid, by kind permission of 
Mr. John Murray. 
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When the flasks are used, 2 ozs. of nitric acid of specific gravity 1*2 
are put into each flask and raised to boiling point. A cornet is then 
introduced and boiling continued for fifteen or twenty minutes (i.e., for 
about ten minutes after nitrous fumes cease to be given off). Hot 
distilled water is then added, the solution of nitrate of silver decanted 
off, and the flask washed by filling with hot water, and decanting. Two 
ounces of hot nitric acid of specific gravity 1*3 are now poured in and 
the boiling continued for fifteen or twenty minutes, a piece of fireclay 
or capillary glass tube being added to prevent bumping ; after which 
decantation and washing is twice performed. Another boiling with acid 
of specific gravity 1*3 is recommended by Chaudet with the object of 
dissolving out the last traces of silver and leaving the gold quite pure. 
This practice has been adopted by many assayers. but is useless and causes 
loss of gold. If any small particles of gold have become detached from the 
cornet, time must be allowed for them to settle before each decantation. 


After the last decantation the flask is filled with hot water, the top covered 
by a small porous crucible, and the whole is carefully inverted; the pure 
gold, which is of a dark brown colour and exceedingly fragile, falls through 
the liquid and rests in the crucible, the water which enters with it being 
afterwards poured off. The crucible is dried and then annealed at a red 
heat over gas or in the muffle, when the gold shrinks greatly, though still 

_ preserving its shape, hardens and regains its ordinary pale yellow 

colour. It can now be weighed. 

1 1 i When the platinum boiler is used the cornets arc put on 

« ; platinum pins, as at the Sydney Mint, or more usually into 

ill jj\ platinum cups, one of which is shown in Fig. 221. These cups 

i are supported in a platinum tray (which holds 144 cups at the 
Royal Mint) and the whole lowered by a platinum hook into a 
II platinum vessel containing about 60 ozs. of hot nitric acid. 
\/\J Nome attention must, be paid to the temperature of the acid. 
X—V At the Royal Mint, acid of specific gravity 1 *20 (in which, how- 
Fig. 221. ever, a small quantity of silver is already dissolved) is used, and 
Ihatimnn the temperature at the moment of introduction of the tray is 
Parting Aoni '^° ^* At higher temperatures the action is so 

° vigorous that the vessel may boil over. When the ratio of 2*5 
parts of silver to .1 part of gold is used, some care is necessary in putting the 
assay pieces into the acid. A temperature of 90"' should not be departed 
from widely; if the acid is colder than this the cornets tend to break 
up. Cornets containing 2 parts of silver to 1 of gold a,re less delicate, 
and can be put into add of sp. gr. 1-26, even if it is cold, or at any tem¬ 
perature up to boiling point, without showing any signs of breaking up. 
They can also be put into hot acid of sp. gr. 1*32 without injury, but are 
not safe in cold acid of the same strength. They break up in acid of sp. gr. 
1*42, whether it is hot or cold. Cornets containing larger proportions of 
silver may not break up if the first acid is weaker, say of sp. gr. .1*2. 

Boiling is kept rip gently for about thirty minutes, and the fray is then 
withdrawn, drained, washed by dipping vertically in and out of a vessel 
of hot distilled water, drained again, similar!v washed in a second vessel of 


water, and placed in a second platinum boiler filled with boiling nitric acid 
of specific gravity 1*20 to 1*22, free from silver. In this the cornets remain 
for a period of about thirty minutes, when they arc drained and washed as 
before, and are then ready for annealing. 
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The platinum tray is dried on a hot plate, and annealed over gas or in 
a muffle kept specially for the purpose, and tree from lead fume, particles 
ol bone-ash, etc. The temperature should be as high as possible, consistent 
with the safety o[ the cornets. They fuse at 1,06-1° C. (having the same 
melting point as pure gold), at which temperature the muffle appears orange- 
i-ed. 11 annealed at a low temperature, the cornets are rough in texture, 
dull ami fragile, being crushed easily between the finger and thumb. In 
this condition the}' adhere to the platinum, and, in detaching them, frag¬ 
ments are often left sticking fast inside the cups. If annealed properly the 
cornets a,re smooth, lustrous and hard, showing signs of incipient fusion 
under a magnifying glass, and only yielding to considerable force exercised 
by the finger and thumb. Under these conditions they can always be 
detached from the platinum entire, and do not readily absorb moisture 
and gases from the air. After boiling, the cornets are very soft and fragile 
and dark brown in colour; on being annealed they shrink and harden, and 
regain the ordinary yellow colour of gold. 

Print ire Advantages of Purling in Flasks and in Platinum Boilers. —The 
use of platinum trays and boilers effects a great saving of time in decanting 
and washing, as one operation takes the place of as many as 144. If the 
standard of an alloy is unknown, so that it is not certain that the cornet 
will remain entire in the acid, it must, of course, be boiled separately, as, if 
one cornet in the tray breaks up, fragments may adhere to a number of 
others. The manipulation of the platinum tray is easier than that of parting 
flasks, and, in addition, the treatment of the cornets is more uniform, so that 
the. correction afforded by the use of checks is more trustworthy. On the 
■other hand, if platinum or palladium is present in an individual cornet, 
it imparts a straw-yellow or orange colour to the acid; but where a number 
of cornets are boiled together, it is obviously impossible to say from which 
the colour is derived, so that less information on the subject is obtained. 

0. Weighing the Cornets.- The balance must readily indicate differences 
of 0*05 per .1,000, or ,0- milligramme, with a weight of 1 gramme in each pan. 
The “ checks ” or ^ proofs ” (ride infra) are weighed first, and their mean 
excess or deficiency in weight applied as a correction to all the cornets worked 
with them. This may be done by means of a light rider. The “ weighing 
in " correction (p. 527) is also allowed for, care being taken to observe that 
this correction represents a definite weight of the original alloy of gold, not 
of lino gold, it follows that in the assay of a gold alloy 500 fine, half the 
weighing-in correction must he used in correcting the result. With gold 
1)00 fine, nine-tenths of the weighing-in correction is to be applied, and 
proportionate' amounts with gold of other finenesses. The report is at once 
indicated by the marks on the weights without further calculation. 

The weighing is usually by substitution, the proof cornets being followed 
in the same pan by the ordinary cornets, so that if the proof cornets are ol 
the same mass as the of,hers, the weight- in the other pan is a mere counter¬ 
poise, a,ml its error, if any, is immaterial. When proof cornets are of diflercnt 
mass from the ordinary cornets, allowances are made, the surcharge being 
talc(‘ii as proportional to the weight of the cornet. 1 

Tin*, weights a,re the A gramme (or sometimes some other weight, such as 


1 For various rapid methods of weighing, intended to save calculation and to avoid 
mistakes when cornets are of very different weights, sec G. Foord, Proc. Pot/. tioe. of 
L/Wur/Vf, Nov. 1S75 ; A. O. Watkins, Chan. Ncw<% 11)12, 106 , 2IK, 21)1). 
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5 grains, 7 grains, or 10 grains), which is stamped “ 1,000,” and decimal 
subsidiary weights stamped 900, etc., down to 0*5. The stamped numbers, 
denote the number of milligrammes (“ milliemes ”) contained in the weight. 
Ordinary weights in the gramme system may, of course, be used, each milli¬ 
gramme corresponding to 2 per 1,000 in the assay system. The report finally 
made gives the number of parts (in milliemes and tenths) of pure gold in 
1,000 parts of the alloy. 

The weights usually supplied even by the best makers differ from the 
standard weights by varying amounts, which sometimes exceed 0*1 per 1,000. 
These errors cannot in general be disregarded. In many sets of weights, 
a cumulative error of 0*5 per 1,000 or more may be introduced. It is necessary 
to allow for the errors, or still better, to adjust the weights by carefully 
polishing them with rouge or with fine emery, or by rubbing them on a ground 
glass plate if they are too heavy, or by plating them with gold if they are 
too light. It is not advisable to gild weights unless they consist of platinum. 
Riders should be used instead of small weights. For further remarks on 
weights see above (p. 513). 

Auxiliary Balance for Weighing Cornets. —Robert Law, of the Melbourne 
Mint, has invented 1 an auxiliary balance which gives the approximate 
weight of the cornets without the use of any weights. The balance has a 
pan to hold the cornet attached to one end of the beam, and the other end is 
prolonged as a pointer, the position of which (when it comes to rest), with 
reference to a curved scale, denotes the percentage of gold present. The cornet 
is then transferred to the pan of an ordinary balance, and the necessary 
weights, already determined by the auxiliary balance within narrow limits, 
are placed on the other pan. For weighing large numbers of cornets of widely 
differing weights, this balance is said to be convenient, saving both time 
and wear of the balance and weights. It has been in use since 1896 at the 
Australian Mints. The scale gives the weight of cornets from unrefined gold 
between 700 and 1,000 fine. The balance is not required in the assay of 
refined gold bullion or in other cases where the probable composition of the 
gold is already known approximately. 

Surcharge. —The gold cornet does not actually contain the whole of the 
gold present in the original alloy and nothing else. Gold is lost by (a) volati¬ 
lisation ; ( b ) absorption by the cupel; (c) solution in the acid. On the 
other hand, the cornet always retains (1) some silver ; (2) occluded gases. 
The algebraical sum of these losses and gains is called the cc surcharge,” 
since the cornet usually weighs more than the gold originally present in the 
assay piece ; if the reverse is the case, the work is less accurate. The various 
losses and gains are discussed in detail below. 

Losses of Gold. —G. H. Makins 2 found gold and silver in the proportion 
of about 1 to 9 in the dust taken from a flue used only in gold and silver 
cupellation, but did not attempt to ascertain the percentage loss of gold by 
volatilisation. He also showed that large amounts of gold were dissolved by 
nitric acid in the course of assaying, and attributed the dissolution of gold to- 
the presence of nitrous acid; but he supposed that it would not be dissolved 
in the weaker acid, where nitrous acid was formed in larger quantities, owing 
to the protective action exercised by undissolved silver, which formed the 
positive element in the gold-silver couple. The fact that gold is dissolved 


1 R. Law, J. Chem. Soc ., 1896, 89 , 526. 

2 Makins, J. Chem. Soc., 1860, 13 , 77. 
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by nitric acid in parting operations has been well known to bullion assayers 
ior many years. It is, however, very slight, except when strong acid of 
specific gravity 1*42 or more is used. F. P. Dewey has published the results 
of some exact experiments on the subject. 1 In 1872 A. H. Allen showed 2 
that gold dissolved in nitric acid is not precipitated on dilution with 
water. 

As the result of experiments made by the author at the Royal Mint 
in 1893, 3 it was found that in the assay of standard gold (916*6 fine) with 
the ordinary surcharge of 0*4 to 0*8, the loss of gold is about 0*4 per 1,000, 
of which about 82 per cent, is absorbed by the cupel, 8 per cent, is dissolved 
in the acid, and the remaining 10 per cent., which is unaccounted for, was 
put down as having probably been volatilised. These ratios, however, vary 
considerably, as a hot fire increases the loss by absorption, while by prolonged 
boiling in acid, and especially by annealing the fillets at a high temperature, 
the amount of gold dissolved in the acids is increased. 

These results were obtained when using the ratio for cupellation of gold 
1 part, silver 2*75 parts, copper one-twelfth part, with the old-fashioned 
coke furnaces, muffle open to the fuel, and strong acid of specific gravity 1*32. 

With the ratio, gold 1 part, silver 2-J- parts, copper one-twelfth part, with 
isolated muffle, gas-fired, the losses of gold have been more recently determined 
by the author, the details being as follows :— 

Volatilisation .—The fumes from the muffle were passed through an iron 
tube of 1.1 inches diameter, with a right-angled bend near the furnace. Much 
litharge was deposited at and before the bend, and a small quantity, dim¬ 
inishing rapidly in amount with the distance from the furnace, in the straight 
portion of the tube. In one experiment 35 batches of assays were worked 
successively in May, 1910, a batch consisting of 72 assay pieces, each 
consisting of 4 grammes of lead, about 0*5 gramme of gold and about 
1 gramme of silver. The amount of litharge volatilised and condensed 
was 76 grammes, and. this contained 0*2143 gramme silver and 0*0012 
gramme gold. The proportions of the metals present in the furnace which 
were, volat ilised and condensed were thus 0*7 per cent, of lead, 0*008 per 
cent, of silver, and 0*000.1 per cent, of gold. The loss of gold by volatilisation 
of one part in a million is, of course, inappreciable in the assay. In other 
experiments similar results were obtained, the gold volatilised ranging down¬ 
wards from 0*0001 per cent, to 0*00006 per cent. It is, of course, possible 
that a part of the volatilised gold was not condensed, but it is difficult to 
believe that as much as one-half could have escaped. 

The amount of gold absorbed by the cupel varies from 0*35 to 0*40 per 
1,000, in the cupellation of gold I part, silver 2J parts, lead 8 parts. The 
loss may run up to 0*5 per i,060 of gold if the furnace is hotter than usual. 
The gold disso/red in the acid varies with the strength of the acid and with 
the ratio of gold to silver. With a ratio of 1 to 2*17 the amount of gold 
dissolved is less than with the ratio I to 2*5. With acid of specific gravity 
1*20 and the ratio of I to 2*17, the amount of gold dissolved in parting is 
certainly less than 0*005 per 1,000. With acid of specific gravity 1*30, this 
is increased to 0*03 per 1,000 if the boiling is maintained for five hours 
after the ordinary parting is completed. 


1 Dewey, «/. Amrr. (Vina, tioc., 1910, 3 1, SIS. 

2 Alleni Ukttn. Nno*, 187a, 25 , 85. 

3 T. K. Bo.se, J. (Jhem. Sor 1S93, 63 , 710. 
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The loss of gold in assaying in present practice at the Mint may thus he 
stated as :— 

Volatilisation, ..... 0*001 per 1,000. 

Cupel absorption, ..... *400 „ 

Dissolution in parting acid, . . . *005 ,, 

It is clear therefore that the loss by absorption in the cupel is alone 
-worthy of consideration. 

An increase in the percentage of copper in the assay piece is accompanied 
by an increase in the loss, as is shown in the following table, which gives 
the relative surcharges obtained in the parting assay of gold-copper alloys 
of different standards ; it is compiled from a number of results obtained 
at the Eo} r al Mint:— 


TABLE LI. 


! Standard of Alloy. 

Surcharge on the Assay Piece 
per 1,000. 

916*6 

+ 0*6 

750 

-1- 0*5 

625 

+ 0*4 

500 1 

•0 

375 i 

1 

- 0*6 


The amounts of lead used were in accordance with those given in column 
B of Table L, p. 528. Table LI, as already explained, only gives relative 
surcharges ; the absolute amounts vary with the treatment. 

The influence of the temperature of the furnace on the surcharge was 
pointed out by Roberts-Austen. 1 The following table is compiled from the 
results of his experiments :— 

TABLE LIL 


Temperature of Furnace. 

Composition of Alloy. 

Surd large 

(a) Slightly lower than usual, . 

( b ) Ordinary temperature, 

(c) Slightly higher than-usual, 

j Gold, 916-7 ( 

| Copper, 83*3 j 

+ 0*05 

- 0*10 

- 0*37 


The loss of gold was found to be 0*645 per 1,000 in series (a), and 0*723 per 
1,000 in series (b). 

Bossier 2 has shown that the loss of gold in cupellation increases with 
the amount of lead used and decreases as the amount of silver is increased. 

The author obtained the following results at the Royal Mint in 1914, 
by cupelling under precisely similar conditions as to temperature and 
draught the stated amounts of lead with 0*5 gramme gold, 1*054 grammes 
silver and 0*046 gramme copper :— 


1 See Percy, Metallurgy of Silver and Gold, p. 275. 

2 Rossler, Dingl. Poly. J., 206 ,185. 
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TABLE LIII. 


Wufelit of tail. 


Loss of Gold in Cnpcllation. 


1 gnu lime. 

2 grammes. 


20 


0*18 per 1,000. 
0*26 „ 

0 *50 ,, 

0*SO „ 

1-90 ,, 


lilvcr Retained in the Comet .—It lias been found at the Koyal Mint that 
l* boiling in the first acid the amount of silver retained is about 2-5 to- 
parts per 1,000. The amount left undissolved by the second acid varies. 
l the length o( time ol its action. Under normal conditions with a sur¬ 
ge ol (Mj to 0-8, the silver left in the cornets is from 1*0 to 1*2. 
fy continuing to boil in the second acid kept at about specific gravity 
bv occasional additions of water, the following results were obtained 
he, author in 1011 :— 


TABLE LI V. 





Snreluir^e per 1,000. 

Fineness of Cornets. 

'ter .*{(> minutes in first ucid, . 



+ 303 

990*79 

,, 5 ,, second acid, 



1 *18 

998-59 

n H> 



0 *90 

998-SI 

M iii) 



0-78 

999-03 

„ w 



0-59 

999 07 

M to 



0-4L 

999-27 

„ r>o 



0-30 

999-38 

,, l hour in ,, 



-h 0*23 

999-45 

,, 2 hours in ,, 



.... 

999-00 




- u-27 

999-77 


t each hour, fresh acid free from silver was substituted for the previous. 
, Tim results show that very little gold is dissolved in acid of specific 
ify 1*25, when parting cornets of the ratio of 1 to 2 ( 1, the total amount 
id dissolved in five hours in such acid being about (K12 per 1,000. 
f the acid continues fo boil until its constant, strength, is reached (sp. gr. 
), gold is dissolved to a considerable extent (0*5j>or 1,000). if much gold 
fssohed the results are not uniform. When checks arc used perfectly 
d’acfnry results are obtained with surcharges of from +0*2 to -1-1*0 
1,000 or even more. 

Effect nf Yanjimj the Proportion of Silver to Gold .—The views of various, 
mrs <m the best proportion to he used have been given above (p. 527). 
following are some of the results of a scries of experiments made by 
author in the. years l901-5. In each case the results arc the means of 
imher of closely concordant, assays worked together under similar con- 
>ns. Lxeept where stated otherwise, the comets were parted hy boiling 
it ric acid for two half-hours, the first acid being of sp. gr. 1*20, and the. 
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second acid of sp. gr. 1*32. In all cases 0-5 gramme of gold, 0*015 gramme 
of copper and 4 grammes of lead were used .- 

Ratio of silver to gold, . . 2*71 2*50 2*00 

IVr 1,000. IVr 1,000. IVr 1,000. 

Surcharge, . . . . t 0*202 -r 0*2o8 -j 0*002 

Loss of gold, . . . 0*171 0*517 0*503 

Silver retained by cornet, . 0*700 0*755 0*055 

When the ratio of 2 parts of silver to l part of gold is used, it is seen that 
the amount of silver retained by the cornet is less, t he loss of gold greater 
and the surcharge less than when more silver i.s used. 

If the surcharges are higher, the relation of tin 1 results remains approxi¬ 
mately the same as shown below 

Ratio of silver to gold, 

Surcharge—Series (a), 

„ „ H 

If less than 2 parts of silver to i of gold are used, the .surcharge begins to rise 
again, as follows :— 

Ratio of silver to gold, 2*17 2*oo 1*00 1 *75 

Surcharge, per 1,000, -|. 1*05 *1*03 , 1*15 8 H>0 

If the ratio of silver to gold is lower than J *75 to 1, the cornets are not. properly 
parted by boiling in two acids in the ordinary way. By boiling for half an 
fiour each in three acids of sp. gr. i *2b, 1 *32, and 1 *11 respect ively. the following 
results were obtained :*• 

Ratio of silver to gold, . 2*00 1*00 1 *75 1*50 1 *25 1*00 

■Surcharge, j)er 1,000, . *j 0*80 j o*S0 ; 0*87 : 1*52 4 3*00 ; 533*0 

Among other results, it was found that the uniformity of the assays was 
greater when the ratio of about 2 to I was used than in the case ol other 
ratios. This led to the adoption of the ratio of 2 ( \ to I for bullion assays at. 
the Royal Mint. 

Occluded GYcso.sv Graham 1 proved that certain cornets retained twice 
their volume of gases (mainly carbon monoxide) in occlusion after annealing. 
This would amount, to two parts by weight in HU KM), According to Varren- 
trapp, the gas retained varies with the temperature at which annealing takes 
place. Recent experiments at. the Royal Mint show thut under ordinary 
working conditions the amount of gases absorbed by cornets is practically 
vlL 

Checks or Proofs.—Hince the losses and gains derailed above are dependent 
•on so many conditions, it is always necessary to subject cheek-pieces of known 
.composition to the same operations as the alloys under examination. The 
use of checks in the Royal Mint was prescribed by law as early as t he four¬ 
teenth century. 2 Standard trial plates (OlfHi tine) were made and used for 

1 Graham, Phil. Tran*. ltuij. Son., 1800, p. f>33. 

2 Fourth Annual Jtrport of the Mint » 1873, p. 38. 


2*75 2*1 M) 

Per 1,00 ). IVr 1,000. 

a O-ROS -1 0*444 

:• 0*873 4* <>-705 
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this purpose. Pure gold, is now in general use for check assays except in 
special cases, such as at mints and hall marking offices. 1 If 1,000 parts of 
pure gold were taken originally as a check, and the weight of the resulting 
cornet is 1,000*3, then 0*3 must be deducted from all the other results. No 
appreciable error is caused, provided that the standard of the alloys under 
examination is not much below 1,000. For example, if an alloy is 900 fine, 
the amount to be deducted may be assumed to be nine-tenths of 0*3 per 
1,000 or 0*27, the error in deducting 0*3 being in this case one-tenth of the 
surcharge. Experiments show that the assumption made above is justified, 
and that the loss of gold is proportional to the amount of gold present if the 
composition of the assay pieces is similar. The errors introduced by the use 
of diiTerent weights arc usually much greater, unless they are carefully ad¬ 
justed (see above, p. 538). 

When the bullion to be assayed contains a large proportion of a base 
metal or metals, check assay pieces arc made up of similar composition. 
Duplicate check assays for eacli variety of bullion in the batch are required. 
In cases where the composition of the bullion is not already approximately 
known and cannot be judged by considerations arising from its colour, 
hardness, origin or other data, the effect of the base metals on the surcharge 
is ignored. The assays are in that case less exact, and the unknown base 
metals will usually cause an increase in cupel absorption, so that the results 
will be too low. 

The variation of surcharge caused by differences of temperature and 
dm,ught in various parts of the muflie is determined by placing check assay 
pieces in suitable positions in the batch. The exact number of proofs and 
their positions is a matter for experiment with each furnace in use, and 
varies with the size of the batch of assays. At least two proofs, and preferably 
three, are used for a few assays, and from four to six proofs are usually enough 
for a large batch, such as 72, as used at the Itoyal Mint. With careful work 
the surcharge throughout, the batch does not vary on account of differences 
of temperature, and draught in the furnace. 

It, has been assumed above that absolutely pure gold is used for 
proofs, but. pure gold is not always available for the purpose. The 
method of preparation of proof gold in use at the Koyal Mint is given below. 
fSinee the assay of an alloy only gives the relative fineness of proof gold and 
the alloy, it follows that,, if the proof gold is not quite pure, the amount found 
in t lie alloy will be in excess of the truth. If a sample of proof gold is less pure 
than the finest yet obtained, an allowance is made. Thus, i! it is 999*9 fine, 
a deduct ion of 0*1 is made from all results of assays checked by it. This 
deduction is readily proved to be a very close approximation to the correct one. 

Lastly, the “ weighing-in 11 correction is applied. If the original weight 
taken was, say, 1,000*4 (recorded as b 4), it is sufficient to deduct 0*4 from 
the final weighing. In this correction 04 of alloy is reckoned as fine gold, 
but f lie error is inappreciable when alloys differing but little from pure gold 
are, under examination. In the ease of an alloy 900 fine, nine-tenths of the 
weighing-in correction must be added to or deducted from the weight of the 
cornet. If the alloy is 500 fine, one-half of the weighing-in correction must 
be. applied, and in general if the weighing-in correction is x and the weight 

of the cornel is ?/, the correction to be applied in weighing out is 

* RolAusten and Rose, Pvar. Hot/. 1900, 67 , 105 ; 1902, 7 1 * 101. 
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Preparation of Pure Gold. —The purest gold obtainable is required for 
use as standards or check pieces in the assay of gold bullion. The following 
method of preparing it is now in use at the Royal Mint. About 20 ozs. or 
620 grammes of gold assay cornets from the purest gold which can be obtained 
are dissolved in a large flask in about two litres of aqua regia consisting of 
a mixture of 400 c.c. of nitric acid and 1,600 c.c. of hydrochloric acid. The 
acid is added little by little, and heat is not applied at first, or the action 
will be too violent. When action is at an end and all the gold dissolved, 
the solution is decanted into a large porcelain basin, the undissolved silver 
chloride being separated, and the excess of acid driven off on a water bath, 
the sides of the basin being kept cool to prevent gold chloride from creeping 
up the sides. At the finish the blackish-red liquid is raised to 100° for a few 
minutes and then allowed to solidify. It should solidify at about 70°. The 
solid consists of HAuC 1 4 . It is dissolved in distilled water and diluted to' 
about 20 litres (4J gallons) in a cylindrical glass jar. More silver chloride is 
precipitated and is allowed to settle clear, an operation which takes from 
3 to 5 days. The clear liquid is then siphoned off from the silver chloride 
into an equal volume of distilled water, when it remains clear, no further 
separation of silver chloride taking place. The mixture is siphoned into a 
saturated solution of S0 2 in distilled water. This is conveniently made by 
passing the gas coming from a siphon of liquid S0 2 through two wash bottles 
and then into distilled water. The amount of S0 2 solution required is about 
60 litres, into which the 40 litres of gold solution is siphoned in a thin stream 
with constant stirring. 

Under these conditions the yellow-coloured gold solution is instantly 
decolourised, owing to the reduction of HAuCl^ to HAuC1 2 , thus 

HAuC1 4 + SO* + 2H 2 0 = HAuC1 2 + 2HC1 + H 2 S<J r 

After a few minutes gold begins to be precipitated in a fine state of division, 
the action being represented by the following equations :— 

2HAuC 1 2 + S0 2 + 2H a O = 2Au + 4IIC1 + HUSO, 

2HAuCl 4 -f- 3SO 2 4- 6H 2 0 = 2Au -f- 3H 2 S0 4 -j- 8IIC1. 

The precipitation is effected in five large cylindrical glass vessels. 

The gold is allowed to settle for a few hours, after which the clear solid ion 
is siphoned off and the precipitate is washed by decantation in a porcelain 
basin, and is then transferred to a large flask of a capacity of 3 or -1 litres 
and repeatedly shaken with cold distilled water. The mouth of the Hask 
is closed by a watch-glass held in position by the finger during the shaking. 
The water is frequently changed at first, but is left unchanged for severaL 
hours after the first few days. After washing for a week with cold water, 
the gold may be treated with strong ammonia with occasional shaking 
for 24 hours and the washing with cold water resumed. (If is found, 
however, that if this is done, a trace of ammonium sulphate is expelled 
from the gold on melting.) Finally, the flask is boiled for a few da vs, 
with occasional changes of water, until the presence of chlorides in the water 
can no longer be detected in a long test tube by means of silver nitrate, after 
the gold has been boiled in the unchanged water for five or six hours. The 
entire operation of washing occupies two or three weeks, distilled water 
being used throughout. 
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The gold is then dried in a covered porcelain basin and melted in a clay 
pot which has previously been washed out with molten borax. The pot is 
covered and heated in a gas furnace in an oxidising atmosphere. No flux 
is used, but it is advantageous, at any rate in some cases, to bubble oxygen 
through the molten gold for a minute or two before pouring. The gold is 
poured in an iron mould, which is neither smoked nor oiled, but rubbed with 
powdered graphite, and then brushed clean with a stiff brush. The ingot is 
cleaned by brushing and heating in hydrochloric acid, dried, and rolled out. 
The rolls must be clean and blight, and free from grease. The surface of 
the rolled gold plate may be again cleaned by scrubbing with fine sand and 
ammonia and also with hydrochloric acid, but if it is left rough, the plate 
readily accumulates impurities on its surface. 

The addition of hydrobromic acid to the clear solution of gold chloride 
has been tried without throwing more silver out of solution or affecting the 
quality of the gold. An additional precaution is to remove the gases taken 
up by the gold during the process of melting by heating it to redness in vacuo , 
but the consequent improvement in fineness, if any, cannot be detected by 
assay. The method has also been tided of melting the precipitated gold in 
a silica tube m vacuo and allowing it to solidify before admitting the air. 
On the solidification of the gold the tube breaks. There seems to be no 
improvement, in the lineness of the gold due to this treatment. 

Fine gold is made a little purer by scraping it just before it is assayed, 
and also by heating it to redness, as suggested by 8. W. Smith. This is 
probably due to the removal from the surface of impurities such as grease, 
moisture, dust, condensed vapour, etc. 1 

Oxalic acid is often used instead of sulphurous acid as the precipitant, 
and is slated by Kriiss to be the best precipitant if platinum is present. 
Platinum is not precipitated from its solution as tetrachloride by sulphurous 
acid, and tellurium, though reduced by sulphurous acid at the same time as 
gold, would not be present in the solution under the conditions named. 
Sulphurous acid acts in cold solutions, but if oxalic acid is used, it is better 
to warm the solution and to leave it to stand for three or four days. 

J. W. Pack 2 uses aluminium to precipitate the gold from, its solution 
as chloride. F. Mylius :{ extracts the gold chloride with ether, but the method 
gives poor results, judging from an examination of the gold prepared in this 
way at the Hamburg Mint. At the Melbourne Mint, line gold is prepared 
by passing chlorine gas through molten gold previously purified by pre¬ 
cipitation and washing. 1 The results are highly satisfactory. 

Limits of Accuracy in Gold Bullion Assay.- Attention may here be drawn 
to the errors introduced by the lack of delicacy of the very finest assay 
balances in ordinary use. It has elsewhere been shown by the author 5 that 
bv weighing in the way indicated above, errors not greater than 0*15 per 
mav be introduced. It is, therefore, clear that this amount represents 
the limit, of accuracy when such balanc.es a,re used. .By weighing correctly 
to tM) 1 per 1,000, however, and performing all other operations with scrupu¬ 
lous care, then in Hie determination of gold in high-standard alloys of gold 
and copper, or of gold, silver and copper, whether pure or contaminated 


> T. K. Rose, ./. hint, of Mrfaix, mm, 10 , 100. 

- Park, Moth •out Sri. Prow, Mar. 7, DOS, p. JiiM. 

:t Mylius, Ziilnrh. ttnonj. Chau., 1011, 200. 

1 F. R. Power and R. Law, Foiiji-fourth Annual Report of the Mint, lOId, p. l.‘kS. 

T. K. Rose, ./. Chf-m. Sor 180d, 63 , 700-7M ; see also J. Phelps, ibid., 1010, 97 , 1272. 
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with traces of lead, bismuth, zinc, antimony, nickel, and some other elements, 
the error does not exceed ± 0*02 per 1,000, if the mean of three results 
is taken. 

Parting with Sulphuric Acid. —The use of sulphuric acid of 66° 13. instead 
of nitric acid for parting is recommended by some assayers on the ground 
that the losses of gold by dissolution in nitric acid are variable, while sulphuric 
acid does not dissolve gold. The inconveniences suffered by the use of sul¬ 
phuric acid are that (1) lead and platinum are left undissolved by it; (2) 
violent bumping of the liquid occurs during ebullition ; and (3) sulphate 
of silver is not very soluble in water, and the washing is consequently done 
with dilute sulphuric acid. However, it is stated that less silver is left un¬ 
dissolved in the cornets than in the parting by nitric acid if the proportion 
of gold to silver is between 1 to 2 and 1 to 3. 

Preliminary Assay. —If the composition of an alloy is quite unknown, 
a preliminary assay is necessary in order to determine the right quantities 
of silver, copper, and lead to be added. This determination may be made 
by the touchstone, by considerations of the colour and hardness of the alloy, 
or by cupelling 0T gramme of it with 0*25 gramme of silver and 2 grammes 
of lead, and parting the button in a flask. Simple eupellation with lead 
gives satisfactory results if silver is absent or insignificant in quantity ; 
according to Fremy this method, in which parting is dispensed with, is 
accurate to 3 milliemes if carefully performed with proofs. 

Assay of Gold by means of Cadmium. —Balling has shown 1 2 that cadmium 
may be substituted for silver in the operation of parting. The l gramme 
of gold alloy is placed in a porcelain crucible in which a little fragment of 
potassium cyanide has been previously fused in order to protect the metal 
from the air. Cadmium is then added in the proportion of 21 to i of gold. 
If silver is present in addition, the combined weight of cadmium and silver 
must be 2-J times that of the gold. The whole is fused and then cooled and 
plunged into hot water to clean the button, which is then parted in nitric 
acid (specific gravity 1-2), boiled in water for some minutes, dried and weighed. 
The silver, if any, can be estimated by precipitation as chloride from the acid 
solution, 'or, better, by titration with sulphoeyanide. By this method the 
losses of gold and silver incidental to eupellation are entirely avoided. A 
similar method, employing zinc in place of cadmium, had previously been 
recommended by von J iiptner.< 

Alloys of Gold, Silver and Copper. —These may be assayed by the method 
just given, the copper being estimated as difference ; or the gold may he 
estimated as usual, and other assay pieces cupelled with enough lead to 
remove all the copper. The buttons thus obtained contain silver and 
gold only, and the proportion of silver is found by difference. The method 
of double eupellation, by which the button of silver and gold is weighed 
and then subjected to inquartation and parting, is Jess accurate than that 
just given, and both are inferior to cadmium parting and sulphoeyanide 
titration. 

The eupellation designed to remove the copper is made with less lead 
than the quantities given on p. 527. If little gold is present, half the amount 
of lead there given is used, with increasing proportions as the amount of gold 
present increases. The temperature of eupellation must also he lower than 

1 Balling, Oestr. Zritsch. fur Bent, and Hit mown., 1870, p. 507. 

2 ^iiptner, Zeitsch. anal. Okrm., 1870, p. 104. 
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for gold, approximating more to that used lor silver. Proofs of similar 
composition must he used and the operations require much practice before 
the necessary skill is acquired. The dilliculty is that part of the silver 
is lost by cupel absorption and part of the copper is retained in the prill, 
it is almost impossible to arrange that these two amounts shall be equal. 
Accordingly the method should not be used. The cadmium parting already 
described, followed by determination of the silver in solution by titration 
with sulphoeyanide or by precipitation as chloride should always be pre¬ 
ferred. If less than 33 per cent, of gold is present originally, the alloy may 
be parted at once without cupellation and the silver estimated as above. 

Effects of the Presence of other Metals on Gold Bullion Assay. —The 
olTects on cupellation are the same as those given under ore assay (p. 507). 
In general, if a scoria is formed owing to the presence of large quantities 
of antimony, arsenic, cobalt, nickel, iron, tin, zinc, or aluminium, there is 
a loss of gold. The alloy should in that case be scorified with lead as a pre¬ 
liminary to cupellation. If mercury is present gold is carried oil in the form 
of spray, and lost; as the mercury boils oil*. The presence of tellurium is some¬ 
times indicated by the formation of numbers of minute beads of precious 
metal dispersed over the surface of the cupel. Tellurium compounds are 
best- analysed in the wet way (see p. 553). 

If members of the platinum group are present they remain undissolved 
by the parting acid, and hinder the solution of the silver, and the assay is 
consequently rendered unreliable. Idle treatment of the alloys is discussed 
below (p. 5lb). The effects of the presence of small quantities of various 
metals on the surcharge in the ordinary parting assay is shown below. The 
table is the result of experiments made by the author. 1 The presence of 5 per 
cent, bismuth does not alfect the surcharge. All assay pieces contained 
1,000 parts of gold, 2,500 parts of silver, and 91 parts of copper, other metals 
being added in the proportions indicated. 


Metal added. 


Antimony, Zinc., Tellurium, Iron, Nickel. 
50 I'arts. 70 Parts. 33 Parts. 50 Parts. 50 Parts. 


Surcharge, q- 0*42 1-0-28 -|- 0-35 -1-0-07 -1- 0*27 -j- 0-22 


These differences indicate the necessity of employing special checks 
•containing these metals if such be present in the alloys. 


Assay op various Uolo Alloys. 

It is often impracticable to apply the ordinary parting assay to tin 1 exami¬ 
nation of low-standard alloys ol gold with other metals. These are then 
tested by various other methods, of which a summary is given below, the. 
alloys being grouped in four series for convenience :. 

A. Alloys requiring scoritication. 

lb Amalgams. 

0. Alloys containing members of the platinum group. 

I). Tellurium compounds. 

A. Seorification Of Alloys. -Alloys of gold containing a r sonic or anihnontf 
arc reduced to a. fine powder and scorified with thirty parts of lead and a 
half part- of borax. If the slag becomes pasty towards the end of the 


1 T. K. Ro.s<\ ./. intern. Snr IS!>3, 63 . 70<J. 
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operation more borax is added, a little at a time. If the lead button 
obtained is hard, a second scorification is necessary, with the addition of 
more lead. There is some loss of gold in the slag. 

Iron or Manganese Alloys .—The operation is tedious and difficult with 
these alloys, as they are difficult to fuse, having higher melting points than 
pure gold, 1 and the oxides of iron do not form easily fusible compounds 
with the litharge. An extremely high temperature is required ; ten parts 
of lead, one of borax, and one of silica usually suffice. 

Cobalt ancl Nickel .—Twenty parts of lead are used, but no borax at first, 
so that the oxidation of the nickel may not be hindered. A very high tem¬ 
perature and the subsequent addition of two parts of borax are necessary. 
Several successive scorifications are required as nickel and cobalt are difficult 
to oxidise. 

Zinc .—Oxide of zinc does not form a fusible mixture with litharge, and 
the slag is only rendered pasty by borax, unless it is added in large quant if ies. 
Gold is lost in the slag, but the loss is minimised by slagging off the zinc 
as rapidly as possible. Use 15 to 20 parts of lead and two to three parts 
of silica, with a little borax. Instead of silica, caustic soda may be used 
(W. A. 0. Newman). 

Tin .—Twenty parts of lead are required ; oxide of tin is rapidly formed 
but the slag is not easily fusible. Large amounts of borax are necessary, 
or still better, borax mixed with caustic potash or soda which forms 
a fusible stannate with Sn0 2 . 

Aluminium .—Alloys containing this metal cannot be assayed by srori- 
ficationandcupellation. As soon as fusion takes place in the inutile, aluminium 
floats to the top of the bath, being of low density, and is rapidly oxidised, 
producing alumina which forms an exceedingly infusible scoria not easily 
removed by litharge. The production of the latter, moreover, is checked 
by the scum. Caustic soda would form a fusible alumina!e. 

Edward Matthey observes 2 that the removal of aluminium by digestion 
in hydrochloric acid, and the collection of the residual gold, does not vield 
satisfactory results. The process he recommends is as follows : Accurately 
weighed portions of 50 grains each of the alloys are fused with litharge, under 
a flux of potassium carbonate and borax with a small proportion of powdered 
charcoal, and the resulting slag re-fused with a further small quanti!v of 
litharge and powdered charcoal. The lead buttons containing all the gold 
(the aluminium having combined with the fluxes employed) sire cupelled, 
and the resulting gold cupelled with silver and parted with nitric acid in the 
usual manner. The assays must be worked with checks or standards of line 
gold and pure aluminium. 

In the majority of the preceding cases it is better to analyse the alloys 
by wet methods (see p. 553). 

B. Amalgams. —The alloy is placed in a weighed porcelain crucible 
and gradually heated so as to drive off the mercury. After the greater part 
of the mercury has been driven of! the temperature is raised to a full red 
heat which is maintained for half an hour. About 0*1 per cent, of mercury 
still remains in the gold after this treatment and cun only be completely 
removed by cupellation and parting. Checks must be used, as 1 lie loss of gold 
in the operation may amount to 1 per 1,000. 


1 Fr&ny, Ency. Cl urn., vol. in., L’or, p. 117. 

2 Matthey, Phil. Trans. Hoy. Sue., 1892, 183 , A* 047. 
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A better method is to dissolve the mercury in nitric acid mixed with an 
■equal volume of water. A porcelain crucible or basin should be used and 
gentle heat applied, if the action is not too violent the gold does not break 
up, but is left as a spongy coherent mass. It is washed, first with nitric 
acid, and finally with water, and ignited. After ignition, further treatment 
with concentrated nitric, acid for a few moments is necessary. The gold 
still contains some mercury, which is removed by cupellation and parting. 
Mercury may be made use of to collect very finely divided precipitated or 
parted gold into a coherent mass, the mercury being removed with 
nit rie acid. 

C. Platinum Group. --Cupellation must be performed at a higher tem¬ 
perature than usual, and the iridescent bands are seen to remain longer, 
although they are less numerous. 

PlntiiuuH-dohl Alloys.- The button obtained by cupellation is dull and 
crystalline. If the, allov contains as much as 7 or 8 per cent, of platinum 
the cupellation proceeds slowly, brightening is only obtained at a very high 
temperature and the button appears flattened, and has a rough crystalline 
surface and a grey colour. If more than 10 per cent, is present, brightening 
does not occur at all, and the other features just mentioned arc more strik¬ 
ingly exhibited. On parting, the platinum is partly dissolved with the silver, 
but the assay-piece must, he boiled in acid for a. long time, and the parting 
is incomplete. When the ordinary parting assay is used the results are not 
satisfactory if more than 1 or 2 parts of platinum are present per 1,000 of 
allov. It- is neeessarv, if more platinum is present., to add line gold in accord¬ 
ance 1 2 with the rules given in the section below on the assay of alloys of gold, 
diver, platinum and copper. 

Kdward Matlhev recommends 1 the following method for alloys of 
platinum 000, and gold loo parts: 50 grains of each of the alloys are taken 
and triadi‘(l with an excess ol nit rohydrocldoric acid which gradually dissolves 
t he whole. The resulting solutions of platinum-gold chloride arc then evapo¬ 
rated nearly to drvness to drive oil the free acid and diluted with distilled 
water to about 20* e.c., a. degree of strength ascertained by experiment to 
be the best for the preripilat ion of the gold. The metallic gold is thrown 
< low n by means of ervstals ol ox a,lie, acid, and is carefully washed, dried 
and weighed. It is neeessarv to use eheeks. 

AI In jf s of Unltf Ailm\ Plaiinnm and Copper.- In this ease it is necessary 
‘to determine in the. first, instance the approximate composition of the alloy 
and afterwards to make an exact assay. 

In the tt ppvnxinnde ansapA tin*, a,mount, taken is usually 50 milligrammes. 
This is cupelled with 1 gramme, of lead at. a very high temperature, and if 
the button is tlat.it, is again cupelled with more haul. Whim a rounded button 
has been produced its \\ eight is accepted as that ol t lie,gold, silver and plat.inum 
together. Tin* button is cupelled with twice its weight, of silver and parted 
in concent rated sulphuric acid, which dissolves the silver and leaves the gold 
and platinum as a residue. The gold is parted from the. plat,inum in nitric 
arid, hut, it. is neeessarv tor the amount, ol gold to he at least, ten times that 
of t he platinum, in order that the result, may be satisfactory. This propor¬ 
tion of gold is accordingly added with 2J1 times its weight, of silver, and the 
cupelled button is parted in nitric, acid. Tin*, cornet, represent,s the original 


1 MaUhcy, (>i>. rit., p. (MU. 

2 T. K. Iittsr, Tin /‘nr/oitH M<t<th s\ ]>. 27 
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gold contents (after allowing for tlie amount added) and the platinum is taken 
by difference. 

Thus, to take an example :— 

Weight of alloy taken for assay, . . 100 half-milligrammes. 

Weight after cupellation (Au + Pt + Ag), .95 ,, 

To this is added 100 mg. of silver, and 
the whole is cupelled. The weight after 
second cupellation and parting in sul¬ 
phuric acid (Au + Pt) is . 75 ,, 

To this 750 half-milligrammes of gold and 2-1- x 825 or 2,062*5 half¬ 
milligrammes of silver are added, and the whole is cupelled. 

Weight after third cupellation and parting in nitric acid = 800 half¬ 
milligrammes, of which 750 had been added in the form of pure gold. The 
approximate composition of this alloy is thus determined to be as follows :— 

Gold, ........ 50 

Platinum, . . . . . . .25 

Silver, ........ 20 

Copper, ....... 5 

100 

Final or Exact Assay .—Errors may occur owing to the following 
causes :— 

(!) In cupellation, copper is retained and is liable to be weighed as silver. 
A second cupellation with fresh lead would remove the copper but occasion 
a loss of silver. 

(2) In the sulphuric acid parting some platinum may be dissolved in the 
strong acid. 1 This is prevented by using slightly diluted acid for the first 
boiling—<?.</., 100 parts by volume of concentrated acid, diluted with 20 parts 
of water. The second boiling may be in concentrated acid, or similarly 
diluted acid. On the other hand, part of the silver remains undissolved in 
sulphuric acid. 2 * This can be prevented (a) by increasing the proportion of 
silver to 8 or 10 times that of the gold and platinum taken together, a course 
which results in the cornet breaking up ; or (b) by adding gold to make 
its ratio to platinum at least 10 to 1, and adding an amount of silver equal 
to three times the amount of platinum and gold combined. 2 

(3) In the nitric acid parting, part of the platinum remains in the cornet 
undissolved. The amount, however, is small (1 or 2 parts per 1,000) if the 
ratio of gold to platinum is 10 to .1, and that of silver to gold and platinum 
combined about 3 to J. 4 The errors are avoided or reduced to small propor¬ 
tions by the use of proofs or check assay pieces, the composition of which is 
determined by the approximate assay, and by the adoption of the following 
scheme of operations, which was worked out by M. Forest at the Paris Mint. 5 

1 A. Kteimnami, J. Hoe. Chan. Ind,, 1011, 30 , 1210. 

2 J. F. Thompson and E. H. Miller, »/. Amur. ('hern. S'or., 1900, 28 , 1115. 

8 H. Carmichael, Hoc, Chan, fnd., 1900, 22,1024. 

4 Carmichael, foe. n’t. ; also Thompson and Miller, toe. rif. 

5 (pm * Jtupport par P Administration den Mommies et Medailtes , 1901, p. xxix. See also 
E. A. Smith, The Humph' ntj and Assay of the Precious Metals, pp. 410-42S. 
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Take 0*5 gramme (“ 1,000 55 in gold bullion assay weights) of the alloy 
for the sulphuric acid parting if the platinum does not exceed 100 milliemes, 
and less weight if a greater proportion of platinum is present. Gold is 
added, if necessary, to give a ratio of ten parts of gold to one of platinum. 

The amount of lead required for cupellation is about double the amount 
of lead which would be required in a gold assay (see p. 527), so that in a case 
in which the copper amounts to 150 per 1,000, about 15 grammes of lead 
would be used for 0-5 gramme of the alloy. In cases where the platinum 
exceeds 200 per 1,000 of the alloy, d’Arcet and Chaudet recommend a second 
cupellation with 1 or 2 grammes of lead. 

If there is a surcharge in the proofs of more than one or two parts per 
1,000 in the first cupellation, showing retention of copper, the prills are 
recupelled with fresh lead. 

Taking as an example a case in which the approximate assay of the 
alloy is— 


Gold, .... 

. 500 

Platinum, 

.250 

Silver, .... 

. 100 

Copper, 

. 150 


1,000 


the weight taken for assay will be 0*25 gramme. 

The cupelled button or prill in this case requires the addition of 0*5 
gramme of gold, and is cupelled with 3 parts of silver to 1 part of gold 
and platinum taken together-—that is to say— 

Gold + platinum =0*75 gramme. 

Silver already present = 0*025 

Silver required to be added = 2*225 grammes. 

The amount of lead required for this second cupellation is 5 grammes. 

The button is worked as described above in the assay of gold bullion 
and the cornet boiled in slightly diluted sulphuric acid for ten minutes. 
This is a delicate operation, as the boiling point of sulphuric acid (325 u C.) 
is so high that glass vessels are liable to be cracked by cold draughts. More¬ 
over, the acid boils explosively with heavy bumping, and boiling sulphuric 
acid is terribly corrosive and indicts dangerous wounds. It is advisable 
to use silica ware or a, platinum boiler, if possible, but if glass is used it must 
be protected from the air by being wrapped in asbestos, and heated at the 
sides more than at the bottom. Sometimes pieces of carbon are added or 
a capillary tube, 1 to assist the acid to boil quietly. After boiling, the vessel 
is allowed to cool, as otherwise it would crack during decantation. The liquid 
is then decanted into a dry vessel, or into a considerable bulk of cold water, 
to avoid danger from the heat generated by mixing sulphuric acid and water. 
The decantation must be as complete as possible, to avoid heating on the 
addition of the washing water, which should be warm in order to dissolve 
the sulphate of silver. After washing twice, the cornet is again boiled for 
ten minutes in sulphuric acid and washed, dried and. annealed. Its weight 
less 0*5 gramme, the amount of gold added, gives the amount of gold 
+ platinum, in this case 750 per 1,000. 


1 Smith, op. cit ., p. 411). 
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For the determination of the gold, 0*25 gramme or 500 half-milligrammes 
of the original alloy is taken, containing approximately— 

250 gold 
125 platinum 
50 silver 
75 copper. 

This is cupelled with 0*5 gramme of pure gold, making 10 parts of gold to 
1 part of platinum, and 2*25 grammes of silver and 5 grammes of lead. The 
resulting button is worked and parted in nitric acid as described in the assay 
of gold bullion. If, as generally happens, there is a surcharge in the check 
assays of more than 1 or 2 parts per 1,000, showing the retention of platinum, 
the inquartation and parting is repeated. The final weight is then 1,250, 
and after deducting 1,000 and doubling the remainder, the result 500 is 
obtained. 

If necessary as small a quantity as 0*1 gramme may be taken for assay. 
This is a convenient amount for alloys containing 900 to 950 platinum and 
the remainder gold. 

The cupellation requires a higher temperature in proportion as the per¬ 
centage of platinum is greater, and alloys containing over 50 per cent, of 
platinum cannot be freed from lead without the help of the oxygen-gas blow¬ 
pipe. The dissolved platinum colours the nitric acid solutions brown. The 
cornets are dark coloured or grey if they contain platinum. 

Palladium-Gold Alloys .—The palladium is dissolved in parting if the 
weight of silver is at least three times that of the gold, yielding an orange 
coloured solution. Matthey recommends double parting. Separation may 
also be effected by fusion with six to eight parts of potassium bisulphate, 
and dissolving out the dark brown palladious sulphate by boiling water. 1 
A second fusion is usually necessary to render the gold residue quite pure. 

As in the case of platinum, palladium may be separated from gold by 
dissolving the alloy in aqua regia, evaporating to dryness, taking up with 
water and precipitating the gold by oxalic acid from a very dilute solution : 
the palladium remains in solution. 

Rhodium- and Iridium-Gold Alloys. —Iridium, if present, always sinks 
to the bottom of the cupelled button as it is very dense (specific gravity = 
21-38), and is not usually fused at the temperature of the muffle, but occurs 
in the state of fine black crystalline particles. Hence, when the button is 
rolled into a cornet with the lower face outwards (p. 535) iridium occurs as 
black sooty spots or streaks which are seen by a lens to fill up depressions 
in the surface of the gold. 

Both rhodium and iridium are almost insoluble in aqua regia. If gold 
alloys containing both of them are parted in the ordinary way with nitric 
acicl, only a small quantity of rhodium goes into solution with the silver. 
The residue consisting of the gold, the iridium and most of the rhodium 
may then be attacked by dilute aqua regia when the gold is dissolved together 
with only traces of the other metals. These may be separated by evaporating 
the solution to dryness and heating to dull redness, when the reduced metals 
being no longer alloyed may be completely separated by dissolving the gold 
in aqua regia. 

1 H. Rose, quoted by E. Cumenge and E. Fuchs, Vor dans le lalo.-ntoire (Fremy, Ency. 
Chim p. 177. 
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According to d’Hennin, 1 iridium may be separated from gold by fusing 
it with fluxes, the charge being made up as follows :— 

Iridic gold, . . . . . .12*5 grains. 

Sodium arsenate, ..... 3 „ 

Black flux (a deflagrated mixture of nitre 

and tartar), . . . . . . 18 „ 

Ordinary flux (consisting of borax, cream of 

tartar, charcoal and litharge), . .20 „ 

The iridium forms a speiss with the iron and the arsenic, and the lead button 
formed at the bottom of the fused mass contains all the gold. 

The estimation of osmium, iridium, and ruthenium in gold bullion has 
also been studied by Riche, Leidie, and Quennessen, 2 assayers at the French 
Mint. 

D. Tellurium Alloys.—These must be treated by wet methods. The 
alloy may be dissolved in nitrohydrochloric acid, and the solution con¬ 
taining both gold and tellurium evaporated with a large excess of hydro¬ 
chloric acid until no more chlorine is given off, when both gold and tellurium 
are readily precipitated by a current of sulphur dioxide gas. On attacking 
the precipitate with dilute nitric acid the tellurium is dissolved in the state 
of tellurous acid, and the gold residue may he dried and weighed, and its 
purity ascertained by inquartation and parting. The greater part of the 
tellurium may be removed from gold-tellurium alloys by boiling in nitric 
acid, and the residue can be cupelled and parted with very little loss of gold. 

Wet Methods of Assay of Gold Alloys, Compounds, etc.—Assays or com¬ 
plete analyses of gold bullion, natural minerals, etc., can be made by the 
•ordinary chemical methods given in books on quantitative analysis. From 
1 to 5 grammes of bullion are usually enough, but a much larger amount is 
necessary if the alloy is nearly pure gold. M. Forest 3 takes 300 grammes 
of gold bullion when examining it for small quantities of impurities. In 
general the residue left after prolonged action of nitric, or sulphuric, a,(del is 
not sufficiently pure to weigh as gold, and complete solution in aqua, regia 
is usually necessary. From the solution the gold may be precipitated by 
{a) ferrous sulphate, (h) sulphurous acid, (c) oxalic, acid, (d) sulphuretted 
hydrogen, (c) ammonium sulphide, followed by the addition of hydrochloric 
acid. The following remarks may be of value in aiding the chemist in his 
choice of a, precipitant in any particular case. 

Nitric acid must always he expelled from the solution by warming with 
successive additions of hydrochloric acid. The arid solution must not. be 
heated too strongly or loss of gold chloride by volatilisation occurs. Some 
other chlorides escape more freely. Ferrous sulpha,to and sulphurous acid 
act well in strongly acid (1101) solutions ; oxalic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and ammonium sulphide best in presence of small quantities of 1101. The 
solution should he dilute (say 1 part of gold in 300 of water), so that other 
metals may not be carried down by the gold. Sulphate of iron gives a, very 
finely divided precipitate which is (iillioult to wash by decantation without 
loss; precipitation is slow in cold solutions. Oxalic acid causes plates and 
scales to form which are readily washed and are very pure; it acts best, in 

1 d’Hemnn, J)inrjL Pol if. I37» -It'! 

2 Haiti four Rapport par PA d m inixtrat ion des Mo a a air# cl Mid ai! lex, lUOJi, p, xxix. 

3 Forest, Nntribmc Rapport par P Admin idration dm Manna tot ct Medaillcx, 11MM, p. xxxi. 
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boiling liquids, but a temperature of 80° for forty-eight hours suffices ; in 
the cold or in the presence of much hydrochloric acid or alkaline chlorides 
the action is very slow and partial; a large excess of the precipitant must 
be present. Oxalic acid is used for solutions containing metals of the platinum 
group, which are not precipitated by it. Alkaline oxalates act better than 
the free acid. 

Sulphurous acid is an excellent precipitant for most solutions. It acts 
rapidly and completely in the cold, and does not readily precipitate other 
metals, except tellurium. Sulphuretted hydrogen is used in the absence 
of all other metals whose sulphides are insoluble in hydrochloric acid. 

In all cases careful consideration must be given to the nature of the 
base metals present, and the precipitant which will not render any of them 
insoluble must be selected. 

Other Methods of Bullion Assay. —Among methods which have been 
proposed at various times, and which may still be of service occasionally 
in particular cases, may be mentioned (1) The trial by the touchstone 
(a method still extensively used by jewellers) ; the assay by means of 
considerations as to (2) the colour, and (3) the density of alloys; (4) 
spectroscopic assay. A brief description of each of these methods is 
appended. 

1. Trial by the Touchstone. —This, is the oldest method of assay. It is. 
described by Theophrastus, about 300 b.c., 1 and the methods in use in Ger¬ 
many in the 16th century are fully detailed in Agricola. 2 The assay consists, 
in rubbing the gold bullion to be tested on a hard dark-coloured smooth 
stone, and comparing the appearance and colour of the streak with those 
made by carefully prepared touch needles of known composition. The 
effect of the action of nitric acid and dilute aqua regia on these streaks is 
also noted. Touchstones usually consist of Lydianstone or of silicifLed wood, 
and black or dark green stones are best. Only alloys of gold and copper 
or of gold and silver can be thus tested. The trial is more sensitive for alloys 
below 750 fine than for higher standards. The amount of gold in alloys 
between 700 and 800 fine can be determined correct to 5 parts per 1,000. 

2. Colour and Hardness of Alloys. —These properties form a guide to- 
the composition of copper-gold alloys, an increase of copper corresponding 
to a heightening of the colour and an increase of the hardness as tested with 
shears or a knife. On heating the alloy to redness in air, the degree of black¬ 
ening of the surface is a further indication of the percentage composition, 
if compared with plates of known fineness. 

3. Density of Gold-copper Alloys. —The determination of the fineness 
of these alloys by taking their densities was investigated by Roberts- 
Austen at the Royal Mint in 1876. 3 He showed that the densities found 
by experiments were nearly equal to those obtained by calculation on the 
assumption that the union of the two metals was accompanied neither by 
contraction nor expansion. The alloys examined ranged from 860 to 1,000 
fine, and were made into discs which were all compressed to the same extent. 
The conclusion arrived at was that the fineness of large masses of gold can be 
deduced from their densities correct to Yubiru P ar ^* In the case of individual 
coins the results are only approximate. 


1 See Hoover’s Agricola , p. 252, note 37. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 252-2G0. 

3 Roberts-Austen, Seventh Annual Report of the Mint , 1870, p. 41. 
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4. Assay by means of the Spectroscope. —This method of determining 
the composition of gold-copper alloys was investigated by Lockyer and 
Koberts-Austen. 1 The arc spectrum of pure gold was shown to be altered 
by successive additions of copper, and near the English standard (916*6 fine) 
a difference of 2 or 3 parts in 10,000 in composition could be readily detected, 
but the amount of metal volatilised is so small that it cannot be made to 
represent with certainty the average composition of the mass, which is never 
perfectly homogeneous. When operating on a slip of alloy formed of 


Silver, 

708 

Copper, 

254 

Gold, 

38 


1,000 


the spectra of copper and silver alone were visible (Cupel). In an alloy of 
gold and copper containing from 200 to 250 parts in the 1,000 of the precious 
metal, the gold spectrum is barely visible. On the other hand, in an alloy 
of gold and copper containing traces only (-01 per cent.) of the latter, the copper 
spectrum was distinctly shown. 

The detection of traces of gold in alloys or ores by means of the spectro¬ 
scope, though sometimes attempted, is not remarkable for its delicacy or 
certainty. One method of procedure 2 is to dissolve the auriferous material 
in aqua regia, evaporate off the nitric acid, and pass induction sparks through 
the surface film of liquid, when the spectrum shows some narrow bands 
and some nebulous bands. The latter only are seen if a drop of the solution 
is placed in a Bunsen flame. The method may sometimes be useful when 
complex minerals arc being examined. 


1 Lockyer and Roberts-A listen, Phil. Trans. Hop. Sac., 1874, 164 , fii. J, 405, and Mint 
Jicport, 1874, )>. 88 . 

2 Fremy, tinep. Chim.^ vol. in., L’or, p. 184. 
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STATISTICS OF GOLD PRODUCTION. 

Annual Production of the Gold Mines of the World. —The production of 
gold in ancient times cannot be closely estimated, but, judged from a modern 
standpoint, it was probably very small. In the middle ages, however, between 
the fall of Rome and the discovery of America, the production was far smaller 
than before, and Jacob observes that in this period “ the precious metals 
were sought not by exploring the bowels of the earth, but by the more 
summary process of conquest, tribute, and plunder.” Even after the ex¬ 
ploitation of the New World began, the output of gold was for many years 
much too small to satisfy the cupidity of the conquerors. The development 
of the mining industry was prevented by the ruin and destruction of the 
natives, and by the almost incessant irregular warfare waged against the 
Spaniards in America in the 16th century, first by the Dutch and later by 
the English. Fifty years elapsed after Columbus discovered America, before 
the annual production of gold reached £1,000,000, and even at the end of 
the 17th century Soetbeer 1 estimates that it was only £1,500,000. The 
discovery and working of the rich Brazilian placers during the next half 
century raised the annual product to over £3,500,000 in the period 1740- 
1760 (Soetbeer), but as these deposits became exhausted, the output again 
fell off, and in the period 1810-1820 had again sunk to about £1,500,000 per 
annum. The gradual development of the Siberian placers was the main 
cause of the subsequent steady increase in production up to an average 
of £7,500,000 per annum in the period 1841-1850 (Soetbeer), and this was 
followed by a sudden rise consequent on the discoveries in California and 
Australia. The maximum output from the rich placers of these countries 
was reached in 1852, when the world’s production of gold is estimated by 
Sir Hector Hay to have been £36,500,000. 2 After falling to £21,000,000 
in 1862 (Hay), the output remained nearly stationary until about the year 
1888, when, from various causes mentioned below, the production again 
began to increase, and in 1899 reached £63,000,000. After a sudden fall 
to £53,000,000 in 1900 owing to the Boer War, the increase in production 
was resumed, and in 1911 the output was £98,000,000, the greatest amount 
on record. 

The increase since 1888 is due (1) to the discovery and development of 
new districts, and (2) to the progress in the art of metallurgy. The goldfields 
in South and West Africa, in West Australia, on the Yukon, at Cripple Creek 
in Colorado, in Mexico, Canada, India, and several other countries, have all 


1 Soetbeer, Materialen, etc., 1879, p. 1. 

2 First Report of the Commission on the Precious Metals (C. 5,099), 1887, p. 808. 
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been developed since 1888. The production in Africa alone rose from £900,000 
in 1888 to £43,500,000 in 1912. With modern practice, the development, 
working out and abandonment of gold deposits is far more rapid than in 
former times, and some of these fields already show signs of approaching 
exhaustion. 

The increase of production due to improved metallurgical methods is- 
difficult to estimate. Most of it must certainly be put down to the account 
of the cyanide process. 

As regards the future production, it is obviously impossible to predict 
what will be the effect of the opening up of goldfields as yet undiscovered, 
or of the invention of new processes for treating ore of lower grade than that 
which can now be dealt with profitably. Excluding the Transvaal, the pro¬ 
duction of the rest of the world has been falling since 1909, and that of the 
Transvaal has fallen since 1912. In the existing conditions a continued fall 
in the world’s output appears to be indicated. 


TABLE LY.— Gold Production of this World, 
1848-1913. 


War. 

Value in ii Millions. 

Year. 

Value fu C M 

ISIS 

13-5 

1881 

20*5 

1849 

17-5 

1 SS2 

20 *2 

1S50 

18-5 

1 883 

10*5 

1851 

24*0 

1 884 

10*1 

1852 

35*5 

1885 

10*5 

1853 

31 0 

1885 

20*4 

1851 

25*1 

1887 

21*7 

1855 

27*0 

1888 

22*5 

1855 

29'5 

1889 

24*0 

1857 

25*5 

1890 

2.* >'2 

1858 

24 8 

1891 

25*8 

1859 

24 *9 

1892 

30*1 

1850 

23 \S 

1893 

32 *4 

1851 

22*8 

1894 

37 2 

1852 

21 *1 

1895 

40*9 

1853 

21 3 

1895 

41 *5 

1854 

22*5 

1 1897 

48*5 

1855 

21 *0 

I 1898 

50*0 

1855 

24 *2 

| 1899 

53*0 

1857 

23*2 

; 1900 

i 53-7 

1858 

24 *0 

| 1901 

1 53*4 

1859 

21 *2 

! 1002 

51*1 

1870 

23*8 

1 1903 

57'2 

1871 

23*3 

! 1901 

70'5 

1872 

22*0 | 

j 1905 

70 2 

1873 

22*3 

| 1905 

81 *7 

1874 

2L5 

1007 

83*0 

1875 

22* 1 

1008 

80*5 

1875 

22*3 

! 1009 

03*7 

1877 

23*4 

■' 1010 

04*7 

1878 

22 * 1 

!| ion 

j! 1012 

07*0 

1879 

20*8 

! *07 5 

1880 

21*2 

! 1913 

1 03 3 


II 
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The table on p. 557 gives the production of gold in the world in millions 
of pounds sterling for each year from 1848 to 1913. 1 2 The figures for the 
years 1848 to 1851 are quoted from A. Del Mar’s History of the Precious 
Metals, p. 179, and the Westminster Review, Jan., 1876. Those for the 
years 1852 to 1885 are on the authority of Sir Hector Hay ( Report of the 
Commission on the Precious Metals, 1887 (C. 5099), p. 308). Those for 
the years 1886 to 1899 are from the Reports of the Director of the United 
States Mint. Those for the years 1900 to 1911 are from the Reports of 
the Chief Inspector of Mines, Home Office (Mines and Quarries, Part IV., 
annually). Those for the years 1912 and 1913 are from the Mineral 
Industry. These authorities are the best available. Where the original 
estimates are in dollars or kilogrammes, they have been converted into the 
value in pounds sterling. 

The figures in the following table giving the relative production for 
the years 1900 to 1911 in the British Empire and in Foreign Countries 
are from Mines and Quarries (Home Office annual publication), Part IV. 
The figures for the years 1912 and 1913 arc from the Mineral Industry :— 


TABLE LVI.— Relative Production of Gold. 



British Empire. 

Best of World. 


Year. 





'Petal Kilos. 


Kilos. 

Percentage. 

Kilos. 

Percentage. 


1900, 

188,491 

47-94 

204,705 

52-00 

393,190 

1901, 

184,854 

47-28 

200,171 

52-72 

391,025 

1902, 

232,507 

51-94 

215,137 

48-00 

447,044 

1903, 

284,837 

57-92 

200,835 

42-08 

491, G72 

1904, 

300,133 

59-31 

209,994 

40-09 

510,127 

1905, , 

342,005 

58-95 

238,082 

41-05 

580,087 

1900, 

304,189 

00-84 

234,447 

39-10 

598,630 

1907, | 

372,149 1 

00-52 

242,583 

39-48 

014,732 

1908, ! 

392,080 

59-84 1 

203,250 

40-10 

055,338 

1909, i 

395,281 

57-02 

290,748 

42-38 

080,029 

1910, | 

393,152 

50-09 

300,224 

43-31 

093,376 

1911, 1 

410,477 

57-25 

300,388 

42-75 

710,805 

1912, I 

430,985 ! 

01-22 

270,882 

38-78 

713,807 

1913, 

432,549 

1 

03-31 

250,302 

30-00 

082,911 


i 


The curves in Fig. 222 are based on these figures. 

The production of gold contained in or obtained from ore raised in the 
individual countries of the world during the year 1911 are given in the 
table on p. 559.- 


1 The value of 1 oz. troy of fine gold is approximately £4 4s. 11 ‘45 Id. or JfcM’2477273. • The 
logarithm of this number is 0*0281,550. The value of 1 kilogramme or 32T507207 ozs. of fine 
gold is £130*56750, logarithm 2T353475. In United States currency these values are— 
1 oz. $20.071452, 1 kilogramme $004.0025. 

2 Mims and Quarries, 1911, Part iv., Home Office, Cd. 7,217. 
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Year 


Fig. 222.—Gold Production of tlio World. 


TABLE LVIJ. 


British Empire. 

Output in KIIoh. 


Great Britain and Ireland, , . . . J l 

Canada, . . . . . , .14,717 

Newfoundland, . , . . . . 71 

British Guiana,, ...... 1,342 

South Africa, ...... 25(3,642 

Rhodesia, ....... 19,573 

Swaziland, ....... 460 

Bechuanaland Protectorate, . . . . 170 

Gold Coast,.7,899 

Australia,. . 77,346 

New Zealand, ...... 14,148 

Papua,. 455 

British Borneo,.879 

India,.16,388 

British Protected Malay States, ... 89 

Federated Malay States, .... 287 


Total for British Empire, . . . 410,477 
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Rest of World. 

Europe — 


Output in Kilos. 


France, ...... 

2,726 

Germany, ...... 

117 

Austria-Hungary, ..... 

3,467 

Italy, ....... 

29 

Portugal, ...... 

76 

Servia, ...... 

421 

Turkey, ...... 

1 

Sweden, ...... 

11 

Russia (for 1910), .... 

. 64,95S 

North America — 

United States, ..... 

. 145,784 

Mexico, ...... 

. * 42,775 

South America — 

Argentine, ...... 

435 

Bolivia, ...... 

33 

Brazil, ....... 

3,428 

Chile,. 

1,112 

Colombia, ...... 

4,766 

Costa Rica, ...... 

1,370 

Cuba, ....... 

30 

Ecuador, ...... 

416 

French Guiana, ..... 

2,994 

Dutch Guiana, ..... 

798 

Honduras, ...... 

1,301 

Nicaragua, ...... 

1,400 

Panama, ...... 

121 

Peru, ....... 

741. 

Uruguay, ...... 

100 

Venezuela, ...... 

1,278 


Africa — 


Abyssinia, . . . . . . . 304 

Belgian Congo, . . . . . . 913 

Egypt, '.151S 

French West Africa, ..... 55 

German East Africa, ..... 575 

Portuguese East Africa, ..... 98 

Madagascar, ....... 2,850 

Asia — 

China, ........ 4,987 

Indo-China, . . . . . . . 118 

Japan,.4,081 

Formosa, ....... 1,752 

Korea, ........ 4,348 

Dutch East Indies, ..... 4,055 

Philippine Islands, ..... 290 


Total for rest of world, 


300,388 


Total Output of the World in 1911, 710,805 kilogrammes, or 23,047,728 ozs. 

f the total, South Africa contributed 34-8 per cent., United States 20-4 
ent., Australia 10-8 per cent., Russia 9 per cent., and Mexico 6 per cent., 
- five countries contributing 81 per cent, of the output between them. 
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The product of the United States for 1913, excluding the Philippine 
Islands and Porto Eico, is divisible as follows :— 1 


California, 
Colorado, . 
Alaska, 

Nevada, . 
South Dakota, 
Arizona, . 
Utah, 

Montana, . 
Oregon, . 
Idaho, 

New Mexico, 
Washington, 
North Carolina, 
Other States, 


$20,241,300 

18,109,700- 

15,201,300 

11,977,400 

7,214,200 

4,101,400 

3.570.300 

3.320.900 

1.477.900 

1.244.300 
892,000 
657,500 
115,200 

52,900 


Total, 


$88,176,300 


The product of Australia in 1913 is divisible as follows :— 2 


Ozs. Pino. 

Western Australia, ..... .1,314,043 

Victoria, ....... 434,932 

Queensland, ...... 265,73)5 

New South Wales, ..... .149,657 

Tasmania, ...... 33,400 

South Australia, ..... 7,689 


Total, 


2,205,456 


The product of the Witwatersrand alone in 1913 was 8,430,998 ozs. fine 
of the value of £35,812,005, a or 38*4 per cent, of the output ol the world. 

The total product of the chief gold-producing countries for the years 
1850-19 L3 was as follows - 4 


Australia and New Zealand (from 1851), 
United States (from 1849), 

Canada (from 1862), 

India (from 1880), .... 
West Africa (from 1880), 

Transvaal (from 1884), . 

‘Rhodesia (from 1898), . 

Other countries, .... 


.£640,607,000 
722,294,000 
63,994,000 
42,381,000 
.12,050,000 
401,000,000 
25,282,000 
513,613,000 


Total, 


£2,451,221,000 


1 Report of the J)irector of the ( r .R. filing 1014, p. 107. 

2 Annual Report of the Mint, London, 101.0, p. 150. 

3 Report of the Tranrraul Chamber of Miner. 
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Cost of Production of Gold. —In view of the fact that the value of money 
is measured in almost all gold-producing countries by means of the weight 
of the metal itself, it would be of special interest to estimate the average 
cost per ounce of its production. Complete data, however, are lacking. 
In the leading goldfield • of the world, the Witwatersrand, the cost of pro¬ 
duction per fine ounce of gold at those mills which were working more or 
less continuously seems to have been about £3 10s. in 1892, and Hatch 
and Chalmers estimated it for the mines situated on the outcrop of the 
Main Reef at about £2 14s. in 1895. Later details are as follows for the 
Witwatersrand:— 1 


TABLE LVIII. 


Year. 

Tons of Ore 

Cost per Ton 

Gold Produced, 

Working Cost per 

Milled. 

Milled. 

Ozs. 

Oz. of Gold. 

1908 1 

t 18,196,589 

18s. Od. 

6,782,538 

£2 9 6 

1913 ! 

i 

25,628,432 

17s. lid. 

8,430,998 

2 14 4 


In spite of the improvements in mining and metallurgical practice, it 
is clear that the cost of producing an ounce of gold in the Transvaal has been 
increasing of late years, owing to the fall in the grade of the ore and to the 
rise in prices, which involves an increase in the cost of labour and supplies. 

If, however, the results on the Witwatersrand can be taken as an index 
of the industry of gold production generally, it is clear that prices must rise 
much more—that is to say, the value of gold must depreciate considerably 
further—before any perceptible check is given to the output from that cause. 
The slight falling of! of output during the last two or three years appears 
to be due entirely to the partial exhaustion of the existing goldfields. 

Consumption of Gold. —Many attempts have been made at various times 
to estimate the amount of gold used annually for purposes other than that 
of additional coinage. In 1831, Jacob 2 estimated the annual amount of 
gold 66 converted into utensils and ornaments ” at about £4,500,000, while 
the production was under £2,000,000, without counting, however, imports 
from India and China, which were supposed to be considerable. In 1881, 
Dr. Soetbeer estimated the annual industrial consumption of gold in the 
world, after making deductions for old material employed, as amounting to 
84,000 kilogrammes or £11,500,000, and in 1885 he put it at 90,000 kilogrammes 
or £12,300,000, against a production of £21,000,000. In 1891, the same 
authority gave the industrial consumption of gold added to the amount 
hoarded and that exported to the East as 120,000 kilogrammes or £16,400,000, 
against a production of £24,000,000. In 1894, Ottomar Haupt 3 estimated 
the recent industrial consumption at only 270,000,000 francs or £10,700,000 
per annum,* but the exports to the East are not included in this amount. 
The Director of the United States Mint 4 estimated the industrial consump¬ 
tion for 1893 at $50,500,000 or about £10,300,000, for the year 1903 at 


1 Reports of Transvaal Chamber of Mines. 

2 Jacob, History of the Precious Metals , vol. ii., p. 322. 

3 Haupt, Arbitrages et PariUs , 8th ed., Paris, 1894. 

4 Production of the Precious Metals , 1893, p. 53. Report of the Director of the U.R. Mint , 
1904, p. 48; 1911, p. 24. 
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$76,350,000 or about £15,700,000, and for the year 1910 at $111,848,500 or 
about £23,000,000. Doubtless the industrial consumption of gold is in¬ 
creasing in amount with the increase of population and wealth, but never¬ 
theless it is fair to assume that no such rapid growth has taken place of late 
years in consumption as has been already pointed out to have taken place 
in production. 

The export of gold to India and certain other countries, however, puts 
.a different complexion on the matter. The gold absorbed by India and 
Egypt in particular is in great part hoarded by individuals, who make no 
use of it for purposes of currency, and it may be classed as consumption 
.equally with that used in the arts in the Western world. The Director of 
the United States Mint gives the following amounts 1 as having been diverted 
from monetary use during the eleven years, 1900 to 1910 :— 

Industrial consumption, . . . $958,000,000 

India,. 433,000,000 

Egypt,. 146,000,000 

Japan, ...... 69,000,000 

South America, ..... 343,000,000 

Mexico,. 28,500,000 


Total, .... $1,977,500,000 


The total of about £400,000,000 represents nearly one-half of the pro¬ 
duction of the period. The remainder was mainly added to the stock of gold 
in banks and treasuries, 2 3 very little being required for additions to money 
in actual circulation, in spite of the increase of population and wealth, owing 
to the gradual change in the habits of the people in the management of their 
monetary transactions. 

The world's stock of gold in 1914, excluding India and the East, is put 
by li. A. Lehfeldt :J at 12,410 tons or £J ,695,000,000, 4 and the annual increase 
in this stock at about 3 per cent. The increase is generally regarded as 
having a beneficial effect on the trade of the world, and as tending to cause 
a rise in prices, although there is no general agreement as to the extent of 
its effects in the latter direction. 

1 Report of the Director of the Mhit for 1!) 11, Washington, 1012. 

2 Lug. ait., for details. 

3 Lehfeldt, ./. (-hem. Met. and Mno. Soe. of >S'. Africa, Sept. 1410, p. 52. 

4 Compare estimated stocks of £‘21,000,000 in 1402 and £.*{00,000,000 in 1S50. 
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— Platinum in, 549. 

— preliminary assay, 546. 

— Proofs in, 542. 

— Rhodium in, 552. 

— Scorification in, 547. 

— Surcharge in, 538, 547. 

" Volatilisation of gold in, 8, 539 

— Weighing, 537. 

Weights in, 537, 538. 


Assay of gold ores, 49 ol 

-- amalgamation assay, 518 

"-antimony ores, 500. 

--Argol in, 497 . 

- • arsenical ores, 500. 

•• --balance, 512. 

..basic ores, 500. 

--- bismuth ores, 502. 

--blowpipe assay, 495 . 

--— Borax in, 497 . 

- • — — Charcoal in, 496. 

* ---— chlorination assay, 519. 

----copper ores, 501. 

....Crucible process of. 495 . 

..Cupels in, 503, 514* 


Assay of gold ores— 

—-field assays, 515. 

-- Fluorspar in, 497. 

—- Fluxes in, 497. 

-Fusion of cupel in, 514. 

— Fusion process of, 495. 

-Iridium in, 523. 

-■ lead ores, 502. 

--lead reduction, 496, 498. 

--■ Litharge in, 496. 

Loss of gold in, 508, 517. 

--- portable outfit, 515. 

Reducing agents in, 496. 
Roasting in, 499. 

-Salt in, 497. 

—-- scorification method, 515. 

--Silica in, 497, 

-slags, 499. 

--Slag cleaning in, 500. 

Sodium carbonate in, 497. 

-Spectroscope in, 555. 

telluride ores, 502, 517. 

-Weights in, 495, 513. 

-wet methods, 501, 520. 

- zinc ores, 501. 


Assay of graphite crucibles, 521. 

-of iridium-gold alloys, 549. 

-of metallic copper, 519. 

-of Mint sweep, 521. 

-of palladium-gold alloys, 552. 

-of platinum-gold alloys, 549 . 

-of protective alkali, 344. 

— of Purple of Cassius, 520. 

-of rhodium-gold alloys, 552. 

-of solutions, Chloride, 521. 

....• Cyanide, 522. 

..~~~. Electrolytic, 523. 

--Spectroscope in, 555. 

-—- of tellurium-gold alloys. 553 . 

Assay outfit. Portable, 515. 

Assay ton, 495 . 

Assay weights, 495, 513, 537 . 

Associated Northern Blocks, Kalgoorlie, 298. 

---- Furnaces at, 298. 

Asymmetrical current in electrolytic rc- 
. fining, see Pulsating current. 

Atomic weight of gold, 5 . 

Attwood, G. M., 80. 

Auerbach, 3. 

Aulsebrook, E. E. s 163. 

Aurates, 69. 

Auric bromide, 66. 

-chloride, 60. 

-decomposition by heat, 63. 

- Preparation of, 60, 62. 

-Properties of, 62. 

7 - Volatilisation of, 61, 289, 291. 

Aurichlorides, 66. 

Auric oxide, 68. 

-sulphide, 72. 

Auricyanides, 67. 

Auriferous gravel, 99. 

-Origin of, 129, 132. 

Auriferous quartz, 77. 

Auro-amic sulphide, 72. 
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Aurocyanide of potassium, 67. 

Aurosilicates, 71. 

Aurosulphites, 69. 

Aurous bromide, 66. 

-chloride. 59. 

-in electrolytic refining, 476. 

—— cyanide, 67. 

-iodide, 67. 

-oxide, 68. 

—— sulphide. 72. 

Australia, Gold in, 86. 

-Production of gold in, 561. 

Australian sovereigns, 450. 

Automatic feeding of stamp battery, 17 It 
174. 

Auxiliary assay balance, 538. 

Avery, D., 64. 

Awerkieff, N. D., 13, 19. 

Bagge, M. L., 459. 

Bagration, 323, 327. 

Balance, Assay, 512, 537. 

-Auxiliary assay, 538. 

Ball, H. S.. 237. 

Ballantine, J. B., 275. 

Balling, C., 519, 546. 

Ball mills, 277. 

-at Hannan’s Star, 238. 

Ball stamp, 213. 

Banket ore. Characteristics of, 400. 

Banket, Origin of gold in. 94. 

Banks, E. G., 416. 

Bannister, C. 0., 500, 50(5. 

Barba, A., 146, 147, 153. 

Barbour, P. E„ 421. 

Bar gold, Casting of, 433. 

Barrel chlorination process, 311. 

Barrel for cleaning up, 195. 

Barus, C., 45. 

Basalt, Gold in, 76. 

Base bullion, 422. 

Basic igneous rocks, Gobi in, 88. 

--ores, Assay of, 500. 

Basket filters, 367. 

Bastin, E. S., 96. 

Batca, 101. 

Bateman, E. L., 398. 

Baths of mercury, 212. 

Battery, see Stamp battery. 

-chips, 194. 

-sand, 194, 197. 

Bay, B., 341, 342. 

Bayldon, H. (1, 252, 253. 

Baylis classifier, 417. 

Bayliss, K, T., 199. 

Bazin’s amalgamator, 192. 

Beach mining, 127. 

Beads of gold, Measurement of, 495. 

Beals, K, T., 370. 

Becker, G. F., 20, 94. 

Beckmann, 145, 150, 437. 

Becquerel, 5. 

Begreer, B. W., 489. 

Bohr's cam, 166, 171. 

Beilby, G. T., 3, 23. 


Bench diggings, 99. 

Berdan pan, 229. 

; Bergfeld, L., 8, 55. 

j Bernewitz, M. W. von, see Von Bernewitz. 
Berry, A. J., 45. 

! Bertlielot, 4, 20. 
j Berzelius, 3, 44, 50, 84. 

Bessemerising gold bullion, 429. 

, Bcthanga, Chlorination at, 316. 

Bettel, W., 323, 324, 336, 390, 497, 503. 
Betts, A. G., 467. 

Betty-Carter process, see Lead-zinc couple. 
Beutel, 21. 

; Bidi, Cyaniding at, 396. 

1 Bibliography, 564. 

Bins for ore, 155. 

Biringuccio, 146, 437. 

Bishop, L. D., 366. 

Bismuth, Effect of, on gold. 27. 

-Gold in, 75. 

Bismuth-gold alloys, Native, 85. 

Bismuth in cupellation, 508, 547. 

-ore, Assay of, 502. 

Bisulphate of potash used in refining, 443. 

-of soda, see Sodium bisulphate. 

Black flux, 553. 

Black, Prof., 316. 

, Blackhawk, Screens at, 172. 

■ Black Hills, Tellurides at, 82. 

| Black sand, 183. 

j --Assay of, 523. 

! Black•Skcct mixture for dissolving gold, 22 
Blaisdell vat excavator, 350. 

I Blake crusher, 156. 

! Blake, W. P.,11, 13. 

I Blanching gold alloys, 35. 

| Blankets for catching gold, 2, 153, 262. 

1 Blanket strakes, 262. 

Blanton cam, 165. 

‘ Blast furnace for smelting gold-zinc pro 
cipitatc, 391. 

Bleaching powder in chlorination process 
; 311,312,313. 

Blowing, -see Dry washing. 

Blowpipe assay, 495. 

Blue powder, see Zinc dust. 

, Blue Spur, Hydraulic elevator at, 142. 

.-Billies at, 138. 

| Bluestonc, see Copper sulphate. 

! Bodlander, G., 323. 
j Body of dies, 162. 
i Boiling point of gold, 8. 
i Boltwood, B. B.. 523. 
j Bonar, J., 471, 484. 

; Boneash cupels, 503. 

| -Size of particles in, 504. 

| Boneash, Manufacture of, 503. 

• —-— to cover bullion, 430. 
j Booming, 110. 

| Borax in ore assaying, 497. 

!-in refining bullion, 429. 

|-in scorification, 510. 

J Borchors and McMillan, 466. 

1 Bordeaux, A. F. J., 122. 

! Bom. Baron Inigo, 2, 153. 
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Boronka, 125, 120. 

Bosqui, F. L., 368, 385. 

Boss amalgamation pan, 226. 

Bottger, 40. 

Boulder County, Tellurides in, 82. 

Bovisa, Chlorination at, 315. 

Bowie, A. J., 103, 133. 

Box, Puddling. 104. 

-Sluice, see Sluices. 

Boyle, R., 7. 

Bradford, S. K.. 575. 

Brakpan Mine, Filtration at, 368. 

Brauner, B., 50. 

Breakers, Rock, see Rock breakers. 
Brcreton, E. Le Gay, 396. 

Brett, H. T., 396. 

Bridgman divider, 494. 

-sampler, 492. 

Bring, G. G., 254. 

British Isles, Gold in, 85, 559. 

Britten pan, 229. 

Brittle gold, Causes of, 20, 27, 31, 33, 34, 
38, 44, 51, 430. 

Brittle ores, Crushing of, 220. 

Broadbridgo, W., 227, 238. 

Brokaw, A. D., 90. 

Bromides of gold, 60. 

Bromination process, 315. 

Bromine, Assay by, 519. 

-Effect on' gold of, LS, 19, 22. 

-- in cyanide process, 324, 325, 394. 

Bromo-cyanogon, 394. 

Brooks, H. St. 4., 359. 

Brough, B. H., 145, 150. 

Brown agitator, 301. 

Brown, F. (■., 235, 239, 361. 

Brown gold, 23. 

Brown horseshoe furnace, 293. 

Brown, VV. S., 390. 

Browing H, E., 131. 

Bruckner furnace, 298. 

Briihl, I\ T., 343. 

Brunton, I>. W., 118, 492. 

Brunton sampl(‘r, 492. 

Brunton, W. ()., 430. 

Bryan mill, 221. 

Buchner, 3. 

Bucket dredge, 1L4. 

-scrapers, 119, 123. 

Buckets in dredges, 116. 

Bucking hammer, 494. 

Bucyrns steam shovel, 128. 

Buddies, 262, 263. 

Building for stamp mill, 176, 177. 

Buisson, 3. 

Bullion, gold, Assay of, see Assay of gold 
bullion. 

—-Casting of, 433. 

-Composition of Australian, 451. 

--— 0 f placer, 140. 

-„ 0 f retorted, 200. 

---- 0 f unrefined, 391, 422. 

-- Definition of, 422. 

---frnm 


| Bullion, Gold— 

j -from cyanide process, analyses, 

, 386. 388, 389, 391. 

| —-Granulation of, 438. 

I-Loss of, in melting, 434. 

---Melting, 427. 

-Parting of, 435. 

— - —— production in cyanide process, 

: 386. 

— ... — Refining of, 428. 

|- Sampling of, 433, 526. 

---- Toughening of, 428. 

Bumping concentrators, 264. 

Burgos lustre, 72. 

: Burnham, M. 14., 490. 
i Burt filter press, 374. 

| Butara, 106. 

; Butters and Mein distributor, 349. 

Butters, C., 30(5, 307, 308, 380, 397. 

Butters filter, 368, 

1 Butt of shoo, 168. 

| “ Byzant," 35. 

I 

' Cadmium, Assay of bullion by means of, 

; 523, 546.' 

1 Cadmium-gold alloys, 25, 29. 

Cadmium in cupuliation, 507, 508. 

! Calaverito, 51, 81. 

! Calcination, see. Roasting. 

Calcining, see Roasting. 

! Caloite, Gold in, 76, 77. 

Calcium carbonate in zinc hexes, 340, 313, 
Calcium sulphate, in cyanide process, 335. 

— • in zinc, boxes, 313. 

Cairnes, 1). 1)., 84. 

, (tdees of slime, Formation of, in vacuum 
, liltralion, 359. 

Caldecott cone classifier, 258. 
i - sand filter table, 350. 

' • - ~ system of continuous collection, 350. 


’aldooott, VV. 

A., 

cited, 

80, 

159, 

L72, 

175, 

180, IS2. 

204, 

, 233, 

230. 

259, 

324, 

325, 

329, 332- 

342, 

314, 

350, 

352, 

354, 

356, 

358, 359, 

375, 

378, 

385, 

388, 

389, 

398, 

400. 406. 

131. 







j California, Chlorination in, 302, 309. 

. Californian dredge, 116, 118. 

1 California., Placers of, 129. 

..Origin of, 132. 

i - - stamps, 159. 

| • .— Revolution of. 166. 

! Gallon, 4., 271. 

I Callow screen, 256. 
j (lam-pulley, 1.06. 

; Cams, 164. 

| — - Bohr, 166, 171. 

Blanton, 165. 

.Distortion of, 171. 

• - - - Effect on lift of stamp of, 1.69, 171. 
.- New Blanton, 165. 

- .Noise of, 170. 

— Reversing, 166. 

Cam-shaft, 163. 

i ____t’Jnfiru 1 
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Canada, Tellurides in, S4. 

Capacity of tube mills, 237. 

Capel, 555. 

Carbide of gold, 71. 

Carbonaceous matter, Precipitation of gold 
by, 318, 337, 343, 385. 

Carbonate of soda, see Sodium carbonate. 
Carbonates as solvents for gold, 20. 

Carbon in cyanide process, 343, 385. 

- .see Charcoal as precipitant. 

Card concentrator, 417. 

Carey, E. E., 192. 

Carmichael, H., 550. 

Carnot, A., 83, 521. 

Carolina, Chlorination in, 311. 

Carpenter, J. A., 306. 

Carter, E. E., 253. 

Carter, P., 188. 

Carter, T. L., 509. 

Casey, It. C4., 465. 

Cassius, Purple of, 3, 55, 73. 

-Assay of, 520. 

Casting gold ingots, 433. 

Caustic soda, see Alkali. 

Cazo process, 147, 153. 

Cementation, 436. 

Cement gravel, 131, 139. 

-Disintegration of, 141. 

---Treatment of, 140, 149. 

-- mills, 140. 

-pan, 141. 

Centrifugal pumps in cyaniding, 404. 

-j n electrolytic refining, 469. 

--j n sluicing, 114. 

Ceramic industry. Use of gold in, 71. 
Chalcopyrite, Gold in, 79, 96. 

Challenge feeder, 174. 

Chalmers, see Hatch. 

Chamber press, 373. 

Chapman, G. M., 112. 

Charcoal as precipitant for gold, 318,337. 343. 

- .— in melting silver, 432. 

- — in ore assaying, 496. 

- -in roasting ores of antimony and 

arsenic. 500. 

- -Reduction of silver sulphate by, 449, 

450 

Charging tray in bullion assay, 532. 
Charleton, A. G., cited, 81, 82, 83, 279, 294. 
299, 372, 490, 519. 

Charleton's gold dish for amalgamation 
assay, 519. 

Ghasha, 127. 

Chaudet, M., 527, 536, 551. 

Checks in gold bullion assay, 542. 

Chemical properties of gold, 5, 18. 

-- relations of gold, 5, 59. 

Chemicals used in amalgamation, 179, 184, 
191, 226. 

Chemistry of cyanide process, 321. 

-of gold compounds, 59. 

-of oxidising roasting, 284. 

Chester, A. H., 13, 82. 

Chilian mill, 146, 248. 

-Advantages of, 250. 


i Chilian mill. Speed of, 249. 

1 China, Gold in, 85. 

-Ore treatment in, 145. 

Chips, Battery, 194. 

| Chlor-aurates, 66, 69. 

1 Chlor-auric acid, see Hydrogen aurichloride-. 
i Chloride of copper, sec Copper chloride. 

!-of gold, see Aurous and auric chloride* 

-solutions, assay for gold, 521. 

i Chlorides, Attack on gold by, 18, 19, 22. 

-Toughening gold with, 431. 

I Chloridising roasting, 287. 

■ Chlorination assay of ore, 519. 

| Chlorination process, 300. 

1 -Amount of chlorine used in, 306, 

, --at Alaska Treadwell, 310. 

! —-at Mount Morgan, 316. 

-barrel process, 311. 

--Copper salts in, 288, 307. 

I-Cost of, see Cost of chlorination* 

i-examples of practice, 309, 310* 

311,315,316. 

j-Hydrochloric acid in, 305, 306. 

--— i n California, 309. 

j-in Colorado, 311. 

i-— in Dakota, 311. 

; —__ -Lime in, 288, 306. 

- - Organic matter in, 306. 

i--Oxides in, 306. 

- _ permanganate process, 315. 

—.. - - Plattncr process, 301. 

I- - Precipitation, of gold in, 307, 314* 

i 318. 

- -Brotosalts in, 305. 

1 - - Reactions in, 305. 

--Silver in, 288, 305. 313. 

-— Sulphides in, 305, 317. 

'-—- - Use of liquid chlorine in, 308. 

- Use of sulphuric acid in, 306, 309* 

311,312. 

- Vat in Plattncr process, 303. 

1 .- -- Vat solution process, 315. 

Chlorine, Action of, on gold, 18, 19, 22, 60, 61. 

!-—— on gold-silver alloys, 288, 

305,313. 

---— on sulphides, 305. 

Chlorine, Generation of, 304, 309, 31.3, 317* 
455, 462. 

--Liquid, 308. 

,-liefining gold by, 450. 

-- Toughening gold by, 431. 

- Choke-crushing by rock breaker, 157. 

I --by rolls, 275. 

! Christy, S. B., 61. 289, 291, 325, 326, 331* 
i 332, 340, 343. 

■ Chromate of gold, 71. 

i Chromium in cu pollution, 507. 

| Chuck-block, 162, 180. 

Chuck-shoe, 168. 

! Circulation method of leaching, 353. 

j-of electrolyte, Systems of, 469. 

j City Deep, cam-shaft, 164. 

I-Stamps at, 217, 

I Clam-shell dredge, 118. 

I Clarification of solutions, 358, 378. 
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Clarifiers, 358. 

Clark, A. J., 381-383, 391, 410. 

Clark, D., 284, 297, 316, 319, 393. 

Clark, J. S., 5. 

Clarkson and Stanfield’s air concentrator, 271. 
Clarkson, T., 271. 

Classen, A., 523. 

Classification, 255, 256. 

- on Rand, 406. 

Classifiers, 256, 257, 258, 259, 261, 406. 

-Cone, 258, 261, 406. 

-Dorr, 261. 

-with ascending current, 257. 

Claves, Gaston, 7. 

Clay, Gold in, 75, 100. 

Cleaning slags, 500. 

Cleaning-up in chlorination process, 308,314. 

-in cyanide process, 379, 387. 

-in dredging, 121. 

-in hydraulic mining, 139. 

-in sluicing, 110, 139. 

-in stamp battery, 193. 

Clean-up barrel, 195. 

-pan, 195. 

-tube mill, 196. 

-vat, 197. 

Clonncll, J. E., 340, 344, 380, 397. 

Clerici, F., 315. 

see Rclatan. 

Clevenger, G. 1*1., 337. 

Cloud, T. C., 205, 432. 

Coal, Gold in, 75. 

Cobalt alloys, Kcorificntinn of, 548. 

Cobalt, Cyaniding at, 385. 

Cobalt-gold alloys, 30. 

Cobalt in cupollution, 507, 508. 

-nitrate, antidote for cyanide poisoning, 

345. 

Cobbe-Middleton pan, 227. 

Cohesion of gold, 4. 

Coinage, Alloys used in, 35, 49. 

Cole, 1>., 245.' 

Collar of stamp, 165. 

Collection of sand in cyaniding, 34S. 

Collins, A. JL, 199. 

Collins, II. F., 38, 39, 55, 147, 224. 

Colloidal gold, 3, 64, 74. 

Colloids in cyaniding, 333. 

—~ - in electrolytic relining, 467. 

-- in slime, 230. 

Collom sampler, 492. 

•Colorado, Assay methods in, 495. 

— Chlorination in, 311. 

Coloradoite, 83. 

Colour of gold, 2, 23, 73. 

——of alloys, Determining composition by, 
554. 

Colour industry, Gold in, 71. ^ 

Comet crusher, 158. 

Composite (‘rushing jaws, 156. 

Composition of gold bullion, ^ee Bullion, 
Composition of. 

— -from chlorination process, 314. 

— -— from cyanide process, 386, 387, 

389. 390, 391. 


Composition of gold bullion— 

--. from various sources, 422. 

1 -retorted, 200. 

Composition of gold slime, acid treated, 
388, 389. 

I-of gold slime in zinc boxes, 380. 

I-of native gold, 84. 

1 -of placer gold, 140. 

| —-— of tellurides, 82, 83. 

Compounds of gold, 59. 

I-Tntermetallic, 26, 27, 29, 30, 

| 36-40, 50, 51, 53, 57. 

i Concentrate, Amalgamation of, in pans. 229. 

I-Cyaniding of, 330, 392. 

-Grinding of, in pans, 228. 

Concentration, 254, 262. 

Concentrators, 264, 265, 269. 

-Air, 112, 271. 

-Card, 417. 

-Deistcr, 270. 

| — - Dry. 112. 

-Early, 2(12. 

-Flotation, 271. 

- • - Fruo vanner, 265. 

-Multideck, 270. 

- - Pulsating, 271. 

-Wiifioy table, 269. 

Concrete mortar blocks, 160. 

| Conductivity of gold, 5. 

! Cone classifiers, 258, 261, *14)6. 

! Conical tube mills, 243. 

■ Coning and quartering, 491. 
j Conklin, II. 11.., 391, 417, 410. 

I Consumption of gold, 562. 

1 Continuous pan-amalgamation, 226. 

I-slime treatment, 364. 

|-thickener, 361. 

| Coolgardite, 83. 

| Cooling roasted ore, 200. 

Cooper roller bearings, 233. 

Copper amalgamated plates, see Amalga¬ 
mated plates. 

Copper, Assay of metallic, 510. 

--chloride, used in toughening bullion, 

431. 

Copper-gold alloys, 25. 31, 32. 

— Density of, 31, 35. 

——■ Melting points of, 31. 

.... _ use in coinage, 35. 

' Copper, Gold in, 75. 

1 - in cupollation, 507, 508. 

| - in cyanide process, 327, 331,334. 

j - in sulphuric acid refining process, 440, 

| 442-444. 

[ in zinc boxes, 338. 

J • - ■ matte, Assay of, 519. 
j- • - ores, Assay of, 501. 

- —- Cyaniding of, 396. 

. - oxide, ’Poughening by, 430. 

- ■ - • plates, see Amalgamated plates. 

- .- pyrites, Gold in, 79. 

- - - salts, Precipitation of gold by, 343. 

! -screens, 171. 

I-sulphate, Manufacture of, 443, 414. 

I —— tables, see Amalgamated plates. 
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Cordner-James, J. H., 490. 

Comets, gold, Gases occluded by, 542. 

-Silver retained in, 541. 

-Weighing, 537. 

Cornwall, Round buddies of, 263. 

Corrosive sublimate, Toughening by, 431. 
Coste, M., 50. 

Cost of amalgamation, 40S. 

-chlorination process, 308, 310, 

311, 315, 316, 320. 

-cyaniding, 391, 394, 395, 40S, 409. 

-dredging, 118, 122. 

—_-production of gold, 562. 

-refining, 440, 444, 445, 450, 461, 

482-484, 489. 

-working placers, 143. 

Counter-current decantation, 359, 416, 417. 
Country rock of gold ores, 77. 

Covers for amalgamated plates, 177. 

Cradle, 103. 

Crane and bucket dredge, 118. 

Creuzbourg, 3. 

Cripple Creek, Chlorination at, 312. 

-Cyaniding at, 388, 393, 395. 

-Tcllurides of, 82, 83. 

Croasdale process, 291. 

Croasdalc, S., 291. 

Croesus mill mortar, 161. 

Croghan, E. IL, 179. 

Croockewit, J. H., 41. 

Crosse, A. E., 327, 339, 354, 509, 523. 

Crown mines, Cyaniding at, 397. 

Crucible assay process, 495. 

-furnace, 423. 

Crucibles, 426. 

-graphite, Assay of, 521. 

Crushers, Rock, see Rock breakers. 

Crushing assay samples, 494. 

Crushing, Discussion of, 230. 

-Dry, 272, 346. 

—-— Energy required for, 232. 

-in cyanide solution, 347, 397, 415, 416, 

417. 

-in tube mills, 242. 

-Laws of, 232. 

-ore in cyanide process, 340. 

— -in stamp battery, 145, 209. 

Crystalline structure of gold, 10, 27. 

-of nuggets, 12. 

Crystallisation of copper sulphate, 443. 

— of gold, 10. 

-of silver sulphate, 446, 448. 

Crystals of gold, Artificial, 13. 

- distorted by rolling, 10. 

-—... i n oies, 77. 

-Natural, 10, 77. 

-Twinned, 16. 

Cumcnge, E., and Fuchs, E., 5, 64, 71, 73. 

104, 143, 527, 552.* 

Cunningham, N., 399. 

Cupel, Absorption of gold by, 509. 

-Assay of, 514. 

-tray, 531. 

Cupcllation, 503. 

-Effect of base metals in, 507. 


Cupcllation furnace, 391, 529, 530. 

■-in assay of bullion, 528, 532. 

1 -of or es, 503. 

-Losses of gold and silver in, 504, 508,. 

538, 539. 

-of auriferous lead in cyanide process,. 

391. 

-Temperature of, 505, 534. 

1 Cupels, 503, 531. 

,- see Cupel. 

j Cupriferous ores, Cyaniding of, 396. 

I Curtis, A. H., 185, 276. 

Cyanatcs, Effect of, on gold, 325. 

, Cyanicidcs, 324, 332, 334, 356, 392, 396. 

: Cyanidation, see Cyanide process. 

Cyanide, Amount used at Rand, 408. 

'-as cover in cadmium parting assay* 

523, 546. 

-Decomposition of, 332, 335. 

-Manufacture of, 322. 

-of gold, 67. 

--Insoluble, 343. 

-of potassium, 322. 

—— of sodium, 322. 

-Poisoning by, 345. 

Cyanide process, 311. 

— —-Chemistry of, 321. 

1 -Cost of, 391, 394, 395, 408, 409. 

— -Disposal of tailing in, 355. 

-General methods in, 346. 

-_— History of, 321. 

--Precipitation of gold in, 375. 

-Production of bullion in, 386. 

-Silver in, 329. 

-treatment of antimony ores, 395. 

-of concentrate, 392. 

— .—■— of copper ores, 396. 

— . --of sand, 352. 

— __— of slime, 350. 

--of sulpho-telluiides, 393. 

J Cyanide solutions, Action of, on minerals, 
329. 

- - in amalgamation, 328. 

— - - - — Decomposition of, 332, 335. 

— . — Dissolution of gold in, 21, 22, 

323, 325, 326.' 

- - - Effect of, on gold in pyrite, 80. 

-■ Hydrolysis of, 336. 

— - - Poisoning by, 345. 

— - --- - Strength of, in practice, 354. 

- Testing of, 344. 

1 _--Use of, in amalgamation, 328. 

Cyaniding, see Cyanide process. 

Cyanogen bromide, 324. 

; ------ Use of. 39 L 395. 

Cylindrical roasting furnace's, 298. 

1 Cylindrical tube mills, 233. 

Daintree, R., 80, 96. 

Dakota, Chlorination in, 311. 

-Cyaniding in, 410. 

Dana, E. S\, 10, 13. 

D’Arcet, 0., 439, 527, 551. 

' Darling, G. A.,.327. 
i Davidsen, M., 236. 
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Davis, W. M., 320. 

Day, A. L., 4. 

Dead-leaf gold, 47. 

Debray, H., 55, 60, 73. 

Decantation by counter-current, 359, 416, 
417. 

Decantation, Continuous, 358, 359. 

-- method of treating slime, 356. 

Decomposition of cyanide, 330, 332, 335. 

--of gold chloride by heat, 63. 

Deep leads of Victoria, 131, 133. 

-placer deposits, 129. 

Deetken, G. F., 300, 302, 303. 

Dehne press, 373, 393. 

Dehydrating roasting, 347. 

Deister concentrator, 270. 

De Launay, L., 79, 85. 

Del Mar, A., 218, 558. 

Dendritic gold, 77. 

Denny, G. A., 229. 

Denny, H. S., 229, 252. 

Denny, J. J., 393. 

Density of gold, 4. 

-- of gold-copper alloys, 34, 35. 

---as determining com¬ 
position, 554. . 

-of gold-silver alloys, 49. 

Density of ore-particles, effect on concen¬ 
tration, 254. 

-effect on fall in water, 254. 

255. 

Denver Mint, Electrolytic refining at, 468, 
483. 

-— Pulsating current at, 484. 

Deposits of gold, Classification of, 77, 88. 
Depth of discharge, nee Height of discharge. 
Desch, C. H., 25. 

Designollc process, 192. 

Desmarest, 3. 

Detection of gold in minerals, 517, 555. 

-in solutions, 05, 521. 

Devillc, H. St. Clair, 7. 

Dewar, J., 5. 

De-waterers, 351, 360. 

Dewey, F. P., 539. 

Dharwars, 88. 

D’Hennin, 553. 

Diabase, Gold in, 76. 

Diamonds and gold, 79. 

Diaphragm classifiers, 259. 

Diehl, L. IT., 232, 23L 

-process, 325, 394. 

Diemcr, M. E., 60. 

Die sand, 194. 

Dies of stamp battery, 161, 162. 

-Depth of ore on, 173. 

-Wear of, 163. 

Diesselhort, II., 5. 

Diffusion of gold in metals, 25. 

Diggings, Gold, 99. 

Diodorus Siculus, 145. 

Dipper dredge, 119. 

Dip sample, 526. 

Discharge from stamp battery, 162, 172. 
-of tailing, 110, 121, 140, 178. 


Dissemination of gold in rocks, 75. 
Dissolution of gold, Electrolytic, 20, 475, 
479. 

-in acids and other solvents, 

18, 22. 

-in chlorine solution, 22. 

-in cyanide solution, 21. 

Distillation of gold, 7, 9, 55. 

-of mercury, 42, 204. 

Distribution of gold in nature, 75. 

-Geographical, 85. 

-Geological, 86. 

Ditte, A., 13, 72, 81. 

Dixon Mann, and Brend, 345. 

Dixon, W. A., 323. 

Dodge crusher, 156. 

Doelter, C., 20. 

Dolomite, Gold in, 77. 

Dome mill, 399. 

Don, J. R, 76, 79, 94, 518. 

Donan, J., 74. 

Dope in Moebius j)rocess, 467, 469. 

Dore silver, parted by Moebius process, 
465, 466. 

-parted by sulphuric acid, 440,445. 

Dorinckel, F., 45. 

Dorr agitator, 366. 

-classifier, 261. 

Dorr, J. V. N., 416. 

Dorr thickener, 359, 360. 

Double discharge mortars, 172, 273. 

-treatment in cyaniding, 350. 

Dowling, W. R, cited, 182, 233. 234, 236, 
237, 243, 259, 357, 358, 430. 

Drag line used in treating placers, 123. 
Dredges, Capacity of, 117, 118. 

-Chain-bucket, 114. 

-Clam shell, 118. 

-Crane and bucket, 118. 

-Dipper, 119. 

-Ladder bucket, 114. 

-Washing gravel on, 119. 

Dredging, 113. 

-Advantages of, 121. 

-Cost of, 118, 122, 144. 

-Difficulties of, 122. 

-Loss of gold in, 122. 

-Paddock, 121. 

-Suction pumps in, 113. 

-treatment of inland placers, 121. 

Dresden Mint, Refining at, 436. 

Dressing amalgamated plates, 180, 183, 187. 

-ore, 254. 

-zinc boxes, 378. 

Drift deposits, Origin of gold in, 98. 

-mining, 133. 

Drop of stamps, Height of, 169. 

-Order of, 173. 

Drops in amalgamated plates, 181, 205. 

-in sluicing, 108. 

Dry blowing. 111. 

-concentration, 112, 271. 

-crush8ti“t»e, Cyaniding of, 347, 352. 

-crushing, 272. 

-by ball mills, 277. 
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>ry crushing by Griffin mill, 280. 

— -by rolls, 274. 

-—--by stamps, 273. 

-j n cyanide process, 340. 

--in tube mills, 239. 

— washing, ill. 
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— ore, 272, 273, 347. 
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'ust in dry crushing, 273. 

— in flues, see Blue dust. 
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ast, Exports of gold to, 502, 503. 
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-Gold-zinc slime at, 388. 
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— dry washer, 112. 

— roils, 275. 
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Ihrmann, L., 339. 
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Jloctrieal conductivity of gold, 5. 

-precipitation of gold, 385. 

Iloctricity, Action of, in cyaniding, 325, 
320, 331, 385. 

-Effect of, in amalgamation, 191. 

llectrolysis, Assay by, 523. 

— Dissolving gold by, 479, 486. 
in gold chloride solution, 474. 

— in silver nitrate solution, 464, 406. 
electrolytic refining, Circulation of electro¬ 
lyte in, 409. 

..of copper, Dore silver from, 405. 

- 0 f gold, 404, 474. 
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Slsncr, 323. 
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Equilibrium diagram of alloys, 24. 
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90. 
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j Estimation, see Assay. 

Etard, M., 315. 
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j Europe, Gold in, 85. 

Eutectic alloys, 24. 

' Evans hydraulic elevator, 141. 
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i Expanded metal riffles, 120. 
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--Order of, 173. 
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Feeding stamp battery, 160, 161, 173. 
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Feldtmann, W. It., 338, 341. 

Former, L. D., 326. 

Ferric chloride, as solvent for gold, 19, 22. 
Ferroeyaaides, as solvent for gold, 21. 

- in cyanide process, 333, 342. 

Ferrous hydroxide, antidote for cyanide 

poisoning, 345. 

Ferrous salts in cyanide process. 333. 

Feirous sulphate, as precipitant for gold, 
307, 310. 

Filiform zinc, 375. 

Filter beds, 302, 30!), 312, 352. 

-- presses, 371. 

— pressing, 359, 360, 371, 372, 392. 
Filters in electrolytic refining, 473. 
Filtration by vacuum, 359, 367. 

-- of slime, 367, 392. 

Fine crushing in rolls, 275, 276. 

- — - grinders, 227, 232, 243, 248. 

.- - grinding, 219, 224, 228, 230. 

— . — Discussion of, 230. 

I — • -.in tube milD, 232. 

: ...— of concentrate, 392. 
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Fischer, H., 239, 242. 

Fizeau, 5. 

Flashing of gold beads in assaying, 505, 
533. 

I Fleming, 5. 

| Flint mills, 232. 

' Float gold, 205, 206. 
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Florin, Gold, 35. 

Flotation processes of concentration, 271. 
Floured mercury, 203. 

Flouring of mercury, 202, 204. 

Flour in ore assaying, 497. 

Flue dust in melting gold, 424. 

Flumes, 137. 

Fluoride of gold, 67. 

Fluorite occurring with tellurides, S3. 
Fluorspar in ore assaying, 497. 

Fluviatile theory of California placer 
deposits, 129. 

Fluxes in ore assaying, 497. 

-in refining bullion, 427, 429. 

Fly catchers, 111. 

Foliated tellurium, 83. 
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Forest, M., 550, 553. 

Forms in which gold occurs in nature, 77. 
Formulas for tube mill revolution. 237. 
Forrest, JR. W., and Win., 321. 

Foster-Coolidi»e sampler, 492. 

Foster, Le Neve, 93, 185, 271. 

Foundations of stamp battery, 160. 

Fowler, A., 5. 

Frame press, 373. 

Framework of stamp battery, 160. 

Franke, 11., 247. 

Frankfort, Electrolytic refining at, 406, 
475, 4S2. 

Frazee rolls, 276. 

Free crushing by rolls, 275. 

Freezing point of gold, 4. 

Fremy, see Cumongo, and Fuchs. 

Friedrich, K., 76. 

Fromm, ()., 25, 30, 53. 

Frozen gravel, Cost of working, 144. 

—.— ---— Gold in, 100. 

Fruc vanner, 265. 
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Fulminating gold, 66, 09. 

Fulton, G. H., 397, 502, 506, 517, 520. 
Fume, Zinc, see Zinc dust. 

Furman, 11. van F., 84, 221. 

Furnace, Argali, 291, 298. 

- - Assay, 528. 

- -(Vail-lired. 530. 

- -at Melbourne Mint, 453, 455. 

- at Royal Mint, 424. 

- - Blast, 391. 

- - Brown, 291, 293. 

- - Bruckner, 291, 298. 

- - Bullion melting, 423. 
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- Edwards’, 291, 294. 
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-Hofman, 291, 298. 

-Holthoff-Wethey, 294. 

-McDougall, 291, 292. 

-Melting, 423. 

,-Merton, 291, 297. 

'-Muffle, 528. 

,-O’Hara, 291, 292. 

-Pearce turret, 291, 292. 

-Refining, 423. 

j -Reverberatory, 281, 309. 
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-Richards, 294, 318. 
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i-Stetefeldt, 291. 

-Tilting, 390, 391, 426. 
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!-in ore assay, 495. 
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Gahl, R„ 268. 

Galvanic action in amalgamation, 191. 

Gans, R.., 74. 

Gardner, W. H., 114, 116, 117, 118. 

Gas furnace, 424, 426. 

Gas, Roasting with, 299. 

■ Gates, A. O., 232, 247, 248. 

I Gates' crusher, 157. 

! (Sober, 146, 437. 

1 Gee, G. E., 49. 

1 Gelatinous silica, Gold precipitated in, 72. 

, Gels in ore formation, 95. 

Gels, Precipitation of gold in, 95. 

, Gcnth, E. A., 81, 82, 83. 

Geographical distribution of gold, 85. 
i Geological distribution of gold, 86. 

^ George and May Mill, Cyaniding at, 347. 
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1 Germany, Electrolytic refining in, 4S1. 

Gemot, A. von, see Von Gcruet. 

, Giant, sec Monitor, 
j Gibson liner, 235. 

! Gieser, H. M., 233, 231, 235. 

■ Gilding solutions, 17. 
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I Gilpin County concentrator, 264. 

Gilt Edge concentrator, 264. 
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! Globe and Phoenix Mill, Cyaniding at, 396, 
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Godfrey calcinor, 291. 

’ Gold, Action of chlorine on, 22, 305, 313. 

1 --of cyanide on, 323. 

—— Allotropy of, 21. 

-Alloys of, 24. 

-Bullion, see Bullion, Gold. 

- bullion assay, see Assay of gold bullion. 

-chloride, 59. 

Gold chloride process of electrolytic refining, 
see Electrolytic refining. 
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Gold chloride process of electrolytic refining— J 

-Circulation of liquids in, 469, 488. i 

-compared with sulphuric acid pro- j 

cess, 488. 

-Platinum in, 477, 482, 486. 

-practice at Denver, 483. 

-at New York, 487. 

-at Ottawa, 4S4. 

-at Philadelphia, 482. 

-in Germany, 481. 

-Pulsating current in, 479, 484. 

-Rose’s experiments in, 478. 

-Silver connections in, 488. 

-Silver in, 477, 481, 483. 

-Wohlwill’s experiments in, 475. 

Gold chloride solution, prepared by aqua 
regia, 19, 544. 

-prepared by electrochemical 

process, 479, 486. 

Gold, Compounds of, 59. 

-Consumption of, in world, 562. 

-Distribution of, 75. 

-dust, 78. 

-Historical notes on, 1. 

-in pyrite, 79, 208. 

-Losses of, see Loss of gold. 

-Native, see Native gold. 

-nuggets, 78. 

—— ores, 77. 

-Assay of, see Assay of gold ores. 

-origin of word, 2. 

-position under Periodic Law, 5. 

-Production of, 556. 

-Properties of, 1-23, see Colour, hard¬ 
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-Pure, Preparation of, 544. 

-Purple, 74. 

-silver alloys, attack bv chlorine, 305, 

313. 

-slime, set Gold-zinc slime. 

-Small proportion of, in ores, 77. 

-Solvents for, 18, 22, 479, 539. 

-Stock of, in wot Id, 563. 

—-— Value of, 558. 

-Volume of, ounce, etc., 4. 

-- Weight of, cubic inch, etc., 4. 

Gold-zinc slime, Acid treatment of, 387. 

--Composition of, 380, 388, 389. 

-Fusion of, 386, 389, 391. 

-Roasting of, 387. 

-treatment at Homestakc, 414,415. 

-- at Princess Mine, 390. 

-—-with sodium bisulphate, 388. 

Golden Fleece, Legend of, 2. 

Golden Reward mill, Chlorination at, 314. 
Goldfield Consolidated, Crashing at, 250. 

-Smelting precipitate at, 391. 
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Gore, G., 327, 343, 464, 474. 

Gossan, Amalgamation of, 208. 

Gossans, Gold in, 97. 
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-of sluices, 108, 124, 125, 139. 

Graham, T., 44, 542. 

Granger, H. S., 114. 

Granite, Gold in, 76, 77. 

Granulation of alloys, 437-439. 

Graphic tellurium, 82. 

Graphite crucibles, 427. 

,-in cyanide process 343, 385. 

Graphite, Precipitation of gold by, 343. 

■ Graphitic material, Assay of, 521. 

Gravel, Auriferous, 99, 129. 

-Cemented, 131, 140. 

-Distribution of gold in, 131. 

1 -Washing, for gold. 137. 

i Giease, Effect of, on amalgamation, 185,. 

: 207, 210. 

| Great Boulder, Filtration at, 370. 
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Grucssner, 237. 

Gubcl, 44. 

Guertlcr, W., 30, 53. 
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at, 466. 

Guide, Ralok, 168. 

, Guides for stamps, 166, 16S. 

---Sectional, 168. 

Guide timbers, Jh stamp mill, 168. 

Gulch diggings, 99. 
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Gutzkow process, 445. 

-Cost of, 450. 

-Modifications of, 448. 
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Hall and Popper, 502. 
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Halogen compounds of gold. 59. 
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Hamburg, Refining at, 482. 
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Hammered gold, Amalgamation of, 210. 
Hammond, J. H., 133, 139, 166. 

Hankcy, J., 207. 

Hannan’s Brownhill, Diehl process at, 394 
Hannan’s Star, Bromocyanogen at, 394. 

-Crushing at, 238. 
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Harbord, E. W., 281, 284. 

Hardinge, H. W., 244, 245. 

Hardinge mill, 243. 

-and fine grinding, 248. 

Hardness of gold, 3. 

-of alloys, Assay by, 554. 

Holland, R. H., 163. 

Harris, CJol., 147. 

Harris, E., 316. 

Harscher, C., 150. 
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-- Removal of, 167. 
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Henry, 40, 41. 
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Iiohson, J. B., 140. 
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494. 

-- and Magnuson, 305, 313 519. 

Hoitsema, C., 34. 

Hollinger mill, 399. 

Holloway, G. T., 171. 

.Holman stamp, 215. 
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- .— Precipitation of gold at, 381. 
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Howe process of volatilisation, 291. 

! Huggins, W., 5. 
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-Cost of, 144. 
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; —-Piping in, 135. 

j _-- Riffles in, 138, 139. 

i-Sluices in, 137. 

I —-Water for, 134. 
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Hydrogen aurichlorido, 66. 

-- Melting point of, 62. 

Hydrogen peroxide in evanido process, 323,. 
326. 

Hydrogen peroxide, Precipitation of gold 
1 by, 522. 

i Hydrogen, Precipitation of gold by, 338 r 
339, 341. 

| Hydrolytic decomposition of cyanide solu- 
1 tion, 335. 

Hydroxides of gold, 68, 69. 
j Hyposulphites of gold, .see Thiosulphates. 
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i Grade. 

i India,, Cyanide process in, 346. 

|-Export of gold to, 562, 563. 

j - -- Gold in, 85. 

| Indicators of presence of gold in ores, 79. 

| Industrial consumption of gold, 562. 

Infiltration theory of origin of gold in ores, 

; 94. 

! Ingalls, W. R., 388. 
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i Injections in cyanide poisoning, 315. 
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I rntermelallie compounds of gold, me 
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Iodides of gold, 67. 

; Iodine, Effect on gold of, 18, 19, 22. 
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| Iridium-gold alloys. Assay of, 523, 552. 

1 Iridium in cupollution, 506. 

j -.— in gold bullion, 435. 

j - ~ - in placers, 132. 

Tridosmino, nee Osmiridium. 

| Iron alloys, Scorifieation of, 548. 

| Iron-gold alloys, 36. 

Iron in eupollution, 507, 508, 547. 
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Iron, Metallic, in cyanide process, 327, 341, 
378. 

-Recovery of gold from, 432. 

-Reduction of silver chloride by, 453, 

459, 460. 

-riffles, 337, 138. 

-Sulphate of, see Ferrous sulphate. 

-Use of, in assaying ores, 497. 

-i n refining gold, 432, 436. 
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Ivanhoe mill, Pan-grinding at, 227. 

-mine, Tube mills at, 238. 
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Jack-shaft, 169. 
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Jacobsen, J., 66. 

Jacquerod, 4. 
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James, Trewartha, see Trewartha-James. 
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-Ore treatment in, 419. 
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Jig, Hartz, 270? 

-Pneumatic, 271. 

Johnson & Sons on toning salt. 66. 

Johnson, E. H., cited, 338, 375, 388, 389, 
390 , 391, 431. 

Johnson sampler, 492. 

Johnston, A. M‘A., 344, 495, 520, 522, 524. 
531. 

Johnston-Frue vanner, 419. 

Jones, A. H., 327, 391. 

Jones' sampler, 493. 

Julian and Smart, cited, 325, 327, 329, 339. 

340, 373, 385, 396. 

Julian, II. F., 325, 328. 

Jumpers mine, Cyanide experiments at. 
354. 

Jiiptner, Baron H. von J., 546. 

Just agitator, 364. 


Kalgoorlie, Ball mills at, 279. 

-Cyaniding at, 393. 

-Filter-pressing at, 372. 

-Griffin mill at, 280. 

-Huntington mill at, 221, 280. 

-Pan-grinding at, 227. 

-Roasting at, 296, 298. 

-Tellurides at, 82, 83. 

Kalgoorlite, 83. 

Kandelhardt, 527. 


; Kaolin, Effect of, in cyaniding, 333. 
1 Karangahake, Cyaniding at, 321. 
j Kasantseff, 40, 41. 

I Kebler, 66. 

, Keith, N. S., 325, 343. 

1 Keller, 35. 

i Kelly filter press, 392, 421. 

| Kerf, B., 301. 

1 Kershaw, J. B. C., 478. 
j Kick’s law, 2 32. 

Kilogramme of gold, Value of, 558. 
King-posts of battery, 160. 

! Kirkpatrick, S. F., 384. 

I Klondike, Frozen gravel in, 100. 

i-Nature of gold in, 98. 

i-Steam shovel in, 128. 

! Knaffl, 41. 

I Knight, F. C., 82, 83. 

| Knox pan, 195. 

Knutsen, H., 394. 

: Komata liner, 235. 
i Konig, 64. 
j Krafft, F., 8, 55. 

1 Krennerite, 82. 

Krom pneumatic jur, 271. 

|-rolls, 276. 

Kroncke process, 147. 

I Krupp ball mill, 277. 

,-tube mill, 239. 

I Krusch, P., 82. 

I Kriiss, G., 3, 60, 61, 63, 64, 72, 545. 
| Kurnakow, 32, 33. 

! Kuryla, M. H., 364. 

| Kiistel, G., 154, 289, 308. 


| Lamb, M. R. f 364, 385. 

Lampadius, 43, 44. 

' Lane mill, 252. 

I Lange, 300. 

I Lass, W. P., 364. 

Latent heat of fusion of gold, 5. 

, Lateral secretion theory of origin of gold 
\ ores, 93. 

i Latta, J., 80. 
j Laurie, A. P., 53. 

Law, E. F., 25. 

1 Law, R., 455, 538, 545. 

! Laws of crushing, 232. 

Lazzlo amalgamator, 223. 
i Le Chatelier, H., 53. 

I Leaching, Amount of water used in, 307, 
! 313. 

i -by decantation, 356. 

■-by pressure of air, 371. 

-by vacuum pressure, 367. 

|-Circulation method of, 353. 

\ -Difficulties in, 346. 

i-in chlorination process, 306, 313, 318. 

;-in cyanide process, 353. 

'-Rate of, 352. 

-Transference method of, 353. 

|-vats, 352. 

| Lead acetate, 336, 353, 357, 375. 

I-Consumption of, 408. 
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Lead, Amount required in cupeUation assay, 
527. 

-in ore aS gay, 496. 

-commercial. Gold in, 75. 

-gold alloys, 25, 27, 36, 58. 

-in cyanide process, 328, 336. 

-in gold bullion, 442, 449. 

-in mercury, 202. 

-ores. Assay of, 502. 

-salts in cyanide process, 336, 337, 353, 

357, 375. 

-Separation of, from gold, 449. 

-zinc couple, 337, 338. 

Leads in gravel, 131. 

Ledoux, A. H., 519. 

Lee, C. W., 430. 

Lehfeldt, R. A., 563. 

Leibius, A., 452, 453. 

Leidie, 553. 

Lenorfeld, F., 60, 66. 

Lenher, V., 19, 20, 50, 60, 65, 67, 71. 4 
Levat, E. I)., 85, 104, 144. 

Levin, M., 43, 51, 52. 

Levol, A., 72, 505. 

Levy, D. M., and Jones, H., 522. 

Liberty mill, Dorr thickener at, 360. 
Liddell, D. M., 33. 

Lift of stamps, 169, 171. 

Lignite, Gold in, 76. 

Lime, Amount used on Rand, 408. 

-in chlorination process, 288, 

306, 308. 

- .—-i n cyanide process, 335, 353, 

356. 

-in stamp battery, 184. 

Limestone, Gold in, 75. 

Lime used in stamp battery, 184. 

Limonitc, Effect of, on amalgamalion, 208. 

-Gold in, 79. 

Lincoln, F. C., 76, 93. 

Lindbom, 337. 

Lindet, L., 60. 

Lindgren, W., 81, S3, 91, 92, 93, 97. 
Lindsley, T., 87. 

Lining of tube mill, 233, 245. 

Liquation, see Segregation. 

Liquidus curve of alloys, 24. 

Litharge, Temperature of reduction of, in 
assaying, 498. 

-Use of, in assaying ore, 496. 

--in scorifying load containing 

tellurium, 517. 

Lithgow, N. S. W., Moebius process at, 466. 
Livcing, E. FI., 83. 

Livcrsidgo, A., 11, 13, 76, 77, 97. 

Lluvia do Oro, Cyaniding at, 417. 

Load of tube mills, 236. 

Lock, G. W., 192. 

Locke, C. E., 250, 254. 

Loclcycr, N., 5. 

Lockyer, N., and Roberts-Austen, W. 0., 
555. 

Lodes, Gold in, 77. 

Lodge, R. W., 502, 509, 515, 517. 

Loewy, J., 327, 501, 521. 


' Longbottom, W. A., 396. 

1 Long Tom, 103. 

1 Loran, S. H., 214. 

; Lossen, C., 20. 

1 Loss of float gold, 206. 

1 -of gold by volatilisation, 428, 539. 

-in amalgamation, 205. 

,-in bullion assay, 539. 

-in chlorine refining, 460. 

j- in cupellation, 508, 539. 

'- in melting, 9, 428, 434. 

-in ore assay, 500, 50S. 

.-i n roasting ore, 289, 306, 310.. 

I-in scorification, 517. 

i Loss of mercury in retorting, 202. 

|-in stamp milling, 202, 203. 

(-of rusty gold, 207. 

! -of silver in chlorine refining, 460. 

Lotok, 102. 

Louis, H., cited, 4, 23, 41, 43, 79. 83. 85, 
145, 165, 229 : *ee Schnabel. 

Lowe, 63. 

Lowlcs, J. I., 385. 

Lucchcsi, A., 72. 

Liihrig vanner, 268. 


I Macalisfer, see Thomas. 

I MacArthur-Forrcst process, 321. 

I MacArthur, J. S., cited, 321, 322, 325, 330,. 
i 338, 339, 344, 3S4, 396, 429, 430. 

I M‘Caughey, W. J., 20. 

| MUonnell, J., 273, 397. 

M‘Cutcheon, W., 198, 452. 

M‘Dermott sampler, 492. 

McDermott, W., 187, 206, 432. 

M'Dougall, O., 206. 

MacDougall furnace, 292. 

MacFarren, II. W.. 182, 281, 322, 340, 342,. 

344, 390, 392, 396. 

I MTlhiney, P. C., 19. 

{ MacTvor, R. W. E., 29. 

MaeKay, A. N., 337. 

Maclaren, A., 249. 

Maclaren, M., 87-92. 

Maclaurin, J. S., 323, 326. 

: Mac tear, J., 208. 

! Maey, E., 53. 

Magenau, W., 322. 

Magmatic segregation, 94. 

Magnesia cupels, 504, 509. 

-Assay of, 515. 

Magnesium-gold alloys, 39. 

Magnetism of gold, 5, 23. 

-of gold-cobalt alloys, 31. 

Magnuson, M. G., see Hofman. 

Maldns, G. II., 8, 508, 538. 

Maldonitc, 29, 85. 

Malleability of gold, 3. 

Mallet, J. W., 44. 

Maltitz, S., 150. 

Manganese alloys, Scorification of, 548. 
Manganese dioxide in fusing gold-zinc slime>. 
389, 431. 

Manganese in cupellation, 507, 508. 
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Marais, 324; see Bettel. j 

Maray, 146. 

Marble, Gold in, 76. 

Margottet, 50. 

Marks, E. S. and G. N., 114, 120, 121, 123. 
Marriner process, 393. 

Martin, A. H., 370. 

Mason, A., 445. 

Mason, E. H., 396. 

Mathews, J. A., and Watters, L. L., 64, 71. , 

Mathison, G. E., 439. 1 

Matte in assaying ores, 499. j 

Matthey, E., 45, 57, 58, 548, 549, 552. j 

Matthiessen, A., 50, 53. 

Mattison, E., 133. | 

May Consolidated, Cyaniding at, 327. i 

Maynard, G., 465. I 

Mears, H., 311. j 

-process, 311. ' 

Measurement of gold beads, 518. 

Medina, B., 146. I 

Megraw, H. A., 234, 249, 252, 359, 385, I 

386,391,395. ! 

Mein, see Butters. | 

Meinicke, 173. : 

Melbourne Mint, Chlorine refining process j 

at, 453. 

Mellor, E. T., 94. 

Melting bullion, 423, 427. j 

-Loss of gold in, 9, 434. j 

-gold-zinc slime, 386, 389, 391. j 

Melting point of gold, 4. 

Menes, 1. 1 

Mennell, J. L., 364. ; 

Mercaptide of gold, 71. 

Mercier, 66. 

Mercuric chloride, Toughening by, 431. 
Mercur Mine, Cyaniding at, 353, 380. 
Mercury, 203. 

-Antimony in, 203. 

-Arsenic in, 203. 

-baths. Use of, 212. 

—— chloride, in amalgamation, 192. 

-in toughening, 431. 

-- cyanide, 325. j 

-Distillation of, 205. 

-Earliest use of, 145. 

-Feeding of, into mortar, 183. 

-Flouring of, 202, 203. 

--gold alloys, 40. 

-Native, 41, 83. 

-Impurities in, 202. 

-in cement mills, 140. 

-in cyaniding, 325. 

-in parting, 512, 549. 

-in sluicing, 107, 109, 120, 139. 

-in stamp battery, 43, 179. 

-Lead in, 202. 

—r- Loss of, in Huntington mill, 220. 

-j n melting gold, 202. 

-in retorting, 200. 

-in stamp milling, 202, 203, 

408. 

-on amalgamated plates, 179. 

-Properties of, 203. 


Mercury, Purification of, 203. 

-Sickening of, 202, 203. 

-traps, 187, 190. 

-Use of, 2, 43, 179. 

- see also Amalgams. 

Merricks, F. M., 273. 

Merrill, C. W., 380, 391. 

Merrill filter press, 373, 384, 412. 

Merton furnace, 297, 396. 

Merz, V., and Weith, W 7 ., 42. 

Metafiles in ore assay, 494. 

Metambrphic rocks, Gold in, 78. 

Mexico, Ancient methods in, 146. 

Meyer, E. E., 389. 

Meyer, F , 66, 67. 

Meyer, L., 8, 205. 

Michaelenko and Meshtscheriakoff, 324, 
326. 

Miers, H. A., 10. 

Miers, J., 146. 

Mill, Ball, 277. 

-Chilian, 248. 

-Griffin, 280. 

——■ Hardin <?e, 243. 

-Pebble,'232. 

-Roller, 218, 221. 

——■ Sehemnitz, 222. 

-Stamp, 159. 

-Arrangement of, 176. 

-Site for, 176. 

-Tube, 232. 

-Tyrolean, 222. 

Miller, E. H., 550. 

Miller, F. B., 450. 

Miller process, 450. 

Minas Prietas, Electrical precipitation at, 
385. 

Minchin, see Hulett. 

Minerals occurring with gold, 79, 132. 

-with tollurides, 83. 

Miner's inch, 134, 135. 

-Duty, of, in placer working, 139. 

-—-in stamp mill, 175. 

Miner’s pan, 100. 

Mingaye, J. C. H., 82, 83. 

Minia/ture painting, Gold used in, 69. 

Mint, Royal, see Royal Mint. 

Mint sweep, Assay of, 521. 

-Treatment of, 435. 

Miocene Ditch Company, 134. 

Mispickel, Gold in, 79. 

- see Arsenic. 

Moebius process, 464. 

-Electrolyte in, 467. 

-examples of practice, 465, 466. 

-Loss of silver in, 468. 

Moir, J., 21. 

Moissan, H., 9, 55, 73. 

Moisture, Amount of, in tube mills, 239, 
243. 

Moldenhauer, M., 339, 3S4. 

Molloy hydrogen amalgamator, 192. 

-process, 385. 

Molybdenum in cupefiation, 508. 

Monitor, 135. 
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Monobromide of gold, see Aurous bromide. 
Monochloride of gold, see Aurous chloride. 
Monteju, 416. 

Moore vacuum filter, 307. 

Morgan, P., 273. 

Morton, D. B., 169, 213. 

Morison stamj>, 213. 

Morse, W. S., 299. 

Mortar, Ancient, 145. 

-blocks, 160. 

—-— -box sand, 194. 

-- Depth of ore in, 173. 

— - Discharge of, 162, 171. 

-Double discharge, 172, 273. 

—_ Housing of, 162. 

-in Tintin process, 146. 

-of stamp battery, 160. 

-Feeding ore into, 160, 

161. 

- . — Number of stamps in, 

173, 213, 214, 215. 

— - --- Water supply of, 175. 

-sand, 19-1. 

Morton, Prof., SO. 

Morveau, Cl. de, 3. 

Mould for ingots, -133. 

Mount Morgan, Chlorination at, 311, 316. 
--Crushing with ball mills at, 279. 

— .- -— Crushing with rolls at, 275. 

-Boasting at, 316. 

Mud box in sluicing, 109. 

Muffle furnace, 503, 528. 

- Tempera! ure of, 53 I. 

Muller in pan, 225. 

Muller, M., 64, 73. 

Munktell process, 315. 

Munktell, W., 315. 

Muntz metal amalgamated plates, ISO, in;. 
Murchison, R., S6. 

Murray, 4., T17. 

Mustard gold, S3. 

Mylius, E., 25, 30, 53, 5*15 

Nagano, Japan, Ore treatment, at, *120. 
Nagyagite, S3. 

Napier, 4., 7, 19. 

Nardin, E. W., 3, 0, 319, 320, 325, 391, 
Native gold, 77, 78, 7!), SI. 

— .alloys, 29, 41, *M, 49. 

-- - Composition of, 84. 

.-. compounds, SI. 

— -tellurides, 81, 82. 

Neal’s discharge, 231, 236. 

Neumann, Ik, 03. 

Neville, E. Ik, mi Ueyoock. 

Newbery, 4. Cosmo, 26, 202, 203, 311. 

Now South Wales, Cold in, 561. 

New York, Electrolytic refining at,, 469, 487. 
New Zealand, Cyaniding in, 415. 

--~ dredge, 116, 117. 

— . --Dredging in, 113. 

--Cold in, 561. 

■-- Riffles used in sluicing, 139. 

Nicholls, H. E., 491. 

Nicholls, H. G., 360. 


Nicholson, 227, 228. 

Nickel-gold alloys, 43. 

Nickel in cupellation, 507, 508, 547. 

|-in scorification, 548. 

Nickles, J., 19. 

! Nipissing mill, 385. 
i Nissen, P. N., 215, 217. 

| Nissen stamp, 215, 417. 

' Nitre in assaying ores, 497, 501. 

-in toughening bullion, 430. 

| Nitiic acid, Action of, on metals, 438. 

-Gold dissolved in, 467, 539. 

-Refining gold with, 437. 

■--strength used in parting assay, 

511, 536 539. 

I Nome, Cape, Gold washing at, 104. 

, North Bloomfield Mine, 139. 

North, E., 41. 

, Nubia, Gold in, I. 

■ Nuggets of gold, 78. 

----Crystalline structure of, 11. 

'-- —- Formation of, 11, 78, 96. 

- -- Origin of, 96. 

- - • Quart/, in, 78. 

Occluded gases in gold, 542. 

Occurrence of gold in nature, 75. 
Odenlieimer, E., 71. 

O’Tlara furnace, 292. 

Oil, Concentration by, 271. 

Oliver filter, 370. 

Order of fall of stamps, 173. 

( he. Assay of, 4-95. 

, bins, 155. 

| (.rushing for assay, 493. 

! (‘.rushing, pihnilive methods, I, 145. 

1 ---in stamp baltery, 150, 155, 159. 

1 Detection of gold in, 517. 

dressing, 251. 
drying, 272. 

, . reeding, 173, 236. 

sampling, 490. 

Ores of gold, 77. 

■ -- . Assay of, 490. 

(Vographieal distribution of, 

, 85. 

i Geological age of, 86. 

- Origin of, 90, 93. 

Organic mallei*, Effect of, in chlorination 
process. 306. 

1 in cyanide process, 337. 

Origin of gold in ores, 90, 93. 

, of placer gold, 96. 

of Rand gold, 90, 94. 

Oroville, Dredging at, 117, 122. 

— — __—. Cost of, 122. 

1 Osborne jaw for rock breaker, 156. 
i Osborn liner of tube mill, 235. 

1 Osrniridium in bullion, 435, 553. 

,-— in placers, 132. 

, Osmium-gold alloys, Assay of, 553. 

1 Osmond, R, 27, 3*4, 51. 

Ottawa Mint, Chlorine refining process at, 463. 

-—-Electrolytic refining process at, 

471, 484. 
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Ounce of gold, Value of, 558. i Patch in? C*., 

-Volume of, 4. ! Patio process, 146, 147, 226. 

Output of gold in world, see Statistics. ' Pattinsonisation, 39. 

Oxalic acid as precipitant of gold, 545. , Pawle. !»•> *>96.^ 

Oxidation of pyrite. Gold made visible by, 1 Payne, C. <>., -7 m 
80, see Pyrite, Decomposition of. Payne, K Vv.> 11/. 

Oxide of copper, Toughening by, 430. 1 Pearce, K-, 4 ;> - ^ 

Oxides, Effect of, in chlorination process, Pearce, S. H., -34. 

306. , Pearce-Turrcl furnace, 292. 


-of gold, 68. 

Oxidised sulphides. Amalgamation of, 208. 

-in cyanide process, 332. 

Oxidisers in cjmnide process, 324, 326, 330, 
358, 361. 

Oxidising roast, 281. 

-Chemistry of, 284. 

Oxygen in cyanide process, 323, 326, 339. 
Oxygen, Refining with. 430 


Pachuca tank, 361. 

Pack, J. W., 545. 

Packard, G. A., 381. 

Paddock dredging, 121. 

Palladium-gold alloys, 44. 

-Assay of, 552. 

-Native, 84. 

Palmer, C., 96. 

Pan-amalgamation, 223. 

Pan, Berdan, 229. 

-Boss, 226. 

-Britten, 229. 

-Clean-up, 195. 

-Cobbe-Middleton, 227. 

-Cyaniding in, 393. 

-Fine grinding in, 227, 393, 411. 

-central feed, 228 

-Knox, 195. 

-Miner's, 100. 

-Amount of work done by, 143. 

-Siberian, 124, 127. 

-Treatment of concentrate in, 229. 

-Washing gravel in, 100. 

Paracelsus, 2. 

Park, J., 347. 

Parke’s process, 55, 57. 

Parral vat, 364. 

Parsons, C. E., 214. 

Parting, 435, 510, 535. 

-acid, Strength of, 511, 536. 

-alloy, 527. 

-in bullion assay, 535. 

-in ore assay, 510. 

-assay, 513, 525. 

-Platinum in, 550. 

-Use of cadmium in, 546. 

-Use of sulphuric acid in, 546, 550. 

-bullion, Processes of, 435. 

-flask, 511, 536. 

-gold bullion, 422, 435. 

-in platinum tray, 536. 

-in porcelain craciblc, 511. 

-in test tube, 511. 

- see Refining. 

Pasty stage of alloys, 24. 


Pearson, H., 463, 477, 479, 4S7. 

Pebble mills, 232, 2(3. 

Pelabon, M., 51. 

Pelatan-f ’Ierici process, 385. 

Pcllini, G\, 51. 

Pelouze and Frbmv, 527. 

Poplar, J). d., IDS,* 291, 210. 

Pcpys, S. t 525. 

Percussion, tables, 26!. 

Percy collection, 75, 319. 

Percy, *h, cited, 13, 75, 76, 84, 145, 146, 300 
436, 439, 445, 447, 450, 453 501 5 
517,530,533,535,540. 

Period in law. Position of gold under, 5. 
Perkin, F. M., and Prebbie, W. ('., 523. 
Permanganate* chlorination process, 315. 

-in evanide process, 324, ,343 330 

358*. 5 * ' 

-Use of, in Befinimjr, 13i. 

Perret, F., 99, !0O, ]06, 123, 125, 126, 127. 
Perrot, F. K, 4. 

Perth Amboy. Morhiu.s p menus at, 465. 
Perth mint, helming al, 46!. 

Peitseh, 71. 

Post arena Mine, 97, 185. 

Petrie. Flinders, 1. 

Pettenkol'er, M., 527. 

Pettus or Polty. Sir 4., 129, 190, 525. 
Petz.it e, S3. 

Pfleirrr pr< >eess, 385, 

Phelps, .f„ 512. 545. 

Philadelphia, Gold bononfh, 75. 

.Mint, < omhined part inn process nt, 445 

- Fleet roly (io retinin” at, 466, 482. 

— Nil rie arid pnx-esa al, 415. 

Phillips. ,1. A., 81, 93, 104, 227. 

Phoenix stamp. 213. 

Photography, 1 A»* of *»uld in, 66, 71. 

Picard, II. F. K,, 397. 

Pinos Alto - , Moobiu 5 j>r<>ress at, 165. 

Pitt, II. T., 173, 175, 176. 

Pittman, F. i*\, S3. 

Pitt si mi re, Morf jus proress at, 165. 

Placer deposit % 77. s8, 99. 

— \f»* of, 92. 

\mount of mid in, 77. 

{ b f of woildn*.*, 1 13. 

Gn 4 d% of m,ld in, 10, II, 12, 77. 

* • Deep, 129. 

.Mineral ; in, 132. 

~ ' Xuirj'et i in. .*»//• Nuggets. 

< hivin of, 88, 92, 96. 

Shallow, 99. 

Tteatmeat of, 99, 129. 

Plaeer *?nM„ ( r < imposition of, M, 423. 

-* - Foi ms of. In 12, 77, 78. 
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Plate gold, Origin of, 9G. 

Plates, Amalgamated, -see Amalgamated 
plates. 

Platinum boiler for parting assay, 536. 
Platinum-gold alloys, 45, 57. 

-Assay of, 523, 549. 

Platinum in cupcllation, 506, 549. 

-in gold from Germany, 482. 

—--from North America, 477. 

-from Rand, 523. 

-in placers, 132. 

-in refining by electrolysis, 477. 

-Separation of, from gold, 477, 482. 

-tray for parting, 536. 

Plattner, 0. F., 286, 300. 

-assay method, 519. 

-process, 301, 302, 308, 3L0. 

-Amount of chlorine used in, 306. 

-Impregnation in, 305. 

Pliny, 110, 145. ' 

Pliocene rivers of California, 129. 

-History of, 132. 

Plymouth Consolidated Mine, Plattner 
process at; 308. 

Pneumatic jig, 271. 

-stamp, 213. 

Pointed boxes, 256, 260. 

-compared with cones, 260. 

Poisoning by cyanide, 345. 

Porcupine, Cyan it ling at, 359. 

-Ore treatment at, methods compared, 

399. 

Porpczitc, 44, 84. 

Portable assay outfit, 515. 

Porter, J. 143. 

Port Kembla, N.S.W., M'oebius process at, 
465. 

Posepnv, 1C, 94. 

Postlcthwaite, R. H., 11.7, 121, 1,22. 
Potassium auricyanide, OS. 

-aurocyanide, 67. 

--cyanide, see Cyanide. 

-gold alloys, 21. 

Powell, (). P., 356. 

Power, 1C 1)., 114, 294, 

Power, 1C R., 453, 461, 463, 545. 

Power for tube mills, 237. 

Prat, J. P., 20. 

Prcbble, W. C., see Perkin. 

Precipitate, Gold, from cyanide, ,s wc Gold- 
zinc slime. 

Precipitated gold, 4, 21. 

-Settlement of, 308, 310. 

Precipitation of gold from chloride solutions, 
307/314, 3 IS. 

.- — - — by acetylene, 61. 

-by alkali, 61, 

- -— by charcoal, 01, 318. 

-by IVjtous chloride, 480. 

-by ferrous sulphate, 65, 95, 307. 

— — by metals, (55. 

.— - by organic matter, (53. 

-by oxalic acid, 545. 

--— by stannous chloride, 65. 

-by sulphides, 95, 314. 


Precipitation of gold from chloride solu¬ 
tions— 

-bv sulphur dioxide, 60, 65, 95, 314, 

343, 544. 

-by sulphuretted hydrogen, 72,314. 

——- - by tellurium, 50, 64. 

-SCfl'cct of copper salts on, 307. 

Precipitation of gold from cyanide solution, 
375, 397. 

-as cyanide, 343. 

-- by aluminium, 339, 384, 385. 

--- - -by charcoal, 343, 385. 

- --- by copper salts, 343. 

- --by electric current, 385. 

--by graphite, 343. 

— _-by lead-zinc couple, 338, 375, 3S1. 

- —-by sulphur dioxide, 343. 

..by zinc, 338, 375. 

-- - by zinc amalgam, 385. 

■ - —— - by zinc dust, 381. 

- - by zinc shavings, 375. 

•-by zinc wafers, 384. 

— - effect of copper in, 397. 

- -in leaching vats, 337, 343. 

— .in zinc boxes, 338, 339, 340, 375. 

Precipitation of gold in gels, 95. 

-of silver by copper, 443. 

-by salt, 438. 

Pregnant solution, 359. 

Preliminary assay of gold bullion, 546. 
Press, Amalgam, 194. 

Pretoria, Mint, Refining at, 489. 

Price, T., 4(51. 

Prieslman dredge, 119. 

Prill, 533, 551. 

Primary rocks, Gold in, 87. 

Primitive methods of amalgamation, L I5- 
— of crushing ore, I, 145. 

I - - - - of washing river sands, 1, 2. 

I Princess Mine, Treatment of gold-zinc slime 
I at, 390. 

| Prinscp, «)., 534. 

1 Prister, A., 341. 

' Priwosnik, E., 19, 61. 

1 Producer gas for masting, 299. 

Production of gold, .we Statistics. 

Proof centners, 490. 

Proof gold, -see Pure gold. 

Proofs or checks in gold bullion assay, 
542. 

Properties of gold, Chemical, 5, 18. 

— .—..Physical, 2. 

Proportion of gold and silver in parting, wee 
Ratio. 

Prospecting trough, 102. 

Protective alkali, Assay of, 34-4. 

Proust, 9. L., 3. 1 

Prussian blue in cyaniding, 333. 

Prussic acid, o fleet on gold, 327. 

Pryco feeder, 236. 

Pryco, L,, 236. 

Puddling tub, 104. 

Pufahl, G., 444, 465. 

Pulley, Gam, 166. 

Pulsating concentrators, 271. 
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Pulsating current in electrolytic refining, 
479, 484 . 487. 

Pure gold, Preparation of, 544. 

Purification of mercury, 204. 

Puringtou, C. W.. 94,100, 102,107,109,119, 

120 . 

Purple alloy, 26. 

-colour of gold, 2. 

Purple of Cassius, 3, 55, 73. 

-Assay of, 520. 

Pyramidal boxes, 256, 260. 

Pyrite, Decomposition of, 332. 

-Effect of, on amalgamation, 208. 

-Gold in, 79, 80, 94, 208. 

-Effect of cyanide on, 80. 

-in chlorination process, 305. 

-in cyanide process, 332. 

-Roasting of, 285. 

Pyrrhotine and gold, 79. 


Quartz veins, auriferous. Country rock of, 77. 
Quennessen, 553. 

Quercigh, E., 51. 

Querns, 145. 

Quiball, 2. 

Quickmills, 222. 

Quicksilver, see Mercury. 


Rae, J. H., 321. 

Ralok guide, 168. 

Rammelsberg, C., 40, 41, 85. 

Rand, Cone classifiers of, 258. 

-Cost of treatment at, 408, 409. 

- 0 f production of gold at, 562. 

-Crucible melting furnace at, 425. 

-Crushing in cyanide at, 398. 

-Cyaniding at, 407. 

-Ore treatment at, 400. 

-Production of gold at, 561, 562. 

-Spitzkasten at, 256. 

-Tube milling at, 237. 

Randafi, P. M., 135, 175. 

Raoult, E., 5, 23. 

Raoult, F. M., 29, 53. 

Rapid City, Bromination at, 315. 

Raspe, 153. 

Ratio of silver to gold in parting assay, 510, 
527, 542. 

Raydt, U., 47. 

Raymond, R. W., 206, 262. 

Reactions in chlorination process, 305, 

-in cyanide process, 323. 

Read, T. T., 185, 199. 

Reciprocating Ridgway filter, 370. 

Re dissolving of gold in zinc boxes, 339. 

Red lead in ore assaying, 496. 

Reducing agents in ore assaying, 497. 
Reduction of silver chloride by iron, 459, 
460. 

-by sodium carbonate, 452, 459. 

-by zinc, 453. 

Reduction of silver sulphate, 443, 446, 448, 
449, 450. 


| Reef gold, 77. 

' Refining, Gold bullion, 422, 42S. 

!-ancient processes, 436. 

,-by air, 428, 463. 

-by aqua regia, 489. 

-by Bessemerising, 429. 

i-by cementation, 436. 

1 -by chlorides, 431. 

I-by chlorine, 450. 

-Cost of, 461. 

-by combined process, 445. 

-by corrosive sublimate, 431. 

-by electrolysis, 464, 466, 474. 

-by Gutzkow process, 445. 

,-by manganese dioxide, 431. 

-by nitre, 430. 

|-by nitric acid, 437. 

1 -by oxide of copper, 430. 

-by oxygen, 429, 463. 

I-by salammoniac, 431. 

1 -by sulphide of antimony, 436. 

'-by sulphur. 436. 

-by sulphuric acid, 439. 

-by volatilisation, 428. 

-Definition of, 428. 

Regrinding, 219. 

-in pans, 224, 227. 

-in tube mills, 232. 

| Reichenstein, Chlorination at, 301. 

Re-precipitation of gold in cyanide leaching 
vats, 337. 

Retort furnaces, 199, 200, 201. 

Retorting amalgam, 43, 110, 199. 

-Mercury retained by gold in, 202. 

Reverberatory furnace, 281, 309. 

-for assaying, 495. 

Revolution of stamps, 166. 

-of tube mills, Formulas for, 237. 

Reynolds, J., 525. 

Rhodes, F. N., 415. 

Rhodium-gold alloys, 553. 

-Assay of, 523, 552. 

Rhodium-gold. Native, 84. 

Richards furnace, 294, 318. 

Richards, J., 277. 

Richards, J. V., 112. 

Richards, J. W., 495. 

Richards, R. H., cited, S, 9, 103, 121, 140, 
157, 160, 175, 180, 182, 202, 250,254, 
255, 256,258, 270, 275, 491, 492, 493. 
Riche, A., 553. 

Rickard, T. A., cited, 79, 81, 82, 83, 85, 
86, 87, 91, 97, 111, 143, 162, 166. 
172, 186, 202, 490. 

Ricketts, P. do P., 500. 509. 

-and Miller, E. H.* 496, 516. 

Riders, Use of, in weighing, 513. 

Ridgway filter, 368, 370. 

Riemsdijk, Van, see Van Riemsdijk. 

Riffled sluices, 263. 

Riffles, 107, 120, 124. 125, 137, 141. 

-Block, 137. 

Riffle sampler, 493. 

Riffles in buddies, 264. 

-Iron, 137, 138, 141. 
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Rigg, E., see Roberts-Austen. 

Risdon dredge, 115, 118. 

Rittinger, P. R. von, 250, 258. 

Rittinger's law, 232. 

River gravels, Ancient, 130. 

-mining, 112. 

Rivot, L. E., 505, 508. 

Roasting before amalgamation, 224. 

-before chlorination, 281. 

-before cyaniding, 393. 

—— Cooling after, 299. 

■--Dead, 281. 

-for dehydration, 310, 347. 

-furnaces, 281, 309. 

-- gold ores, 281, 347. 

-Chemistry of, 284. 

—— gold-zinc slimes, 387. 

--in assaying ores, 499. 

-U sc 0 f charcoal in, 500. 

— — Loss of gold in, 288, 289, 300, 310. 

—— Oxidising, 281, 281. 

-Sulphur left in ore after, 300. 

-Sweet, 281. 

-- with producer gas. 299. 

-with salt, 287, 300, 309. 

Roberts-Austen, W. C., cited, 3, 4, 5, 15, 
25, 20, 27, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
38, 47, 49, 51, 57, 281, 284, 534. 
540, 543, 554. 

-and Rigg ; E., -1. 

Robertson, G. A., 201. 

Robinson Deep, Disposal of tailing at, 350. 

-Co Id-zinc slime at, 388. 

Robinson Mine, Cyaniding at, 353. 
Robinson, S., 231. 

Robins, VV. M., 100. 

Rock breakers, 155. 

-. Multiple-jaw, 158. 

-Position and use of. 158. 

Rocker or cradle, 103. 

Rock pavements for sluices, 137. 

Rocks associated with gold, 77. 

Rocks, Gold disseminated in, 75. 

Rocssler, see Bossier. 

Roller mills, 218, 248, 280. 

Rolling gold, Effect on structure of, 3, 10. 
Rolls, 271. 

-Choke crushing by, 275. 

-compared with stamps, 270. 

-- Crushing with, 158. 

-Frazee, 270. 

-Free crushing by, 275. 

-Krom, 270. 

——- Uso of, at (Jwarro, 421. 

Ropp straight-line furnace, 294. 

Rosales, H., 93. 

Roscoelitc occurring with tcllm-idos, 83. 

Rose, G., 4, 84. 

Rose, IL, 552. 

Roscwarne, D. D., 316. 

Roskolley, 1., 103, 107, 108, 175, 179, 181 
194, 198. 

Bossier, IL, 29, 540. 

Rothwcll, J. E., 298, 299, 311, 312, 313, 
314, 315. 


Royal Mint, Assay furnace at, 529. 

-Assay methods at, 526, 528, 532, 

534, 537. 

-Cupels at, 531. 

—-Loss in melting at, 434. 

-- Melting furnace at, 423, 424. 

Ruble hydraulic elevator, 143. 

Ruby gold, 3. 

Rucr, R., 41. 

Russell, E. II., 70. 

Russia, Chilian mills in, 252. 

-Gold in, 85. 

-Placer mining in, 101, 123. 

Rusty gold, 207. 

Ruthenium-gold alloys, Assay of, 553. 
Rydberg, 3." 


St. John del Rey, Blanket strakes at, 263. 
Salammoniac, Toughening with, 431. 

-used on amalgamated plates, 179. 

Salamander crucibles, 427. 

Salkinson, A., 356. 

Salt deposits, Gold in, 76, 77. 

— in ore assaying, 497. 

-in roasling, 287, 306. 

■ —--— Loss of gold caused !>v, 289, 

, 291 . 

I Salt, Precipitation of silver with, 438. 

1 . - rock. Cold in, 77. 

| Sample grinders, 494. 

| (Samplers. 492. 

Sampling, 39, 490. 

1 - - - Automatic, 492. 

' - - - bullion, 133, 526. 

.— Difficulties in, 33, 39, 58. 

' . - by coning and qua,riming, 491. 

.- — by shovelling, 491. 

1 -cone, 492. 

.gold wares, 52(5. 

, iron, 491. 

•— ~ machines, 41)2. 

.ores, 170, 490. 

- - pulp in stamp mill, 176. 

, - - shovel, 493. 

- telluride ores, 492. 

,.tin, 493. 

' -- -tubes, 491. 

! Sand, Battery, 194. 

; ■ - Collection of, for cyaniding, 348. 

| - - ■ - Cyaniding of, 352. 

--- - Die, 194. 

—.- Mortar box, 191. 

- Volume of ton of, 352. 

Sand borger, P. von, 93. 

(Sandstone, Gold in, 75, 70. 

San Francisco, Electrolytic refining at, 408, 
488. 

-(Sulphuric acid refining at 440, 

444, 445. 

Savot, 437, 525, 527. 

| Scaling amalgamated plates, 198. 

| Scheffer, IL T., 439. 

Schomnitz mill, 222. 
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Schertel, A., 45. 

Schild, 39. 

Schists, Gold in, 77, 78, 87. 

Schleicher, A. P., 27. 

Schliemann, 49. 

Schliiter, 146. 

Schmidt, C. 0., cited, 156, 158, 160, 163, 
165, 166, 167, 16S, 171, 175, 181, 
188 190, 215, 236, 235, 257, 349, 
352, 375, 426. 

Schmidt, E., 66. 

Schnabel, C., and Louis, H., 41, 222, 223, 
227. 

Schneider, E. A., 73. 

Scoria in cupellation, 507, 508. 

Scorification assay of alloys, 547. 

---of ores, 515. 

Screen area, 172, 215. 

Screen, Callow, 256. 

-Dredge, 114. 

Screens, 209, 255, 403. 

-Effect of, on output of stamp mill, 231. 

-in dredging, 114, 117, 120. 

-in sixteenth century, 150, 152. 

-in stamp mill, 171. 

-Life of, 172. 

-Materials used for 171. 

-Sizing by, 255. 

Sea water, Gold in, 76. 

Secondary rocks, Gold in, 92. 

Sectional guides, 168. 

Sedimentary rocks, Gold in, 75, 76, 87. 
Segregation, Definition of, 57. 

-in gold alloys, 29, 39, 45, 57. 

-Magmatic, 94. 

Selective action of cyanide, 322. 

Selenate of gold, 19, 71. 

Selenic acid as solvent for gold, 19. 

Selenium in cupellation, 508. 

Selwyn, A. C., 96. 

Selwyn-Brown, A., 396. 

Semple, C. C., 221. 

Separation of sand from slime, see Classi¬ 
fication. 

Serpentine and gold, 78. 

Setting amalgamated plates, 179. 

Settlement of ore in water, 254. 

Settling boxes, 257. 

Settling, Free, 254. 

-Hindered, 254. 

Shaking amalgamated plates, 187. 

-screens, 255. 

Shale, Gold in, 75. 

Shank of stamp shoe, 167. 

Sharwood, W. J., 81, 381, 382, 383, 391, 
410. 

Shavings, Zinc, 375. 

Shaw Mine, Huntington mill at, 221. 
Shepard, W. M., 114, 116, 117, 118. 

Shoe of stamp, 167. 

--Wear of, 168. 

Shovel, Sampling with, 491. 

-Split, 493. 

-Steam, for placers, 128. 

Sibbett, G. E., 114. 


Siberia, Gold in, 85. 

-Treatment of placers in, 123, 143. 

-Washing gold in, 100, 104, 123, 143. 

Siberian pan, 127. 

-sluice, 3.24. 

-trough, 104. 

Sickening of mercury, 203. 

Siemens-llalske process, 385. 

Sieves used by ancient 'Egyptians, 3 45. 
Silica in ore assaying, 497. 

-sponge in agitation vat, 364. 

Silicate of gold, 71, 95. 

Silicon in cupellation, 508. 

Silver, Absorption of oxygen by, 505. 

-amalgam, Preparation of, 179. 

-chloride, Reduction of, 452, 459, 460. 

-Separation of gold from, 452, 459. 

-compounds, dissolved by cyanide, 329.. 

-dissolved by cyanide, 326. 

-by electrofysis, 464, 467. 

-by nitric acid, 438. 

-by sulphuric acid, 440. 

-for gold bullion assay, 527, 541. 

Silver-gold alloys, 47. 

-attack by chlorine on, 305, 313.. 

-by acids on, 49. 

-Density of, 49. 

Silver in chlorination process, 305, 313. 

-in comets, 541. 

-in cyanide process, 329. 

-in gold coins, 35, 49, 450. 

-in native gold, 84. 

-in gold, Determination of, 546. 

Silver, native, Gold in, 84. 

Silver nitrate. Electrolytic refining in, 464,. 
466. 

Silver ores, Cyaniding of, 329. 

-Gold in, 75. 

Silver-plated amalgamated plates, 180. 
Silver retained by parted gold, 512, 541. 
Silver sulphate. Crystallisation of, 446, 448. 

-reduced by charcoal, 449. 

-reduced by copper, 443, 449. 

-reduced by ferrous sulphate, 446. 

-Solubility of, 442. 

Simmer Deep battery, 160, 176. 

Simon, A. L., 95. 

Simonds, E. H., 516. 

Simpkin, W., 275. 

Simpson, E., 82. 

Simpson, J. W., 321. 

Simpson, W. E., 231, 279, 294, 297. 

Site for mill, 176. 

Sizing ore, 255. 

Skeet, see Black. 

Skey, W., 96, 207, 325, 518. 

Slag, in ore assay, 495, 499. 

—--Cleaning of, 500, 516.. 

Slime, Agitation of, with c t yanide, 359. 

-cakes, Formation of, 359. 

-Clarifying solution from, 378, 408. 

-Concentration of, 268. 

-Cyaniding of, 356. 

-Definition of, 239, 356. 

-Filtration of, 367. 
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.■Slime, Gold-zinc, see Gold-zinc slime. 

-in cyanide jorocess, 340, 350. 

-in leaching, 346. 

--presses, 371. 

— - Separation of, from sand, .see Classifica¬ 
tion. 

-Settlement of, 358. 

-Sun drying of, 340. 

-thickeners, 300. 

-treatment hv agitation, 359, 393. 

-by counter current decantation, 

*359, 416, 417. 

--.-by decantation method, 356. 

-by filter pressing, 371, 393. 

-by vacuum filtraiion,307,392,394. 

Slope of plates, etc., see Grade. 

Sluice, 107, 120, 124, 137. 

-Ground, 110. 

-plates, Amalgamated, 181. 

-Siberian, 124. 

Sluicc-boxcs, 137. 

-Grade of, 108, 125, 139. 

-i n dredging, 114, 120. 

-Pavements for, 137. 

Sluices, 137, 141. 

-Piffled, 202. 

Sluicing, 107, 137. 

-Use of mercury in, .syy; Mercury. 

Small, cited, 30S. 

Smart G. ()., cited, 100, 102, 103, 1.07, 
'lG8, J7I, 172. 174-170, 183-185, 

191, 193-1.90, 198, 199, 202, 2(50. 
Smelting ore, 38. 

Smidth-Davidson. tube mill, 239. 

Smith, E. A., 49, 75, 491, 493, 491, 500- 
502, 509, 515, 519, 520, 528, 530, 
550. 

Smith, K. C\, 82. 

Smith, G. O., 194. 

Smith, ,7. I\, 120. 

Smith, Mcl\, 42. 

Smith, R., 75. 

Smith, S. W., 507, 517, 521, 545. 

Smyth, M. L., 81. 

Snake River, Dredging on, 120. 

Snyder sampler, 472. 

Soda, Caustic, in oyaniding, 331. 

- sec Sodium carbonate. 

Sodium amalgam, 21, 191. 201. 

Sodium aurichloride for toning, 00. 

Sodium bisulphate, Treatment of gold-zinc 
slime with, 388, 408. 

Sodium carbonates in ore assaying, 197. 

-Separation of gold from silver 

chloride by, 452, 459. 

Sodium cbloiide, see Salt. 

Sodium cyanide, 322. 

Sodium dioxide in cyanide process, 324. 
Sodium thiocyanate as solvent for gold, 
343. 

Sodium thiosulphate as solvent for gold, 70. 
Sootbcer, A., 550, 502. 

Soft ores, Grushina of, 220. 

Sohnlein, M. G. K 228. 

Solidus curve of alloys, 24. 


Solubility of gold, 18, 22, 23, 70, SO. 

- in. cyanide, 323. 

- - --in mercury, 40. 

-j n nitric acid, 407. 

-of sulphates, 442, 443, 446. 

-of various metals in cyanide, 327. 

Solution of gold, see Solubility. 

Solutions, Assay of, 521. 

Solution theory of origin of sold in placers. 
96. 

Solvents for gold, IS, 22, 70, 80. 
Sonnenschein, P. L., 40. 

Sonstadt, E., 03, 70. 

Sorting ore, 401. 

Sosman, R. B., 4. 

South America, Gold in, 80, 500. 

-Exports of gold to, 503. 

Souza, E. dc, 42. 

Sovereign, Australian, 450. 

Sovereigns containing silver, 450. 

Spanish Mine, Huntington mill at. 220. 
Speak, S. J'., 232. 

Specific gravity of gold, 4. 

-of gold-copper alloys, 34, 35. 

-of gold-si Ivor alloys, 49. 

Specific heat of gold, 4. 

-magnetism of gold, 5. 

Spectroscope, Assay by, 555. 

Spectrum of gold, 5. 

SpeisH in assaying ores, 499. 

Spencer, L. J., 83. 

Spider in Rachuea lank, 301. 

Spillcr, 20. 

Spirting of lead in cupellation, 50(5. 

-—* . in seorificaf ion, 510. 

Spitting of silver in cupollution, 505. 

S j) i t zk as ten, 25(5, 

- Detinition of, 258. 

Spitzlutton, 250. 

-Definition of, 258. 

Splash-box in stamp battery, 102. 

Split shovel, 493. 

Spring, W., 20. 

Spring stamps. 213. 

Sprouting, see. Spitting. 

Spuds to anchor dredges, 115, 118. 

Spun-, 4. E., 75, 78, 91. 

Stadler, II., 218, 232. 

Stamp battciy, 150, 159. 

• -—Amalgamation in, 179. 

-Ancient, 150, 154. 

..Arrangement of, 170. 

.Cleaning-up in, 193. 

- (hushing in, see ('lushing ore. 

Cyanide solution uscsl in, 397. 

- • • - Reeding, 173. 

-.. for gravel, M0. 

- • -■ Boundations of, 100. 

.Ei ame.work of, 100. 

- - — - - - Guides in, 100. 

...Guide timbers in, 108. 

.— ---.- History of, 150. 

—- - —.Loss of mercury in, 202, 203. 

-.— Sampling in, 170. 

-Screens of, 171. 
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Stamp battery, Site for, 176. 

-Splash-box in, 162. 

— -treating gravel in, 140. 

-- Treating ore in, 154. 

-Water supply of, 175. 

Stamp milling. Discussion of, 209. 

-— on Rand, 403. 

Stamps, Ball, 213. 

—— Californian, 159. 

-compared with rolls, 27G. 

-_ Dry crushing' by, 273. 

-Duty of, 209", 403. 

-Elephant, 213. 

-Fall of, 169, 173. 

-German, 151. 

-Gravity, 159. 

--Weight of parts of, 168. 

-- Head and shoe of. 1G7. 

-Holman, 215. 

-Husband, 213. 

-in Rhodesia, 218. 

-Lift of, 169. 

-Morison, 213. 

-Nisseu, 215. 

-Nordberg, 213. 

- —Number in mortar, 173, 215. 

-Order of fall of, 173. 

-Phoenix, 213. 

-Pneumatic, 213. 

-Single, 217. 

--Special forms of, 213. 

-Spring, 213. 

-Steam, 213. 

----- - Stems of, IGG. 

- Tremain, 214. 

— - Weight of parts of, 168, 215, 216. 

-Wet crushing by, 159. 

Standard gold of various countries, 35. 

-tube mill, 237. 

StanGeld, see Clarkson. 

Stanley classifier, 255. 

Stannous chloride, Precipitation of gold by, 
521. 

Stan ok, 106. 

Stark' process, 34-1. 

Stassfurt salt, Gold in, 77. 

Statistics of gold production, 556. 

-in Africa, 561. 

- __ in Australia, 561. 

— - — in British Empire, 558, 559. 

- 8 ..- in United States, 561. 

. - in various count] ics, 560, 561. 

- - - - - - in world, 557, 558, 560, 561. 
Steaming amalgamated plates, 198. 

Steam stamps, 213. 

Stcinmann, A., 550. 

Stelznor, A,, 93. 

Stem of stamp, 166. 

Stetefeldt, 0. A., 70, 229, 289, 290, 517. 
Stctefeldt drying kiln, 273. 

-roasting furnace, 291. 

Steubing, W., 74. 

Stewart. J. B., 399. 

Stibnite, Gold in, 79. 

Stibnite in cyanide process, 395. 


Stock of gold in world, 563. 

Stokes, H. N., 19, 20. 

Stone breakers, see Rock breakers. 

Stratton’s Independence, Crushing at, 252. 

-Cyaniding at, 395. 

Streaming-down box, 121. 

Strength of cyanide solution in practice, 
354, 357. 

-Testing of, 344. 

Strong solutions in cyaniding, 353. 
Sublimation in origin of gold ores, 93. 
Suction pumps in di edging, 113. 

Sudan, Gold in, 1. 

Sul man, H. L., 95,325,3S1, 396,397,432. 500. 

-Teed process, 324. 

Sulphate of copper, see Copper sulphate. 

-of iron, see Ferrous sulphate. 

-of silver, Reduction of, 443, 446, 449. 

Sulphates in chlorination, 305. 

Sulphates, Solubility of, 442, 443, 446. 
Sulphide of gold, 72, 180. 

-of iron, see Pyritc. 

-of silver, .see Silver sulphide. 

Sulphides, Alkaline, as solvent of gold, 20,80. 

-in amalgamation, 207, 208. 

-in chlorination, 305. 

--- - in cyaniding, 329, 332, 336, 337. 

-of gold, 72, 80. 

— - Precipitation of gold by, 95. 

-Roasting of, 282, 284. 

--in assaying ores, 499. 

-- Settlement in water of, 206. 

-Soluble, in cyaniding, 336, 337. 

- -— Wcatheiing of, 332. 

Sulphites of gold, 69. 

Sulpliocyanides, Poisoning by, 345. 

-— Solubility of gold in, 343. 

Sulpho-tclluride oies, Cyaniding of, 393. 

■ Sulphur dioxide as precipitant for gold, 60, 
05, 544. 

Sulphur, Refining bullion with, 432, 436. 
Sulphur remaining in ore after masting, 283, 
306. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen as precipitant of 
gold, 72, 314. ‘ 

Sulphuric acid. Action of, on metals, 442. 
Sulphuric acid in assay of bullion, 546. 

— --In chlorination process, 306, 309, 

311,312. 

- .in cyanide process, 387. 396, 397. 

--Refining gold with, 439. 

----— (Vtst of, 444. 

--— Treatment of gold-zinc slime 

with, 387. 

Sulphurous acid, Estimation of gold with, 60. 

--- Precipitation ot gold with, 60, 65, 

544. 

-- used to destroy chlorine, 314. 

Sumps in cyanide process, 354. 

Surcharge in bullion assay, 538, 547. 
Sutherland, 232. 

Svedberg, T., 74. 

i Sweating amalgamated plates, 198. 
j Sweep, Mint, Assay of, 521. 

I-Treatment of, 435. 
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Sweet roasting, 281. 

Sweetening parted gold, 438, 442. 

Swinging amalgamated plates, 207 
Swinney, L. A. E., 391. 

Sydney Mint, Chlorine refining at, 450, 452. 
Syenite, Gold in, 0. 

Sylvanite, 82. 


Tables, Amalgamated, see Amalgamated 
plates. 

-Concentrating, 264. 

-Copper, see Amalgamated plates. 

Taggert, A. E., 232. 

Tailing, Discharge of, from stamp mill, 178. 

-Disposal of, in cyanide process, 355. 

-in dredging, 121 

-in hydraulic mining, 140. 

-- in sluicing, 110, 140. 

—■— Examination of, 206. 

Tail race, 110. 

-sluices, 111. 

Tammann, G., 36. 40. 

Tappet of stamp, 165. 

Tavener process, 391. 

Taylor, E. W., 123. 

-W. W., 491. 

Tays, E. A., 221. 

Teed, see Salman-Toed. 

Telluride ores, Assay of, f>02, .517, 519. 

-Sampling of, 492. 

Tclluridcs in cyanide process, 328, 393. 

-of gold, 50, 81, til. 

- --- Analyses of, 51, 82, 83. 

-Hoasiing of, 280. 

- - sea Sulpho tellurides. 

Tellurium, Effect of, on volatilisation of 
gold, 10. 

Tellurium-gold alloys, 27, 50. 

-- „ Assay of, 553. 

Tellurium in cupcllation, 507, 508, 547. 

-in cyanide process, 328. 

Temperature, Effect of, in amalgamation, 185. 

-..— - in cyanide process, 22, 327, 

338, 330. 358. 

- in dissolution of gold, 18, 

19, 20, 22. 

- — - - ■ in roasting, 285-287. 

Temperature of cupcllation, 505, 534-. 

■.. Effect of, on loss of gold, 

519,510. 

Tenacity of gold, 3. 

Tensile strength of gold, l. 

Tertiary gold deposits, 00. 

Tenting of cyanide .solutions, 34 \. 

Textile industry, Use oi gold in, 71. 
Thallium-gold alloys, 51. 

-in cupellat ion, 508. 

Theophilus, 146, 436. 

Theophrastus, 145, 

Theory of tube mills, 212. 

Thermal equilibrium of alloys, 21. 
Thermoehcmical data, 50. 

'Thickeners, 360. 

Tides, A., 31L 


Thies process, 311. 

Thiocarbamidc as solvent for gold, 21. 
Thiocyanates, see Sulplioey ankles. 

-as solvents for gold, 20. 

Thiosulphates, antidote for cyanide poison¬ 
ing, 345. 

-as solvents for gold, 20. 

Thiosulphate of gold, 70. 

Thomae, W. E. A., 199. 

Thomas and Maoalistcr, 94. 

Thomas, J. E., 236, 260, 353, 354, 380, 388. 
Thomas’s trommel, 380. 

Thompson, 4. F., 550. 

Thompson, L., 450. 

Thomsen, J., 21, 59. 

Thorpe, T. E., 71, 73, 74. 

Thread, Zinc, 375. 

Thuni system of silver cells in electrolytic 
refining, 468. 

Tibbals, C. A., 50. 

Tilting furnace, Fusion of gold precipitate 
in, 390. 

Tin, alloys, Scorification of, 548. 

Tin-gold alloys, 25, 53. 

Tin in cupcllation, 507, 508. 

Tina system of amalgamation, 146. 

Tindall, W. F., 502, 517. 

Tintin process, 146. 

Todd zinc dust feeder, 383. 

Toning in photography, 66, 71. 

Tonopah, Cyanide process at, 327, 365, 301. 
Toombs, C., 523. 

Toplc.y, YV., 78. 

Touchstone, Assay by, 554. 

Toughening bullion, 4-28. 

Transvaal, see Hand. 

Transylvania, Gold in, 77. 

Trapiehe, 146. 

Traps, Mercury, 187, 190. 

Tremain stamp, 214. 

Trent vat, 364. 

Trowartha-dames, W. II., 233, 238. 
Tribromide of gold, see Auric bromide. 
Trichloride of gold, see Auric chloride*. 
Trommel, 255. 

-in dredgimr, III, 117, 120. 

-used in (Siberian placers, 124, 125. 

Trough, Prospecting, 102. 

— (Siberian, 104. 

Tsehermak, (!., 20. 

Tube mill, 232. 

- Capacity of, 237. 

Clean-up of, 196. 

.Conical, 243. 

- - - - - Coi root feed for, 243. 

Dry crushing in, 239. 

Feeding, 236. 

- ~ Invention of, 232. 

.Lining, 233, 245. 

• Moisture in, 239, 243. 

• on Rand, 404. 

- - ■ - Output of, 238. 

--pebbles, 236, 238. 

- - - Power for, 237. 

..- (Short, 248, 404. 
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Tube mill, Size of ore fed to, 238. 

-Speed of revolution of, 237. 

-Standard, 237. 

-Theory of, 242. 

Tub for puddling auriferous clay, 104. 
Turner, T., 3. 

Turret furnace, see Pearce Turret. 
Tuttle, D. K., 466, 467, 477, 482. 
Tweedy, G. A., 370. 

Tyrol, Gold milling in, 150. 

Tyrolean mill, 151, 154, 222. 

Tyrrell, J. B., 90, 98. 


Dike, T., 450, 465, 466. 

Umber in cyanide process, 324. 
Uncovering in eupellation, 504, 532. 
Under-current in sluicing, 109, 140. 
Underflow in classifiers, 259, 261, 262. 

-in thickeners, 360. 

United States, Gold in, 86, 561. 

-Mints, Refining at, 466. 

-Production of gold in, 561. 

Urals, Nature of deposits in, 99. 

-Washing gold in, 106. 

Urasow or Urazoff, G. G., 39. 

Urbiter, W. H., 249. 

Usher process, 358. 

Utica Mine, Chlorination at, 308. 
Uwarro mill, 421. 


Vacuum filtration, 359, 367. 

-leaching, 352. 

-pump for dredging, 113. 

Value of fine gold, pei. ounce., 558. 
Vanadium in eupellation, 50S. 

Van Hetercn, W. J., 21. 

Van Hise, C. R., 19, 20, 50. 

Van Riemsdijk, A. I)., 506, 533. 

Vanino, L., 64. 

-and Scemann, L., 522. 

Vannor, Erue, 265. 

— Luhrig, 268. 

-Wiifiey, 269. 

Van't Hoff, J. If., 62. 

Vapour, Colour of gold, 3. 

Vapour pressures of gold, 9. 

--— of gold chloride, 61 

Varrentrapp, 542. 

Vat for cleaning-up, 197. 

Vats, Clarifying, 408. 

Vats in chlorination process, 302, 303, 30f 
310, 315-317. 

-in cyanide process, 349, 352. 

—— in Plattncr process, 302. 

Vat solution, chlorination process, 315. 
Vauquelin, 505. 

Vautin, (J. J. T., 311. 

Vegetable matter, Precipitation of gold b\ 
337. 

Veimam, von P., see Von Veimarn. 

Vein gold, 77. 

Venice, Refining at, 437. 

Ventris, A., 464. 


Verdigris on amalgamated plates, 184, 186. 

! Vertical silver cells, compared with hori¬ 
zontal, 471. 

Vezin sampler, 492. 

Victoria, Cyaniding in, 3S5. 

-Deep leads of,. 131, 133. 

-Gold in, 86, 561. 

I-Nuggets in, 78. 

| Violle, J., 4. 

! Vipond mill, Crushing at, 246. 

! Virgoe, W. H., 378. 

! Vitruvius, 145. 

| Vogel, R., 27, 29, 30, 30, 39, 53, 55. 
i Volatilisation, Effect of base metals on, of 
! gold, 7, 9, 10. 

1 Volatilisation of gold, 7, 290, 330, 460, 539. 

1 -of gold chloride, 61, 291. 

-of zinc, 10, 428. 

-process of extracting gold, 291. 

-Refining by, 42S. 

Volume of ounce of gold, 4. 

-of ton of sand, 352. 

Volumetric determination of gold, 60. 

Von Bemewitz, M. W., 221, 227, 277, 279, 

: 280, 296, 298, 327, 394, 395, 397. 

Von Geruet, A., 327, 328, 385. 

Von Schultz and Low, 329. 

, Von Veimarn, P., 95. 


1 Wafers, Zinc, see Zinc wafers. 

Wagoner. L., 75, 76, 94, 51S. 

Wald, W. A., 30, 31. 

Waihi Gold Mine, Cyaniding at, 274, 415. 

-X)rv crushing by stamps at, 

j 273. 

1 -Ore treatment at, 415. 

,-Tube mills at, 240. 

' Wales, Gold in, 85. 

Wann, E. E., 228. 

1 Warwick, A. W. ? 359. 

Wash herd, 306, 121. 

Washing auriferous gravel, 1, 2, 100, 137; 
, see also Pan, batca, sluice, etc. 

1 --Cost of, 143. 

Washing slime, 358, 359. 

Water, amount used in washing gravel, 103, 
108, 121, 121, 327, 139, 175, 176. 

-Amount used in stamp battcrv, 175, 

176, 403. 

--method of supply in hydraulic mining, 

134. * 

- m stamp battery, 175. 

' Waterman cone, 261. 

! Waterman, D., 261. 

1 Watkins, A. O., 537. 

Watt, C. 1 ., 474, 475. 

| Wattcis, L. L., see Mathews. 

Wear of dies and shoes, 163, 167, 173. 

|-of screens, 172, 173. 

; Webster, E. H., 250, 252. 

Wedge furnace, 292. 

1 Weed, W. H., 94, 96. 

j Weighing gold in assay of bullion, 537, 538. 
|-j n assay of ore, 513, 514. 
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Weight of Gold beads determined by tlieir 
size, 5IS. 

--of parts of stamp, 168, 21“). 

--of stamps, 168. 

Weights, As<av, 495, 513 

--- Assay ton, 495. 

Weith, W., nee Mer/. 

Welding of gold, 4. 

Wells, J. S. 0., 341. 

Wclman suction dredge, 113. 

Wertheiin, G., 36. 

Westwood, A., 532. 

Wethey frunacc, 294. 

Wheeler pan, 393. 

Wheclook, E. P., 397. 

Whitby, A., 341. 388, 511. 

White, H. A., 20, 230, 243, 343, 35G, 387, 
389-391. 

-N. F., 275, 279. 

Whito-Howcli furnac?, 297, 29S. 

Whitehead, 0., 520. 

_R. L., 4(>S, 40)9, 471, 479, 4S3, 488. 

White precipitate in zinc boxes, 338, 341. 

_Effect on production of bullion, 

3S7. 

Whitney, J. I)., 86, 129. 

Wiebe, F. 0. II., 8. 

Wilde, P. do, 70. 

-process, 343. 

Wilfley table, 209. 

Wilkinson, d. (J., I. 

-W. F., 199, 275. 

Williams, G. W., 311. 388, 391. 

~ J. K., 184. 

Wilm,T., 21,41. 

Winston, W. B., 123. 

Wire gold, 77. 

—— - screens, wr Screens. 

Wirtb, B. I\, 487. 

Withrow, J. H., 03. 

Witwafersrand, .src Band. 

Wolilwill, F., 475, 470, 477, 179, 480, IS!. 
— - process, 475, 481. 

Worcester mill, Gynnide process at, 327. 
World, Consumption of gold in, 502. 

——. Production of gold in, 557, 558, 500. 
—— Slock of gold in, 50,3. 


Worn-out amalgamated plates, Treatment 
of, 198, 199. 

Wraiglit, E. A., 491. 

Wright, Dr., 323. 


Yamagano gold mill, 419. 

Yates, d., 196, 352, 378. 

Yoshida, T. M., 420. 

Young, G. J., 307. 

Yuba dredge, lit), 118, 119. 

Yukon, Platinum in gold from, 477. 


Zemczuzny or Schemtschuschny, S. F., 32, 
3,3. 

Zinc, Action of cyanide on, 327, 338, 378. 

-- Assay of gold bullion by means of, 546. 

-boxes, 375. 

--- Gleaniiig-up, 379. 

-- -Eeactions in, 338, 378, 379. 

— • —-.- Re-dissolving gold in, 339. 

— • - White precipitate in, 338, 341. 

— .Consumption of, in cyanide process, 

378, 408, 415. 

-- -• cyan id e, 312. 

— ■ Dissolving of, in cyanide, 327,338, 378. 

.--.- dust, Amalysis of, 381. 

Zinc dust feeder, 382. 

Zinc dust. Precipitation with, 341, 38‘. 

Zinc ferroeyanide, 142. 

• - fume, mt . Zinc dust. 

Zinc-gold alloys, 25, 55, 58. 

- -- slime, .svc Gold-zinc, slime. 

Zine hydroxide in zinc, boxes, 339, 340, 342. 

• - ‘ - - in cupollution, 507, 508, 547. 
Zinc-lead couple, 337, 338. 

Zinc ores. Assay of, for gold, 501. 

• ..plates. Precipitation with, 338. 

Zinc-potassium cyanide, 34 1, 342, 344, 345. 
Zinc, Precipitation of gold by, 338, 522. 

• Reduction of silver chloride by,439,452. 
shavings or thread, 338. 

Precipitation of gold with, 37.5. 

• Use of, in palling assay, 540. 

■ waters, Precipitating gold with, 384. 
Zsigmondy. K., 3, 73, 74. 
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51. 

53. 

271. 


j ? 


350. 


Footnote 2. For Von Pcluhnn /rod 11. Pclahnn. 

,, 2.--For Von Many mo/. E. Many. 

Last line but one.—For Clark and Stansliold’s /rod Clarkson and 
Stanfield's, 

Footnote 1. For Power mo/ 0. P. Powell. 





